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Kellogg Foundation. See W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
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Kempfer, Homer: Expands Education Program, 11- 
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Kinsella, Bernard W.: Improvement in Classroom 
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ZEAL FOR DEMOCRACY 


by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


/ ewes program designed to vitalize and improve educa- 
tion in schools and colleges throughout the United States with 
respect to the ideals and benefits of democracy and to reveal the 
character and tactics of totalitarianism has been launched by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Strongly supported by Congress, this program will aim to make 
the principles and practice of democracy and the traditions of our 
republican form of government more vivid and meaningful. Re- 
source material, teaching aids, programs of study, and good practices 
found in various school systems and colleges to be made available 
to educators in the future, especially during the next year, should 
stimulate increasing interest in education for democracy, for repre- 
sentative government; showing clearly the nature of their opposites, 


namely, communism and fascism. 


American Education is Challenged 


We do not know what the future holds for the world in this uncer- 
tain atomic era. We do know, however, that American education 
is challenged to cause millions of young people to come from the 
schools with the deep-seated conviction that government in a free 
society is what the people want it to be, that it seeks and responds 
to the freely expressed desires, opinions, and judgments of the people, 
and that, conversely, totalitarian government maintains itself by 
force, suppression, and coercion of the people to make them conform 
to the will of the dictatorial group “at the top”. 

Our young people should learn the ways of democracy by prac- 
ticing them in school and college. They should see the shadows 
behind glamorous and attractive promises and propagandas for the 
easy solution of all important social and economic problems. They 
should intelligently oppose the scapegoat type of indictment of cer- 
tain classes, creeds, or races. They should examine carefully all 
undemocratically operated movements or organizations placing 
power in the hands of a few leaders. They should weigh wisely the 
continual criticism leveled at politicians or other classes or groups 
blaming them for our social and economic difficulties. Finally, they 
should have a sufficient store of knowledge to be able to detect and 
expose totalitarian methods and practices. 


A Program of High Priority 


J regard this program as one of high priority for American educa- 
tion. As a partner in the program, the U. S. Office of Education 
is strengthening its historic function of promoting national security 
through education. Schools and colleges, completing the partner- 
ship, can make a timely and genuine contribution in helping our 
youth articulately to defend the democratic way of life with intelli- 
gence and perseverance. 
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National Security 
To Be Strengthened 
Through Education 


HE U.S. Office of Education is plan- 

ning increased assistance to States in 
strengthening particular aspects of 
their educational programs related to 
national security, according to recent 
announcement by Commissioner Stude- 
baker. 

This new emphasis has been made 
possible by the Congress through an in- 
crease of approximately 30 percent in 
operating funds of the Office for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Regular services of the 
eight permanent divisions of the Office 
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will be continued as usual with some- 
what increased statts to carry forward 
more extensive activities. Particular as- 
pects of the new program to strengthen 
national security emphasize: (1) Edu- 
cation for Democratic Citizenship; (2) 
Uducation in Science and Mathematics; 
(3) Education for Health and Physical 
Fitness. 

Information regarding each of these 
three projects, described in the recent 


announcement, follows: (next page) 
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Organization of Office 


The above chart shows the organiza- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education. The 
officials responsible for administration 
of the work of the Office are as follows: 


Commissioner____JoHN W. STUDEBAKER 
Deputy Commissioner and Director, Di- 
vision of School Administration 

E. B. Norton 

Associate Commissioner 
Epwin H. MiNrEr 
Director, Division of Elementary Educa- 
BEsSs GoODYKOONTZ 


Director, Division of Secondary Educa- 


tion GALEN JONES 


Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education RAYMOND W. GREGORY 
Direetor, Division of Higher Education 
JOHN DALE RUSSELL 
Huccutive Assistant to the Commissioner 
and Director, Division of Central 
Services__.._.__.KENNETH O. WARNER 
Director, Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations 
KENpDRIC N. MARSHALL 
Director, Division of Auxiliary Services 
Ray I. GRIGSBY 


Education for Democratic Citizenship 


Improvement of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship is of paramount im- 
portance in any strengthening of na- 
tional defenses to insure freedom and 
security. 

Schools and colleges have long recog- 
nized their responsibility for the de- 
velopment of a better-informed and a 
more purposefwly democratic citizen- 
ship on the part of the oncoming gen- 
eration. It is largely in the field of the 
so-called humanistic studies, but more 
particularly in the field of the social 
sciences, that the effort has been made 
and must continue to be made to de- 
velop: 


1. An understanding of the meaning 
of democracy, its history, its practice, 
and its continuing development; to- 
gether with an understanding of the 
dangerous alternatives posed by totali- 
tarianism. 


2. Enlightened loyalty to democratic 
ideals and national traditions. 


3. The fundamentals of national re- 
sponsibility and power, including world 
geography and its relation to war po- 
tentials and to the economic and stra- 


tegic foundations of an _ enduring 
peace. 

4, Understanding of the United 
Nations, its organization, accom- 
plishments, shortcomings, and _ pos- 
sibilities. 


In the United States the relation of 
the Federal Government to the States 
in educational matters has been develop- 
ing over a period of many decades as 
one of helpful assistance rather than 
dominance or control. In this relation- 
ship the Federal Government has long 
recognized its responsibility to assist 
the States to improve their school and 
college programs. Generally speaking, 
assistance has taken the form of finan- 
cial grants in aid of specific educational 
programs, with only such Federal re- 
quirements as would assure expenditure 
of the Federal funds for the aided 
purposes. 

This policy of noninterference by the 
Federal Government in the control of 
education by the States is particularly 
important in the area of “education for 
democratic citizenship.” It is believed 
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that the Federal Government can and 
should assist the States, without in- 
terference in the educational affairs of 
the States, to strengthen and improve 
their programs of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship. It is planned, as 
usual, that this be done by employing 
professional specialists in the Office of 
Education to work with cooperating 
schools, school systems, and colleges of 
the States through institutes, work- 
shops, conferences, publication of mate- 
rials, and demonstration teaching to 
improve the social studies teaching, par- 
ticularly in the high schools. 


Education in Science 


‘and Mathematics 


We are on the threshold of the atomic 
age. Accustomed as we are to a mecha- 
nized and highly technical civilization, 
we nevertheless face the future of scien- 
tific development with considerable anx- 
iety. In that future will new scientific 
developments be employed primarily to 
kill and to destroy? Or will they be 
employed to bring relief to mankind 
from its age-old burdens? 

Science itself does not give the an- 
swer. For science itself is neutral or 
amoral. Its principles, forces, and laws 
may be used equally for destruction or 
for construction; for evil or for good. 
If the people of a free society are to 
control the use of science and to direct 
it to humane ends, they must under- 
stand something of its method and of 
its possibilities. 

To maintain American leadership in 
scientific research and discovery is a 
deep concern of those responsible for 
the national defense. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, wartime director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
sounds the warning that: “Improve- 
ment in the teaching of science is im- 
perative, for students of latent scien- 
tific ability are particularly vulnerable 
to high-school teaching which fails to 
awaken interest or to provide adequate 
instruction. To enlarge the group of 
specially qualified men and women it 
is necessary to increase the number who 
go to college. This involves improved 
high-school instruction, provision for 
helping individual talented students to 
finish high school (primarily the re- 


_achieve improved results. 


sponsibility of the local communities) 
and opportunities for more capable, 
promising high-school students to go 
to college. Anything short of this 
means serious waste of higher education 
and neglect of human resources.” * 

Not only is improved high-school 
instruction in the natural sciences and 
mathematics important if the high 
schools are to provide the reservoir of 
talented science students for advanced 
training in colleges and universities, it 
is essential also as a basis for many 
military specialties. 

Educational machinery for achieving 
the aforesaid objectives of science edu- 
cation in the high schools already exists. 
Unfortunately, however, many schools 
are not sufficiently well equipped to 
reach a high degree of effectiveness in 
their teaching of natural science. It is 
especially difficult at the present. time 
to secure the talented teacher personnel 
and supervisory staffs necessary to 
By the ex- 
penditure of relatively small amounts 
of Federal funds much can be done to 
stimulate the improvement of science 
and mathematics instruction in the high 
schools of the Nation, it is believed. 


Education for Health 
and Physical Fitness 


During World War II, on the basis of 
Selective Service examinations, 5,000,- 
000 young men were rejected for mili- 
tary service because of their physical, 
mental, or educational deficiencies. A 
large number of rejections were pre- 
ventable and would undoubtedly have 
been prevented had the health program 
in the schools of the Nation been ade- 
quately supported during the two dec- 
ades prior to the outbreak of war. Ob- 
viously, therefore, if our youth in future 
years are to be prepared to make their 
essential contribution to the security 
and strength of the Nation, either in 
time of peace or war, definite and posi- 
tive measures should be taken to insure 
their development, training, and proper 
conditioning. 

The aims and objectives of a peace- 
time program of education for health 


1 Science—the Endless Frontier. Report to the 
President on a program for postwar scientific re- 
Search. July 1945. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. p. 21. 
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and physical fitness are numerous: (1) 
The development of physical and _ or- 
ganic vigor, of neuro-muscular skills 
and coordinations, of correct body 
mechanics, good posture, mental poise 
and alertness; (2) the development of 
desirable moral and social qualities such 
as team play, leadership, obedience to 
properly constituted authority, courage, 
self-reliance, disciplined initiative, and 
self-control; (3) the promotion of 
proper school, home, and community 
hygiene, sanitation, and safety; (4) the 
provision of periodic health examina- 
tions under school auspices, with proper 
follow-up to assure the correction of de- 
fects and the remediation of remediable 
conditions; (5) the provision of suitable 
instruction in personal and community 
hygiene and safety; the development of 
an understanding and an appreciation 
of the basic facts of health and disease; 
and the observance of common health 
precepts. 

It will be noted that the foregoing 
educational objectives include school 
health services, health instruction, 
physical education, and _ recreation. 
These four responsibilities of the school 
cannot well be disassociated. School 
health examinations or inventories are 
basic to sound programs of physical 
education activities under school aus- 
pices and to meaningful health instruc- 
tion just as they are essential to the pre- 
vention or correction of physical defects 
and conditions. School authorities gen- 
erally hold that the responsibility for 
assuring that periodic health examina- 
tions are made should properly rest on 
the schools whereas the responsibility 
for medical care and treatment, either 
preventive or curative, properly belongs 
to parents and family physicians or the 
public health authorities. 

A direct national attack upon these 
problems designed to improve school 
health services and programs in all 
States will be undertaken this year by 
professional specialists to be added to 
the staff of the U.S. Office of Education. 


Every Day 
1,650 fires—28 deaths by fire. 760 
home fires. 140 store fires. 80 fac- 
tory fires. 6 church fires. 6 school 
fires. 3 hospital fires. So says the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association. 
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Our Steps Toward World Recovery 


Prepared by the Department of State 


HE FUTURE PATTERN of world 

economic relations, to a large part, 
depends upon the United States. Our 
Government has not turned aside from 
this responsibility. 

We have clearly stated and demon- 
strated our desire to help the nations 
of the world make effective their efforts 
to recover from the devastation of war 
and regain productivity and prosperity. 

This policy was recently enunciated 
by the Secretary of State, George C. 
Marshall, in a speech at Harvard Uni- 
versity on June 5, 1947, when he said 
that the United States would consider 
granting assistance to the nations of 
Europe who would cooperate individu- 
ally and collectively in a program to 
restore European ecohony. 

Among the many projects to assist 
in promoting world recovery in which 
the United States has taken a leading 
part are the Greek-Turkish aid pro- 
gram and the International Trade Or- 
ganization. 


Climate in Which Peace Can Thrive 


In these steps we see again the over- 
all United States policy designed to 
stimulate production in all countries 
and bring about the climate of security 
and prosperity in which pexce can 
thrive. President Truman, in his 
March 12 address to Congress, ex- 
pressed this desire when he said: 

“T believe that we must assist free 
peoples to work out their own destinies 
in their own way. I believe that our 
help should be primarily through eco- 
nomic and financial aid which is essen- 
tial to economic stability and orderly 
financial processes.” 

In thus calling for American assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey as part of 
what has become known as the Truman 
Doctrine, the President was emphasiz- 
ing that the United States, which alone 
among the victorious powers emerged 
from the war with its physical produc- 
tive capacity intact, stands ready to use 
its resources to assist less fortunate peo- 
ples in their efforts to maintain their 
independence and to raise their stand- 
ards of living above the dangerously 


low levels they have been forced to 
endure. 

Urgency dictated our etforts to aid 
Greece and Turkey. Communist guer- 
rillas were attacking Greek villages even 
as President Truman addressed Con- 
gress. Trained in the give-no-quarter 
tactics of revolutionists, they were jeop- 
ardizing the right of free men to work 
and to live and threatening the national 
security of a country which served the 
Alhed cause during the war, was the 
birthplace of democracy, and has stood 
for centuries as the symbol of western 
civilization. 


Giving Effect to United 
Nations Principles 


The urgent need for immediate action 
compelled the United States to deal di- 
rectly with Greece and Turkey, instead 
of rendering its assistance through the 
United Nations. President Truman 
touched on this point in his March 12 
address to Congress: 

“We have considered how the United 
Nations might assist in this crisis. But 
the situation is an urgent one requiring 
immediate action, and the United Na- 
tions and its related organizations are 
not in a position to extend help of the 
kind that is required. ... In helping 
free and independent nations to main- 
tain their freedom, the United States 
will be giving effect to the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The assistance to Greece and Turkey 
thus represented United States’ efforts 
to ease an emergency crisis. Its imme- 
diate emphasis was on relief and the 
maintenance of freedom, but its long- 
range purpose was reconstruction. As 
in the policy reflected by the United 
States’ proposal to Europe and the sug- 
gested formation of an International 
Trade Organization, the purpose of 
this “crisis” aid was to help lay the 
foundation for progressive increase in 
standards of living and the revival of 
economic life. 

Secretary Marshall, in his address at 
Harvard University, emphasized the 
single-minded purpose of United 
States’ economic policy. “Our policy,” 
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he said, “is directed not against any 
country or doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation, and chaos. Its 
‘purpose should be the revival of a work- 
ing economy in the world so as to per- 
mit the emergence of political and so- 
cial conditions in which free institu- 
tions can exist.” 


Reconstruction Rather Than Relief 


But, said the Secretary, the time had 
come when any United States assist- 
ance to Europe should take the form 
of reconstruction, rather than relief. 
Long-term assistance designed to put 
Europe on its feet economically should, 
if granted, replace short-term stopgap 
aid. 

“Any assistance that this Govern- 
ment may render in the future,” the Sec- 
retary remarked, “should provide a 
cure rather than a mere palliative.” 

In proposing that European nations 
first tally their resources and agree 
among themselves on the maximum 
productive contribution they can make 
to their own economy by their joint ef- 
forts, Secretary Marshall placed on 
Europe the responsibility for taking 
the initiative in restoring prosperity to 
the war-devastated Continent. It is 
obvious that this country cannot buy 
or produce European recovery. The 
most it can do is to lend support to 
concerted European efforts. 

Any program developed by the Eu- 
ropean nations, as Secretary Marshall 
pointed out, if it is to be acceptable to 
the United States, will have to repre- 
sent the maximum of self-help in Eu- 
rope and the minimum necessary 
United States assistance. In addition. 
the Secretary said that we must have 
assurance that any United States as- 
sistance will be effectively used for its 
intended purpose, that it is not to be 
expended to serve selfish economic or 
political interests, and that it will stim- 
ulate restoration of hope and confidence 
among the people concerned that the 
world will know peace and security in 
the future. 

If the United States determines to 
extend this assistance, it will, of course, 
not represent the beginning of our aid 
to Europe. For the genesis of Ameri- 
can assistance to Europe, it is necessary 
to go back to the establishment of lend- 
lease arrangements with various Euro- 
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pean countries. In the postwar period 
the United States redoubled its assist- 
ance through such channels as the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration and through di- 
rect grants. From June 30, 1945, 10 
January 1, 1947, American aid to Eu- 
rope totaled more than $9,000,000,000. 

The possible cost of a European re- 
covery program cannot, of course, be 
estimated until the European nations 
submit the balance sheet of their own 
productive capacities. It is inherent in 
Secretary Marshall’s suggestion, how- 
ever, that any program for European 
recovery must be designed to put Europe 
on its feet; that our help, if given, 
should be gradually diminished over a 
definite period of years until it reaches 
zero. At such a time, it would be hoped 
that the European economy would be in 
full production and any program of 
long-range recovery for Europe under 
European initiative would have been 
realized. 


Proposed Organization 
Not Yet Reality 


The proposed International Trade 
Organization, which antedates in origin 
both the Truman Doctrine and Mr. 
Marshall’s proposal, is still not a reality. 
The second session of the Preparatory 


tion to the other aspects of our economic 
foreign policy. ° 

The International Trade Organiza- 
tion was suggested by the United States 
Government in its code of international 
trading principles published as the 
“Proposals for Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment.” The title 
suggests the purpose of the organiza- 
tion. 


American Proposals 


The American Proposals recommend 
that the world trade charter to which 
all signatory nations would agree should 
provide for international agreement to: 


1. Reduce trade restrictions and dis- 
criminations imposed by governments. 

2. Eliminate restrictions on trade im- 
posed by private business groups. 

3. Prevent, by intergovernmental ac- 
tion, disorder in the markets for certain 
primary commodities. 

4. Seek full productive employment 
by cooperative rather than conflicting 
nationalistic measures which in the past 
have failed to accomplish their employ- 
ment objectives and have further re- 
stricted international commerce. 

5. Establish an international organi- 
zation—ITO—to administer the world 
trade charter and to provide an effective 
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Commission is engaged currently in 
drawing up a constitution at Geneva, 
Switzerland. The outlines and aspira- 
tions of the organization, however, are 
sufficiently clear to be evaluated in rela- 
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forum for negotiation of problems of 
international commerce. 

The American proposals, to which 
Great Britain and France have gener- 
ally agreed, would, if adopted in the 
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ITO, be a natural corollary to the Tru- 
man Doctrine and any European recov- 
ery program. For only a prosperous 
Europe would be in a position to con- 
tribute her maximum share to the opera- 
tion of an International Trade Organi- 
zation and only a functioning ITO give 
the greatest assistance to Europe. 

It is obviously necessary for European 
countries to regain their economic pros- 
perity so that they will be able to reduce 
their trade barriers and help to usher in 
a hew era of expanded commerce. Con- 
versely, each nation of a_poverty- 
stricken Europe would be forced to wall 
in its economy and turn to narrow bi- 
lateral trade agreements of a discrimi- 
natory nature in a desperate attempt at 
temporary self-preservation at the ex- 
pense of others. 

The United States opposes a continu- 
ation of economic warfare, of exces- 
sively high tariffs, preferential tariff 
systems, private cartels, export dump- 
ing, quotas and licensing systems, ex- 
change controls, restrictive bilateral 
trading agreements, and self-sufficiency 
programs. It believes the ITO should 
be coordinated with the United Nations 
through the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and should work in close cooperation 
for mutual benefit with such UN organi- 
zations as the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 


World Trade Expansion 
Is Objective 


The United States has a vital interest 
in the expansion of world trade, which 
is the immediate objective of the ITO 
and the ultimate objective of our eco- 
nomic policy. General expansion of 
world trade and production will result 
in making more goods available, more 
employment and buying power, and 
higher ving standards both here and 
abroad. 

The United States must have foreign 
markets for many of its principal farm 
and factory products. Such major crops 
as cotton, tobacco, and citrus fruits, as 
well as iron and steel products, chemi- 
cals and other industrial items, are sold 
extensively in foreign markets. But it 
is equally important that the United 
States import essential raw materials 
from abroad, including vital ores neces- 
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sary in American manufacture of steel 
alloys and other heavy industry prod- 
ucts. 

Americans use many imported items 
in their homes. Coffee, bananas, tea, 
silk, and cocoa are just a few of the 
more prominent products imported. In 
addition, many luxury items such as 
fine fabrics, laces, perfumes, high-qual- 
ity leather, and textile goods can be 
obtained to better advantage from 
abroad than in the United States. 

But even more than the loss of export- 
import markets, continuation of the 
present chaotic conditions would place 
in jeopardy the security of the United 
States, as well as of other nations. Eco- 
nomic poverty breeds political and 
social unrest. The 
reflected in the United States’ hopes for 
lasting peace, since United States for- 
eign policy is based on the maintenance 
of free and democratic principles in the 
world. 


Cooperation Without Conflict 


Both the United States’ proposal to 
Europe and our Proposa!s for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization take into 
account the variety of economic systems 
in operation today on the Continent. 
Just as Secretary Marshall pointed out 
in his Harvard address that the policy 
of the United States is not directed 
against any country or ideology, so do 
the suggested trading principles for 
the ITO look toward cooperation of all 
the United Nations in the world market 
place without conflict. 

The world now experiences great 
shortages of needed commodities. 


result would be. 


—— 


Transportation in many cases is dis- 
rupted; lack of food is causing distress ; 
the political futures of several countries 
are uncertam; and foreign credits are 
difficult to obtain. The United States 
has gone on record as favoring an ex- 
panding world economy by which an 
increase of goods and services will im- 
prove human welfare and provide a 
foundation for security and peace. 


Free Materials from United Nations 


United Nations Chronology, a 45-page 
document covering events from January 
1, 1942, to April 30, 1947, may be ob- 
tained free from United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information, Lake 
Success, N. Y. Also available from the 
same source are: E’conomic Commission 
for Europe (11 p.), Temporary Social 
Welfare Committee (7 p.), and Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Aims and 
Principles of the United Nations 
(8p-)- 

Especially useful to schoolmen is The 
World Programme of UNESCO (21 p.) 
including the educational program for 
1947. Also availableis What the Inter- 
national Bank Means to You, and Struc- 
ture of the United Nations (26 p.). 


Prosser Resolution 
Due to unavoidable circumstances, a 
report on the Prosser Resolution devel- 
opments, scheduled for the October issue 
of Scrroon Lire, was not available, but 
will be published in an early issue. 


‘WITH THE U. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 
AND RESIGNATIONS 
Edwin H. Miner of Fairfield, Ver- 


mont, was named associate commissioner 
of education in the U.S. Oflice of Edu- 
cation, in July. He comes from the 
United State Army Edueation Program 
in which he developed plans and pro- 
grams of the Armed Forces Institute 
and nonmiltary schools. 

The new associate commissioner will 
devote himself largely to work with the 
Citizens Federal Committee on Educa- 
tion and will serve as executive secretary 
of that group. He will also assist in 
developing conference programs in the 
Office and in the field, and will maintain 
haison with national educational con- 
ferences. 

Before going into the Army in 1942. 
Mr. Miner was superintendent of 
schools in Wellesley, Mass., for 6 years. 
His previous experience includes college 
and teacher training instruction at the 
University of Pennsylvania and East- 
ern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Wash. He has also had ex- 
perience as elementary school teacher 
and supervising principal. 

Mr. Miner received his B. A. degree 
from Dartmouth College in 1927 and 
his M. A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He also com- 
pleted 2 years of graduate work in edu- 
cation at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

or ote 

J. Dan Hull has been named chief, 
Instructional Problems, Secondary 
Education Division, to succeed Roose- 
velt Basler, resigned. Dr. Hull comes 
to the Office from Indianapolis, Ind., 
where he was principal since 1941 of 
Shortridge High School, a school of 
around 8,000 students and over 100 
teachers. 

From 1924 to 1941, Dr. Hull was 
principal of the high school in Spring- 
field, Mo., his native State, and previ- 
ously at high schools in Mountain 
Grove, Mo., and Sullivan, Ind. During 
various summers he has given courses 
at Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
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College, Yale, Louisiana State, Mis- 
sourl, and during the summers of 1946 
and 1947, at New York University. 

Dr. Hull has been active in programs 
of curriculum revision and in profes- 
sional associations. He has been sec- 
retary of the Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Missour1; member 
of the State committee which directed 
revision of high school courses in Mis- 
souri, 1938-41; and chairman of the 
curriculum committee of the State As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals in Indiana. 

He obtained his bachelor’s degree at 
the University of Missouri in 1920; his 
master’s at Chicago; and the Ph. D. 
at Yale in 1938. 

ww OW 

Dr. Roosevelt Basler resigned from 
the Office to accept the opportunity 
offered him to become head of the 
Millburn Township Public Schools, 
Millburn, N. J. He had served as chief, 
Instructional Problems, of the Second- 
ary Education Division since early 
1946. Prior to his coming to the Office, 
he held the post of superintendent of 
schools in Joliet, Tl., 1943-46. Earlier, 
he was director of curriculum in the 
city system of Tacoma, Wash. 

During his service with the Office, 


‘Dr. Basler took a leading part in the 


five regional and one national confer- 
ence held on the Prosser Resolution, 
which concerns a program for youth 
who are preparing neither for college 
nor for employment in technical occu- 


pations. Ree eee 


Don S. Patterson joined the Office 
of Education staff in June, as chief, 
School Organization and Supervision 
of the Elementary Education Division. 

Mr. Patterson has had wide experi- 
ence and training in elementary edu- 
cation. In coming to the Office, he 
left the position of director of instruc- 
tion in the Bremerton, Wash., school 
system, where in addition to his duties 
of directing the instructional program 
for 3 years, he served as dean of a 
newly organized junior college pro- 
gram during the past year. He also 
taught courses in elementary education 


and philosophy at Washington State 
College in Pullman. 

Previously, Mr. Patterson was direc- 
tor of the Laboratory School of the 
State Teachers College in Troy, Ala., 
1940-2, and then for a year State super- 
visor of elementary education in Ala- 
bama. His earlier experience includes 
services as teacher, principal, and su- 
pervisor in the State of Washington. 
In 1936-8, he was president of the 
Washington State Elementary Princi- 
pal’s Association. 

A native of the State of Washington, 
Mr. Patterson obtained his bachelor’s 
degree at Washington State College; 
his master’s degree at Colorado State 
College; and studied for a year and a 
half at Columbia University. 

te DY Gy 

Romaine Mackie of Columbus, Ohio, 
was appointed specialist for schools for 
physically handicapped children in the 
Elementary Education Division. Dr. 


-Mackie came to the Office from the Cal- 


ifornia State Department of Education 
where she had served for a year as con- 
sultant on education of the physically 
handicapped. 

Dr. Mackie’s 20 years of experience 
in her special field has been obtained 
in city and State programs in Ohio, 
New York, and California. For 6 years 
at Hunter College in New York City, 
she was civilian coordinator adminis- 
tering the naval training program. 
During 3 years at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, she helped to or- 
ganize and taught one of the first 
courses developed in this country in 
methods of teaching the crippled. 
From 1927 to 1936, Dr. Mackie was a 
member of the special education staff 
of the Columbus (Ohio) public schools, 
serving for 4 years of that period as 
administrator of the School for Crip- 
pled Children. 

Dr. Mackie received her B. A. de- 
gree from Ohio Wesleyan University 
in 1920 and her M. A. from Ohio State 
University in 1932. Her Ph. D. thesis 
at Teachers College, Columbia, was a 
Nation-wide study titled Crippled 
Children in American Education. 
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George J. Nabat recently resigned to 
return to the University of Maryland. 
Mr. Kabat joined the Office of Educa- 
tion early in 1946 following his dis- 
charge from military service. Shortly 
after, he became acting chief, European 
Education Relations Section. Mr. 
Kabat was on the faculty at Maryland 
prior to joining the Army in 1942. He 
had also served as president of the 
junior college in Trinidad, Colo. 

er UEP 


ENROLLMENTS INCREASE 


First-grade enrollment this fall will 
be about one quarter of a million above 
last year, it isindicated. As of July, the 
Research and Statistical Service of 
the Office of Education has estimated 
that about 2,450,000 children will en- 
ter school for the first time in the fall 
of 1947. The increase is part of the 
surge that will likely carry total ele- 
mentary school enrollment by 1955 up 
5 million above estimated enrollment 
for 1947-8 of 22,620,000. 

Estimated enrollments for all public 
and private schools in 1947-8 follow: 


ELEMENTARY ScHoots ? Enrollment 
JOT SVC 20, 004, 000 


Private and parochial_________ 2, 492, 000 
Residential schools for excep- 
tional children_______________ 60, 000 
Elementary grades in colleges__ 41, 000 
Federal schools for Indians_____ 23, 000 
BRO Galle 2 oe 22, 620, 000 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ali Capen 5, 730, 000 
Private and parochial___________ 535, 000 
Residential schools for excep- 
Monalechildrens sass ss 500. 10, 000 
Secondary schools in colleges___ 50, 000 
Federal schools for Indians_____ 5, 000 
HIN Col ree Se 6, 330, 000 
HIcHER EpucATION 
Universities, colleges, _ profes- 
sional schools, including junior 
colleges and normal schools_____ 2, 750, 000 


OTHER ScHoois 
Private commercial_____________ 300, 000 
Nurse training schools (not af- 

filiated with colleges and uni- 


MELSIUCICS)) meee 100, 000 
Roel 400, 000 
Grandstotalsss2.2-.~ 52, 100, 000 


1 These data do not include enrollments in private, 
trade, vocational, art, music, drama, and Bible 
schools that are not departments of colieges and 
universities, or the enrollments in correspondence 
schools not conducted by institutions of higher 
education. 
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FSA Has New Administrator 


Administration of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency is now the responsibility of 
Oscar R. Ewing. Mr. Ewing was re- 
cently appointed Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator by President Truman. 
Watson B. Miller, former Adminis- 
trator, resigned this post to become 
Commissioner of Immigration and Na- 
turalization in the Department of 
Justice, also a Presidential appoint- 
ment. 

The Federal Security Agency, estab- 
lished in 1939, is composed of the fol- 
lowing Federal Government organiza- 


Oscar R. Ewing 


tions and institutions: Office of Educa- 
tion, Social Security Administration, 
Public Health Service, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Food and Drug 
Administration, Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Appeals Board, Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, American Printing 
House for the Blind, St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, and Howard University. The 
Agency’s first administrator was Paul 
V. McNutt, who was followed by Mr. 
Miller. 

Mr. Ewing, who is an attorney, re- 
ceived an A. B. degree from Indiana 
University in 1910 and an LU B. de- 
gree from Harvard in 1913. While at 
Harvard he served as editor of the 
Harvard Law Review. Immediately 
following his graduation he was an in- 


structor in the University of Iowa Law 
School until he entered the practice of 
law in Indianapolis, Ind. In 1917 he 
went into the Army and became a cap- 
tain in the Air Service, where he exe- 
cuted the contracts for the Army’s then 
infant air force. 

Following his discharge from the 
Army in 1919, Mr. Ewing was asso- 
ciated with Charles Evans Hughes, then 
practicing law in New York City, and 
was a member of the law firin of Hughes, 
Schurman and Dwight until its disso- 
lution in June 1987. He then became a 


Watson B. Miller 


law partner of the ex-Chief Justice’s 
son, former U. S. Solicitor General 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., in the New 
York firm of Hughes, Hubbard and 
Ewing. In 1931 he participated in the 
Conference to Limit the Manufacture of 
Narcotics (held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land) as a means of suppressing global 
iNegal traflie in drugs. 

Serving as Special Assistant to the 
U.S. Attorney General, Mr. Ewing has 
been responsible for the Government’s 
prosecution of important sedition and 
treason cases. 

Mr. Ewing is a member of the Ameri- 
can and New York State Bar Associa- 
tions, New York City Association of 
the Bar, Beta Theta Pi, the University 
Club, and other organizations. 


Some Problems Basic To The 
Rebuilding of Public Education 


(Germany 


A Symposium on the Progress and Problems Involved 


Bess GoopykKoontTz, Director, Ele- 
mentary Education Division 
Puitip G. JOHNSON, Specialist for 

Science, Secondary Education 
Division 
HowaArp R. ANDERSON, Specialist 
for Social Studies, Sccondary 
Education Division 
DaAvip SEGEL, Specialist in Tests 
and Measurements, Secondary 
Education Division 


Presented by staff members of the U. S. Office of Education 
who have returned from educational missions to Germany 


Mary DaBNney Davis, Specialist in 
Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
Education 

Ray L. Chief, School 
Housing, School Administration 


HAMon, 


Division 
R. R. LowperRMirk, Hducational 
Uses of Radio, Auxiliary Serv- 
ices Division 


U. S. Education Mission Report 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Member of the United States 
Education Mission to Germany 


44M ERMAN EDUCATION shall be 

so controlled as completely to 
eliminate Nazi and militaristic doc- 
trines and to make possible the success- 
ful development of democratic ideas.” 
So ran the terms of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment of August 1945, dramatically 
formulated on German soil by repre- 
sentatives of the victorious nations who 
shared the responsibility of planning 
for Germany’s future. In that future, 
schools and colleges were recognized as 
playing important parts. 

When the armies marched into Ger- 
many, schools as well as other aspects 
of institutional life were at a standstill. 
Schools were closed, populations were 
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scattered, buildings were in ruin, teach- 
ing staffs were gone. Military govern- 
ment in the American Zone acted 
promptly to reopen schools, and by the 
fall of 1945 most of the elementary 
schools, a large share of the secondary 
schools, and some of the vocational 
schools and colleges had reopened. 
Emergencies of all kinds had to be 
met—finding and training teachers, re- 
pairing buildings, appointing admin- 
istrative officials, securing even meager 
instructional materials. 

By the summer of 1946 the American 
military and education officials wished 
to secure an appraisal of the situation. 
Accordingly, the War Department and 


the Department of State invited 10 per- 
sons to go to Germany “for the purpose 
of observing and evaluating the educa- 
tional program of the United States 
Military Government in that country.” 
They left for Berlin in August, spent 
approximately 5 weeks observing 
schools and colleges in Berlin and the 
three Lander which comprise the 
American Zone, and presented a re- 
port to General Clay, Deputy Military 
Governor, Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany, before they returned 
to the United States. 

The principal recommendations of 
the mission regarding schools and col- 
leges are briefed and quoted here: 


1. Democratic School Experience 


To begin with, all children should 
stay together for 6 years in the elemen- 
tary school without being divided ac- 
cording to sex, social class, race, or vo- 
cational or professional intentions. 
They will thus participate in a common 
school life, working on common projects 
and developing a genuine feeling of 
unity. 


2. Unified Secondary Schools 


The secondary schools, however, 
héhere Schulen and vocational schools, 
should be organized into unified systems 
as far as possible. All secondary 
schools should be made tuition-free so 
that attendance will no longer be lim- 
ited to the privileged. Duplication and 
overlapping of schools and departments 
should be eliminated. The differentia- 
tion necessary with regard to the future 
vocational or professional intentions of 
the students should be provided not in 
separate school units, but by an elastic 
organization of the curriculum in core 
subjects and elective courses. 


3. A Curriculum Centered 
on Needs of Pupils 


From this extended elementary 
school unit of 6 years to the comprehen- 
sive secondary school, including the vo- 
cational schools, it is imperative that 
the whole school program make a sig- 
nificant contribution to democratic ex- 
perience. The present curriculum of 
the secondary school seems crowded 
with subjects, heavy with academic tra- 
dition, and in most respects remote from 
life and ill-adapted to the present and 
future needs of the pupils. 
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4. The Social Science Curriculum 
The most important change needed 
in all German schools is a change in the 
whole concept of the social sciences, both 
with respect to content and form. ‘The 
pupils themselves must be the active 
agents in the learning process. Thus 
the social sciences (history, geography, 
civics, and MHeimatkunde) will con- 
tribute perhaps the major share to the 
development of democratic citizenship. 


5. Experience in Democratic Living 

But school life in all its phases must 
be so organized as to provide experience 
in democratic living. Cooperative class 
projects, classroom committees, discus- 
sion groups, school councils, student 
clubs, community service projects—all 
the forms of democratic life possible in 
the school community—should be devel- 
oped. . . . Not the least of the possible 
influences for democratic living are the 
teachers and their dealings with pupils, 
parents, and the community. The 
teacher-dominated class and the acade- 
mician withdrawn from student activi- 
ties and community concerns have no 
place in an educational system dedicated 
to the cultivation of the democratic at- 
titude. Men and women of broad, hu- 
man spirit, of sincere interest in the 
growth and development of boys and 
girls, as well as of intellectual interests 
and attainments are needed in the 
schools. 


6. The Vocational Education 
Curriculum 

As for vocational education the cur- 
riculum must be drastically revised if 
the schools are to assume their share in 
democratic reeducation. While retain- 
ing the present objective of providing 
well-trained workers in every field, the 
new objective of training for effective 
citizenship must receive equal attention. 
To aid in this the number of class hours 
for vocational students should be greatly 
increased so as to provide the additional 
time needed for social studies and cul- 
tural subjects. The discussion tech- 
nique should be developed and student 
government given opportunity for ex- 
pression. A similar shift in curriculum 
is needed for the full-time trade schools. 


7. Preparation of Textbooks 

Just now the schools are faced with 
the fortunate chance of writing speci- 
fications for an almost entirely new set 
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of textbooks, These should be prepared 
with the aim of facilitating a new and 
better curriculum, not of dictating what 
it shall be. To get these two matters in 
proper sequence, the ministries of edu- 
cation should be assisted by the Educa- 
tion and Religious Affairs Branch to 
create a curriculum commission, widely 
representative in membership, to for- 
mulate guiding principles for curricu- 
lum development in all fields. . Special 
consultants should be provided by the 
Branch whenever they can be helpful. 


8. Professional Organization 
of Teachers 


The mission recommends . . . that 
steps be taken to provide teachers with 
opportunities to work together on com- 
mon professional problems, so as to 
form the basis for an early reestablish- 
ment of teachers’ organizations, espe- 
cially of a comprehensive national or- 
ganization open to teachers of all levels 
and all fields—an indispensable asset 
for the profession. 


9. Guidance for All Students 


Since the majority of youth in Ger- 
many make their occupational choices 
by 14 years of age, it is important that 
guidance for these choices start at an 
early age and take into account both 
the special aptitudes of the individual 
and the possible occupational opportu- 
nities . . . It should be recognized that 
guidance has a role to play for all stu- 
dents, for those who plan to go to the 
universities, as well as for those who 
enter nonacademic professions. . . 
There is no organized vocational guid- 
ance in the German school system at 
present to serve these needs. It is rec- 
omimended, therefore, that in view of 
the critical need, vocational guidance be 
made a regular service of the education 
system, and that trained personnel be 
employed for this purpose. 


10. Provisions for Young Children 


It is apparent that an increasing pro- 
portion of women will have to work out- 
side their homes to maintain themselves 
and their families, with the result that 
their young children will be left with- 
out home guidance for considerable 
amounts of time. Even where this is 
not the case, the problems of crowded 
homes, lack of play space and equip- 
ment, food shortages, nervous tension in 


the family, short school sessions, and 
other limitations all rest heavily upon 
young children. . . . Whenever condi- 
tions make it desirable, kindergartens 
for children under 6 and educational- 
recreational programs for children un- 
der 6 and educational-recreational pro- 
grams for school-age children... 
should be provided as part of the regu- 
lar school services. School feeding and 
rest programs should also be included 
as needed. 


11. Education of Teachers 


Under both governments (the Wei- 
mar Republic and the Nazis), the edu- 
cation of secondary school teachers was 
largely separated from that of the ele- 
mentary school teachers. Candidates 
for secondary school positions came 
from a higher class of German society 
than the elementary school teachers. 
When they completed their traming, 
they received more pay and enjoyed 
greater prestige. 

In the reconstruction of teacher edu- 
cation it must be recognized that this 
dual pattern of education is incompatti- 
ble with the ultimate development in 
Germany of a citizenry interested in the 
peaceful advancement of the common 
man. The vital place of elementary ed- 
ucation and elementary teachers in the 
educational system of Germany must be 
recognized by higher salaries and by 
the requirement of a higher standard of 
general education. . .. Both elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers should have 
certain courses in general education, 
which may temporarily be offered in 
seminars or lecture courses, or in any 
other way which will bridge the present 
hiatus between elementary and second- 
ary teachers. 


12. Research and Experimentation 
in Education 

Preparation for teaching, for educa- 
tional research, experiment, and leader- 
ship in the elementary and secondary 
schools have not been recognized by the 
universities in the American Zone of 
Occupation as a field with which the 
universities should be seriously con- 
cerned. ... It is recommended that 
German universities in the future accept 
the responsibility of leadership in de- 
veloping better methods and practices in 
both the elementary and secondary 
schools, 
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13. Use of Dependents’ School Serv- 
ice as Demonstration 


Through the Dependents’ School 
Service there is now the fortunate pos- 
sibility of demonstrating in towns and 
villages throughout Germany what a 
modern, democratic school is and how 
it works. . . . Staffed with teachers ca- 
pable not only of teaching well, but of 
serving as cultural ambassadors abroad, 
the schools should provide opportuni- 
ties for observation by German teachers 
and administrators and teachers-in- 
training, so that what Americans say 
about democratic education will be clear 
in practice... . Further, the schools 
should invite discussion of mutual pro- 
fessional problems, and thus help to 
rebuild the affiliation of teachers’ organ- 
izations here and at home. . . . Finally, 
if the cause of understanding, respect, 
and good will is to be permanently ad- 
vanced, it is important that students at 
all ages get to know and work and play 
with German students. . 


14. Exchange of Teachers 
and Students 


It is recommended that the American 
Government, private philanthropic 
agencies, learned societies, and educa- 
tional institutions in the United States 
develop plans for providing scholar- 
ships, fellowships, exchange professor- 
ships, financial grants, and other forms 
of assistance for German teachers, re- 
search workers, men of affairs, and stu- 
dents to attend educational institutions 
and other scholarly agencies in the 
United States. It is also recommended 
that American students and teachers be 
granted financial aid and be encouraged 
to study in Germany. 


15. General Education 
in the Universities 


It is recommended that all universi- 
ties and higher schools include within 
each curriculum the essential elements 
of general education for responsible 
citizenship and for an understanding of 
the contemporary world. It is further 
recommended that extra-class activities 
such as informal discussion groups and 
student government be inaugurated to 
provide practical experience with the 
processes of democracy. ... It is rec- 
ommended that the German universities 
and higher schools investigate the needs 
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for new types of advanced instruction 
required by emerging vocational and 
professional groups and make provision 
for it on an equivalent status with the 
traditional courses of study. 


16. Universities Related to the 
Social and Economic Life of 
Germany 


In a democracy, where the structure 
of society may change rapidly, educa- 
tional institutions must be especially re- 
sponsive to contemporary needs. 

It is recommended that advisory 


bodies broadly representative of social 
groups other than educators be ap- 
pointed by the various ministries of 
education to advise the faculty of each 
university and higher school concerning 
ways in which the curriculum should be 
modified to adapt it more closely and 
more immediately to changing social 
conditions. Membership in these bod- 
ies, which should meet at specified times, 
should not be considered solely as an 
honor but as a responsibility to society 
at large and to the institutions them- 
selves. 


Secondary Education in the Schools 
of Germany 


by Philip G. Johnson, Specialist for Science, Secondary Education Division 


ie HAS BEEN the practice for Ger- 
man youth to enter upon secondary 
education at about 10 years ofage. Be- 
fore entering the fifth grade the boys 
and girls had to decide between con- 
tinuing their elementary education for 
4 more years and then entering a nar- 
row vocational education on a full- or 
part-time basis, or entering upon sec- 
ondary education which would prepare 
them for the university and a career in 
the professions. In a few communities 
there was another choice; namely, en- 
tering an intermediate school which 
continued for 6 years and prepared 
students for lower civil service no- 
sitions and for trade, industry, and 
commerce. 


Many Youth Excluded 


The influence of the wishes of the 
parents on the youth, the necessity for 
paying a tuition fee in the secondary 
schools, the meager number of free 
scholarships, and the distribution of 
secondary schools largely in the cities— 
all these and other factors excluded 
many youth from secondary schools and 
consequently from the universities and 
the professions. 

In general, out of each 100 pupils, 10 
or fewer (most often boys) entered the 
secondary schools. Of these only two 
or three remained and _ graduated. 
Those who entered and dropped out re- 


turned and completed their required 
school attendance in the elementary 
or vocational schools. ‘Those who later 
than the fourth grade decided to enter a 
secondary school found it almost im- 
possible to make the change from the 
elementary school to the secondary 
school. The end of the fourth grade 
was crucial in determining the future 
for each German youth. From the age 
of 10 years the youth who sought to 
become the elite were segregated from 
the youth seeking the vocations. 

Under the Nazi regime three types of 
secondary schools were permitted; 
namely, the Gymnasium, the Oberreal- 
schule, and the Aufbauschule. Each of 
these secondary schools placed emphasis 
on a strictly academic curriculum which, 
for the most part, was the same for all 
pupils. The Gymnasium, the dominant 
type of secondary school curriculum, 
placed stress on Latin and Greek. From 
this curriculum a student could enter 
any institution of higher education. 
The Oberrealschule stressed mathemat- 
ics and science. Students from this 
curriculum were greatly limited in the 
university programs which they could 
enter. The Aufbauschule catered large- 
ly to the more intelligent of the rural 
youth and was never of much influence, 
since less than 10 percent of secondary 
schools were of this type and these 
schools were small in enrollment. Even 
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the larger secondary schools of Ger- 
many seldom had more than between 
200 and 600 students. 

An idea of the curriculum under the 
Nazi may be obtained by knowing that 
about half of the student’s time was 
given to the traditional fields, while the 
other half was devoted to “concentra- 
tion” in history, geography, art, music, 
biology (heredity), and physical edu- 
cation. Inflexibility has been charac- 
teristic of the secondary school curricu- 
lum except for a few schools that during 
the Weimar Republic departed from the 
accustomed practices and built expert- 
mental curricula to recognize the local 
situation and the specific needs of the 
students. Under the Nazi such experi- 
mental schools were made to conform to 
the approved patterns. 


Entrance Criteria 


The youth who sought entrance to 
the secondary schools were most often 
boys. Even when girls were admitted 
they were assigned to separate second- 
ary schools for girls. Under the Nazi, 
entrance was dependent upon Aryan 
blood, physical prowess, mental ability, 
ideological reliability, leadership abil- 
ity, and a satisfactory record in history 
and German. Ability to do successful 
work in the secondary school and the 
university is now judged to be the im- 
portant criteria for entrance, but the 
procedures by which such abilities arc 
measured are not sufficiently reliable. 
Objective testing techniques are practi- 
cally unknown. Free secondary schools 
open to any youth who can effectively 
use the training there provided are con- 
templated in the planning of educa- 
tional reforms. 

The methods of teaching have been, 
and for the most part have continued 
to be, direct and formal. The teacher 
is commonly the obvious center of the 
educational process. Facts and other 
data are given to the students. The 
student learns what heistaught. Under 
the Nazi, lively dialogs between teacher 
and students were encouraged, but the 
dogmatic truth had to be the outcome 
of any correctly taught class. While 
many teachers in the German secondary 
‘schools of today are encouraging and 
practicing free discussion and informal 
study, they are doing so under the difft- 
culty of fixed seating, severe shortages 
of books, writing materials, and other 
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instructional aids, and with meager 
knowledge of and experience in demo- 
cratic procedures. They desire and they 
need help. 

The secondary school buildings now 
available would be judged thoroughly 
imadequate by our secondary school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Character- 
istically, the buildings are severely 
damaged, dark, and cold. Roofs have 
been patched or a temporary roof has 
been erected. Some window glass has 
been replaced, but many windows have 
been partially or wholly blocked out 
with brick or scrap materials. Electric 
lamps are scarce and electric power is 
critically short. The central heating 
system can, for the most part, not be 
used because of broken parts or short- 
ages of fuel. 

The many destroyed or damaged sec- 
ondary school buildings coupled with 
the shortages of fuel have caused the 
remaining buildings to be used by sev- 
eral school units on a shift basis with 
shortened class periods. Since second- 
ary schools of Germany have for many 
years been in session only during the 
forenoon period, with the students free 


ulum. The damaged buildings have 
also placed upon students and teachers 
the additional problem of going to a 
usable school building often far from 
home. The lack of adequate shoes and 
other clothing, the problems of trans- 
portation, and the additional time re- 
quired have made attendance at second- 
ary schools exceedingly difficult. 


Training of Teachers 


The teachers of the secondary schools 
are commonly elderly men, with here 
and there an elderly woman and some- 
times a young man or woman. ‘They 
were trained in a university after grad- 
uation from a secondary school. ‘Their 
training required 4 years of study in 
philosophy, psychology, and 3 scientific 
subjects chosen from German, religion, 
history and geography, foreign lan- 
guages—Greek, Latin, French, or Eng- 
lish—and mathematics and science. 
After passing, based largely on subject- 
matter mastery, the candidate for teach- 
ing became a Referendar for a 2-year 
period of observation and_ practice 
teaching at a secondary school for boys 
or girls. 


Typical Classroom of Today 


for study and recreation in the after- 
noon, such doubling up has been pos- 
sible, but not to the extent of three or 
more school units using the same build- 
ing. Looted or damaged science, shop, 
and library facilities have often re- 
sulted in a curtailment of the curric- 


This observation and practice, cou- 
pled with tutormg by the regular 
teachers and seminars with the school 
administrators, added the required pro- 
fessional trainmg. After another suc- 
cessful examination the candidate be- 
came an assistant teacher pending 
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appointment as a regular teacher. 
This training for secondary school 
teaching has tended to perpetuate 
formal instructional methods and a 
strong academic emphasis. Since uni- 
versities have had no department for 
carrying ou educational research and 
providing instruction to school admin- 
istrators and classroom teachers (who 
in turn provide the professional train- 
ing to candidates for teaching), the ex- 
perimental approach to a solution of 
educational problems is relatively un- 
known. While German teachers are 
often primitive in teaching and testing 
procedures they are by no means wnin- 
telligent. They grasp new ideas 
quickly and demonstrate resourceful- 
ness in putting them into practice. 


Summarizing 


In summary, it can be said that the 
secondary schools of Germany are smal] 


in enrollment and a small minority of 
pupils of the appropriate age attend 
them. The curriculum places emphasis 
on an academic preparation for college. 
The schools are housed in damaged 
buildings with rather inflexible seating. 
The classes are taught by older men and 
women who use rather formal proce- 
dures and who must work with meager 
instructional materials in dark and 
often cold rooms. The schools are fre- 
quently far away from home for both 
the teachers and the pupils. Many 
German 
strong desire for democratizing their 
secondary schools as shown by their 
eagerness to learn about and to put into 
practice procedures common in_ the 
United States. However, their hin- 
drances are many and severe and prog- 
ress in the removal of handicaps has 
necessarily been slow and difficult. 


A Program in Social Studies for 


German 


Schools 


by Howard R. Anderson, Specialist for Social Studies, 
Secondary Education Division 


HE REPORT of the United States 
Education Mission to Germany 
stated: “The most important change 
needed in all German schools is a change 
in the whole concept of the social sci- 
ences, both with respect to content and 
form. The pupils themselves must be 
the active agents in the learning process. 
Thus the social sciences . . . will con- 
tribute perhaps the major share to the 
development of democratic citizenship.” 
To facilitate the development by Ger- 
man teachers and administrators of an 
improved program in the social studies, 
the War Department late in January 
1947, assembled in Washington, seven 
specialists? who, following a period of 
briefing, were sent to Berlin to receive 
further information from the Educa- 


1 Howard R. Anderson, U. S. Office of Education ; 
John H. Haefner, University of Iowa; Allen Y. 
King, Cleveland Public Schools; Margaret O. 
Koopman, Central Michigan College of Education ; 
Frederick J. Moffit, New York State Department of 
Education; Burr Y. Phillips, University of Wis- 
consin; J. Russell Whitaker, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 
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tion and Religious Affairs Branch of 
the U. S. Military Government. They 
then were assigned to the various 
Linder in the U. S. Zone of Occupa- 
tion. After visiting German schoois 
and teacher-traiig institutions, talk- 
ing with German officials, professors, 
and teachers, and working with German 
authors and curriculum committees, the 
committee returned to Berlin to prepare 
a report on its findings. 

This report treats “Social Education 
in Germany,” “Goals and Principles for 
Social Education,” ‘The Social Studies 
Program,” “The Social Education of 
Teachers,” “Materials and Equipment,” 
and ends with recommendations termed, 
“A Program for Action.” In English 
and in its German translation the fe- 
port of the United States Social Studies 
Committee to Germany has been widely 
circulated in the U. S. Zone of Occupa- 
tion. In this country its early publica- 
tion may be sponsored by the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 


educational leaders have a 


Democratic Program Cannot Be 


Superimposed 


The policy of the U. S. Military Gov- 
ernment has been to place major respon- 
sibility for educational reforms on the 
Germans themselves, and the committee 
was in agreement with this plan. Man- 
ifestly, a democratic social studies pro- 
gram cannot be superimposed on the 
German or on any other school system. 
Indeed, it will be difficult to arouse in- 
terest in any school reform until a de- 
feated people sense the direction in 
which lasting political and economic 
reconstruction will proceed; are able to 
concern themselves with problems other 
than those of obtaining food, clothing, 
and shelter; and have at least minimum 
supplies of books, paper, pencils, and 
other basic school equipment. 

To insure the development of a demo- 
cratic program of education in the 
American Zone, the committee felt that 
12 years of tuition-free, common school- 
ing (rather than 4, as at present) should 
be made available to all pupils. Ger- 
man architects and educators should 
have a chance to consult with experts 
from other countries in setting stand- 
ards for school buildings, equipment, 
and playgrounds that meet modern edu- 
cational requirements. Promising Ger- 
man teachers and school admimistrators 
should be encouraged to carry on ad- 
vanced study both at German institu- 
tions and abroad. 

To achieve the democratization of 
Germany, changes must be made in the 
curricula for elementary children and 
for youth enrolled in the secondary 
schools. An effective program for 
adults must also be carried on through 
the Volkshochschulen. To insure the 
last-named objective, it will be necessary 
to reconsider the objectives, organiza- 
tion, offerings, and financing of the 
adult schools. At the present time, 
students in these schools are compelled 
to pay tuition, and there is little interest 
in social-science courses dealing with 
present-day problems. 


Translations Needed 


To insure the professional develop- 
ment of teachers, and the development 
of more functional curricula, the com- 
mittee recommended the organization 
of groups of teachers and school admin- 
istrators in each of the Linder to study, 
discuss, and evaluate modern educa- 
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tional practices and to become familiar 
with the research evidence justifying 
such practices. To facilitate such study 
(and the reeducation of German 
teachers generally) it is important to 
trauslate into German the best works 
on philosophy of education, educational 
psychology, child development, and 
methods of teaching, as well as authori- 
tative works in the fields of history. 
geography, political science, economics, 
sociology, etc. It is difficult for Amer- 
icans to understand how completely 
German teachers had been cut off from 
the outside world from 1933 to the end 
of World War IT. 

Committees of teachers should be or- 
ganized to plan a new social-studies 
curriculum; it should not be dictated by 
the German Ministries of Education. 
To facilitate the development of, and 
experimentation with. improved ma- 
terials and procedures, the problems of 
curriculum development should be con- 
sidered in courses and workshops spon- 
sored by the teacher-training institu- 
tions for both pre-service and in-service 
groups. Experimental schools should 
be established at the teacher-training 
institutions, and the schools for Ameri- 
ean children maintained by the Army 
should be made into demonstration 
centers open to German teachers and 
administrators. 

It is difficult to summarize briefly the 
weaknesses in the social studies instruc- 
tion which had been characteristic of 
German schools. Generally, too little 
time had been devoted to such instrue- 
tion; too little opportunity had been 
provided for social learning through 
activities inside and outside the class- 
room; too much emphasis had been 
placed on lecturing and on rote memori- 
zation; teaching had been authoritarian 
and formal rather than practical. In 
most German schools the social studies 
program reflected an intense preoccupa- 
tion with the past, and the logical ar- 
rangements of subjects took precedence 
over the planning of a program which 
met the needs of children and of society. 
To be sure, the Nazis developed a pro- 
gram of direct indoctrination which 
differed sharply from the approach used 
in the days of the Weimar Republic. 
The new Germany must break both with 
the perverted goals of the Nazi regime 
and with the tradition of not dealing 
realistically in the curriculum with 
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problems of immediate concern to 


youth. 


Some Guiding Principles 

It is even more difficult to suggest 
briefly the guiding principles which 
might contribute to the development of 
an improved social studies program for 
German schools. The following state- 
ments, however, reflect the thinking of 
the Committee: 


1. Much time and effort are required for the 
development of social competency. 
2. A good social studies program must be 


characterized by the highest scholarship 
and objectivity. 

3. Differences between peoples are explained 
by differences in their history and in their 
environment. 

4. The social studies program should coun- 

teract tendencies to narrow self-interest, 
class-consciousness, provincialisin, and 
chauvinisin. 

. Teaching which reflects the findings of 
modern psychology will increase the effec- 
tiveness of the social studies program. 

3. The citizens of the local community, as well 
as the school authorities, have a responsi- 
bility for the type of social education pro- 
vided by their schools. 


Oo 
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Evaluation and Guidance in 
German Schools 


by David Segel, Specialist in Tests and Measurements, 
Secondary Education Division 


HE EDUCATION branch of the 

Office of Military Government of 
Wurttemberg-Baden (Germany) as- 
signed to the writer the problem of 
investigating and evaluating the meth- 
ods now used for the selection of pupils 
for the secondary schools. This work 
was begun simultaneously on two 
fronts. On the one hand, a subjective 
investigation was launched. German 
educators were interviewed, schools vis- 
ited, and available statistics on enroll- 
ments were studied. On the other hand 
a second approach—an objective one— 
was made through the construction of 
an intelligence test and using it in get- 
ting at the facts concerning the selec- 
tion process at a critical point in the 
German school system. This paper 
gives some results of these investiga- 
tions and makes a general appraisal of 
the status of the evaluation and guid- 
ance program in the German schools. 


Subjective Evaluation of Methods of 
Selecting Students 


Although presented from various 
angles in other articles in this issue, the 
following description is given as back- 
ground for this discussion. In Ger- 
many all children attend the same 
schools for the first 4 years or until 
they are 9 or 10 years of age. At the 
end of these 4 years certain selected 
pupils, about 10 percent of the total, 
enter secondary education which con- 


tinues for S more years for a total of 
12 years of elementary and secondary 
education. Graduation from the sec- 
ondary schools is a preparation for and 
entitles them to enter a university or 
higher technical school. Pupils not se- 
lected to enter secondary schools con- 
tinue in the elementary school for an- 
other 4 years for a total of 8 years of 
elementary education. A few of the 
pupils completing this 8-year elemen- 
tary school program enter a special 
trade school for another 2 or 3 years, 
but the large majority go on to a work- 
continuation school program—working 
at some job, except for 1 day a week at 
school. ‘This continues until they are 
17 years of age, when they become full- 
time industrial workers. 

Although there are variations from 
these two curriculums, in general pu- 
pils either go through elementary 
school and end their full-time formal 
education at the age of 14, or they enter 
the secondary school with the hope of 
passing through it and the university 
with final university graduation at the 
age of 22 or 23. Aside from the differ- 
ences in the length of time required for 
completion of these two curriculums 
they differ substantially in the nature 
of content and methodology of instruc- 
tion. 

How are the secondary school pupils 
selected? During the first 4 years of 
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ADVERTISEMENTS dramatize the value 
of education to children, parents, and the 
Nation. Heavy emphasis is placed on the 
importance of the teacher. Each ad urges 
readers to take an active interest in edu- 


eational conditions in their community. 
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A Message from the President Appears on the Cover of the Booklet 


HE material on these pages is reproduced from a 

booklet now being mailed to thousands of American 
business firms and advertising agencies. The booklet 
emphasizes the stake of business in surmounting the 
present crisis in our schools, urges businessmen to bring 
the situation home to the public through their adver- 
tising and other channels. 

The booklet contains 9 advertisements, including 
those shown here; graphic designs suitable for use as 
posters, car cards, or outdoor advertising; and other 
material. Businesses are invited to run the ads “as is” 
or to use them as a basis for preparing their own 
material. 

It is hoped that the booklet will help secure adver- 
tising support from business firms which use space in 
magazines and newspapers. Radio advertisers are 
already cooperating. Some 500 nationally sponsored 
programs have carried messages. Others are scheduled 
in the months ahead. 
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Radio programs, 


newspapers, and magazines 


to carry messages 


Edueators will be interested in the steps taken to 
secure this extremely valuable support from American 
business. Some 9 months ago the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee on Education and the U. 8. Office of Education 
asked the Advertising Council, a non-profit organization 
representing every segment of the advertising business, 
to help arouse the public to the need for improving con- 
clitions in the schools. The Council agreed, developed 
a Fact Sheet for radio advertisers, and asked a leading 
advertising agency to prepare the booklet now being 
distributed. The creative work on the campaign, as 
well as the space and time devoted to it by advertisers, 
is donated as a public service. 

Additional plans are being developed by the Citizens 
Federal Committee and the Office of Education in co- 
operation with the Advertising Council. For example, 
a “kit” of materials—including ads, radio announce- 
ments, etc.—is being planned to help communities pre- 
sent local information campaigns about their schools. 
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(from page 15) 
the elementary school period, parents 
and teachers decide for each child 
whether or not he is to be put on the 
register of some particular secondary 
school for the purpose of taking its en- 
trance examination. ‘The entrance ex- 
amination itself is largely in the hands 
of the secondary school. There is one 
major and one minor fault involved 
in this procedure. The major fault is 
that the basis of selecting the pupils 
who are to take the entrance examina- 
tions is not a uniform one or one 
founded on any objective principle of 
selection—being in the main based on 
some combination of the wishes and 
status of the parents and the opinion 
of the elementary school teachers. ‘The 
pupil himself has little to say in the 
matter. His mental capacities or scho- 
lastic aptitudes seem to receive little 
consideration. The social and_ eco- 
nomic background of the family is, in 


the opinion of the writer, fundamental 
in this decision. Only about 10 percent 
of the elementary school pupils are se- 
lected to take the secondary school en- 
trance examination, Since most of the 
pupils selected for the entrance exam- 
ination pass it (around 95 percent) the 
real selection occurs on the subjective 
and indefinite basis briefly described 
above. ‘The entrance examination is, 
therefore, not a true screening device 
since the screening has been done be- 
fore the pupils take the examination. 

The minor fault in this process is that 
the type of entrance examination used is 
subjective—being of the essay type and 
without any prestandards set up for 
judging the product—so that the differ- 
ent persons reading the examination 
papers often arrive at very different 
marks, 

From the subjective investigation it 
was concluded that the system used for 
selecting candidates for the secondary 


school is unscientific and subject to all 
possible capriciousness, and that it is 
highly improbable that the selection 
taking place results in those pupils who 
are best qualified being given an oppor- 
tunity to attend secondary schools. In 
fact, the writer would set down as a 
general principle that any system of 
selection which eliminates 90 percent 
before the (presumably) screening on 
the basis of ability takes place, is one 
which leaves itself open to other types 
of influence such as social and political 
status, economic conditions, parental 
ambition, or pure caprice. 


Objective Study of Selection 


The second approach to this problem, 
developed simultaneously with the 
above-described subjective investiga- 
tion, was to construct an original group 
intelligence test and administer it to 
representative boys in the eighth year 
of schooling—both in the elementary 
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and secondary school. The result on 
one part of the intelligence test dis- 
cussed is pictured in the accompanying 
figure. The results on the other sec- 
tions were similar. These results show 
that although the boys attending sec- 
ondary school were as a whole above the 
average in intelligence there was a large 
number of boys of equally high intelli- 
gence in the elementary school. <Ac- 
tually, the average score of the high 
intelligence group in the elementary 
school was somewhat higher than that 
of the boys attending high school. 
Evaluation and guidance work in the 
sense in Which we use those terms in the 
United States has been practically non- 
existent in Germany. Objective meas- 
urement for either instruction or guid- 
ance has been absent from the German 
schools since 1931. Before that date 
some objective tests had been con- 
structed, but no group standardized 
tests had been developed. The Bober- 
tag Revision of the Binet-Simon had 
been used but not extensively. Evalua- 
tion methods represented by more or 
less standardized procedures such as are 
used in the United States for the evalu- 
ation of schools or classes have never 
been used in Germany. The only eval- 
uation carried on is that of individual 
pupils and this is done without uniform 
procedures, i. e., on the basis of subjec- 
tive examinations, oral interviews, and 
the general judgment and wishes of 
teachers and parents. No research has 
been carried on to check the accuracy of 
these subjective evaluation methods. 
About the only guidance work in Ger- 
man schools occurs at the time youth 
leaves the elementary school to enter a 
continuation school and apprenticeship 
program. The employment offices give 


information about different occupations. 


to youth to help them decide the voca- 
tion in which they are to be ap- 
prenticed. 

All our evaluation of conditions in 
German schools points to the great need 
for measurement and guidance work if 
the schools are to fulfill their mission 
as democratizing agents. The result of 
this objective investigation is especially 
significant in showing the clear need 
for reorganizing both elementary and 
secondary education so that all pupils 
would be given an equal chance and the 
mental potentiality of youth would be 
utilized by German society. 
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The Curriculum for German 


Schools 


by Mary Dabney Davis, Specialist, Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education 


HE GROUP of consultants assigned 

to study and advise on the curriculum 
for German schools represented all lev- 
els of education from the elementary 
school through the teachers colleges 
and universities. A detailed briefing 
by the headquarters staff in Berlin gave 
a background for the varying assign- 
ments. It also threw into relief the 
rapidity and effectiveness with which 
the present organization for Germany’s 
education program in the American 
Zone of Occupation has been developed. 

Preparation for this education pro- 
gram began with initial paper plans 
made in England during the spring of 
1944. Later as our armies advanced 
into Germany the responsibility of ed- 
ucation authorities centered upon gei- 
ting children in the conquered towns 
off the streets and into schools as a 
measure of safety. As order was estab- 
lished, the major problem centered in 
disposing of nazism as the core of the 
curriculum, ‘This past school year has 
been regarded as the beginning of the 
long pull for a sound educational pro- 
gram for Germany based upon demo- 
cratic principles and made available to 
all. 

To assist with the development of 
this program the consultants were as- 
signed individually or in small groups 
to study, assist, and recommend adjust- 
ments to improve the service. Some 
members of the group worked in all 
three of the States of our Zone of Oc- 
cupation and others centered their at- 
tention within a specified area where 
assistance in developing or furthering 
a special service was requested by the 
Military Government’s educational 
staff. 

In each State major attention was 
bemg placed upon the development of 
an over-all plan for the New School 
of Germany. This program provided 
many opportunities for the consnitants 
to work with the German education 
officers and to meet with members of 


both the general and the curmeculum 
committees. 


Planning the New School in Hesse 


Each State program is required to 
be based on principles of democracy 
which will help to break many past 
traditions of limited school opportuni- 
ties for different social classes and open 
the way for needed innovations. 

In Hesse, as in the other two States 
of our Zone, responsibility for educa- 
tional leadership is vested in a Minis- 
ter and his staff whose assignments are 
somewhat comparable with those of our 
State education departments. In de- 
veloping the curriculum for Hesse’s 
New School the Mmister appomted an 
over-all Committee of Fifty represent- 
ing all sections of the State and all 
aspects of school administration and 
program from kindergarten through 
the college level. To this general com- 
mittee reports are referred by the five 
main committees concerned with kin- 
dergartens, elementary schools, high 
schools, vocational schools, and teacher 
preparation. In turn, reports are made 
to these organizational committees by 
subcommittees on the social studies, 
mathematics, languages, physics and 
chemistry, religious education, art, mu- 


sic, and physical education. Twenty 
members work on each committee. 
Problems of content and_ teaching 


method are brought first to the general 
cominittees organized by school levels. 
Knotty problems and questions of pol- 
icy are settled by the over-all Commit- 
tee of Fifty. 

This seems a workable plan and mem- 
bership on the committees is regarded 
as an honor and a major responsibility. 
Discussion at the meetings is active. 
Staff members of the Military Govern- 
ment’s education office attend and advise 
as needed. Pubhshers, members of the 
legislature, and others have been invited 
to attend and in some instances, to pre- 
sent proposals for the Mew School. 
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Those of us serving as consultants had 
opportunities to comment on questions 
of Committee policy, to explain how we 
in the United States organize and ad- 
minister our schools, how we _ teach, 
what our classrooms look like, and how 
we prepare our teachers. Trequently 
the question centered upon “What has 
happened since 1933?” 


Provision for Kindergartens 


Although first developed in Germany, 
kindergartens have been regarded as a 
“stepchild” by public education and 
with few exceptions the schools caring 
for young children have been operated 
by private agencies, by church organiza- 
tions, and by labor unions. Teacher 
education has been separate from that 
for primary school work and sometimes 
offered by a type of vocational institute. 
Under the present Vew School program 
in Hesse kindergartens are authorized 
in public education at public expense. 

Answers to questions on which the 
first meeting with the New School 
Kindergarten Committee centered, cov- 
ered the basic need to study child 
growth and behavior; a description to- 
gether with strip films of a kindergarten 
day in an American school ; cooperative 
relationships between parents and 
school, kindergartens and elementary 
classes, school and community health 
and welfare services; records of chil- 
dren’s development ; equipment designs ; 
the relationship of publicly and _ pri- 
vately controlled schools; teacher prep- 


aration, and _ teachers’ professional 
groups. Discussion of these topics led 


to invitations for consultation with pri- 
vately-controlled as well as publicly- 
supported schools. 

One of the results of these and other 
conferences was a request from the 
superintendent of schools for Frank- 
furt, where kindergartens have been a 
part of the public-school program for 
many years, to assist in making a closer 
relationship between the kindergartens 
and primary classes. This resulted in 
plans for an exchange of classes by a 
limited number of kindergarten and 
first-grade teachers for the present 
school year. 


Curriculum Aids 


It is no slight task to guide the de- 
velopment of major adjustments in a 
Nation-wide school system. Facing 
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the need for authentic guides to be used 
by both the American and the German 
staffs, plans were made by the head- 
quarters staff in Berlin to develop a 
Curriculum and Textbook Center in 
strategic places within the three States, 
the Bremen Enclave, and Berlin. 

Nine Centers are now in operation 
throughout the American Zone. Within 
the limits of their resources they pro- 
vide materials for curriculum commit- 
tees interested in all age levels, for 
people working on programs of teacher 
preparation, and for agencies inter- 
ested in youth activities and adult ed- 
ucation. German professional work- 
ers, members of education and welfare 
staffs in the British, Russian, and 
French sectors of Berlin are welcome 
at the Berlin Center which is located 
in education office headquarters. 

Reports presented at the June meet- 
ing of directors of the Centers pointed 
to current problems and suggested new 
steps to be taken in providing materi- 
als and in making them easily avail- 
able to local schools, colleges, and com- 
munity groups. Accounts of progress 


included additions of texts, bulletins, 
and visual aids, and increased requests 
for material on principles of democ- 
racy. A statement of present needs of 
the Centers includes a publicity organ 
for distribution to teachers throughout 
the Zone, loan packets of pupil records 
and samples of children’s work in 
American schools, and translations of 
our curriculum materials into German. 

The “long pull” for our education 
program in Germany is well under way. 
Its progress cannot travel an easy path 
for school buildings are inadequate 
even though great effort to rebuild them 
has been made. Equipment is out- 
moded, inadequate, and not conducive 
to the forming of small groups which 
help to develop social habits, Class 
supphes are difficult to obtain. Short- 
ages still exist in food and clothing. 
The responsibility of extending this 
program to meet the need of education 
for democracy in Germany during 
these years of adjustment is a heavy 
one and requires the continuing in- 
terest and helpfulness of American 
educators. 


School Plants in Germany 


by Ray L. Hamon, Chief, School Housing, School Administration Division 


HE REHABILITATION of Ger- 

man school plants and the erection 
of new facilities depend upon such 
basic considerations as: The political 
reorganization of Germany; economic 
rehabilitation ; reorganization of a pub- 
lic-school system to serve a democratic 
German society; the ultimate number, 
size, type, and locations of schools; and 
revised curricula and methods of in- 
struction. 

The immediate problem is to provide 
safe, adequate, and healthful school 
housing for all elementary, secondary, 
and vocational school pupils. This 
phase of the problem will not be too 
difficult in the rural villages and small 
undamaged towns, but it may require 
from 2 to 5 years to achieve this goal 
in the larger population centers. Most 
of the school buildings in the industrial 
areas suffered war damage ranging 
from slight to total destruction. In 
many cases, portions of the buildings 
were completely destroyed, while other 


portions suffered only roof and window 
damage. 

Thousands of roofs have, been 
patched, temporary roofs have been 
erected, some glass has been replaced, 
and many windows have been partially 
blocked out with brick and scrap ma- 
terials. Still thousands of classrooms 
could be put back in service if more 
window glass and roofing materials 
were available. The chief bottleneck 
to school building rehabilitation, as 
well as general economic recovery, is 
coal to operate manufacturing plants. 
Another handicap to industrial reha- 
bilitation is the fact that essential raw 
materials are in different Zones under 
different occupation authorities. As 
building materials become available, 
schools need to be given a high priority 
in order to share materials with family 
dwellings, hospitals, and industrial and 
commercial establishments essential to 
a subsistence economy. 

In addition to destroyed and damaged 
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school buildings, the German schools 
have suffered the temporary loss of 
many buildings which are used for other 
than school purposes, such as German 
civilian hospitals, German civil admin- 
istration, American dependent schools, 
American military offices, and troop rec-, 
reation facilities. Careful study needs 
to be given to the minimum housing 
requirements and the possibilities of 
other accommodations so as to release 
German school buildings for the use of 
German schools as soon and as com- 
pletely as possible. 


Inadequacies of Physical Facilities 


The German schools in operation are 
handicapped by the inadequacy and 
poor condition of physical facilities. 
One of these handicaps is lack of fuel 
and heating facilities. Many central 
heating plants are out of commission 
and materials are not available for their 
repair. Many buildings are being used 
for types of schools other than their 
original purpose. Certain phases of the 
curriculum must be omitted because 
special facilities have been destroyed. 
The general food shortage has made it 
mandatory to attempt to serve school 
lunches. Since modern lunchroom fa- 
cilities did not exist in the original Ger- 
man schools, soup kitchens have been 
improvised, thus adding to the difficult 
school organization. 

The following table indicates the 
school building situation in the State 
of Bavaria, including both urban and 
village schools. 


1938 1947 

Total population____ 7,000,000 — 9, 000, 000 
Classrooms in school 

CkG ee 21, 700 17, 000 
Enrollment: 

NOGA oe 1, 280, 000 1, 650, 000 

Elementary ~~ _-- 900, 000 1, 200, 000 

Secondary —-____- 80, 000 100, 000 

WORE Oa 300, 000 350, 000 


Bavaria was hard hit, both by the loss 
of buildings and by an influx of popu- 
lation from Berlin and from the portion 
of eastern Germany taken over by 
Poland. More than 3,000 of the 17,000 
Bavarian classrooms in use in 1947 were 
repaired by teachers and pupils for 
temporary use. 

In the spring of 1947, 2,450 usable 
classrooms in Bavaria were still being 
used for purposes other than schools; 
mostly for German hospitals, general 
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German administration, and refugees. 
Even when these facilities are returned 
to school use, it will require 13,550 addi- 
tional classrooms to house the Bavarian 
enrollment with 50 pupils per rcom. 

The following table gives some indi- 
cation as to the school plant situation in 
the City of Berlin. 


1938 1947 
Total population____ 4, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
Classrooms in school 
ISG pees fee nwe ane IBY Te 4r/ 6, 062 
Enrollment : 
Potalijsess2- os 431, 836 449, 339 
Elementary and 
special (1-8)_-~ 259, 528 308, 980 
Intermediate 
(6-10) = 12, 878 16, 266 
Secondary (5-12)_ 58, 310 43, 229 
Vocational! 22=--2—) 1035120 80, S64 


At the beginning of World War II, 
there were 608 school buildings in use 
in Berlin. By June 1945, 124 of these 
had been totally destroyed; 111 were 
so heavily damaged that they could not 
be used ; 81 were being used as hospitals, 
by occupation troops, etc.; and the re- 
maining 292 buildings, although par- 
tially damaged, had a total of .3,044 
classrooms which were usable. The 
picture in 1947 shows remarkable prog- 
ress, but there is still a long way to go. 
Berlin now needs 8,000 more classrooms. 
About 1,800 of these needed rooms could 
be provided if glass, cement, lumber, 
and roofing materials were available for 
their repair. ; 

A remarkable thing about the Berlin 
situation is a 50,000 increase in elemen- 
tary enrollment from 1938 to 1947 in 
spite of a 35,000 drop in secondary and 
vocational enrollment and a loss of one 
million in total population. Some of 
this is due to retardation of pupils be- 
cause of disrupted schools during and 
immediately following the war. Some 
is probably due to influx of refugee 
children. ‘The chief explanation, how- 
ever, seems to be the high birth rate 
encouraged by the Third Reich. 


Comprehensive Plans Needed 


Considerable portions of the large in- 
dustrial cities will have to be rebuilt. 
This vast amount of reconstruction will 
require many years, and should not be 
undertaken without comprehensive city 
and area plans. Now is an opportune 
time to prepare long-range plans for 
rebuilding German cities with wide 
throughways, parks, civic centers, and 


public buildings for administration, 
hospitals, and schools. German school 
authorities and city planning engineers 
in Berlin, Munich, Niirnberg, and 
other localities are making progress in 
planning for rebuilding. There is a 
danger, however, that city engineers 
may provide only for the traditional 
types of schools on restricted sites un- 
less the planning is done in close coop- 
eration with the Areis Schulrat in ac- 
cordance with standards and principles 
to be established by the Land Ministry 
of Education. 

The types, sizes, and locations of 
schools must be determined early in the 
planning program in order that ade- 
quate sites may be provided im the com- 
prehensive city and area plans. Schools 
should be planned as community edu- 
cational, cultural, and recreational cen- 
ters for youth and adults, as well as 
for the regularly enrolled pupils. In 
the larger cities, it may be necessary in 
some cases to locate secondary schools 
on the outskirts in order to secure suffi- 
cient land for school and community 
play fields and public recreational fa- 
cilities. In the rural areas the over-all 
area plan should contemplate some con- 
solidation of small village schools in 
order to provide educational centers 
sufficiently large for economy and effec- 
tiveness. 


Typical Schools and Classrooms 


Most of the German school buildings 
are massive, formal, and dark, and are 
located on small sites. The typical city 
school building consists of basement 
and four stories. The smaller village 
school buildings are usually two stories 
with living quarters for teachers and 
their families on the second floor. Some 
of the older buildings were built with 
masonry walls and combustible floor 
and roof construction, but most of the 
buildings erected since World War I 
are of fire-resistive construction. 

The classrooms in general are too 
small for anything except the most for- 
mal type of teaching. Classrooms of 
about 19 by 24 feet seem to be typical 
for many buildings. In a few cases 
classrooms are about 21 by 32 feet, 
which is approximately the size of our 
traditional American classroom which 
we now consider to be too small for 
modern teaching methods. 

The typical German classroom has 
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Typical Classroom Before the War 


windows on one side, blackboard on two 
sides, cloak hooks along one wall or 
in adjacent cloak room, cement floors 
with or without linoleum, and a plat- 
form for the teacher’s desk across the 
front end of the room. Tack board, 
supply cabinets, and acoustical treat- 
ment are lacking in the German schools. 
The teacher's platform usually exists 
even in the more modern schools built 
as late as 1930, 

The most typical characteristic of 
German classrooms is the pupil seat 
and desk equipment, which indicates 
the most formal type of pupil-text- 
teacher relationship. The German 
school seat-desk equipment consists of 
a double combination similar to the 
American double seat of two genera- 
tions ago. These double units are usu- 
ally hinged to the floor at one end so 
they can be turned up on end for sweep- 
ing under them. Some designs com- 
bine the double seat and attached back 
support with the double desk; in other 
designs, the seat or bench only is at- 
tached to the desk it serves and the 
pupils use the next desk to the rear as 
a back support. 

Science facilities are usually meager 
and homemaking and industrial arts 
equipment, even in the special schools, 
is hmited. These special instruction 
facilities are now almost entirely lack- 
ing where the destruction was heavy. 
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Because of the loss of special equipment, 
many special rooms are now used as 
regular classrooms. 


Attention to Designs 


In planning buildings for a long- 
range program, careful thought must 
be given to designs which will contrib- 
ute to a more informal type of school 
organization and educational method 
along more demoeratic lines in keeping 
with the educational reform which is 
now taking place. German school archi- 
tects need to familiarize themselves 
with modern school designs in other 
countries as well as the best prewar Ger- 
man school buildings. It is essential 
that the German educators instruct the 
architects as to the space and equipment 
requirements for functional plants 
which will house adequately and satis- 
factorily the new and evolving German 
school system. ‘The German engineers 
and builders erected some good school 
buildings between the two world wars. 
Structurally they were excellent, and 
they might have been functional for the 
types of education then offered. The 
same types of design will not, however, 
be satisfactory for the reformed post- 
war educational programs. 

Around 1928 there was an attempt by 
two or three progressive German archi- 
tects to apply modern architecture to 
schools. This break with tradition is 


illustrated by two schools erected in 
Berlin in 1928 and 1980, a 1939 school 
in Niirnberg, and a 1930 Frankfort 
school which is now used as an Ameri- 
can dependents’ school. Even these 
schools, although of modern architec- 
ture, were designed for a formal type 
of education. 

Arrangements should be made for 
adapting some of the modern American 
school plant literature to German needs 
and translating it for publication in 
the German language. It cannot be 
stressed too strongly, however, that Ger- 
miman educators and architects must de- 
sign their future school plants to meet 
their own conditions and needs. 

The next step in solving both the im- 
mediate and long-range phases of the 
German school plant problem is a com- 
prehensive survey of all school plant 
facilities as to their condition and ade- 
quacy and the need for additional fa- 
cilities. Such a study should: (1) 
reveal the possibilities of further re- 
lease of school buildings now being used 
for other purposes; (2) indicate ma- 
terials and labor required out of the 
present restricted economy for the fur- 
ther repair of school buildings; (3) 
point out the need for providing tempo- 
rary facilities sufficient to accommodate 
all pupils for a full school day; (4) de- 
velop principles of city and area-wide 
planning to the end that adequate school 
sites will be reserved at the proper loca- 
tions; (5) develop techniques for coop- 
erative planning by school officials, 
teachers, architects, and engineers look- 
ing toward functional designs for fu- 
ture school buildings; and (6) develop 
general principles for the selection of 
school sites, the design and construction 
of school buildings, and the design and 
manufacture of school furniture and 
equipment. 


Compact Day—November 21 


NOVEMBER 21 marks the three hun- 
dred and twenty-sixth anniversary of 
the signing of the Mayflower Compact. 
Materials for schools, including Sugges- 
tions for the Observance of Compact 
Day and Suggestions to Teachers, may 
be obtained from the General Society of 
Mayflower Descendants, Box 936, Prov- 
idence 1, R. I. Copies of the Compact 
and of radio addresses including biblio- 
graphies are available from the Society. 
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The Place of Instructional Materials 
and Methods in Rebuilding Public 
Education in Germany 


by R. R. Lowdermilk, Educational Uses of Radio, Auxiliary Services Division 


EALISTIC PLANNING aimed at 
rebuilding public education in Ger- 
many takes into account the fact that, 


traditionally, much of the teaching’ 


over the years has been concerned pri- 
marily with “implanting” ready-made 
conclusions and with developing effec- 
tive self-disciplines which sharply de- 
limit the areas within which the indi- 
vidual will presume to exercise inde- 
pendent judgment. Students were 
“told,” in effect, what to believe, rather 
than trained to use the techniques of 
critical thinking. 

Consequently, with each passing gen- 
eration, an increasingly large segment 
of the German population was psycho- 
logically “conditioned” to look to its 
presumably informed authorities in 
public life for social and_ political 
leadership. Thus, the very nature of 
the teaching which characterized much 
of Germany’s public education through 
the years was responsible, in some 
measure at least, for creating the kind 
of thinking habits and civic attitudes 
which made possible the Nazi Party’s 
rise to power! 


A Task of Vast Proportions 


Now that their country has suffered 
the second major military defeat within 
the life-span of a single generation, the 
more thoughtful elements of the Ger- 
man people seem to recognize the dan- 
gers inherent in putting their trust in 
authoritarian leadership. Many ex- 
press the viewpoint that the new Ger- 
man state must be fashioned along the 
lines of a republican form of govern- 
ment, wherein national policies stem 
from the manifest will of the majority, 
and elected leaders are the servants of 
the people, rather than their masters. 
They recognize, too, that an enlight- 
ened electorate is essential to the ulti- 
mate success of any republican form of 
government. Consequently, one of 
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their first steps toward building an en- 
during democracy will necessarily be 
that of developing a system of free pub- 
lic education to prepare their young 
people effectively to assume the civic 
responsibilities that citizenship in any 
democracy entails. 

This represents a task of vast propor- 
tions. In the course of the War, many 
of the school buildings and much of 
the equipment, as has been pointed out 
in another article in this issue, were 
either destroyed or damaged so severely 
as to make them unusable. Most of the 
technical equipment, such as laboratory 
apparatus, motion-picture and lantern- 
slide projectors, radio receiving sets, 
and phonographs, as well as teaching 
supplies are practically nonexistent. 
Relatively few of the text and reference 
books remain, and most of these contain 
Nazi propaganda which renders them 
unusable. 


Even more serious is the critical 
shortage of qualified teachers. Those 
in service when the Nazi Party gained 
control of Germany’s educational sys- 
tem were replaced by others strongly 
pro-Nazi in their sympathies. Since 
teachers of this kind, obviously, can not 
be employed in the schools now being 
reopened, it has been necessary to recall 
as many of the former teachers as are 
still available—teachers, it must be re- 
membered, who have not been permit- 
ted to practice their profession during 
the 14 years of Nazi domination. Many 
of these teachers are advanced in 
years—some past retirement age—and, 
in view of the fact that Germany has 
been virtually isolated, culturally and 
intellectually, for 14 years, they are out 
of touch with newer trends and devel- 
opments in educational theory and 
practice in the rest of the world. It 
is hardly surprising. then, that these 


teachers, lacking textbooks and other 
teaching materials, should fall, natu- 
rally, into their old, established habits 
of lecture-method teaching. 

In other words, the conditions under 
which the reopened schools of Germany 
are forced to operate will tend to per- 
petuate the same kind of “fact-giving” 
teaching which has characterized Ger- 
man education in the past! Instead of 
being trained to analyze, compare, and 
evaluate facts and opinions about pre- 
sumed facts, students are s¢z// concen- 
trating their efforts on rote memoriza- 
tion of what their teachers tell them are 
facts! 

Unfortunately, remedying this condi- 
tion is a slow and diflicult process. 
True enough, existing school buildings 
are being repaired, and planning is in 
progress for the construction of new 
school plants. New school furniture 
and other kinds of equipment are sched- 
uled for early production. Existing 
textbooks and other instructional ma- 
terials are being inspected carefully for 
Nazi propaganda, and those found to 
be free of any objectionable material 
are promptly released for use in the 
schools. A number of manuscripts of 
new textbooks prepared since the end 
of the War have already been approved 
for publication, and still others are be- 
ing written. German educators and 
statesmen, with the help of our military 
government’s educational specialists 
and visiting educational specialists 
from America, have developed detailed 
outlines for the preparation of new 
curricula in the major areas of instruc- 
tion, and courses of study are now being 
written, The majority of the teacher- 
training institutions have been re- 
opened, and are filled to capacity with 
eager young Germans who are applying 
themselves seriously to preparation for 
the teaching profession. 

However, it will probably be years 
before there is a sutlicient number of 
adequately equipped school plants to 
meet the needs of the expanded pro- 
gram of tuition-free public education 
now planned. Because of the critical 
paper shortage in Germany at this time, 
it had been possible, up to May 1 of this 
year, to publish only one series of new 
textbooks—a set of school atlases—and 
it is estimated that, even assuming that 
an adequate supply of paper can be 
made available, it would take at least 
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2 years before enough new textbooks 
could be printed to relieve the present 
situation materially! Within the next 
year, graduates of the teacher-training 
institutions will begin to take their 
places in the schools. This, unques- 
tionably, will ease the problem of 
teacher shortage somewhat in the not- 
too-remote future, but, every effort 
needs to be made in the meantime, to 
change instructional methods in the 
teacher-training schools themselves, so 
that these newly trained teachers will 
not copy the “fact-giving” methods of 
their instructors, rather than teach their 
students how to think! 

This does not mean that what has been 
done, to cate, by way of rebuilding Ger- 
many’s educational system, has been 
without value. To the contrary, those 
things which have been undertaken 
have had definite places as an essential 
part of the over-all program. But it is 
hoped that increased consideration can 
be given to the potential implications 
of the traditional tendency, in Germany, 
for teachers to “teach facts” rather than 
to stimulate critical thinking. If this 
assumption is correct, it would appear, 
then, that the most immediate need of 
the schools of Germany is that of free 
access to an abundance and rich variety 
of new, up-to-the-minute instructional 
content, organized so as to stimulate 
inquiry rather than to end it; to provoke 
thoughtful analysis rather than to en- 
courage passive acceptance; and to pro- 
mote the continuing re-examination of 
beliefs rather than to reinforce delib- 
erately implanted biases. 


Radio an Available Medium 


A medium most readily available in 
Germany through which this purpose 
must be accomplished is, of course, radio 
broadcasting. 

Radio broadcast stations in Germany 
are supported by funds derived from 
a special tax on receiving-set owners, 
rather than from income received from 
the sponsors of paid advertising. Con- 
trol of the programing policies of each 
station is vested in what amounts to 
a special board of directors representa- 
tive of the various social, cultural, civic, 
and occupational groups within its 
service area. Hence, as much statiou 
time can be made available for broad- 
casting educational programs as the 
schools consider necessary. In addi- 
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tion, many of the larger cities of Ger- 
many have wired radio systems (draht- 
funk) which, though not in operation 
now, could be rebuilt and extended for 
use in school broadcasting, should the 
time come when the demand for edu- 
cational programs might become so 
heavy as to be a burden to the regular 
stations. A number of democratically 
minded frontier thinkers in education 
are known to officials of our military 
government in Germany, who, with a 
little help from America (perhaps a 
few months of training in this country, 
or assistance in the nature of a few 
educational program writers and pro- 
ducers sent to work with them for half 
a year), should be capable of training 
teacher groups to write and produce 
programs of the kinds needed. Sub- 
stantial assistance from America would 
be needed in order to equip the schools 
with suitable program-receiving facili- 
ties, at least at the outset, but the ex- 
pense involved would be relatively 
small in comparison with other items 
of the cost of occupation. 

The actual problems involved in in- 
stituting a comprehensive program of 
education by radio in the American Oc- 
cupation Zone of Germany are far out- 
weighed by the values it would afford. 
The initial stages of such a program 
would probably need to emphasize pro- 
viding teachers with the instructional 
content. At least some of the broad- 
casts, at this stage, might properly be 
of the “direct teaching” type, in order 
to show German teachers, by example, 
that teaching involves something more 
than merely “teaching facts.” How- 
ever, as new textbooks become avail- 
able, and as teachers develop instruc- 
tional methods appropriate to the edu- 
cational objectives they seek to accom- 
plish, radio can be used for many other 
educational purposes for which it has 
been shown to be uniquely effective. 

With respect to promoting the intel- 
lectual growth of students, for example, 
it can provide the teacher with a wealth 
of instructional materials appropriate 
for use in awakening interests, stimu- 
lating intellectual curiosity and critical 
inquiry, in promoting searching analy- 
sis, and in broadening the bases for 
comprehensions. With respect to de- 
veloping social understandings, it can 
present dramatic sketches showing so- 
cial motivations and the selection and 


application of social techniques, or it 
can sharpen perceptions of social sig- 
nificance through objective analysis of 
contemporary issues and events. In the 
field of appreciations, it can provide 
programs—great music, literary mas- 
terpieces, and drama—to be used in de- 
veloping discriminating tastes and in 
giving students command of the tech- 
niques by which they can enhance their 
own individual satisfactions. In the 
field of guidance, by employing the 
techniques of the panel discussion or 
forum, it can provide young people 
with a convenient medium through 
which they can analyze and evaluate 
their everyday experiences; or, employ- 
ing the techniques of dramatization, it 
can provide them with opportunities 
to participate in the solving of prob- 
lems similar in nature to their own. 

Even more important from the stand- 
point of redirecting instructional em- 
phasis in the schools of Germany, is the 
fact that, whereas the classroom teacher 
ean contradict with impunity an 
opinion stated in a textbook or any of 
the other conventional media of instruc- 
tion, in teaching with radio, he is likely 
to find himself confronted, at times, 
with several different points of view 
pertaining to the same public event or 
issue, all of which are mutually con- 
tradictory. Faced with a situation of 
this kind, in order to establish any logi- 
cal basis for deciding which viewpoint 
is most nearly correct, he must first ex- 
amine each of them in terms of its over- 
all social implications. ‘Then, in order 
to provide a common basis for compari- 
son among them, each has to be analyzed 
and evaluated in terms of the validity 
of the premises on which it rests, of the 
substance and significance of the argu- 
ments advanced to support it, and in 
terms of known or suspected biases 
which may have operated in the selec- 
tion and manipulation of these argu- 
ments. In short, the kind of instruc- 
tional techniques the teacher is forced 
to employ in situations of this kind 
serve, by example, to show his students 
how to apply the processes of critical 
thinking in arriving at their own in- 
dependent conclusions. Once this habit 
of rational analysis has become firmly 
established, we can expect the students 
in the schools of Germany to become 
less inclined to accept “ready-made” 
answers. 
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IN THE FIELD OF UNDERSTANDING 


SCHOOLS and newspapers are long- 
time community institutions. Both 
serve in the field of education, in 
the field of understanding. How well 
they serve depends largely upon how 
well they are able to work together for 
the common good. ‘The results are not 
measured in column inches but in com- 
munity betterment, in the stature of 
citizenship. 


Millions of Taxpayers 


Schools—big and little—have opened 
again. This year they enroll some 82,- 
100,000 students. They have the serv- 
ices of some 1,125,000 teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. They are 
controlled by some 350,000 school board 
members. They are supported by mil- 
lions of taxpayers. Yet not all tax- 
payers, not all parents even, can pos- 
sibly see for themselves the day-to-day 
work of the schools. They are unable 
to watch Johnny and Mary in their 
many classes. They have little oppor- 
tunity to observe just how the teachers 
teach, or the superintendents superin- 
tend. 

Most citizens—in fact most parents— 
know their schools in a general way 
only. And here is where that other 
long-time community institution—the 
newspaper—comes in. Through the 
press the work of the public schools 
may be truly brought to the public. 
Our schools, our colleges, our educa- 
tional institutions and agencies, all need 
the diffusion of information about their 
work so that the people in small or large 
communities may better understand 
their services and better understand how 
to help improve these services—for chil- 
dren, for youth, for adults. 


High Dividends 


Schools are full of good, constructive 
feature stories. They run over with 
news. They have pictures every- 
where—for the taking. They hold the 
stuff that makes effective editorials. 
Their great potentialities along these 
lines need to be put into action. 

Newspapers—rural or urban—mean 
to be friendly to education, but news- 
papers have the world to cover. School 
people should therefore make every 
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ethical effort to give to their local news- 
papers clear-cut and timely information 
so that the newspapers will be able to 
keep the public well acquainted with 
what’s going on educationally. Tele- 
phone and personal visits to discuss 
school activities and plans with local 
newspapers often bring high dividends 
in education and community building. 

A step of Nation-wide significance 
in the direction of diffusion of school 
information was taken during the Na- 
tional Education Association meetings 
in Cincinnati this summer. An organi- 
zation to be known as the Education 
Writers Association was formed. Its 
membership includes editors and _ re- 
porters who devote all or a considerable 
part of their working hours reporting 
and writing on school and educational 
affairs. 


Worth Thinking About 


An editorial relating to the idea was 
recently published in The Cincinnati 
Enquirer. It points out some things to 
think about as follows: 

“There probably isn’t a newspaper in 
the country ina city of more than 50,000 
population which doesn’t have reporters 
especially assigned to city hall, court- 
house, and political beats, but in too 
many instances the handling of school 
news Is on a haphazard basis, with what- 
ever reporter who happens to be 
handiest drawing the assignment. The 
newspapermen (and women) who are 
organizing the Education Writers As- 
sociation feel that this is wrong and 
that the reporting of school news re- 
quires just as much specialized expert- 
ness as the reporting of political, sports, 
or police news. 

“Here in Cincinnati it costs almosi 
as much to run our public schools as 
it does to operate our city, and this, of 
course, also is true in every other com- 
munity. Every resident of the commu- 
nity is—or should be—interested and 
concerned with what goes on in our 
school system. If they don’t have, or 
never expect to have, children of their 
own in the public schools, they should 
be interested because they have a finan- 
cial concern. Ifa person is not paying 


taxes directly to the schools as a prop- 
erty owner, he is paying them indi- 
rectly in rent, and a substantial portion 
of every penny of sales tax comes back 
to the public schools. 

“There is a Baseball Writers Asso- 
clation and a Science Writers Associa- 
tion, and membership in both organiza- 
tons is highly prized by the writers 
who specialize in those fields. The field 
of education is at least equally as im- 
portant as either of these and should 
be as highly specialized. There is a 
definite place for an Education Writers 
Association, and we have nothing but 
wishes for success for the men and 
women who have brought about its 
organization.” 


Time Is at Peak 


With education writers taking that 
kind of noteworthy leadership, time is 
at its peak for school people everywhere 
to help more than ever to bring “the 
mountain to Mahomet.” Education 
news brought directly from the schools, 
through the press, to the people, offers 
opportunity for increasmg manyfold 
the sum total of constructive under- 
standing withm communities and 
throughout the world. Only through 
understanding can free schools, free 
press—even freedom itself—be main- 
tamed, 

Those long-time  institutions—the 
schools and the newspapers—have lots 
of teamwork ahead in this atomic age. 


Education Writers Officers 
OFFICERS elected by the Education 
Writers Association for the coming 
year include: President, Benjamin 
Fine, Vew York Times; Vice Presi- 
dent, George J. Barmann, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Millicent Taylor, The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. The following were 
elected to the Executive Committee: 
Helen Fleming, Chicago Daily News; 
Harrison W. Fry, Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin; Allan Ecker, Time Mag- 
azine; and William G. Avirett, New 
York Herald Tribune. Elected an 
Honorary Member of EWA: Dr, Bel- 
mont Farley, Director of Press and Ra- 
dio Relations for the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Education for World Understanding 


A Report of the NEA Representative Assembly Meeting 


HE URGENT NEED for education 

for world understanding was re-em- 
phasized in the following resolutions 
adopted by the Representative Assem- 
bly of the National Education Associa- 
tion, in session in Cincinnati, July 
(-11: 

“The National Education Association 
reaffirms its support of the United Na- 
tions as the world organization designed 
to maintain peace and security. The 
Association recommends that all edu- 
cational institutions teach the history, 
structure, progress, and problems of the 
United Nations. 

“The National Education Associa- 
tion recommends that the international 
program of UNESCO be fully sup- 
ported. 

“The National Education Association 
recommends that the policy of the ex- 
change of teachers with foreign coun- 
tries be extended as rapidly as possible; 
that the Congress provide more funds 
for the Department of State and the 
United States Office of Education to 
expand this program; and that com- 
munities render financial assistance to 
facilitate exchanges. 

“The Association recommends that 
the teaching of foreign languages and 
foreign cultures, especially in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, be ex- 
tended and improved. Educational in- 
stitutions should give credit for 
residence and study spent in foreign 
areas. 

“The National Education Association 
recommends that all members, depart- 
ments, and affiliated organizations give 
full support to the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession in the in- 
terests of international understanding 
and universal free education.” 

A related resolution had to do with 
intercultural relations. It reads: 

“The National Education Association 
believes that teachers and educational 
institutions have a responsibility for ed- 
ucating youth to understand and appre- 
ciate the contributions made by various 
groups to our civilization and an obli- 
gation to encourage active participation 
in the establishment of a favorable en- 
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vironment in which all groups may 
develop.” 

Other resolutions adopted by the As- 
sembly included those relating to pro- 
fessional responsibilities, professional 
standards, qualifications for State and 
county school administrators, a national 
board of education, Federal aid, na- 
tional security, and Federal income tax 
exemption. The Assembly urged that 
salary adjustments be sought “in a pro- 
fessional way through group action,” 
and stated that “the Association con- 
demns the violation of contracts by 
teachers, believes that the strike is an 
unsatisfactory method of solving pro- 
fessional problems, deplores the exist- 
ence of conditions which have caused 
teachers to strike, and urges that those 
within the profession assume a larger 
share of the responsibility for the re- 
moval of these conditions.” 


Growth of the Professional 
Organization 


The National Education Association 
was reported as having reached an all- 
time high in membership—more than 
386,000 members—in fact, a gain of 
45,670 over the preceding year. 


President’s Message 


President Pearl A. Wanamaker’s ad- 
dress before the Assembly emphasized 
approval of the Federal aid legislation 
before Congress (S. 472 and H. R. 
2953) She also asserted that educa- 
tional leaders “have a vital responsibil- 
ity in maintaining the impregnability 
of the wall between church and state’; 
that “the National Education Associa- 
tion stands firm in its objection to or- 
ganic affiliation of the profession, as a 
body, with any part of the national 
life that entertains an exclusive eco- 
nomic, religious, or political point of 
view.” 


New Officers 


Officers elected for 1947-48 include: 
President, Glenn E. Snow, president, 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, Utah ; 
first vice president, I. R. Amerine, 
Mound Junior High School, Columbus, 


Ohio; 11 other vice presidents—John 
Milne, superintendent of schools, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; Glenn W. Moon, 
principal, Stamford, Conn.; Earle T. 
Hawkins, director of instruction, State 
Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Md.; Kenneth G. Young, superintend- 
ent, Moro, Oreg.; Edward E. Keener, 
principal, John Hay School, Chicago, 
Ill.; Thomas A. Babcock, teacher, 
Mount Clemens, Mich.; Alma T. Link, 
teacher, Oshkosh, Wis.; M. G. Farrow, 
superintendent of schools, Fremont, 
Nebr.; Edwin M. Bonde, dean of boys, 
Tulsa, Okla.; J. Frank Faust, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chambersburg, Pa.; 
Mary DeLong, teacher, Roanoke, Va.; 
treasurer, Gertrude E. McComb, teacher 
of science and mathematics, Junior 
High School, Terre Haute, Ind.; execu- 
tive committee—Corma Mowrey, high- 
school teacher, Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Mrs. Beulah Keeton Walker, activities 
director, Alex W. Spence Junior High 
School, Dallas, Tex. 


HOME ECONOMISTS MEET 
THE PROGRAM of work of the 


American Home Economics Associa- 
tion for 1947-48 will stress the follow- 
ing nine points, according to action 
taken at the Association’s 88th annual 
meeting, held in St. Louis, Mo., in June: 


1. Intensive study of the problems of the 
family and institution groups. 

2. Improvement and extension of homemak- 
ing instruction. 

3. Further improvement of professional ed- 
ucation and stimulation of continued profes- 
sional growth. 

4. Encouragement of investigations and re- 
search for the development of functioning 
programs in home economics and for the con- 
tribution of new knowledge in all areas of 
home economics. 

5. Interpretation of home economics te our 
own members, to administrators, to potential 
recruits, to parents, to other organizations 
and agencies, and to the general public. 

6. The support and promotion of legisla- 
tion which will improve family welfare on 
local, State, national, and international lev- 
els. 

7. Development of an active program for 
the purpose of recruitment of workers to in- 
clude effective vocational guidance. 

8. Provision for improvement in the pro- 
fessional standards and status of home eco- 
nomics. 

9. Study of better ways and means of in- 
terpreting home economics to visitors, stu- 
dents, and professional workers from foreign 
countries. This program involves an in- 
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ereased effort on the part of home economists 
to understand and appreciate the cultures of 
all nations and groups. 

Trends in each of the six subject-mat- 
ter areas of home economics were briefly 
presented at a joint meeting of the divi- 
sions. The Nation-wide Consumer 
Speaks Project, sponsored by the Con- 
sumer Interests Committee of the As- 
sociation, was also reported. 

Recommendations of the Association’s 
Legislative Committee included support 
for: Federal agencies which bear di- 
rectly on family welfare or fall in the 
field of home economics, including the 
U.S. Office of Education ; legislation to 
provide a school lunch program which 
includes provision for nutrition educa- 
tion and trained personnel; legislation 
to equalize educational opportunities in 
all parts of the Nation through Federal 
aid and to increase the opportunities for 
home economics education; legislation 
to facilitate the international exchange 
of information to personnel for better 
understanding of home life and to fa- 
cilitate the economic construction of 
war-torn countries and thus help to pre- 
serve the peace. 

Dr. Marie Dye, dean of the School 
of Home Economics, Michigan State 
College, and president-elect of the As- 
sociation, will assume office in June 
1948, and will serve until the annual 
meeting in 1950. Edna M. Martin, Di- 
rector of Home Economics, Seattle 
(Wash.) Public Schools, was elected 
as one of the three vice presidents. 

Announcement was made of 7 Inter- 
national Scholarship Award winners— 
2 from Greece, 2 from China, 2 from 
India, and 1 from the Netherlands. 


Conference Proceedings Available 


COPIES of the Proceedings of the 
Tenth Annual Educational Conference 
of the Sisters of Loretto held at Webster 
College, Webster Groves, Mo., Novem- 
ber 29 and 30, 1946, are available on 
an interlibrary loan basis from the Li- 
brary of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25,D.C. The proceedings 
contain the papers, a summary of gen- 
eral and divisional meetings, and a 
digest of the conference. 

A limited number of copies of the 
proceedings are also available upon re- 
quest. Inquiries should be sent to the 
President of Webster College, Webster 
Groves 19, Mo. 
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What Will This Year's Record Be? 


American Education Week Widely Observed 


ORE THAN 10,000,000 citizens in 
the United States “went to school” 
long enough to participate in American 
Education Week programs during that 
event last year, reports the National 
Education Association. National spon- 
sors for American Education Week are: 
National Education Association, Ameri- 
can Legion, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Throughout the Nation, American 
Education Week, Nov. 9-15, will be ob- 
served in many ways. “Schools are 
Yours” is its general theme. The at- 
tendance record this year is expected to 
top all previous records, particularly be- 
cause of the widespread community in- 
terest in the critical school situation, 


First Proclamation Issued 


The Presidential proclamation which 
first set apart a week to be known as 
American Education Week was issued in 
1921 by President Harding. It pointed 
out some of the general problems that 
faced education following World War 
I: “Whereas the experience of the war 
revealed vast elements of population 
that are illiterate, physically unfit, or 
unfamiliar with American ideals and 
traditions . . .”—words in that first 
proclamation—still sound familar in 
meaning after World War IT. 

The National Education Association, 
in a statement issued that same year, 
pointed to the necessity of securing sup- 
port of the public in meeting the needs 
of the public schools. And the needs, 
too, do not sound a quarter century old: 
Better buildings and equipment, better- 
paid teachers, better vocational educa- 
tion, and a few others. 

Topic for the first day of American 
Education Week, this year, November 
9, 1s Securing the Peace. “The atomic 
discovery makes peace and survival syn- 
onymous,” reads the explanation. This 
sort of explanation we didn’t hear in 
1921. 

Other emphases this year, as indicated 
by daily topics, include promoting 
health and safety, and enriching home 
and community life. Health and safety 
can hardly be considered new concerns 


of the public schools. The fact remains, 
however, that there were 6,700 acci- 
dental deaths of school children in the 
United States during 1945. In matters 
of health, there has been notable prog- 
ress. Tuberculosis, for example, has 
been dropping off regularly in recent 
years. Paradoxically, the Nation is still 
confronted with a great burden of health 
deficiencies. That pricking sensation in 
our conscience is caused by the knowl- 
edge that it is within our power to con- 
quer most of the ills that affect school- 
age children. Community and financial 
support are keys to further progress. 

The effort to enrich home and commu- 
nity life derives impetus from such dis- 
tress signals as increased incidence of 
clivorce, delinquency, and related social 
problems. It is perhaps a moot point 
as to how much the home is responsible 
for these developments. In any case, 
the school must be concerned with psy- 
chological growth and emotional ma- 
turity if the Nation is to have a high 
quality of citizenship. 


Students Will Speak for Democracy 


“WHAT democracy means to me” will 
be the underlying theme of a Nation- 
wide contest for junior and senior high 
school students to be sponsored by the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
and the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion during National Radio Week, 
October 26-November 1. 

Tentative plans for the contest call 
for 5-minute presentations by high 
school students, in local, State, and 
finally national competitions to select 
the winning “Voices of Democracy.” 
The suggested subject of each presenta- 
tion will be, “I Speak for Democracy.” 

Details of the contest, including plans 
for awarding of radio sets to schools 
attended by winning students, will be 
announced through local radio stations 
The U.S. 


Office of Education is serving in a con- 


and various other channels. 


sultative capacity for the contest. 
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Librarians Concentrate on Significant Problems 
by Ralph M. Dunbar and Nora E. Beust 


WITH “Moratorium on Trivia” as its 
general theme, the American Library 
Association held its sixty-sixth annual 
conference in San Francisco, June 29 
to July 6. Over 2,600 librarians regis- 
tered at the meeting, including repre- 
sentatives from 25 other countries. 
Among the subjects stressed were: Re- 
sponsibility of libraries for improving 
international understanding and good 
will, the significance of the present 
scientific age for libraries, service to 
young people, and the urgency of ex- 
tending library facilities throughout the 
Nation. 

At the opening session, President 
Mary U. Rothrock emphasized the 
theme of the conference by pointing out 
that “events have placed on today’s li- 
braries, as on other institutions con- 
cerned with education and enlighten- 
ment, a more positive responsibility for 
getting the insides of books into the 
minds of men.” She stated further that 
“the broad extension of libraries, popu- 
lar as well as scholarly, is indispensable 
to the full, purposeful, responsible 
diffusion of information. How this is 
to be effected is a question for which we 
must seek the answer.” 


National Plan for Libraries 


One answer to the problem was given 
in the recently completed National 
Plan for Public Library Service, which 
was presented for the consideration of 
the delegates by the Postwar Planning 
Committee of the Association. In out- 
lning the plan, John S. Richards de- 
clared that the United States has “a 
little of the best library service in the 
world and a great deal which could 
classify as almost the worst.” To rem- 
edy this situation, the National Plan 
is recommending the establishment of 
1,200 large units of service instead of 
the present 7,500 public libraries. The 
financing would involve the spending 
of $140,000,000 annually for operating 
expenses, a capital outlay of $400,000,- 
000, and an additional expenditure of 
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$150,000,000 to stock new libraries 
with books and to help substandard 
libraries. 


Service to Children 
and Young People 


The Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People opened its 
meetings in joint session with the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division. The supervisor 
of children’s work in Kern County Free 
Library described how children are 
served by the public brary and the 
type of service made available to 
schools through the public brary in 
this California county. <A talk on 
reading done by Japanese children and 
the possible role of American children’s 
books in Japan was presented at an- 
other session by a librarian who had 
recently returned from Japan. 

Considerable attention was given to 
the subject of library service to youth. 
Standards for public library service to 
youth are being formulated, and a sur- 
vey of young people’s work in New 
York has been completed. Among pa- 
pers on the subject was “The Oak Ridge 
Youth Council,” by Helen M. Harris, 
librarian of the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tenn. This ex- 
periment with youth who take respon- 
sibility when given the opportunity has 
implications for many communities. 
Other papers dealt with types of serv- 
ices given by public libraries and junior 
college libraries, and with the impor- 
tance of the procedures used in reading 
guidance for young people. 

The preschool story hour, a service 
given to children before they are bor- 
rowers of library books and a compara- 
tively recent extension of public library 
services to children, was discussed by a 
staff member of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. It was pointed out that the most 
desirable sized group is one of 10 to 15 
children but that public libraries some- 
times have groups of 100. Considera- 
tion was given also to the use of record- 
ings as a new medium for reading 


guidance in the story hour. Mrs. Ruth 
Harshaw spoke to the group on the 
need for informing trustees of the im- 
portance of work with children and 
young people. 

The annual Newbery and Caldecott. 
awards were presented at an open meet- 
ing. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey received — 
the Newbery medal for Miss Hickory, 
and Leonard Weisgard received the 
Caldecott medal for illustrating Little 
Island, written by Golden MacDonald. 


College and University Libraries 


At the meeting of the university 
librarians, the chief topic was the prob- 
lem of segregation of the library for the 
undergraduates from the library for 
graduate students and research workers. 
In addition, the college and university 
librarians devoted a series of meetings 
to the problems of library buildings. 
The director of the Harvard University 
Library, Keyes D. Metcalf, stated that. 
rising construction and maintenance 
costs are posing difficult questions for 
college or university authorities who are 
in process of deciding upon a lbrary 
building program. Is providing more 
library space the only answer to the 
problem raised by increased book col- 
lections and enlarged student bodies? 
Another speaker raised questions about 
the suitability of the “flexible unit” type 
of building for meeting all the varied 
demands placed upon a library building 
by the modern instructional program of 
the college. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


The Audio-Visual Committee spon- 
sored a Film Institute on distribution 
and use of educational films through 
libraries. Short presentations on var- 
ious problems were given by specialists 
in the field, including representatives 
from State departments of education, 
universities, public libraries, and ad- 
visers on films. 


Salaries of Librarians 

Salaries came in for due consideration 
at the meetings of the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration. At an open 
meeting representatives of trustees, staff 
organizations, administrators, library 
extension agencies, and city govern- 
ments presented their views on what 
should be done in the matter of library 
salaries. The following points were 
considered as of primary importance in 
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the effort to improve the compensation 
of librarians: 

(a) Sharp distinction between pro- 
fessional and clerical duties and_be- 
tween the various levels of professional 
work must be made; 

(b) Librarians must study their sal- 
aries in relation to other comparable 
professional groups ; 

(c) Efforts should be made to in- 
crease salaries at all levels, not merely 
to raise minimum salaries; 

(d) Librarians must demonstrate the 
value of their services to their users to 
convince their governing bodies and the 
taxpaying public. 


Active Participation Urged 

In the final session of the conference 
the new president, Paul North Rice, 
urged the active participation of librar- 
jans in promoting international under- 
standing. “American public libraries,” 
said Mr. Rice, “Shave always prided 
themselves on being neutral on all sub- 
jects. ... Inthisatomicage, however, 
it may be necessary for us to desert our 
boasted neutrality. ... Many of us 
are sure that the only hope is interna- 
tional cooperation. If we believe that, 
do we dare make our libraries neutral 
as between an isolationist or an inter- 
national point of view 2” 


Special Libraries Convention 


“New Frontiers” was the theme of the 
38th annual convention of the Special 
Libraries Association which was held 
in Chicago June 10-15. 

Tn accordance with the basic organi- 
zation of the membership of the asso- 
ciation into groups with specialized 
interests, the convention program in- 
cluded a series of meetings and visits to 
the outstanding local special libraries 
for members from the following groups: 
Advertising, biological sciences, busi- 
ness, financial, geography and map, hos- 
pital and nursing librarians, insurance, 
museum, newspaper, science-technol- 
ogy, social science, transportation, and 
university and college. 

“UNESCO and the Library” was the 
subject of an address by Theodore 
Besterman, counselor of the Bibliogra- 
phical and Library Center, UNESCO 
House, Paris, France, when he spoke 
at a joint meeting of the social science 
group and the university and college 
group. 
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ELEMENTARY 


a 


Conference and Workshop Reports 


Reports of working conferences and 
workshops held throughout the coun- 
try during the past summer indicate a 
continuing popularity for this informal 
type of organization for group plan- 
ning and for group analysis of current 
school problems. The accounts avail- 
able indicate increased initiative on the 
part of State departments of education 
and of State colleges and universities 
in providing opportunities for cooper- 
ative group work. It may be noted 
that community and family problems 
enter extensively into the study of ed- 
ucational needs. 


Annual Leadership Conference 


There are no “special” subjects in 
the elementary school curriculum. Sim- 
ilarly there are no “main” subjects in 
the elementary school program. Each 
field of learning has its own contribu- 
tion to make to the lives of children 
and youth; each is valued in the degree 
to which it can add to children’s growth 
and development. The program for 
boys and girls in the elementary school 
should provide experiences which con- 
tribute to their personal competence as 
effective members of a democratic soci- 
ety. <A curriculum with its focus on 
children’s needs, providing for living 
and learning, is the aim of education 
today. 

So said representatives of the 17 na- 
tional organizations who met with the 
staff of the Elementary Education Di- 
vision of the U. S. Office of Education 
June 12-14, 1947, at the invitation of 
Commissioner Studebaker. The con- 
ference brought together representa- 
tives from the following organizations: 
Association for Childhood Education, 
National Association of State Directors 
of Elementary Education, Department 
of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA), Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, Department of Rural Education 
(NEA), National Council of Teachers 
of English, National <Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors, 
National Council on Elementary Sci- 
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ence, National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Department of Art 
Education (NEA), American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

The report of the conference is now 
available from the Elementary Educa- 
tion Division of the Office of Education. 


State Directors Association 


The Association of State Directors of 
Elementary Education has had under 
way for several montlis a series of six 
committee reports dealing with current 
problems of State supervision, Areas 
of these committee studies include Char- 
acteristics of a Good Elementary 
School, Coordination of School and 
Community Services for a Twelve- 
Month Development Program, Pro- 
grams for Children Below Six, Tech- 
niques for Stimulation of Curriculum 
Development Throughout the State, 
Programs for the Continuous Profes- 
sional Preparation of ‘Teachers, and 
School Housing Facilities for a Desir- 
able Educational Program. At the in- 
vitation of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, representatives of these commit- 
tees met for a working conference in 
Washington June 22-24 to evaluate, re- 
vise, and prepare the reports for 
publication. 


Art Workshops in Virginia 


As a Virginia State Education De- 
partment project the State Supervisor 
of Art and an assistant organized and 
conducted two art workshops for the 
purpose of developing an art curriculum 
guide. One was held at the Richmond 
Professional Institute and the other at 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
during a 4-week period in June and 
July. Members of the workshop 
groups included teachers, principals, 
and supervisors at elementary, sec- 
ondary, and teachers college levels, 
together with art teachers and = su- 
pervisors. 


EDUCATORS BULLETIN BOARD 


NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Audio-Visual Education 


Foundations for Teacher Education 
in Audio-Visual Instruction. By Eliz- 
abeth Goudy Noel and J. Paul Leonard. 
Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1947. 60 p. (American 
Council on Education Studies. Series 
dl Nova), is7cents. 

Designed as a practical manual and guide 
for those who are initiating, developing, or 
revising programs intended to prepare 
teachers in the use of audio-visual materials. 
Includes suggested content for meeting teach- 
ing requirements, suggestions for pre-service 
and in-service education of teachers, guides 
for the evaluation of teacher education pro- 
grams and a bibliography. 


Consumer Education 


Consumer Education in Your School. 
Washington, D. C., Consumer Educa- 
tion Study. National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, A De- 
partment of the National Education 
Association, 1947. 128 p. 60 cents. 

Developed by the Consumer Education 
Study to help teachers and administrators 
determine what shall be taught and which 
methods of curricular organization and in- 
struction are likely to be most effective. 
Part V, “The Consumer Education Library,” 
lists material for the self-education of the 
teachers as well as instructional material 
needed in the classroom. 


Citizenship Education 

The Education of Youth as Citizens; 
Progressive Changes in Our Aims and 
Methods. By Henry W. Thurston. 
New York, Richard R. Smith, 1946. 
225 p. $93.50. 

States its two main purposes: “1. To give 
teachers clear perspectives on the changing 
processes of school education of youth as 
citizens. 2. To formulate, illustrate and em- 
phasize the essentials of sound teaching 
processes for the education of youth as citi- 
zens in schools of all grades, from elementary 
schools to and including normal colleges.” 


Merchant Marine Careers 


Down to the Sea in Ships; the Story 
of the U.S. Merchant Marine. By Wal- 
lace West. New York, Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1947. 153 p. 
illus. $2.00. 
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Traces the history of the U. S. Merchant 
Marine and reviews the vocational opportuni- 
ties in its service. Describes the training 
courses offered by the State Maritime Acade- 
mies and the course of study at the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point. 


National Parks 
Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments. By Devereux Butcher. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 
1947. 160 p. illus. $1.75, 


Prepared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Parks Association. Describes the na- 
tional parks and monuments—their natural 
beauty, their plant and animal life, and geo- 
logic history. Emphasizes the vigilance re- 
quired for the conservation of these areas and 
the maintenance of high standards. Includes 
many illustrations and would be useful in a 
school library. 


Vocational Training 


Training High-School Youth for 
Employment. By C. E. Rakestraw. 
Chicago, American Technical Society, 
1947, 217 p. illus. $3.50. 


Discusses the Cooperative Diversified Oc- 
cupations Program and describes in detail 
the organization and operation of the voca- 
tional training program for youth, in which 
the students are engaged in a diversity of 
occupations and alternate between school and 
work on a half-day basis. The author has 
been a pioneer and leader in the establish- 
ment and development of diversified occupa- 
tions training. 


Driving and Safety 


Let’s Teach Driving; An Adminis- 
trative Guidebook. Washington, D. C., 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
eation of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1947. 135 p. 50 cents, single 
copy. 

Aims to give a broad understanding of 
the need for teaching automobile driving and 
to help schools provide the instruction. Out- 
lines plans for organizing a classroom course. 
States that ‘with high-school-age drivers con- 
tinuing to pile up the worst accident record 
of any age group, the truth is that we can 
no longer afford to withhold driving instruc- 
tion.” 


Sportsmanlike Driving. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, 1947, 425 p.illus. $1.25, single 
copy to AAA clubs, schools, colleges, 
or other educational groups. 


This new edition presents text material 
which is the outgrowth of more than a decade 
of experience in class work and behind-the- 
wheel driving. A new teacher’s outline for 
use with Sportsmanlike Driving will be avail- 
able later, 


Music Lessons 


So We're Going To Have Music Les- 
sons. By Frederick A. Taylor. Bos- 
ton, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1947. 20 p. 
illus. 50 cents. 

Compiled by a music teacher for interested 
parents. Discusses the age to begin lessons, 
the selection of a teacher, practice, how long 
a child should study, qualities developed, pos- 
sibilities for a music career and other per- 
tinent topics. A pamphlet for the pupil, So 
Yowre Going To Take Alusie Lessons, is also 
available. 


RECENT THESES 
These recently received theses are on 
file in the Library of the U. S. Office of 
Education, where they are available for 
interlibrary loan. 


Commercial Education 


A Classroom Teaching Procedure in 
Bookkeeping. By Ralph F. Knost. 
Master’s, 1945. University of Cincin- 
nati. 97 p. ms. ‘ 

Develops a teaching procedure based upon 


a class project of 24 related complete cycle 
bookkeeping problems, 


A Comparative Study of Steno- 
graphic and Typewriting Courses, as 
They Are Accepted From High School 
and Accredited Toward a Degree in 50 
Selected Colleges in the United States. 
By Elizabeth Mower. Master’s, 1947. 
Boston University. 71 p. ms. 

Compares, in some detail, the number of 
courses accepted from the secondary school 
business education curricula for entrance into 
State teachers colleges and liberal arts col- 
leges of the non-proprietary type. Finds a 
wide discrepancy between the amount of 
credit accepted for the secondary school 
courses in different colleges. 


A Comparative Study of Terminal 
Business Curricula in Public Junior 
Colleges and Private Business Schools. 
By Marie I. McCarthy. Master’s, 1947. 
Boston University. 68 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the frequency and 
location of public junior colleges and private 
business schools offering terminal business 
curricula, and the types of such curricula 
offered. 


The Educators’ Bulletin Board is pre- 
pared each month in the U. S. Office of 
Education Library. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of Education 
Publications 


Federal and State School Officers. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 37-p. (Part I, Edu- 
cational Directory, 1946-47) 15 cents. 


Gives names of U. S. Office of Education 
staff, of principal State education officers, 
executive officers of State Library extension 
agencies, and principal education officers of 
the U. S. Indian Service. 


Statistical Summary of Education, 
1943-44. By David T. Blose and 
Emery M. Foster. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 49 p. (Chapter I of 
the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1942-44) 15 cents. 


A continuation of a series of periodic re- 
ports which have been prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education since 1871. Basic data 
from the other three chapters of the Biennial 
Survey, covering both public and private edu- 
eation from kindergarten through the uni- 
versity, have been brought together to present 
as complete a picture of education in the 
United States as is available from the sta- 
tistical reports received in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers—Final Report. By 
W. Daniel Musser. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 290 p., illus. (Bulle- 
tin 1946, No. 10) 60 cents. 

Record of facts connected with the opera- 
tion of the program. One of six reports on 


the defense and war training activities of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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Rural War Production Training Pro- 
gram—Final Report. Prepared 
under the direction of W. T. Spanton. 


Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 72 p., illus. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 11) 20 cents. 

Part I. Program under the National De- 
fense Training Acts, Oct. 9, 1940-June 30, 
1945. Part II. TFood-processing program in 
the public schools under the special grant 
funds June 8, 1945—Dee. 31, 1945. 


Training Films for Industry. By 


Floyde E. Brooker. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 103 p., illus. (Bulle- 
tin 1946, No, 18) 30 cents. 

Final report on the War Training Program 
of the Division of Visual Aids for War Train- 
ing of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Ly New Publications of: 
; Other Agencies 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Cooperative Frozen-Food Locker 
Plants. By S. T. Warrington and 
Paul C. Wilkins, Cooperative Re- 
search and Service Division, Farm 
Credit Administration. 


Washington, U. 8S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 82 p. (Circular 
C-127) Free from the Director of In- 
formation and Extension, Farm Credit 
Administration. 

Outlines planning for cooperative owner- 
ship, plant design and operation, and statis- 
tics and experience of selected cooperative 
plants. 


Farm Fishponds for Food and Good 


Land Use. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1947. 29 p. (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1983) 10 cents. 
Tells how to build and manage a good fish- 


pond. Supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1988. Fish for Food from Farm Ponds. 


Farm Work for City Youth.  Pre- 
pared by the Extension Service. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 25 p. (Program Aid 


No. 27) Free from the Extension Servy- 
ice as long as the supply lasts. 
Points out some of the educational needs 


of youth today and the learning values to be 
found in farm work. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
Subject Headings for Technical Li- 
braries. Edited by Grace Swift and 

Jerrold Orne, Oflice of Technical 

Services. 

Washington, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 19£7. 167 p. (P. B. 79322) $1.50 
from the Department of Commerce upon 
payment in advance with check or 
money order made payable to the Trea- 
surer of the United States. 

A specialized list relating particularly to 
recent developments in the fields of electron- 
ics, explosives, ordnance, tropicalization, 
aeronautics, photography, metallurgy, nuclear 
physics, and other related fields. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Your Job Future After College. Pre- 
pared by the Women’s Bureau. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 8S p. Single copies free 
from the Women’s Bureau. 

Lists some important questions to be con- 
sidered when choosing an occupation and sum- 
marizes current possibilities in various types 
of employment for women. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Publications of the Department of 


State, January 1, 1947. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 35 p. (Publication 
2801) Free from the Division of Pub- 
lications., 

This list is cumulative from January 1, 
1945, through December 31, 1946. Publica- 
tions are grouped by type (such as Pocket 
Pamphlets, Posters, and Maps) and by gen- 
eral subject matter (such as Atomic Energy, 
United Nations). For earlier publications, 
use the Department’s Publication 2609 (free), 
cumulative from October 1, 1929, to July 1, 
1946. For very recent titles, use the leaflet 
issued May 1947, as Publication 2819 (free). 


AASA Announcement 


The 1948 winter convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will be held in Atlantic 
City, February 21-26. according to its 
president, Herold C. Hunt. 
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C2; 7 
FEDERAL and STATE 
SCHOOL OFFICERS 


1946-47 edition. Lists U. S. Office of 
Education personnel, principal State 
education officers, executive officers of 
State library extension agencies, and 
principal officers of U. S. Indian Serv- 
BOG 6G. org ee a A Price 15 cents. 


Qe eZ 
COUNTY and CITY 
SCHOOL OFFICERS 


1946-47 edition. Lists all county 
school superintendents, and superin- 
tendents, business managers, and re- 
search directors of schools in cities of 
2,500 population upward. Also lists 
superintendents of Catholic parochial 
SEhGOIS 8 ees sa Price 25 cents. 
f 


Ga w 
COLLEGES and 
UNIVERSITIES 


1946-47 edition. Gives names of col- 
leges, universities, junior colleges, and 
teachers colleges, and their principal 
officers. Indicates their operating 
controls and the agencies by which 
they are accredited. . . Price 35 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS and DIRECTORIES | 
Coy 4 1945-46 edition, latest available. Lists presidents and secretaries of Na- 


tional, State, religious, and international associations, educational founda- 


tions and boards. 


Price 15 cents. 


(1947-48 edition now in preparation.) 


Order from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Orders of 100 or more copies, 25 percent discount. 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY ° U. S. Office of Education 


Published monthly 
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Purpose 


The Congress of the United States estab- 
lished the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in 1867 to “collect such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States 
and Territories ;” to “diffuse such infor- 
mation as shall aid in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems;” and to “otherwise promote the 
cause of edueation throughout the coun- 
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The Chief State School Officer 


by E. B. Norton, Deputy Commissioner of Education 


ROBABLY NO SCHOOL OFFICIAL holds a position of more 

strategic importance than does the chief State school officer. He. 

is known by various titles such as State Superintendent of Education, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Commissioner of 
Education. 

By constitution in 33 States, and by law in the remaining 15, he 
has been designated as the executive head of the State public school 
system. Ordinarily he serves as the executive officer of the State 
Board of Education. However, there are 9 States that have no State 
Board of Education, and in such cases the functions and duties 
usually vested in such a board are exercised by the chief State school 
officer. 

This important school official is responsible for long-range planning 
and for professional leadership in educational matters within his 
State. He has legal, official, and professional responsibility for 
recommending a State program of education and for advising the 
Governor and the legislature concerning the establishment and main- 
tenance of the State system of public schools and the setting of mini- 
mum standards for the various local school systems. 

Throughout the Nation education is recognized as a function and 
responsibility of the State. City and county boards of education, 
local school superintendents, and other local school administrative 
officers derive their powers and their legal educational responsibilities 
from State laws. Local school systems are usually considered as sub- 
divisions of State governments. Local autonomy and administrative 
control of education are preserved through State law and are exer- 
cised under broad policies which encourage local initiative in con- 
formity with recognized State patterns. 


High Quality of Leadership Needed 


The chief State school officer exercises his responsibilities through 
a professional staff usually known as the State Department of Edu- 
cation which, as a legally established agency of official State govern- 
ment, is under his general direction. The State Department of Edu- 
cation should provide broad professional leadership and expert tech- 
nical consultative services not otherwise readily available through 
local school administrative units. Probably no oflicial or professional 
agency is comparable to the State Department of Education in poten- 
tial influence for the advancement of education along sound lines. 
Poorer and less favored school communities, while retaining local 
control of their schools have a right to look to this official State edu- 
cational agency for a high quality of leadership beyond their local 
power to provide. They must also look to the State Department of 
Education for the establishment and execution of sound policies for 
the equitable distribution of State funds to provide more nearly 
equalized educational opportunities throughout the State. 

Recent years have brought a definite and rapid trend toward the 
assumption by the State of increasingly larger portions of the finan- 
cial support of schools, and toward State-wide systems that promote 
equalization by providing greater assistance to local units having 
large enrollments and little taxable wealth. In 1944, 20 States pro- 
vided from State sources over 40 percent of the revenue for public 
schools in those States, 11 States provided more than 60 percent of 
school revenues. In that year half of the States provided more 

(Turn to page 10) 


— Life Adjustment Education For Youth 


Commission to Develop Program for Universal Secondary Education 
by Roosevelt Basler,’ Superintendent, Millburn Township Public Schools, Millburn, N J. 


URING the past two decades 

thoughtful educators have become 
increasingly concerned about the ap- 
parent failure of the secondary school 
to provide educational experiences suf- 
ficiently diverse to meet the needs of 
all youth of high-school age. 
members of this age group have sought 
to avail themselves of a high-school edu- 
cation, the inappropriateness of much of 
our time-honored offerings for meeting 
the needs of a large proportion of these 
youth becomes ever more evident. The 
preparation of “ducation for All Amer- 
wean Youth, Planning for American 
Youth? and other similar documents 
produced by national organizations 


As more 
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which speak with authority in the field 
of professional education represent ef- 
forts (1) to eall attention to the fact 
that @// youth deserve educational op- 
portunities suited to their individual 
needs, and (2) to suggest possible ways 
of providing such opportunities. 
Although much has been written and 
said about this persisting problem, the 
number of workable solutions in prac- 
tical operation have remained pitifully 
few. It was with great eagerness, 
therefore, that the U.S. Office of Edu- 
‘ation entered into the work of stimu- 
lating the consideration and implemen- 
tation of the Prosser Resolution as a 
means of aiding the schools of the Na- 


tion to move more rapidly toward the 
provision of appropriate educational 
opportunities for those youth of see- 
ondary school age whose interests and 
abilities are such that they are neither 
candidates for college and the protes- 
sions nor for training in the skilled oe- 


1Dr. Basler was Chief of Instructional Problems, 
Secondary Edueation Division, U. S, Office of Mduca- 
tion, until July when he resigned to accept his 


present position. (See October 1947, ScHooL Lire, 


p. &.) 
? National Education Association of the United 
States. Educational Policies Commission. Hduca- 


tion for AU American Youth. 
The Association, 1944. 

3 National Association of Secondary-School] Prin- 
cipals. Planning for American Youth. Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Association, 1944. 
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cupations. Five regional couferences 
and a national conference have been held 
thus far, the latter resulting in the 
establishment of the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 


Nature and Origin 
of the Prosser Resolution 

The Vocational Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education, in January L944, 
undertook a study of Vocational Ldu- 
cation in the Years Ahead. This study 
covered a period of 114 years. There 
was a working committee of 10 per- 
sons: this was supplemented by a re- 
viewing committee and a consulting 
committee. More than 150 persons par- 
ticipated in the study. 

On May 31 and June 1, 1945. a final 
conference was held in Washington, 
D.C. At that meeting many problems 
were presented relating to a lfe-adjust- 
ment program for that major group of 
youth of secondary school age not be- 
ing appropriately served by preparation 
for college or by training for a specific 
vocation. According to J. C. Wright, 
at that time Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education and Chairman of 
the Conference on Vocational Education 
in the Years Ahead, few solutions to the 
grave and persisting problems were 
offered by the group assembled.* 

Near the close of that meeting the 
chairman asked Dr. Charles A. Prosser 
to summarize the conference. As a 
part of his summarization Dr. Prosser 
presented what has now become a his- 
toric resolution. It was unanimously 
adopted by the delegates. It read as 
follows: 

It is the belief of this conference that, witl 
the aid of this report in final form, the voca- 
tional school of a community will be able bet- 
ter to prepare 20 percent of its youth of sec- 
ondary schoo] age for entrance upon desirable 
skilled occupations; and that the high school 
will continue to prepare 20 percent of its 
students for entrance to college. We do not 
believe that the remaining GO percent of our 
youth of secondary school age will receive the 
life-adjustment training they need and to 
which they are entitled as American citizens— 
unless and until the administrators of public 
education with the assistance of the voca- 


4Trom an address by J. C. Wright before the 
American Vocational Education Association at its 
Fortieth Annual Convention, St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 
6, 1946. 

5 Birmingham Conference. ScHOOL LIFE, 29: 29, 
February 1947. Secondary School Life Adjust- 
ment Training for Sizety Percent of Our Youth. 
ScHOOL LIFE, 28: 6, July 1946. 
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tional education leaders, formulate a similar 
program for this group. 

We therefore request the U. 8S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education to call at 
some early date a conference or a series of 
regional conferences between an equa] num- 
ber of representatives of general and of voca- 
tional education—to consider this problem. 
and to take such initial steps as may be found 
atlvisable for its solution, 


After receivmg the Resolution the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
waited until the Director of the new 
Division of Secondary Education in the 
Office of Education had been appointed 
and then asked him to plan, in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Vocational 
Education, a series of conferences to 
consider the meaning and implications 
of the resolution and to consider pos- 
sible means by which solutions to the 
problems which prompted it could be 
devised. 


Five Regional Conferences 

From the beginning, the several ac- 
tivities which ensued have been joint 
undertakings of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education and the Division of 
Vocational Education. An Office of 
Education committee composed of rep- 
resentatives from both divisions pre- 
pared the agenda and made other plans 
for the five regional conferences.> The 
first, a pilot conference, was held im 
April 1946, in New York City; the sec- 
ond in Chicago the folowing June; the 
third in Cheyenne in September of the 
saine year; the fourth a week later in 
Sacramento; and the fifth and final 
regional conference was held in Bir- 
mingham in November 1946. 

The membership of each of these con- 
ferences was composed of leaders from 
the fields of vocational education and 
of general secondary education; there 
were approximately 25 participants in 
each conference; they included prin- 
cipals of secondary schools, State direc- 
tors and supervisors of vocational edu- 
eation, other staff members of State ce- 
partinents of education, superintendents 
of school systems, administrators and 
professors from institutions which pre- 
pare teachers, directors of curriculum 
and instruction, cirectors and research 
specialists in pupil personnel services, 
and officers of national organizations in 
these several areas. They came from 
what may be accurately described as 


every geographical region, including 25 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The work of the regional conferences 
consisted primarily of exploratory dis- 
cussions of the problems inherent in the 
resolution, and of possible ways of 
reaching solutions to them. Some time 
was spent in considering the nature of 
the youth with whom the resolution 
was concerned; the characteristics they 
have in common, if“any; and the means 
by which they can be identified. In ad- 
dition, attention was devoted to the 
questions of what would constitute a 
suitable program of education for vari- 
ous types of youth and how the changes 
in schools and school systems which are 
indicated thereby can be accomplished. 
Careful reports on the deliberations of 
each of these conferences were prepared 
for distribution to the conferees and 
other interested persons and organiza- 
tions. 

The regional conferences overwhelm- 
ingly validated the existence and im- 
portance of the problem referred to in 
the Resolution. Each conference rec- 
ommended that the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation sponsor a national conference to 
develop a plan-of action aimed at a con- 
certed and continuing attack on this 
problem. Such a National Conference 
on the Prosser Resolution was therefore 
held May 8-10, 1947. 

The regional conferences had served 
their purposes well. It was the ground 
work laid at these conferences which 
made possible the considerable accom- 
plishments of the National Conference. 
Incidentally, they proved, beyond all 
question, that those who have been pri- 
marily engaged in vocational education 
and those whose work has been largely 
in the field of general secondary educa- 
tion can work together in harmony and 
can make outstandingly significant con- 
tributions by joint endeavor. 


Plans and Materials 
for the National Conference 


The Office of Education Comunittee 
in charge of arrangements for the Na- 
tional Conference held frequent sessions 
for the purposes of making careful and 
detailed plans and for the preparation 
of pertinent materials needed in con- 
nection therewith. The policy of plac- 
ing these materials in the hands of par- 
ticipants well ahead of the conference 
dates was followed. Reactions to the 
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contents of certain materials were so- 
licited and used m further planning. 
The following materials were distrib- 
uted to those persons who had accepted 
the Commissioner’s invitation to partie- 
ipate in the National Conference: 

1. An Juterpretation of the Prosser 
Resolution—On March 3, 1947, a 5-page 
statement was sent out. It had been 
prepared in collaboration with Dr. 
Prosser with a view to rewording and 
explaining certain portions of the Res- 
olution, and to avoid misinterpretation 
and misunderstanding. The first para- 
graph of the revised resolution read as 
follows: 


It ts the belief of this conference that, with 
the aid of this report in final form, schools 
will be able better to prepare for entrance 
upon desiruble skilled occupations those 
youth who by interest and aptitude can profit 
from such training. We believe that the high 
school will continue to improve its offerings 
for those youth who are preparing to enter 
college. In the United States the people have 
adopted the ideal of secondary education for 
all youth. <As this ideal is approached, the 
high schoo} is called upon to serve an increas- 
ing number of youth for whom college 
preparation or trainine for skilled occupations 
is neither feasible nor appropriate. The prac- 
tical problems connected with the provision 
of a suitable educational program for this 
increasing number are so great, and the 
schools to date have had comparatively so lit- 
tle experience in this enterprise, that the prob- 
lem merits cooperative study and action by 
leaders in all aspects of secondary education. 
We believe that secondary school adininistra- 
tors and teachers and vocational education 
leaders should work together to the end that 
the number of attempts being made in Sec- 
ondary schools to meet this need will be 
greatly increased and to the end that the pro- 
nouncements made in recent years by various 
educational groups which are suggestive of 
needed curriculuin patterns will receive in- 
ereased study and implementation, 

2. A Tentative Statement Coneerning 
the Meaning and Implications of the 
Prosser Resolution —On April 3, 1947, 
a 51-paze document was released. This 
document represented a synthesis of 
points on which there was general agree- 
ment at the regional conferences and of 
statements bearing on this problem 
which had appeared in recent pro- 
nouncements prepared by recognized 
national educational commissions and 
associations. 

3. Agenda for the National Confer- 
ence on the Prosser Resolution.—On 
April 25, 1947, an agenda went to 
prospective conferees, which outhned: 
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(1) the chief purposes of the National 
Conference; (2) the schedule of 
meetings for the 3-day session; (3) the 
manner m which the conference was to 
be organized: and (4) the assigninents 
to be handled by each of the working 
committees and snbeonmittees. 

4. Personnel of the National Conufer- 
enee on the Prosser Resolution.—<A|so 
on April 25, 1947, a complete roster of 
conterence personnel was sent out. This 
proposed the memberships of commit- 
tees and suggested the respective assign- 
ments of committee chaimen, associate 
chairmen, secretaries, consultants. and 
Office of Education representatives. 


Principal Purpose of the 
National Conference on the 
Prosser Resolution 

Thronghout all its planning sessions, 
and in connection with the preparation 
of all the materials described in the fore- 
going section, the committee in charge 
of arrangements was guided by the fact 
that the developments to that date re- 
vealed that there was one mevitable and 
compelling purpose to be achieved by 
the National Conference, namely, to de- 
vise an effeetive plan of action for de- 
veloping a program of universal seeon- 
dary education. 

The five regional conferences had 
validated the existence and importance 
of the problem referred to in the resolu- 
tion. Certain clarifying interpreta- 
tions had been developed by the com- 
mittee in collaboration with Dr. Pros- 
ser. <A group of specialists in the Office 
of Edueation had studied the findings 
of the regional conferences and the per- 
tinent pronouncements of national edn- 
cational organizations, and had pre- 
pared therefrom a statement concerning 
the meaning and impheations of the 
Prosser Resolution on which general 
agreement at the National Conference 
was expected. «As the many implica- 
tions of the resolution were gradually 
uncovered and followed to their coneln- 
sions, both the importance and difficulty 
of the task of bringing about the many 
essential changes and improvements in 
the policies, the organization, and the 
offerings of the secondary schools be- 
came increasingly apparent. It was in 
the light of these facts that it was 
deemed appropriate to set the following 
task for the National Conference: 


National 


National 


Commission gn fe 
Life Adjustment. Education © 7) 1947 


for Youth ALECUICETIOL soon 


The Comniissioner of Education an- 


nounces as follows the appointinent of 
the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education tor Youth which is composed 
of representatives from nitional organi- 
giutions in the field of professional 
education : 


American Association of JFunior Col- 


leges: CnuaArLes S. WILKINS, Presi- 
dent, State Agrieuttural and Meccehan- 
ical College, Magnolia, Ark. 


American Association of School Adnrin- 


JENJAMIN Hl. WILLIS, Nu- 
Schools, Yonteers, 


istrators : 
perintendent — of 
NEO 


Ameriean Voeational Association: J.C. 


Wriair, Washington, D.C. 


Association of THigh-Scehool 
Supervisors and Directors of Sec. 
ondary Education: Paur 1D, CoLiirr, 
Director, Bureau of Youth Services, 
State Department of  Fdueation, 
Ilartforad, Conn, 


Association of Secondary- 
Sehool Principals: FRANCES L. Bacon, 
Priucipal, Evanston Township High 
School, Branston, TU, 


National Association of State Directors 


for Voeational Edueation: M. D. 
Mosley, Director, Division of Voea- 
tional Edueation, State Departmeut of 
Education, Attanta, Ga, 


National Catholic Welfare Conference : 


Rev. BERNARDINE Myers, President, 
Neeondary-School Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Edueational Associa- 
tion, Care of Fenwick High School, 
(Ode IRON, SAIL 


National Council of Chief State School 
Officers: DEAN M. SCMUWEICKHARD, Coni- 


missioner of Hducation, St. Paul, 


Mini. 


National Edueation Association: Mar- 


CELLA LAWLER, State Department of 
Education, Olympia, Washinggton. 


PREPARE A PLAN for Organizing, 


Financing, and Administering a Three- 
Phiuse Action Program on the [rosser 
Resolutio : 


A. Aimed at creating a wide under- 
standing of the problem and its 
implications ; 

1, On the part of the general pub- 
ives 
2. On the part of all school people. 

B. Aimed at stimulating in States and 
selected communities programs or 
aspects of programs which will be 
snggestive to other States and other 
schools, 

Cc, Aimed at the initiation, operation, 
and continued development of such 
edueation services in every com- 
munity. 


> 


THE PLAN for organizing, financing, and ad- 
ministering such an action program must take 
into account that all three of its phases are 
interrelated and will need to be carried for- 
ward concurrently and continuously. THE 
PLAN will need to provide for action at na- 
tional, regional, State, and local levels.® 


National Conference at Work 


The personnel of the National Con- 
ference resembled that of the several 
regional conferences in that it repre- 
sented national leadership in the various 
aspects of vocational education and gen- 
eral secondary education. Their inter- 
est in the purposes and significance of 
this conference is attested, in a measure 
at least, by the fact that those attending 
came without financial reimbursement 
by the Office of Education, some of them 
crossing the continent and paying fares 
and other costs of travel out of their 
own pockets. 

The two general sessions on the open- 
ing day provided opportunity for the 
conferees to hear Dr. Charles A. Prosser, 
father of the resolution, and also pro- 
vided for a “briefing session” at which 
the cochairmen solicited comments and 
answered questions regarding commit- 
tee activities and procedures. The con- 
ference then divided into working com- 
mittees with a view to achieving defi- 
nite, stated, attainable purposes as de- 
scribed in the Agenda. 


Results of the National Conference 


After the committees had been in var- 
lous sessions, a general session was held 
at which preliminary committee reports 
were heard and discussed. This device 
made it possible for committees to refine 
their recommendations so that the con- 
ference was able to take action on the 
completed reports at the final session 
with a minimum of revision.’ 

One committee was assigned the task 
of reviewing the document which was 
prepared prior to the conference bearing 
the title, A Tentative Statement Con- 
cerning the Meaning and Implications 
of the Prosser Resolution, and of sug- 
gesting revisions thereof to the end that 
it would serve as the conference plat- 
form on which an effective plan of action 

®Agenda for the National Conference on the 
Prosser Resolution, p. 3. 

7¥or brief report see: National Conference De- 
velops Plans for Implementing Universal Secondary 
Education. ScHoot Lirge, 29:18, July 1947; for 
complete report see: Report of National Conference 


on Prosser Resolution, Chicago, May 8, 9, 10, 1947. 
mimeo, 
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for developing a program of universal 
secondary education might rest. The 
revised document which was the result 
of this committee’s labor is being edited ; 
it will soon be available. The document 
will be helpful to those desiring a com- 
prehensive statement of the problems, 
as well as to those wishing to effect 
curriculum and other changes directed 
toward finding possible solutions to 
them. 

Another committee of the National 
Conference outhned proposals for the 
establishment and administration of a 


continuing organization to direct and ~ 


promote an action program on a na- 
tional scale. Acting on the proposals 
submitted by this committee the Con- 
ference unanimously recommended : 


That there be established a National 
Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth. 


That this Commission be composed of 
one representative from each of a num- 
ber of national educational organiza- 
tions which by their nature are con- 
cerned with this problem. 

That the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation notify the organizations con- 
cerned of the action taken at the Na- 
tional Conference and request them to 
submit nominations for the personnel of 
the Commission at the earliest possible 
moment. : 

That the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation proceed with the establishment 
of the Commission by making appoint- 
ments from these nominations; and that 
he convene the Commission and preside 
until a permanent chairman is elected. 

That full-time personnel operating 
under the direction of the Commission 
be provided from several sources includ- 
ing (1) U.S. Office of Education, (2) 
foundational grants, (3) State Depart- 
ments of Education, (4) graduate col- 


leges of education, and (5) others. 


That revenue for the operation of 
the Commission’s program be secured 
from these sources and that grants-in- 
aid from the Federal Government 
through enabling legislation be sought 
in subsequent years. 

That a continuing program of activi- 
ties be undertaken by the Commission 
for the purpose of assisting teacher- 
training institutions, State Depart- 
ments of Education, and local school 
systems to achieve the ideal of universal 
secondary education. 


A third committee undertook the re- 
sponsibility of suggesting the types of 
activities which need to be prompted 
and directed by the Commission on Life 


Adjustment Education for Youth if the 
schools of the Nation are to move more 
rapidly than they otherwise would to- 
ward realization of the objectives of 
the resolution. Included in the pro- 
grams of action outlined are: (1) re- 
search studies, (2) conduct of work- 
shops and conferences, (3) conduct of 
experimental programs in pilot schools, 
(4) demonstration, (5) publications, 
(6) related activities. 


Conclusion 


The U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has sought nominations from or- 
ganizations, and appointments are now 
being made. An organization meeting 
of the Commission will be held soon 
after its personnel iscomplete. To date 
the organizations invited to nominate 
Commission members are: American 
Association of Junior Colleges; Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors; American Vocational Association; 
National Association of (State) High- 
School Supervisors and Directors of 
Secondary Education; National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals; 
National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education; National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Depart- 
ment of Education ; National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; and 
National Education Association. 

School people will watch with great 
interest the work of this Commission 
during the next few years. If its work 
is to be successful, the participation and 
support of State departments of educa- 
tion, teacher-training institutions, edu- 
cational organizations of all types, local 
schools and school districts, and the peo- 
ple served by these schools must be se- 
cured. On behalf of this new Commis- 
sion, whose work can mark an epoch in 
the progress of secondary education in 
the United States, the U. S. Office of 
Education therefore solicits the interest, 
the support, and the participation of all 
groups concerned. This is a great en- 
terprise—an enterprise which has as its 
ultimate objective the realization of 
one American ideal: a high school ac- 
cessible and available to a//, with a pro- 
gram of educational experiences suited 
to the needs, interests, and abilities of 
each individual youth of high-school 
age no matter what may be his social 
and economic background, his scholas- 
tic aptitude, or his occupational future. 
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International Conference 


on Public 


Education 


by Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education 


The United States Government re- 
ceived an invitation from the United 
Nations Educational, Seientific, and 
Cultural Organization and the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education to send a 
delegation of from one to three members 
to the Tenth International Conference 
on Publie Education, meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 14-19, 1947. The 
U. S. Department of State asked. the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education to 
nominate the delegates, Dr. Howard 
E. Wilson, Assistant Director of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, and Dr. Galen Jones, Direetor, 
Division of Secondary Education, U.S. 
Office of Edueation, were selected and 
the latter was designated as chairman 
of the U. S. Delegation. 


HE AGENDA of the Tenth Inter- 

national Conference on Pubhie Edu- 
cation was prepared by a joint commit- 
tee of UNESCO and the International 
Bureau of Education. It included four 
items of major importance, namely: (1) 
Concise reports from the Ministries of 
Education on educational movements 
during the school year 1946-47, (2) 
Gratuity of School Supphes. (3) Phys- 
ical Education in Secondary Schools, 
and (4) A Teachers’ Charter. The In- 
ternational Bureau of Education had 
conducted preconference studies on the 
free provision of school supplies and 
physical education in secondary schools 
which supplied needed background in- 
formation for the development of Draft 
Recommendations by the Conference 
relative to items 2 and 3 on the Agenda. 
These were published in French and 
available to the delegates under the 


titles: La Gratuité Du Matériel 
Scolaire and L’Education Physique 
Dans L'Enseignement Sccondaire. 


UNESCO had requested the inclusion 
of the fourth item on the Agenda deal- 
ing with the desirability of developing 
a world charter for teachers. 
Forty-two countries were represented 
at the Conference by 73 delegates. The 
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number of observers, including repre- 
sentatives of the press, varied from 6 
to 80 at various times. One official ob- 
server was present for the United Na- 
tions; UNESCO was officially repre- 
sented by 8 persons; and 1 official ob- 
server each represented the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and the World 
Health Organization. The number of 
delegates varied from 1 each for 20 
countries up to 5 in the case of Switzer- 
land; usually there were 2 per country. 
The following countries were repre- 
sented: Argentina, Australha, Belgimn. 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba. Czechoslovakia, Ecuador. Egypt, 
Dominican Republic, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Holland, Hungary, India, 
Traq, Ivan, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Norway, Panama, Pern, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Roumania, Salvador, Siam, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

The Conference was opened by Dv. 
Albert Picot, who is President of the 
Council of State of the Canton of 
Geneva. He is also Chief of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in that 
Canton, and served as the principal 
Swiss delegate to the Conference. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Picot’s remarks, the Con- 
ference organized and elected by accla- 
mation a chairman and three vice chair- 
men as follows: Chairman, Dr. Ronald 
Walker, Australian delegate; _ first 
vice chairman, Dr. Marcel Abraham, 
French delegate; second vice chair- 
man, Mme. (Dr.) Z. Kormanowa, Polish 
delegate; and third vice chairman, Dr. 
Pedro Calmon, Brazilian delegate. 

The chairman, following his own re- 
marks, introduced M. Jean Thomas, As- 
sistant Director-General of UNESCO. 
Both Dr. Thomas and Dr. Jean Piaget. 
Director of the International Bureau of 
Education, who followed him, addressed 
themselves to the new working relation- 
ship between UNESCO and the Inter- 


national Bureau of Education, in effect 
since February 1947. M. Thomas cited 
the official agreement, which had been 
ratified by the General Conference of 
UNESCO and by the Council of the 
Bureau, as a tribute to the services ren- 
dered by the Bureau to the cause of 
education. He praised the frequent 
and cordial collaboration, the inter- 
change of information, documentation, 
and staff which had resulted from the 
agreement and expressed the hope that 
the collaboration between UNESCO 
and the I. B. E. would become even 
closer. 

In responding. M. Piaget voiced his 
pleasure over the nnovation of the offi- 
cial agreement and the fact that the 
Conference had been summoned jointly 
by UNESCO and the I. B. E. 


Reports Presented 

The majority of the countries repre- 
sented submitted Reports on Eduea- 
tional Movements During the School 
Year 1946-47. Trends indicated by the 
various reports have more similarity 
than difference. Only the major ones 
ean be summarized here. 

In all countries there is a steadily 
growing conviction that equality of op- 
portunity in education is not only an 
ideal, but also must be realized as rap- 
idly as economic conditions will permit. 

The principle of compulsory educa- 
tion has been adopted in virtually all 
countries. There are marked differences 
in the enforcement of the principle, 
however, due to wide divergencies in 
financial ability as well as to the tra- 
ditions of the peoples. 

Wide interest was manifest in the 
comprehensive or multilateral second- 
ary school. The desirability of bring- 
ing together students from all walks of 
life is a broadening, democratizing fac- 
tor of tremendous influence, according 
to the majority of the delegates. 

With the raising of the school leaving 
age to 15 (18 as the nltimate goal in 
many countries), there is interest in ve- 
organizing secondary education so that 
the choice of curriculum or secondary 
school can be deferred until the pupil is 
age 13 or 14 or later. 

Programs of pupil orientation and 
guidance are receiving, therefore, in- 
creased attention in all countries. 

All reports emphasized enlarged ef- 
forts in adult education designed not 


rs 


only to make noteworthy inroads upon 
ilhiteracy, but also to raise the level of 
living by- means of reduction in the 
amount of disease, poverty, and misgov- 
ernment. 

The shortage of teachers, the social 
and economie status of teachers, and the 
revision of programs of teacher educa- 
tion were reported as problems of cen- 
tral importance in every country. 
of countries 
are employing commissions made up of 
laymen and educational experts in the 
study of their most pressing educational 
problems. 

The desirable outcome to be achieved 
from. an expansion in student and 
teacher exchanges are recognized by all 
countries. 

There is an increasing awareness of 
the importance of education to national 


welfare and international understand- 
ing. 


An increasing number 


Gratuity of School Supplies 


The second concern of the Conference 
was the free provision of school sup- 
ples. The International Bureau only 
recently had published its study based 
upon data secured from 41 countries 
and entitled La Gratuité Du Matériel 
Scolaire. The discussion which fol- 
lowed the presentation of the rappor- 
teur, M. Louis Verniers, Belgium dele- 
gate, was centered upon Draft Recom- 
mendation No. 21 to the Ministries of 
Education concerning the Free Pro- 
vision of School Supplies. Five of the 
ten points included in Recommendation 
No. 21 are submitted as representative 

The Conference— 


Believes on the one hand, that the 
principle of the free provision of school 
supplies ought to be considered as the 
natural and1 necessary corollary of com- 
pulsory schooling, and on the other hand 
that the application of this principle to 
young people attending noncompulsory 
tvpes of education, should be considered 
as the human ideal towards which one 
ought to aini. 

Believes in consequence, that an indis- 
pensable minimum requirement is the 
free provision of all school supplies re- 
quired for compulsory education, it be- 
ing understood that these supplies in- 
clude both the teaching material for col- 
lective use and supplies for individual 
use. 

Expresses the desire that adequate 
financial provision should be made for 
school libraries and that furthermore 
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the possibility of international publica- 
tion of books for school work such as 
atlases of blank maps, collections illus- 
trating physical and political geogra- 
phy, the history of art, development of 
apphed science, of the customs, habits 
and dress of the nations of the ae 
should be seriously considered. 
Considers furthermore that means of 


transport should be provided free for 


pupils living at a considerable distance 
from the school which they are obliged 
to attend. 

Expresses the desire that an interna- 
tional agreement should be made with 
a view to increasing the number of edu- 

eational films and. other audio-visual 
material and of facilitating both their 
purchase and free circulation beyond 
national boundaries, so that the net cost 
may be reduced. 


Physical Education 


The third item considered by the Con- 
ference was that of Physical Education 
in Secondary Schools. Responses ob- 
tained from 39 countries by the I. B. E, 
were presented in their publication en- 
titled L’K'ducation Physique Dans 
L’Enseignement Secondaire. The dis- 
cussion which followed the report of the 
rapporteur, Dr. Joseph Vana, Czecho- 
slovakian delegate, centered on several 
points such as the question of special 
courses for pupils exempted from regu- 
lar physical education; of interschool 
and international sports competitions as 
a means of reconciliation and of under- 
standing between individuals and be- 
tween peoples; of the organization of 
the medical supervision of physical edu- 
cation; of the establishment of accident 
insurance for pupils and teachers; and 
of the situation of physical education 
instructors in relation to that of their 
colleagues. 

The discussions were pointed toward 
Draft Recommendation No. 22 to the 


Ministries of Education concerning 
Physical Education im Secondary 
Schools. Adopted at the closing session 


of the Conference, these agreements 
were not available for use in this article.” 
In general they deal with the desirabil- 
ity of compulsory physical education in 
the secondary school, the importance of 
reserving sufficient tine for physical 
education in the weekly time-table, the 
necessity for medical examinations for 
all pupils participating, the provision of 
special remedial tr inca based on 


medical advice for all exempted pupils, 


* Will be discussed in a later issue. 


the encouragement of sports competi- 
tions under the best conditions, and the 
desirable professional competence and 
status of the teachers of physical editca- 
tion. 


A World Charter for Educators 


Placed upon the Agenda at the re- 
quest of UNESCO, A World Charter 
for Educators was debated at one of the 
sessions. Dr. Wilson put forth a point 
of view which became the consensus of 
the Conference. Only the briefest of 
summaries is possible in this report. 

The development of A World Char- 
ter for Educators must be deliberate, 
requiring a number of years in the proc- 
ess. his is made necessary by the im- 
portance of many consultations among 
numerous voluntary professional organ- 
izations of teachers throughout the 
world, by the desirability of its study 
and discussion im institutes and centers 
of teacher education in all countries as 
well as in international conventions and 
workshops. Secondly, the Charter, 
when developed, should recognize 
clearly the teacher’s relation to his State, 
with particular stress upon the fact that 
education is intimately related to com- 
munity life—a relationship which must 
be strengthened, never weakened. Con- 
sequently the Charter should grow from 
national groups to the world level.. The 
third general agreement was that the 
Charter should contain an emphasis on 
the responsibilities as well as the rights 
of teachers. In the fourth place it was 
held that education should be broadly 
conceived to include such personnel as 
librarians, educational seript writers 
and radio producers, and creators of 
educational films. Finally. it was 
agreed that when developed A World 
Charter for Edueators should be ac- 
claimed as a preeminent contribution to 
literature. 

Many countries are looking to the 
United States for stimulus and counsel 
in the development of their educational 
programs. The members of the U. S. 
Delegation are in full agreement upon 
the desirability of responding freely to 
all requests for information and believe 
that the United States should be repre- 
sented at future conferences on Public 
Education which may be sponsored by 
UNESCO and the International 
Bureau of Education. 
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THLE A ae 


VOCATIONAL DIVISION - 
ASSIGNMENTS 


Ward P. Beard and James R. Coxen, 
both veterans in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Division, have been named assist- 
ant directors of the Division, in charge 
of State Plans Operations and Program 
Planning Operations, respectively. The 
appointments were recently announced 
by R. W. Gregory, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education. 

Other assignments, announced at the 
same time, are: Jerry R. Hawke. execu- 
tive assistant to the director of the Divi- 
sion; Walter H. Cooper, chief, Trade 
and Industrial Education; Tom Wat- 
son, assistant chief, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education; Dudley M. Clements, 
assistant chief, Agricultural Education : 
Rua Van Horn, specialist, Program 
Planning, Home Economics Education. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Nolan D, Pulliam joined the Division 
of Schoo] Adiministration in mid-Sep- 
tember as specialist for State school ad- 
ministration. Dr. Pulliam was State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Arizona since January 1947, and as- 
sistant State Superintendent for a year 
prior to that time. 

From 1938 to 1942, Dr. Pulham was 
executive secretary of the Arizona Edu- 
eation Association. Then he served as a 
base commander, rank of major, in the 
Army Air Forces from 1942 to 1945. 
Earlier, he was superintendent, 1929 to 
1938, of Madison School District in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dr. Pulliam received his A. B. degree 
from Central College, Fayette, Mo.. in 
1925; his M. A. m educational admin- 
istration from Stanford University in 
1932; and his doctorate in education at 
Stanford in 1946. 
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Elsworth Tompkins recently  as- 
sumed his duties as specialist in large 
high schools, in the Secondary Educa- 
tion Division. Mr. Tompkins came to 
the Office from Eastside High School. 
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Paterson, N. J., where he had served as 
principal since 1941. 

Tn addition to many years in high- 
school administration, Mr. Tompkins 
for more than 2 deeades has worked in 
various aspects of radio program pro- 
duction. He has conducted courses in 
speech and radio at Dickinson Junior 
College, Rutherford, N. J... and has 
served as commentator, consultant, and 
program director at various times for 
stations in the New York area. He was 
also in charge of the workshop in see- 
ondary school curriculum reconstruc- 
tion for the past 2 years at State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N. J. 

My. Tompkins received his bachelor’s 
degree at Princeton University in 1924 
and his master’s in education at Har- 
vard in 1942. He has done additional 
graduate work at Harvard and at New 
York University. 

mee ae by 


Jane Franseth, of the University of 
Georgia, came to the Office in October, 
to become specialist for rural schools in 
the Elementary Education Division. 

During the past academic year, Miss 
Franseth was on leave from Georgia on 
a Rosenwald Scholarship studying child 
growth and development at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In March 1947, she was 
elected president of the Rural Depart- 
ment of the National Education Associ- 


ation. In 1944, she was a member of the 
White House Conference on Rural 
Edueation. 


As associate professor of education at 
the University of Georgia since 1945, 
Miss Franseth directed the preservice 
education of rural school supervisors in 
Georgia, a combination of class study 
and field practice. Prior to that time, 
she was supervisor of schools in two 
Georgia counties, and for 7 years was 
assistant director of supervisory train- 
ine at Georgia Teachers College, States- 
boro, Ga. 

Miss Franseth received her bachelor’s 
degree from Western Michigan College 
in 1930, her master’s from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1936, and has done 
additional advanced study at Columbia 
University. 
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John H. Lloyd vecently returned to 
the Office of Education as assistant 
chief. Information and Publications 
Service in the Division of Centra] Serv- 
ices. Mr. Lloyd has served 5 years 
in the Navy Department in Washington, 
D. C. His most recent position was 
head, in a civilian capacity, of the Pub- 
lications Management Branch, Scien- 
tific Information Division, Office of 
Naval Research. Previously, he had 
been head of the Publications Branch of 
the Office of Research and Inventions, 
with rank of commander. 

Before entering the Navy in 1942, Mr. 
Lloyd was assistant to the director of 
information in the Office of Education 
and was responsible for the NBC net- 
work prograin, “ducation in the News, 
sponsored by the Office. He had been 
a member of the editorial staff in earlier 
years, having first come to the Office of 
Edneation in 1930. Mr. Lloyd received 
his bachelor’s degree in public adminis- 
tration from American University. 
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flelen Manley, specialist in health 
and physical education, resigned after 
a vear’s service with the Office, to re- 
turn to the University City Public 
Schools, University City, Mo., where 
she served as director of health and 
physical education for many years. 
Four articles by Miss Manley which ap- 
peared in recent issues of Sciroon Lire 
have been reprinted with the title 
Health Education for the Elementary 
Sehool. (The reprint is available upon 
request). 


REPRINTED IN JAPANESE 


Four articles on science teaching 1n 
elementary schools, by Glenn O. Blough, 
are being translated into Japanese. 
The articles originally appeared in 
Scuoot Lire between July 1946 and 
April 1947, and were later issued to- 
gether as a reprint. Mr. Blough is 
specialist in science and aviation in the 
Elementary Edueation Division. The 
articles are being published in Scéence 
and Education,a Japanese quarterly for 
science teachers. 


Tue Waits House, WAsHINGTON 


NovEMBER 1, 1947 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


**The Sehools Are Yours,”’ the theme seleeted for the twenty- 
seventh observance of Ameriean Education Week, is a proud 
reminder that our forefathers saw that our sehools would help 
ehildren develop their potentialities for demoeratie living. To 
this end, they established free sehools for a free people. 


I would point out that the ereative ideals of demoeraey must 
be taught in order to be learned. The vitality of our republie 
depends on the effeetiveness of sueh teaehing. 


Today Ameriean edueation is in the grips of a grave erisis. 
Our sehools are eompelled to offer edueation of inferior quality. 
Edueationally, many millions of our ehildren are underprivileged. 


We must aet to eorreet eonditions whieh sap our national 
strength and waste our human resourees. We muist prepare our 
young people to understand and preserve their prieeless inherit- 
anee of freedom. We must give them the proper elimate for 
developing intelleetial eompetenee and personal responsibility. 


I therefore urge all Amerieans to rededicate themselves to the 
pregram of providing their ehildren with a sound edueation. 
Ameriean Edueation Week, beginning November ninth, offers 
eitizens the opportunity to meet together in the sehools, to 


beeome aequainied with sehool needs. In so doing, they will 
take eounsel in the very eitadels of demoeraey. 


RADIO INDUSTRY SUPPORTS 
EDUCATION WEEK 


More than 75 radio network pro- 
grams will carry messages in support of 
the “Crisis in Education” information 
- program during American Education 
Week, November 9-15. This has been 
assured by the Advertising Council 
working in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Citizens 
Federal Committee on Education. 

The Citizens Federal Committee, an 
advisory committee to the Office, several 
months ago made application to the Ad- 
vertising Council, Inc., to create public 
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awareness of the crisis in education. 
‘The Council is a national, nonprofit or- 


ganization dedicated to public service. 


It is expected that over 100,000,000 
“listener impressions” will be reported 
during the week of November 9-15. A 
listener impression is defined as one 


_ listener to one program. 


VOCATIONAL POLICIES 
BEING REVISED 


Policies governing the administration 
of vocational education are in process of 
revision, according to Raymond W. 
Gregory, assistant commissioner for vo- 


cational education. With the comple- 
tion of eight regional conferences at- 
tended by members of State boards of 
vocational education and by officials of 
the U. S. Office of Education, the work 
is almost completed. 

The changes as finally approved will 
appear in a revision of Vocational Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 1, Statement of Pol- 
icies for the Administration of Voca- 
tional Education. The bulletin was 
last revised completely in 1937, although 
amending statements have appeared 
from time to time. 

The new revision will contain policies 
regarding the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946 (George-Barden Act). This 
Act enlarged the scope of activities 
which States may undertake with Fed- 
eral aid. 


STATE SCHOOL OFFICER 


(Concluded from page 2) 
than 33 percent of public school reve- 
nues in those particular States. 

Since 1944 the trend seems to be accel- 
erating. Accurate reports for 1946-47 
are not yet available, but all indications 
are that States, as such, have continued 
rather rapidly to assume relatively 
greater proportions of the financial 
responsibility for public education. 

Within the past 12 months some 44 
State legislatures have met, and in most 
instances have given serious attention 
to the improvement of the public school 
system. Most of the appreciable in- 
creases in educational appropriations _ 
quite properly have been devoted to 
increasing the pitiably low salaries of 
teachers. 


The Next Forward Step 

It seems reasonable to expect that a 
next forward step in educational ad- 
vancement must be the strengthening 
and improvement of State Departments 
of Education for more dynamic pro- 
fessional leadership. Official State ed- 
ucational agencies must become more 
effective service agencies, providing 
technical resources to assist local school] 
authorities in operating better schools 
under local control. Thus will local 
educational autonomy be preserved, lo- 
cal initiative be encouraged, State and 
local investment in education be safe- 
guarded, objectionable centralization of 
controls be avoided, and better schools 
be assured. 
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Elementary Science—Every Day 
in Every Way 


by Glenn O. Blough, Specialist for Science, Elementary Education Division 


Dear Sir: 

Please send me any material you have 
describing how to set up an elementary 
science program. Do you know of school 
systems that have been working on a pro- 
gram for science in the grades? If so, will 
you kindly tell me how they began their work 
and something of how they are carrying it 
on? 

Thank you very much. 


REQUENT LETTERS like the 
foregomg have prompted the writ- 
ing of this article to indicate how 
rarious types of schools and adminis- 
trative units have launched their work 
in science at the elementary school level. 
The personnel responsible in each of 
the situations deseribed would be the 
first to say, “Our plan is just one of 
many that may be used. We present 
it for whatever value it may 
Were we tostart all over again, no doubt 
our attack would be quite different.” 
Although the situations described are 
different from each other, certain simi- 
lar basic problems must be solved in 
each case. There are specific lacks to 
be made up: (1) Teachers are not well 
prepared to teach science; they lack both 
subject-matter background and knowl- 
edge of how to teach science. This 
makes them slow starters—a situation 
easily understood but not so easily over- 
come. (2) There are comparatively 
few well-planned programs in elemen- 
tary science to use as guides. Con- 
sequently each group must do much of 
its own ground work. (3) The pro- 
gram in the elementary school is already 
crowded and finding room for science 
is a problem. (+4) There is a general 
lack of equipment and teachers do not 
have the background for recognizing 


have. 


material that is available or for 
preparing home-made gadgets and 
devices, 


The problems then consist of a lack 
in (1) in-service training of teachers 
and (2) group planning to construct a 
course in elementary science to fit the 
needs of the girls and boys. The most 
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successful programs appear to be those 
that result from cooperative efforts of 
everyone concerned. It seems to take 
much longer for a ready-made program 
to catch on than it does one that results 
from cooperative planning by teacher 
groups. and principals 
report that the best results are obtained 
by first surveying the needs and wants 
of the teachers involved, then helping 
teachers to proceed from this base to set 
up their programs. 

It is possible to include only a few 
of the projects carrying on interesting 


Supervisors 


work. There are a large number of 
schools and administrative units ac- 


tively at work on planning and carrying 
out programs in elementary school 
science. Many State departments of 
education, county units, teachers college 
groups, university laboratory 
city and town school systems are en- 
gaged in preparing bulletin materials 
and courses of study; conducting meet- 
ings; holding workshops, institutes, 
and conferences; and in many other 


schools, 


ways Inaking progress in bringing about 
more effective science teaching. A few 
of these activities described in suflicient 
detail to be useful to those interested in 
developing similar projects are given 
here: 


Curriculum Center Schools in a Large 
City System 

Anna Burgess, supervisor of elemen- 
tary science in the Cleveland Public 
Schools, describes how individual 
schools in Cleveland were used as ex- 
permental curriculum centers in science 
as follows: 

“In February 1928, the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public School system designated 
several elementary schools as cur- 
riculum centers for experimentation in 
the different subject-matter fields. As 
elementary science was a new subject 
in the curriculum at that time, there 
were no teachers prepared to teach the 
subject. The supervisor selected good 
all-round teachers who were interested 
in auy phase of natural or physical 
science as a faculty for the science cur- 
riculum centers. They were given free 
reign to discover pupil interests at 
different age-grade levels. The other 


subjects in the curriculum were to re- 
ceive their due emphasis in the school, 
and their possibilities for correlation 
with science were to be explored. 

“A slightly higher budget for such 


centers Was appropriated to provide 
supplies, equipment, and books for ex- 
perimental use. Since the books 
adapted for use at the elementary level 
were few at that time, the teachers wrote 
many pupil-information sheets and 
work sheets. Much of this material was 
later included in the courses of stucly ; 
some of it was, of course, discarded. 

“Several methods were used to dis- 
cover pupil interests and grade place- 
ment of problems and topics: (1) Pu- 
pil-interest surveys were taken three 
times a year; (2) teachers kept diaries 
of classroom happenings that seemed 
significant; (83) pupils’ questions were 
listed. 

“The most significant factor in the 
method of developing the course of 
study was that units were worked out 
with children in the classroom first and 
written up only after they had been 
tried out with several classes. Even 
then the units were sent out for further 
trial in other schools in the city. 
Finally, a committee revised them for 
the course of study. 

“The school designated as a curricu- 
lum center also became an observation 
center. Teachers of other schools at 
that time had an opportunity to visit 
more frequently than is now practica- 
ble, so they came in great numbers. 
This visitation helped to spread inter- 
est in elementary science. 

“During the years that the curricu- 
lum centers have been in existence, we 
have accomplished these things: 


1. Discovered many learning situations in 
natural and physical science suited to the 
various grade levels. 

2. Developed teachers of departmental ele- 
mentary science (between 150 and 200 
teachers have had experience in the cen- 
ter). 

3. Worked out a mimeographed course of 
study in elementary science for grades 1 
to 6. 

4. Revised, for printing, courses for grades 
4, 5, and 6. 

5. Developed radio lessons in science for 
grades 1 to 6. 

6. Experimented with supplies, equipment, 
and books; developed supply lists, equip- 
ment specifications, and book lists. 

7. Investigated and advised purchase or de- 
velopment of visual aids. 

8. Given countless demonstrations for 
teacher groups, for students in training, 
and for community groups. 

9. Cooperated with the school gardening de- 
partment to incorporate those activities in 
the course of study in science. 
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10. Discovered a wide range of interest for 
leisure-time activities. 


11. Furnished a teacher to serve public-school * 


classes at the Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History. 


“Probably the one item, listed above, 
that succeeded best and most quickly 
in spreading good science teaching 
techniques throughout the city was the 
radio lessons. In these weekly broad- 
casts, all science teachers were able to 
participate in an excellent learning sit- 
uation in science, which was a definite 
part of the course of study. 

“The curriculum center school fills 
the same need in a school system that 
the experimental laboratory does im an 
industry. Experimentation is costly 
but necessary to progress, and when the 
experimenting can be done in one typi- 
cal school, or schools, the entire system 
will eventually profit from the findings. 
Tt has been the experience in Cleveland, 
that the level of all teaching has been 
lifted as a result of the careful study 
of new methods and materials of in- 
struction at the curriculum center 
schools.” 


An Experimental Project 
in New York City 


Dr. Jerome Metzner, coordinator of 
an experimental elementary science 
project in New York City writes: 

“Our elementary school teachers have 
had meager training in science and are 
somewhat fearful of venturing into this 
unknown field. Consequently, we are 
faced with two problems: The need for 
in-service training of teachers in sci- 
ence and the need for developing a sci- 
ence curriculum. There are approxi- 
mately 20,000 grade teachers in New 
York City. To launch an elementary 
science program without developing 
teacher-readiness for it would be harm- 
ful to teacher morale and unproductive 
of desirable outcomes. 

“In 1945, an experimental science 
curriculum project in two districts of 
the New York City schools was formu- 
lated. The purpose of the project was 
to devise experimental techniques for 
introducing and incorporating science 
experiences in the elementary school 
program. This involved two primary 
objectives; the organization of an in- 
service program of teacher training in 
science and the experimental develop- 
ment of a science curriculum. 


“During the first half-year experi- 
mental techniques were developed in 
three district schools with certain key 
teachers representing each grade level. 
Later the project was extended to in- 
clude all district schools and teachers in 
the two districts. 

“Teachers were asked, initially, to 
examine their current teaching plans 
for science implications, to select a few 
implications which they could teach 
with confidence, and to plan the science 
experiences for those implications. Ex- 
periences were to be real to the child. 
They were not to involve any compli- 
cated or unusual apparatus. It was 
made evident that home and 10-cent 
store equipment could be used to great 
advantage. As the teachers planned 
for science experiences, certain infor- 
mational and procedural needs arose. 
Various steps were taken to satisfy 
some of these needs. The coordinator 
met with teachers in individual and 
group conferences and helped them to 
see science implications in their current 
work and to provide for relevant sci- 
ence experiences. Where a junior high 
school and an elementary school were 
housed in the same building, or where 
a junior high school was located near 
one or more elementary schools, provi- 
sion was made for regular consultation 
between grade teachers and a junior 
high school teacher.” 

In this connection, Dr. Metzner indi- 
cates certain uses made of the high- 
school facilities: (1) A list of selected 
teaching aids available to elementary 
school teachers from the high school 
was drawn up and distributed. (List 
included science apparatus and visual 
aids applicable to elementary school 
and requests for it came from the teach- 
ers through the coordinator.) (2) 
Workshop courses were organized at 
the high school to provide informational 
background and skills for the grade- 
school teachers. (8) Provisions were 
made for visits by elementary classes 
to the high school. (4) High-school 
Nature and Science Clubs helped to 
stock the elementary classroom with 
live plant and animal materials. (5) 
Some high-school students assisted ele- 
mentary school teachers on field trips 
and similar activities. 

Regarding the essential teaclier- 
training aspect of the problem, Dr. 
Metzner writes, “Two in-service science 
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courses were offered by the coordinator 
to teachers in the districts. One was 
organized along the following lines: At 
the first meeting the teacher-partici- 
pants planned the areas to be covered 
in succeeding meetings. Separate 
teacher committees were formed to as- 
sume responsibility for conducting each 
meeting. The coordinator met with 
these committees and helped them to 
prepare for their specific sessions, 
Thus during one session a teacher pre- 
sented briefly the essential background 
information of static electricity an 
magnetism. After this a second teacher 
demonstrated and explained simple ex- 
periences in these areas suitable for the 
primary level (kindergarten—second 
year). <A third- and fourth-grade 
teacher performed similarly for the in- 
termediate (third and fourth years) 
and other grade teachers did the same 
for upper (fifth and sixth years) levels. 
These presentations were followed by 
general discussion, evaluation, supple- 
mentation, ete. For each session, the 
teacher committee in charge drew up 
and distributed a relevant bibliogra- 
phy. Teachers scheduled to perform 
toward the end of the course had sufli- 
cient time to work out their assigned 
area, or part of it. with their classes. 
In these instances the teachers brought 
some of their pupils to the course to 
demonstrate and explain their science 
experiences just as they had done in 
their classrooms. 

“The second course, offered during 
the following school term, helped 
teachers to use the science resources of 
the local environment — parks, zoo, 
botame garden, industrial plants, ete. 
Emphasis was placed on the educa- 
tional use of park areas where inter- 
dependencies, interrelationships, and 
adaptations were stressed rather than 
the acquisition of the names of things.” 

The curriculum development part of 
the program has progressed through co- 
operative efforts of all concerned. Dr. 
Metzner says, “It has been the experi- 
ence of the teachers engaged in this 
projeet that once their initial reserve 
with regard to science was broken down 
by actually teaching science, then sub- 
sequent science teaching became in- 
creasingly easy and enjoyable. After 
it was observed that teacher-readiness 
for science was developing in promising 
fashion, it was then suggested that not 
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ouly may science experiences be related 
toa unt of work but that there may be 
at least two other types: Seclence ew- 
periences capitalizing on spontancous 
child interests and lasting as long as 
interest is sustained. For example, 
Reggy went with Ins father on a walk 
through a nearby park. There, in the 
woods, he fownd a brightly colored 
mushroom which he bronght back to his 
class. Reggy related to the class dur- 
ing ‘show-and-tell” period all about the 
mushroom, where he found it, how it 
was attnehed, and about the little in- 
sects and the shmy slug he found among 
the gills. He carried his specimen 
around the class and allowed the chil- 
dren to look at and handle it. Other 
children in the class volunteered infor- 
mation concerning mushrooms. After 
20 minutes, interest in Reggy’s find sub- 
sided and the class went on with its 
work. Reggy placed his mushroom on 
a dish in the class science corner and 
printed a label for it. 
growing out of child interests and de- 
veloping into a unit or subunit on 
In another class a gh and 
sustained interest might have been 
evoked by the mscets and slug found on 
the mushroom. This might have de- 
veloped into a umt dealing with some 
of the interrelationships and interde- 
pendencies existing between plants and 
annals. 


x periences 


SCIENCE. 


Science Experiences Described 

“Teachers were asked to write up the 
successful science experiences of their 
classes. These deseriptions were col- 
lated, edited. and incorporated, together 
with other materials developed in the 
project, into a booklet Science E'wperi- 
ences. This was distributed to all 
teachers in the districts and thus per- 
mitted them to profit from the good 
work and thought of their colleagues. 

“This booklet was the forerunner of 
a more complete account of science ex- 
periences resulting from the project. 
The new publication Science in Every- 
day Living gives further direction to 
teachers for integrating science into the 
modern pattern of elementary edu- 
cation. 

“An invaluable aspect of this project, 
in the opinion of its directors, has been 
the mechanisin established for securing 
widespread participation of teachers in 
its various aspects.” 


Guidance Through 
Preparation of a Bulletin 

A committee of interested individuals 
in Indiana are in the process of pre- 
paring a bulletin which should prove 
of great help to classroom teachers of 
science. Dr. R. W. Lefler of Purdue 
University has furnished the following 
account of a proposal for bulletin ma- 
terial. Writes Dr. Lefler: 

“Many a teacher of the elementary 
school who lives, as we all must, in this 
physical environment states without 
embarrassment that she ‘can’t teach 
science. But there are others who have 
lived with understanding in this same 
physical world; and although they have 
had little organized study in science, 
they know the plants of the yard and 
garden, the stars, the cause of the sea- 
sons, the phases of the moon, and the 
principles underlying the functioning 
of simple machines. They are, and 
have been, observant. This attitude of 
observation, investigation, and formu- 
lation of conclusions they are anxious 
to hand down to the young people with 
whom they work. 

“To aid this latter group and to dis- 
arm the former, this committee is work- 
ing in the State of Indiana on the de- 
velopment of materials which will 
facilitate the teaching of elementary 
school] science. 

“The committee proposes to prepare 
a bulletin which, among other things, 
will: 

1. List the “essential learnings” or science 
concepts which should be taught in the ele- 
mentary school. At present, judgment re- 
garding these concepts will have to be based 
on present practice and the opinions of teach- 
ers. The Cooperative Committee on Science 
and Mathematics Teaching of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is now preparing for a study on “What sci- 
ence concepts are essential in the general 
education pregram?’ and on “The grade 
placement of these concepts.” When this 
study is completed, we shall have much more 
evidence than at present regarding which 
concepts are deemed essential in the elemen- 
tary school offering, 

2. Place these “essential learnings” in the 
order of difficulty, with a recommendation 
that the concept not be taught earlier than 
a given grade. There will be no attempt to 
say that the concept should be taught at a 
certain grade level. ’ 

3. Associate With each concept a graded 
group of activities to aid the teacher in pre- 
senting the idea. Activities suitable for of- 
fering the idea at the earliest grade level 
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recommended will be followed by activities 
suitable for use where the concept is taught 
later to More mature boys and girls. 

4. Make suggestions for offering a related 
science, so that hygiene or safety or physi- 
ology or physies is not taught as such, but 
rather that all elements related to a concept 
or idea and of a level understandable to the 
student are brought to bear on the problem. 


5. Include suggestions which will aid the 
teacher in applying the methods of science 
to the solution of problems, in the hope that 
students may eventually come to apply the 
methods of critical thinking to their own 
problems. 

6. Provide a section on how to make or 
obtain and use the materials associated with 
the teaching of elementary school science. 
What kind of plant can you keep alive in a 
schoolroom with only north windows and 
where the temperature on week ends goes 
down to 40 degrees Fahrenheit on winter 
days? How ean you construct a woods ter- 
rarium or a bird feeder or a simple scale for 
weighing objects? 

7. Include an annotated bibliography to aid 
teachers and pupils with reference problems. 


8. Present a discussion on evaiuation, in 
the hope that we may get away from the use 
of the written test in covering factual infor- 
mation as the only means of evaluation. 


“Tt will not be the purpose of this 
teacher’s guide to specify any given se- 
quence during any given year; there 
will rather be encouragement for each 
school to chart its own way through 
science, taking advantage of the special 
training, interests, and abilities of its 
teaching staff, and its physical environ- 
ment, equipment, and other pertinent 
factors. All] schools will start with cu- 
rious and interested children; they will 
chart their own way through the sci- 
ence sequence and, having traveled by 
devious routes, will have provided the 
experience by which the pupil can bet- 
ter adapt himself to his physical en- 
vironment.” 


With the Help of a 
State Principals Association 


Dr. Bernard W. Kinsella, chairman, 
Committee for the Study of the 'Teach- 
ing of Science, New York State Asso- 
ciation of Elementary Principals, writes 
the following account of the method of 
work which this committee under the 
sponsorship of the Elementary Princi- 
pals Association is carrying out. Ob- 
servation in the schools of this State 
indicates that this association is bring- 
ing about considerable improvement 1n 
the classroom science teaching. 

“An increased interest in the teach- 
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ing of elementary science has been evi- 
denced by many individual members of 
the New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals. A means of meet- 
ing this interest was brought to a focus 
through the appointment in the fall of 
1945 of a committee of principals in the 
area of Rochester and Monroe County, 
N.Y. This committee was to study the 
status of the teaching of elementary 
science in the schools of New York 
State. 

“Through several discussion meetings 
the committee arrived at the decision to 
set for itself a twofold task: (1) To 
find out the status of science teaching 
which includes the extent to which ele- 
mentary science is being taught in New 
York State, and how it is being taught, 
and (2) The working out of means of 
meeting the needs as revealed in the 
study. 


Questions Asked 


“In February 1946, questionnaires 
were sent to the membership of 
the Elementary Principals Association. 
Among the questions asked were: 


1. What course of study is being used in 
teaching science? 


bo 


. Is the course of study being used thought 
to be satisfactory? 


. What is the amount of time assigned to 
each grade level when science is taught as 
a separate subject? Principals were also 
asked to check the grades in which science 
is taught as a correlated subject. 


ex) 


4. Who teaches science—the grade teacher or 
a special teacher? 

5. What are the greatest obstacles to science 
teaching? 


6. What are the greatest factors favoring the 
teaching of science in the elementary 
school? 


. What would assist principals most in de- 
veloping a good science program? 
“Replies were received from over two- 

thirds of the principals. The responses 

were compiled and a mimeographed 
copy of the findings sent back to the 
principals. 

“Having compiled and studied the 
findings, the committee sought to work 
out ways of meeting the needs thus re- 
vealed. The committee’s work might 
be divided into three areas: (1) Prepa- 
ration of a Science Teaching Handbook. 
(Some philosophy, but many practical 
suggestions and helps in the develop- 
ment of a good science program.) (2) 
Implementing the teaching of science in 


practice. This latter phase of the work 
comprises the ‘trying out’ or the putting 
into practice of the ideas to be suggested 
in the handbook. Each committee 
member is working with his teachers in 
his own school and in at least one neigh- 
boring school. Science programs are 
being worked out. ‘Techniques are be- 
ing tried. Objectives in the teaching 
of science are being arrived at in prac- 
tice as well as in theory by faculty 
groups. ‘This phase comprises the in- 
service training of teachers. (3) The 
committee has set up a working rela- 
tionship with the State Teachers College 
at Brockport, N. Y. This cooperative 
work has for its chief aim the improve- 
ment of the pre-service education of 
teachers. Teachers need to experience, 
under competent instructors, the kinds 
of experiences which they themselves 
should be able to provide for their 
pupils. It is felt by this joint com- 
mittee that both the education courses 
and the experiences in ‘practice teach- 
ing’ need to be of the kind that provide 
for the prospective teacher an attitude 
and the skills and knowledge that will 
enable her to achieve the most desirable 
learning outcomes. 

“¥t is felt by the committee that some 
direction has been given to the interest 
in science through our concerted effort 
in studying the status and the needs 
and in working through together ways 
of meeting the needs.” 


Some General 
Recommendations 


As indicated in the introduction. 
these are but a few of the places where 
curriculum construction and in-service 
training of teachers are taking place. 
Several States are at work on materials 
of instruction; many, but not enough, 
teachers colleges are offering practical 
courses in subject matter and teaching 
methods to prospective teachers of ele- 
mentary science. Of special note is 
the field course and the on-campus 
courses offered under the direction of 
Dr. Gerald S. Craig at Teachers Col- 
lege, Coluinbia University. Many gen- 
eral supervisors of elementary schools 
are sponsoring work to assist their 
teachers to increase the effectiveness of 
their teaching of science. During the 
past 10 years the growth in interest and 
the progress has been pronounced. 

If this interest and this progress are 
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to increase to meet the present and fu- 
ture needs of girls and boys, certain 
steps must be taken by all school sys- 
tems and by many more institutions of 
higher learning, State departments, 
and other administrative units. Spe- 
cifically here are some of these steps: 

There is need for more emphasis on 
science in many of our elementary 
schools through activated plans miti- 
ated by the supermtendents, principals, 
and supervisors and = carried out 
through planning and working by the 
teachers themselves in the schools in 
which they serve. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
necessity for teachers colleges and all 
institutions that train teachers for ele- 
mentary schools to reexamine their 
present offering in background science 
courses and in science teaching methods 
and revamp them to fit the needs of 
teachers in elementary schools. ‘These 
institutions, with rare exceptions, are 
not equipping teachers to teach elemen- 
tary science. Until more teachers col- 
leges recognize this deficiency and take 
steps to remedy it, elementary schools 
will continue to receive untrained sci- 
ence teachers. 

There is need for more science equip- 
ment in the elementary schools of the 
Nation; not complicated apparatus, 
but minimum essential equipment plus 
facilities for making additional in- 
struction materials. 

There is need for greater cooperation 
between high schools and elementary 
schools in planning a 12-year sequence 
of science instruction. Elementary 
school teachers can make much more ex- 
tensive use of the high-school science 
teaching staff as consultants in plan- 
ning and administering the science pro- 
gram in the elementary school. 

Above all, it is essential that teachers 
themselves become more aware of the 
contributions elementary science can 
make to the growth and development 
of girls and boys. School administra- 
tors must in most cases take the initial 
steps to bring about this feeling and 
then make it possible for teachers 
themselves to function in the planning 
of a program workable in the schools. 
Much progress is being made in the 
field of elementary science. Much more 
must be made before the schools actu- 
ally serve the needs of pupils in this 
important area of experience. 
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HILDREN’S Book Week will be 
celebrated this year during the week 
of November 16-22. The date has been 
changed from the second week of No- 
vember, which had been designated as 
Children’s Book Week for several years, 
to the third week in response to requests 
from school librarians whose observance 
of American Edueation Week, the sec- 
ond week of November, had conflicted 
with Book Week. 

The slogan around which libraries, 
schools, and civie organizations will 
plan their annual programs is “Books 
for the World of Tomorrow.” 


BOOKS FOR THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


The poster interpreting the theme was 
designed by Ingri and Edgar Parin 


@VAulaire. The poster depicts the 
many generations of American children 
who have been privileged to inherit an 
ever increasing wealth of books which 
delight and entertain them as well as 
prepare them to be intelligent and co- 
operative citizens in “the world of to- 
morrow.” 

“Treasure Chest U.S. A.” ts the spe- 
cific project that is being sponsored this 
year, by the Children’s Book Council, 
The Save the Children Federation, Ine.. 
and the Treasure Chest Campaign. 
Approximately 25,000 children’s books 
have been sent to boys and girls in the 
war cevastated areas of the world 
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Book Week Spreads Throughout World 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 


through Treasure Chests. The present 
plan is to include children in this conn- 
trv who live in rural districts not served 
by libraries. 

A Children’s Book Fair will be held 
in New York City November 20, 21, 22, 
and 23 m the Education Hall of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
The New York Times, the American 
Museum of Natural History, and the 
Children’s Book Council are sponsoring 
this first large-scale book fair to be held 
during Book Week. Approximately 
5,000 children’s books will be displayed 
but no books will be sold. Programs 
featuring seientists and authors and 
iustrators of children’s books are bemge 
planned. 

The attempts since 1944 to make Book 
Week international have resulted in de- 
velopments abroad. In New Zealand, 
for example, the Library Association 
decided to make an annual award to the 
author of the most distinguished con- 
tribution to New Zealand literature for 
children. The precedent of the Ameri- 
can awards which are named after 
pioneers in the field of children’s litera- 
ture has been followed, except that the 
pioneer chosen was a native-born New 
Zealander rather than a celebrity from 
another country. The first award was 
announced during Children’s Book 
Week in November 1945. 

The U. S. Information Library in 
Cairo. Egypt, that opened its children’s 
book service in a reconverted garage two 
years ago, made use of the Book Week 
poster and other materials prepared by 
the Children’s Book Council. Posters 
were sent to the Egyptian, French, and 
English Schools as well as placed on 
display in the library. An exhibit of 
approximately 100 children’s books at- 
tracted the atention of teachers, parents, 
and children. The lbrarian reports 
that the observance of Book Week 
marked the beginning of larger service 
to children. 

In Istanbul, Turkey, the celebration 
of Children’s Book Week served as an 

(Turn to page 30) 


GOOD POSTURE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE FOLLOWING MATERIAL was prepared by Helen 
Manley. Specialist in Health Instruction and Physical Edu- 
cation, The bulletin was first processed by the Elementary 
Education Division, but so many requests have come for 
copies that it is reissued in Scrroot Lire in order to be more 
widely available. 


What is Good Posture? 


OOD POSTURE is more than standing or sitting 
straight. It is that position of the body in which all 
of its parts are working effectively and with proper balance, 
ease, and comfort. GOOD POSTURE IS IMPORTANT. 


The internal organs have plenty of room and the externai 


YOU LOOK BETTER Courtesy: Samuel | Higby Camp Institute for Better Posture 


parts are in correct balance when the body has goed posture. 
Lungs, heart, and digestive organs function better when 
they have room. YOU FEEL BETTER. 


Steps to Good Posture 


A. Standing 

us Feet parallel, about 6 inches apart. 

. Head high, as if balancing a book on the head. 

3. Chest out. 

4, Stomach and hips firm. 

5. Weight slightly forward, over the balls of the 
feet, and distributed evenly on each foot. 

6. Knees very lightly flexed—NOT LOCKED. 

7. Abdomen and back as flat as possible. 


bo 
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B. Sitting 

1. Sit back in the chair, so that hips touch the 
back of the chair: Feet flat on the floor. 

2. Sit tall. 

3. Rock forward froin the hips when writing. 

4, IXeep chest out, and neck in line with upper 


back. 


C. Walking 
1. Knees and = ankles 
straight ahead. 
. Legs close together—DON’T WALK LIKE 
A DUCK. 
3. Swing legs forward from hip joints. 
4. Lift feet off the ground—DON'T SHUF- 
FLE. 
5. Head and chest high. 
6. Shoulders free and easy—NO PULLING 
OR TENSION. 
7. The heel touches the ground first—im each 
step, the progression is: HEEL, OUTSIDE 
OF FOOT, TOES. 


limber, toes pointed 


iw) 


How to Test Your Posture 


Good posture is a result of hold- 
ing your body in a balanced posi- 
tion. The easiest way to attain it is 
to think of an imaginary line run- 
ning (side view) from the tip ot the 
skull through your neck, shoulders, 
hips, knees, and imsteps. When the 
head is bent forward, the abdomen 
thrust out, or the back bent, the line 
of gravity is shifted, and a straim 
placed on muscles to keep the body 
from falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall 
with head, heels, shoulders, and 
calves of legs touching it, hands by 
sides. Flatten hollow of back by 
pressing buttocks down agaist the 
wall. Space at back of waist should 
not be greater than the thickness of 
your hand. 

Now check your posture standing 
with back against the wall with the 
figure alongside the ruler on left. 
If it is approximately the same, 
your posture is excellent, grade A. 
If your heels do not touch the wall when your shoulders do, 
you may be graded B or C. Use a yardstick to test if the 


PELVIC BONE 
CENTER OF WEIGHT 


a 


LINE OF BALANCE 


The dotted line extending from 
top of skull through hips to 
insteps, is the line of balonce 
or gravity 


Courtesy: Samuel Higby 
Camp Institute for 
Better Posture 


| dotted line of balance on the figure coincides with yours. 


Stand facing close to wall, palms of hands touching front 
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of thighs. If chest touches wall first, your posture is prob- 
ably excellent (A): or at least good (B): if head touches 
first, it is only fair (C) ; if abdomen touches first, your posture 
is really bad (D), and you should see a physician. 


Some Causes of Poor Posture 


1. Poorly balanced diet. Food that builds bone and musele 
is essential in order to have good posture. 

2. Rapid growth. Different parts of the body sometimes 
develop at different rates, and there may be lack of co- 
ordination and poor posture. 

3. Fatigue. Overfatigue causes inability of the muscles to 
hold the body in the best position. 

4. General poor health. Infection, deformities caused by 
rickets and infantile paralysis, tuberculosis, poor vision 
are among causes of poor posture. 

5. Poor posture habits. Sitting, sleeping, walking. standing 
in poor posture for a long time may develop habits which 
are hard to overcome. 

6. Lack of vigorous and balanced exercise. 
develop the whole body and strengthen the muscles in 
order to hold the body in good posture. 

7. Mental health. Discouragement, lack of security, worry, 
and fear may result in slumping and poor posture. 

8. Structural and orthopedic irregularities. Some children 
are born with, or have acquired, nonremediable postural 
irregularities. 


Fexereise should 


Parents and Teachers 

Draw the line between the DO'S and DON'TS 

DO say “Stand and sit tall.” 
Show children how to check their posture 
and what good posture is. 
Check the adjustment of seats so that each 
child may sit with his feet on the floor 
when he is sitting as far back as possible. 
He can then write without raising a shoul- 
der or rounding his back. 

... Minimize fatigue by providing frequent 
rest. periods. 

. Abolish children’s fear and feeling of inse- 

curity and give many opportunities for 
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success. 

... Through physical examinations, discover 
the causes of poor posture and seek the 
remedy. 


... Give children opportunities for a construe- 
tive physical education program, prefera- 
bly outdoors and geared to individual dif- 
ferences. 


ONT foes Say “Put your shoulders back.” 
... Ask Johnny why he doesn’t walk lke 
Jimmy. 
. . Have all the chairs the same size and not 
adjustable. 
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.. . Let children sit or stand for long periods 
of time. 

et}... Nag. fuss. or raise your voice at children. 

. Force children into corrective exercise 
i without the advice of a doctor. 
Expect a child to maintain good posture 
without a musculature capable of holding 
the body in position. 


Strong Muscles for Fun 


1. Chinese Get Up 
(a) Partners sit back to back, feet flat on the 


& floor, knees close to chest. Lock elbows, 
i 
~ push, and stand. 

| (b) Sit down, extend legs, and repeat. 


(c) For variety, stand half way; i. e., to a sit- 
ting-in-air position. From this position 
turn in a cirele, 

2. Bear Dance 

Squat on one heel and extend the other leg 
a straight out to the side, change legs. Repeat 

y a Ins hy ‘amo Fale ts! : le pl i = - 

10-15 times. KEEP A STRAIGHT BACK 

Q WHILE DOING THIS. 
3. Wings 

Leader in front of group. Group puts finger- 

tips on shoulders, then each does what the leader 

alls, not what he does. Fingertips stay on 


shoulders. Wings uwp—elbows are raised: 
Back—elbows go back; Down—elbows are 
lowered. 


4. Climbing 
Ropes, ladders, jungle gym, trees. 
5. Lie on Floor 


Lie on floor, face down. Place hands on floor, 
shoulder-width apart. With weight only on 
hands and tip of toe, walk, dragging the body. 


6. Merry-Go-Round 
Four to eight people stand, clasp wrists. Every 
other person sits down and braces feet in the 
center, Those standing lift the ones seated and 
move 1u clockwise direction, then reverse. THE 
ONES SEATED MUST KEEP ‘THEIR 
BODIES RIGID. 
7. Wheelbarrow 
Partners should be about equal in weight. Num- 
bev 1 puts his hands on the floor, feet. apart. 
Number 2 walks between Number 1’s legs and 
grasps his knees. Number 1 walks, keeping his 
welght on his hands and arms stiff. 

ow ce) 
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EXpiToR'’s NOTE.—Reprints of the above material may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. (Available 
by Nov. 20.) 
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What the Community Expects 
of Its Teachers 


An address by William J. Lyons, As- : 


sistant to the Superintendent of Schools, 
San Diego, Calif., delivered at the Sep- 
tember general staff meeting. 


EFORE considering what the com- 
B munity has a right to expect of its 
teachers, perhaps we should reverse the 
question to read: What do teachers ex- 
pect of the community? The answer is 
not difficult and need not be academic. 
Teachers have expressed themselves in 
real and practical terms on this subject 
through their own professional organi- 
zations, and a bill of rights for teachers 
has recently been developed. 


What Teachers Expect 


Teachers expect the community to 
recognize the difficulty and the tremen- 
dous importance of their job, and, as a 
result, to provide adequate pay for their 
services—a professional wage for a pro- 
fessional job—not a mere cost of living 
wage designed solely to fluctuate with 
the rise and fall of prices and the busi- 
ness cycle, and thereby to provide teach- 
ers with a bare subsistence wage. 

Teachers have a right to expect a rea- 
sonable degree of security and tenure of 
position, free from the fear of retribu- 
tion for political and petty personal rea- 
sons by school board members, su- 
perintendents, or principals. Teachers 
rightly expect the guarantee of academic 
freedom, which, of course, exists in most 
instances in direct ratio to the degree of 
security and tenure of position. 


Academic Freedom Defined 

Let us not quibble over terms. By 
academic freedom is meant the right to 
have various points of view and opin- 
lohs on controversial issues discussed 
freely in the classroom by pupils who 
have no fear of offending the teacher 
and suffering the consequences, and by 
teachers who have no fear of recrim- 
ination from the school administration 
or the lay citizenry. Academic free- 
dom, of course, does not imply the right 
to use the classroom for personal prop- 
aganda purposes, to advocate subver- 
sive doctrines, or to discuss matters of 
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questionable propriety. All right- 
thinking teachers will accept these lim- 
itations as just and proper. 

Teachers naturally prefer a demo- 
cratic and progressive type of adminis- 
tration, one in which any teacher can 
offer constructive suggestions for im- 
provement which will at least be given 
due consideration. ‘Teachers appreci- 
ate being invited to assist in educational 
planning and have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the improvement of the total 
school program. Any school system 
that does not allow for these things is 
not deserving of the names democratic 
or progressive. 


Social Freedom Demanded 


And last, but certainly not least, 
teachers have a right to demand social 
and personal freedoms which enable 
them to live like normal human beings. 
Let us hope that no teacher in America 
will ever be asked to sign a contract 
such as was offered to a young lady in 
a small South Carolina cominunity less 
than a decade ago, which forbade her 
during the 9 months’ period of her em- 
ployment to fall in love or to have any 
dates with young men, except insofar 
as church work was concerned. Such 
contractual limitations are an insult to 
an American citizen as they deny funda- 
mental human rights. Teachers are 
citizens, after all, and as such have a 
perfect right to a social, political, and 
private life. The storm of protests and 
public indignation which arose over this 
South Carolina contract, once it was 
given adequate publicity, finally caused 
the school trustees to delete the offensive 
terms, which is evidence that the public 
as a whole does not favor such unrea- 
sonable restrictions for teachers. 

Time does not permit further con- 
sideration of this aspect of the prob- 
lem, but we as teachers can rightly ask 
ourselves to what degree our community 
has satisfied these expectations. A1- 
lowing for normal differences of opinion 
and the incidence of human error to be 
expected in any large business such as 
ours, we can certainly agree that our 
community has provided real leadership 


in the setting up of a good educational 
system. The citizens of California last 
November, by a 3 to 1 majority, voted to 
provide additional State funds for edu- 
cation, which resulted in greatly im- 
proved salary schedules throughout the 
State. We enjoy tenure of position and 
the exercise of academic freedom, our 
teaching loads have been decreased for 
the coming year, we have a democratic 
and progressive school administration, 
and we enjoy reasonable personal and 
social freedom. Public education is on 
the march, and in hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the Nation signifi- 
cant gains are being made. 


What the Community Expects 


We now come to the problem of what 
the community should expect of its 
teachers, and by the community we 
mean the great body of reasonable and 
right-thinking parents, citizens, and 
taxpayers, and not the minority group 
of enemies of the public schools, mal- 
contents, and crackpots. 

First and foremost, the community 
expects its teachers to do a good, thor- 
ough, and sincere job of teaching in the 
classroom. ‘The job is not an easy one, 
as any of us who have taught well 
know. It requires the exercise of great 
patience and the employment of real 
teaching skills. To do a good job re- 
quires that teachers be professionally 
trained and that they continue a pro- 
gram of professional improvement cdur- 
ing their teaching careers. 

The community has the right to ex- 
pect that its teachers be well-rounded, 
personable human beings. Youth has 
stated its preference in no uncertain 
terms, and to put teachers with twisted 
and warped personalities in the class- 
room is little short of criminal. The 
sponsors of the recent Nation-wide radio 
contest, “The Teacher Who Has Helped 
Me Most,” were convinced that the quali- 
ties of a good teacher were not always 
to be found on the rating sheets kept on 
file in the office of the principal or the 
superintendent. Twelve thousand pu- 
pils in frank, serious letters listed the 
qualities of a good teacher in the order 
of their importance, and the results are 
most revealing. Cooperative, demo- 
cratic attitude, kindliness, and con- 
sideration for the individual, patience, 
good disposition, and consistent be- 
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havior led the list. One pupil wrote. 
“(My teacher) has a smiling face a 
kind manner and a_ pleasing voice. 
She is a human being and not a nagging, 
driving bunch of nerves.” In those 
two simple sentences this pupil has 
thrown down the gauntlet to the teach- 
ing profession of America. 

The community has a right to expect 
that every public-school teacher exer- 
cise scrupulous fairness and justice in 
handling all the children of all the peo- 
ple. Teachers should have a natural 
sympathy for and understanding of the 
problems of minority groups, and a 
willingness to appreciate contrary 
points of view expressed by pupils. 
Nothing short of this standard is accept- 
able. Persons with racial, religious, 
political. or social prejudices, bigots and 
vindictive autocrats, have no place in 
the classrooms of America. 

And finally, the community has a 
right to expect of its teachers a willing- 
ness to cooperate with character build- 
ing community agencies and service or- 
ganizations in the development of rec- 


reational and extracurrieular programs 


for youth. The services of teachers are 
not always to be confined between the 
hours of 8 and 3, 5 days per week. 

A teacher who measures up to all these 
expectations becomes automatically the 
finest possible public relations agent. 
The community must be kept continu- 
ously aware of what is being done in our 
schools, and as teachers we are expected 
to interpret the schools correctly to our 
community. But the teacher who does 
a good conscientious job daily in the 
classroom does more to sell education to 
the community than any other single 
public relations device. It is true that 
the end product of teaching is not easily 
measurable as is possible with office and 
factory workers and certain other pro- 
fessions. But the skilled, enthusiastic 
teacher sells education to his pupils and 
is discussed favorably in the homes of 
most of them, thereby selling schools to 
the parents and to the neighbors as well. 


Complaining Teachers 


It is particularly important that we 
teachers keep our gripes, complaints, 
and personal disappointments within 
the professional family. Nothing is 
more damaging to the school public rela- 
tions program than the whining com- 
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plaints of unhappy and_ disturbed 
teachers. Teachers who continuously 
complain of their assignments and 
duties, who are never in agreement with 
administrative policies and procedures, 
and who reflect and air their personal 
cdissatisfactions, not only in the com- 
munity, but in the very classroom itself, 
have no right to remain in the profes- 
sion, and any system of tenure that keeps 
them there is morally and ethically un- 
just and indefensible. I make this 
statement, without fear of contradic- 
tion, as a former classroom teacher 
and officer of local and State teacher or- 
ganizations who has always stoutly de- 
fended the rights and securities of teach- 
ers. Teacher tenure can still be de- 
fended as proper protection for the 
great majority of teachers. But, after 
all, our first duty is to the youth of the 
community. There is no defense for 
teachers hiding under the cloak of ten- 
ure in order to become habitual critics 
of the school and social system and to 
air their complaints, personal disap- 
pointinents, and frustrations. 

One further warning is in order. 
Teachers now face the possibility of 
overselling to the public the fact of 
inadequate salaries. Just last week I 
was distressed to hear a report of the ed- 
ucation committee meeting of the inter- 
national convention of the service club 
towhich I belong. It was reported that 
after the showing of an excellent film 
on the results of education m the com- 
niunity, the meeting was thrown open 
to discussion and was completely mo- 
nopolized by several educators who 
spent the entire time bitterly complain- 
ing of their low salaries. The person 
who made this report to the local educa- 
tion committee is normally friendly to 
schools, but he was thoroughly dis- 
eusted, and rightly so, with the degener- 
ation of a meeting of some 200 persons 
into a personal gripe session dominated 
by 10 or 12 teachers. 

The status of teachers in public edu- 
ration, tn general, has improved greatly 
in the past few years as a result of 
wise and courageous educational lead- 
ership and the growth and development 
of strong professional organizations. 
Teachers have come through a difficult 
period, and the road ahead is not en- 
tirely smooth. Some groups momentar- 
ily lost sight of their professional obli- 


gations and indulged in strikes, wild 
talk, and irresponsible actions which 
caused some loss of public faith in the 
profession. 


Emphasize Improved Services 

Now it is time for our profession to 
emphasize improved services in educa- 
tion. It is time to take stock of our- 
selves as teachers to make sure that we 
are doing the best possible job in the 
classroom. We must remember that 
while the public has voted more funds 
for education, it has done something in- 
finitely more worth while—it has at 
long last recognized the true impor- 
tance of teaching as a profession, and 
the limitless possibilities of the instruc- 
tor in teaching skills, in counseling, in 
molding character, aud in shaping the 
future for America’s boys and girls. 
Once this fact is recognized by the pub- 
lic. adequate budgets and professional 
salaries for teachers will no longer have 
to be fought for and defended. 

Weare rapidly approaching this wni- 
versal recognition of the importance of 
public education. Will we be able to 
maintain this publie confidence and sup- 
port? We can do so if we keep our 
professional sights high and if we never 
forget that as teachers we are dedi- 
cated to the children of America. The 
personal satisfaction of helping to mold 
and shape the careers and destinies of 
young people is rewarding beyond all 
measure. It is the thing that has made 
our profession ereat. 
teachers 


It explains why 
for centuries have devoted 
their lives to the profession without any 
hope of proper financial reward. It 
will pull us through our present difficult 
period and it is the thing upon which 
we base our hopes for the future of edu- 
eation in America. 


“Great National Resource’ 


The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults will hold its an- 
nual convention at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, on November 3-5. 

The program will be centered about 
the theme “The Handicapped—a Great 
National Resource,” with special atten- 
tion given to rehabilitation services and 
to the development of programs for the 
cerebral palsied. — 
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Are Schools Returning to the People? 


by Edwin H. Miner, Associate’ Commissioner 


O THOSE educational leaders who 

have not been familiar with activi- 
ties of the Citizens Federal Committee 
on Edueation it may come as a partial 
surprise that the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion has a lay group serving in an ad- 
visory capacity on vital matters of 
educational policy. Organized in 1946, 
this. group has experienced growing 
pains similar to those of most newly 
formed school boards. Its members 
have assumed their tasks with the same 
air of humility which characterizes 
good school committee members. To 
be sure, the Office of Education is not 
in the business of operating schools and 
to that end this lay committee is not 
engaged in underwriting or determin- 
ing operating policies for education in 
this country. However, the United 
States Commissioner of Education felt 
that in these critical times of readjust- 
ment from war to peace wherein every 
element of our existence, be it economic, 
social, political, or religious, 1s in a most 
unsettled state, it would be desirable for 
educators to have the benefit of thought 
and reflections of outstanding leaders 
in America today on the problems fac- 
ing education. 

Commissioner Studebaker felt also 
that such a committee could in its own 
right take the initiative in critical is- 
sues and extend a salutary leadership in 
the development of a public opinion 
which would assist and support schools 
in their endeavors to meet the new chal- 
lenges. The record of the comiittee’s 
action in behalf of the teacher crisis 
(see the October 1947, issue of ScHoon 
LirE) is one indication of what can be 
done when interested civic leaders pull 
together. In assisting in that crisis 
they have also helped the whole cause 
of education without prejudice or 
damage to local prestige or autonomy. 


Citizens Federal Committee 

The fall meeting of the Citizens Fed- 
eral Committee on Education (an- 
nouncement on this page) gave oppor- 
tunity within a framework of the 
agenda, for committee reports, sum- 
maries, and discussions. 
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CITIZENS FEDERAL 
COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


October 27-28, 1947 
Washington, D.C. 


Chairman 
Tiromas C, Bousnany, 
presiding 
Program 
Reports of Committee Activity 
Education for National Secu- 
rity—Presentation by Com- 
missioner John W. Stude- 
baker setting forth projected 
program plans of Office for 
1947-48 
Other Business 


Above is indicated the general 
program for the Committee's 
fall meeting. 


Schools Under Searchlight 


Is it a new venture to enlist an en- 
lightened public in the joint planning 
of policy and program for the schools? 
Obviously, uot. In the early days in 
this country when schools changed from 
the tutorial to the public-supported com- 
mou schools, legal enactments assured 
the public that these new instruments 
of group instruction would not only be 
supported by all the people, but also 
would be controlled by them through 
representation. If spirited participa- 
tion by the public m basic school issues 
appears new now, it may be because pub- 
lic schools in some areas have taken on 
the unfortunate appearance of another 
governmental activity which belongs as 
a vested right to the possessive hands of 
those who operate them. We should re- 
member that there is nothing in the 
mandate or authority for the operation 
of public schools which has ever trans- 
ferred responsibility from the public to 
the teaching profession. Schoolmen 
should not be alarmed if there now ap- 


pears to be a swing of the educational 
pendulum back to a point where there 
will be more energetic activity by the 
public in the planning councils of pub- 
lic-school operation. Such a swing is 
not indicative of regression, but is 
rather a return of strength. Perhaps 
any weaknesses due to inbreeding of 
ideas can be eliminated and the curricu- 
hun reanimated. 

At a time of national or world-wide 
emergency, When men’s basic concepts of 
government, security, and social welfare 
are in debate, either to be defended or 
modified, the country’s schools come un- 
der a strong public searchlight. Is 
youth being prepared to face the new 
challenges? Is the national security be- 
ing adequately provided for in the train- 
ing programs? Are the basic needs of 
mankind being provided for’ Such 
questions Were hever more pertinent 
than they are today. 


To any schoolmen who expected that 


the close of the war would mean an 
about-face in educational emphasis 
with a return to the prewar status quo, 
the current situation must be dismaying. 
Enrollments are still abnormal; quali- 
fied teachers are still scarce ; new equip- 
ment and plant are difficult to obtain. 
The old, prewar courses of study do not 
quite fit; former methods and tools seem 
clumsy to those who have tried new ones. 
Higher education is faced with mass 
production. As if all this were not 
enough to confound those pedagogs, 
there is the additional hazard of “public 
intervention” in the schools. 


Renaissance of Public Interest 


Today’s alert schoolman will not only 
know his basic psychology and peda- 
goey better than ever, but he will be 
acutely conscious of the tenor of the 
public and the demands of this era in 
which we still struggle so desperately 
for the right of existence. He will sense 
the air of futility that grips remnants 
of a battered Europe which, 2 years 
after war, is not yet quite certain 
whether might makes right or right 
makes might. Not even during the war 
was the conflict in ideology over desir- 
able forms of government more intense 
than today when democracy, together 
with the freedoms it extols, finds itself 
challenged by a counter concept of au- 
thoritarianism which seems bent on 
sweeping all other governments aside 
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and saddhing humbled and crippled na- 
tions with its machine. In_ today’s 
world race between peace with freedom 
and so-called peace by slavery, the 
schoolmaster is being looked to quite as 
mich as the general as a builder of se- 
curity. Increasingly there is an aware- 
ness that this is a conflict which will be 
won ouly when the minds of people 
fnnetion with their hearts and the 
priceless rights of man are guaranteed 
and assured to all mankind. 

Fortunately teachers are not having 
to carry this load unassisted. At no 
tine during the past 100 years have the 
schools been more clearly seen by the 
public eye. Inadequacies of teacher 
salaries, degradations and abuses of hu- 
man dignity, social isolation, and ridi- 
cule have been rather freely admitted by 
an ashamed public, which views the fu- 
ture with alarm and the rapidly de- 
creasing educational supply with deep 
concern. 

The silver lining in today’s storm 
clouds is this renaissance of public in- 
terest in our Nation’s schools. It is tak- 
ing place all over the country. En- 
couraged by dynamic educational lead- 
ership, the public is effectively giving 
vitality to the policies and programs of 
our schools. Not only do they want 
teachers better paid and accorded full 
respect due their responsible mission. 
but there is also clear evidence that the 
public wants education to be extended 
to more people, improved in quality and 
universality, and more intimately inte- 
grated with life and its demands. 


Examples Cited 


If you are a superintendent or admin- 
istrator who is skeptical of the values 
inherent in well-planned lay participa- 
tion, we suggest you study in detail the 
projects which are briefly outlined here. 
or others which are being undertaken in 
your area of the country. 

New Hampshire affords one interest- 
ing example. That State, long an ex- 
ponent of democratic processes, has just 
completed and published a Lay-Profes- 
sional Report to the people of New 
Hampshire for the youth of the State. 


Brief, readable, this laymen’s report 


is the product of 482 members of 12 re- 
gional areas. In 8 months these re- 
gional councils, made up of one-third 
laymen, one-third school committee 
members, and one-third educators, held 
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more than 100 working sessions and de- 
veloped a comprehensive program of 
education for the students of the State. 
A request to the State Commissioner of 
Education, Concord, N. H., will bring 
you a copy of the report and a recital 
of the tangible results that have already 
accrued therefrom. 

Florida supplies the data for another 
fine illustration of public effort in edu- 
‘ation, There, when it became neces- 
sary for a detailed survey of the State- 
wide educational system, the Governor 
turned to the citizenry of Florida and 
Under 
their control there evolved an excellent 
study based upon the observations of 
lay and professional people both from 
within and without the State. The con- 
clusions and 
ever, were drafted by Florida people 
for the benefit of Florida people. This 
survey has already brought about State- 


named a lay surveying eroup. 
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recommendations, how- 


wide improvements and will be the basis 
for long-range legislation and educa- 
tional planning. 

There are many other illustrations 
that could be listed, such as the “talk-it- 


over” discussion plans now functioning 


in Syracuse, N. Y., Birmingham, Ala., 
and Allentown, Pa., and the activity of 
the Institute for Research in Social Sci- 
ence at the University of North Carolina 
which encourages communities to work 
out resource-use programs of education. 

Since democratic education is of the 
people, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple, lets get laymen and professionals 
together in the cooperative planning of 
realistic school programs for American 
youth, 


NEA Publishes Victory Action 
Program 


IN THE VFA Handbook and Manual, 
published August 1947, the National 
Education Association outlines its Vic- 
tory Action Program for the strength- 
ening of the teaching profession im 
America. This program is Part I of 
the manual, and is described as “a tool] 
for leaders in our united education asso- 
Consisting of 449 pages, 
paper-bound, the manual may be bought 
for $1 from NEA’s national headquar- 
ters, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


clations.” 


TRIBUTE TO TEACHERS 


THE FOLLOWING communieation 
has been received by Commissioner 
Studebaker from B, de Rougé, Seere- 
tury-General, League of Red Cross 
Societies, Geneva, Switzerland, 

The Junior Red Cross Advisory Com- 
mittee of the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, which met in Paris from May 
14 to 17 last, desirous of paying tribute 
to the very important part played by the 
teaching body in the development. of 
the Junior Red Cross in the fifty-one 
countries forming a world membership 
of thirty-two million, unanimously 
voted the following resolution : 

That this Committee expresses its 
warm appreciation and its gratitude to 
the members of the teaching body, who 
through them understanding, their 
goodwill and their initiative have con- 
tributed in very large measure to the 
success and the extension of the work of 
the Junior Red Cross. 

The Secretariat of the League of Red 


Cross Societies, in bringing this reso- 
Intion to your attention, associates it- 
self with this expression of gratitude 
on the part of the Advisory Committee, 
for it has long been aware of the great 
services rendered by the teaching body 
in the successfnl development of the 
Junior Red Cross. 

The Junior Red Cross Advisory Com- 
mittee was created in 1946 to supervise 
the development of the movement and 
the improvement of the methods used 
in carrying out its programme of health, 
service and international goodwill. It 
is composed of educators and Junior 
Red Cross Directors representing the 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
of the following conntries: Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia. France, Great 

sritain. Panama, Sweden, Turkey, 
U.S. S. R. and the United States. 

I shall be grateful if you will com- 
munieate this resolution to the members 
of the teaching body in the United 
States. 
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School Population of the Future 


by Hope Tisdale Eldridge and Joel Williams, Bureau of the Census 


ie FORECASTING population or 
characteristics of the population 
such as educational attainment, it is not 
possible to take account of all factors, 
especially those which are not measur- 
able or not predictable. For this rea- 
son, we prefer to speak of “projections” 
or “forecasts” rather than of “future 
estimates” or “predictions.” The last 
two terms have an air of conviction 
about the future which the statistician 
is anxious to avoid. 

The act of projection assumes that 
the trends of the past will continue in 
the future; that if a definite and con- 
sistent pattern appears in a historical 
series of data, one is justified in extend- 
ing this pattern, though within hmits, 
to be sure. For instance, it would not 
do to extrapolate the decline in fertility 
to the vanishing point or the decrease 
in mean size of family to zero. Yet, 
within the range of recorded statistics, 
these two declines have persisted with 
only sporadic interruption. 

This description is oversimplified. A 
projection that is statistically respect- 
able is not made by one sweep of the 
pen along the X-axis, or even by one 
carefully fitted mathematical curve 
computed from the proper roots and 
powers. It is, rather, a composite of as 
many subsidiary projections as can be 
mustered, each subsidiary projection 
representing one or more of the meas- 
urable factors which contribute to the 
phenomenon under consideration. 

The population projections recently 
completed by the Bureau of the Census 
in cooperation with P. K. Whelpton of 
the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems were made sep- 
arately for each sex, color, and nativity 
group. They were based on projections 
of birth rates and mortality rates that 
were specific for each 5-year age group 
within each sex-color-nativity group. 
Furthermore, each set of mortality and 


1 Bureau of the Census, Population—Special Re- 
ports, Series P-46, No. 7, “Forecasts of the Popu- 
lation of the United States, by Age and Sex: 1945 
to 2000.” This release presents only the “‘medium’”’ 
estimates. The full report will be published some 
time in 1947. 
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fertility assumptions was given three 
levels of projection—a high, a medium, 
and a low. The resulting population 
figures are to be shown on the basis of 
various combinations of assumptions 
and are to include allowances for vary- 
ing amounts of immigration, from none 
to 1,000,000 every 5 years. 

These forecasts are a revision of a set 
prepared by W.S. Thompson and P. K. 
Whelpton and published by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board in 
1943. The unexpectedly high wartime 
birth rates and the unexpectedly low 
wartime civilian death rates made it 
seem desirable to make this revision. 
Most of the age groups of the popula- 
tion were not greatly affected by revi- 
sion, but the age group under 5 years 
in 1945, representing births between 
1940 and 1945, had to be increased sub- 
stantially as a result of both the under- 
estimating of births and the overesti- 
mating of deaths in the earlier set. 

Since the revised forecasts were pre- 
pared, the birth rate has climbed to a 
new high that leaves demographers 
wondering whether the revised fore- 
casts for 1950 may not be pitched too 
low for the youngest age group. In- 
deed, unless the present high fertility 
is followed immediately by a compen- 
satory drop, these forecasts, except pos- 
sibly the high fertility set, will under- 
estimate the population under 5 years 
in 1950. 

There is even some question whether 
a fundamental psychological change 
may not be taking place. The estimates 
assume that the secular decline in fer- 
tility will be resumed by 1950 and will 
continue at a slowing pace until the end 
of the century. But if attitudes toward 
childbearing actually are changing, it is 
possible that the long-time trend will 
begin to reverse itself within the next 
50 years. There does not seem to be 
much doubt that fertility among those 
groups of the population whose fertil- 
ity is still high will continue to decline, 
but there is some possibility that the low 
fertility groups may show arise. Such 
a stabilization of fertility might or 


might not be above the level required to 
replace the population and prevent a 
decrease in numbers. The population 
forecasts upon which this discussion is 
based indicate that a peak of some 165,- 
000,000 will be reached near the end of 
the century (as compared with about 
142,700,000 as of January 1, 1947) and 
that a decrease in population will then 
begin. 

At the outset of the war, it was ex- 
pected that the birth rate would rise 
temporarily above trend with improved 
economic conditions (the rate fell below 
trend during the 1930’s when economic 
conditions were bad), that it would then 
fall below trend during the war and 
would have a second temporary rise af- 
ter the war with the return of service- 
men. Actually this is the shape that 
the birth rate curve has taken so far. 
However, the peak in the birth rate 10 
months after Pearl Harbor was higher 
than expected, the decline thereafter 
was smaller than expected, and the post- 
war rise, beginning about the middle of 
1946, is higher than expected. The 
number of births in December 1946, was 
higher than for any month on record 
and the rate (on an annual basis) was 
higher than for any year since 1915. 
The number of 6-year-olds on Septem- 
ber 1, 1946, was 2,358,000. The children 
of the war year 1942-43 will enter the 
schools in the fall of 1949—some 3,000,- 
000. When the schools open their doors 
in the fall of 1953 to the children who 
are now being born, they will receive a 
larger crop of 6-year-olds into the first 
grade than they have ever known, per- 
haps as many es 4,000,000. 


Trends in Population 

With all these reservations in mind, 
one is in a position to examine the pro- 
jections without any delusions as to 
their exactness. Figure 1 presents, for 
selected age groups, the medium set of 
population forecasts—that is, projec- 
tions according to “medium” fertility 
and “medium” mortality. These fore- 
casts include no allowance for immigra- 
tion after the middle of 1945, the base 
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date for the revised figures. The chart 
shows for 1910 to the year 2000, the 
number in the four 5-year age groups of 
the population that ordinarily go to 
school. These are: 5 to 9 years, 10 to 
14 years, 15 to 19 years, and 20 to 24 
years. The last was included as an 
approximation to the college group, in 
spite of the fact that a relatively small 
proportion of the population 20 to 24 
attends school. 

At first, the plan was to show age 
groups that approximated the various 
educational classes more closely. But 
since virtually the same trends would 
show up, whichever age group is used, 
and since the latter part of this discus- 
sion, relating to educational attainment, 
has to be in terms of the conventional 
5-year age groups, this classification 
seemed to be the most useful for all 
purposes. 

The number of children 5 to 9 years 
old shows increases between 1910 and 
1930, is lower in 1940 (the depression 
deficit), peaks in 1950 (the wartime 
surplus), then diminishes gradually un- 
til the year 2000, when the number is 
about the same as in 1940. The older 
age groups show the same contours, but 
each has a lag after the next younger 
age group, Which represents the aging 
of successive groups. Because persons 
in the age groups between 10 and 24 
years in 1940 were born before the de- 
pression during a period of higher birth 
rates, their numbers in 1940 are higher 
and their decrease by the year 2000 is 
larger (between 0.5 and 1.5 million) 
than for the youngest age group. The 
diagonal patterns of dips and rises show 
how waves and troughs in numbers of 
births move up through. the age groups 
and affect the size of the potential school 
population at the varions school levels. 
Children born during the war will be 
5 to 9 years old in 1950, 10 to 14 in 1955, 
15 to 19 in 1960, and 20 to 24 in 1965. 
This group forms a major peak in each 
graph. 

Only those fluctuations which had al- 
ready occurred by 1945 are reflected in 
these data. No attempt was made to 
predict such fluctuations in the future, 
though they will no doubt occur, as in 
the past, in response to changing con- 
ditions. The chief purpose of this 
chart is to demonstrate that, even with 
a continued decline in fertility in the 
future, the absolute numbers of persons 
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of school age will not dwindle away 
by the end of the century. The number 
of persons in the childbearing ages will 
continue to be large enough to maintain 
a fairly constant child population in 
spite of lowered birth rates. This is 
true at the elementary school level, and 
it is even more certainly true at the 
high school and college levels, since the 
proportion who attend school at these 
levels is still increasing and the number 
may be expected to continue to increase 


FIG. 1.- POPULATION AND NUMBER ATTENDING SCHOOL 
IN SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS. FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
1910 TO 1946, AND POPULATION PROJECTIONS. 
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whether the total population in the cor- 
responding age groups increases or not. 
This being the case, there would seem 
to be no possibility of our needing to 
consider the eventuality of a contracting 
school population at any time in the 
foreseeable future. 

Although the size of these population 
groups may be expected to remain fairly 
constant, the proportion that they make 
up of the total population will undergo 
considerable change. With the decline 
in fertility and the increase in average 
length of life that are implicit im these 
projections, the proportion of the popu- 
lation in the younger age groups will 
shrink steadily. A demonstration of 
how the “educational load” will be re- 
duced by these two factors can be ob- 
tained by expressing the number 5 to 
19 years old as a ratio to the number 20 
years old and over. To be sure, an in- 
creasing proportion of those 20 to 24 
may be expected to be in school, but 


probably the major share of this age 
group will always be either in the labor 
force or married and keeping house. 
Meanwhile, there will probably always 
be a portion of the 15- to 19-year-olds 
working or keeping house to offset, par- 
tially at least, those of the next older 
group who are in school. The ratio of 
persons 5 to 19 years old to persons 20 
and over was 72 per 100 in 1910; it 
dropped to 53 per 100 in 1940; the me- 
dium projections show that by the year 
2000, it will have fallen to 35 per 100. 
Thus, while the number of school-age 
persons first rises then declines moder- 
ately, their ratio to the adult population 
diminishes throughout, and is cut more 
than half in the 90 years between 1910 
and 2000. 


Trends in School Enrollment 


A question on school attendance was 
asked in a census enumeration as early 
as 1540, but it is only for the period from 
1910 to the present that there is what 
-an be considered a reasonably compar- 
able series of statistics.2 The data col- 
lected in the census are restricted to 
those persons taking formal schooling, 
that is, enrolled in the regular school 
system. Thus, the Census Bureau has 
the unique advantage of making avail- 
able a homogeneous mass of education 
data, collected on a comparable basis in 
all parts of the Nation, which can be 
used from decade to decade and region 
by region for measuring the growth of 
the school population and for other pur- 
poses connected with the evaluation of 
the school program and the determina- 
tion of the efliciency of our educational 
system. 

Figure 1 also shows the number re- 
ported as attending school for each of 
the three younger age groups at each 
census from 1910 to 1940. The terminal 
points on these lines represent the num- 
bers obtained in a national survey of 
the civilian noninstitutional popniation 


2Comparability between data for the various 
years is somewhat limited because of differences in 
the form of census inquiry as well as by differences 
in the time of year at which censuses were taken. 
For example, the question in the 1940 census re- 
lated to school attendance between March 1 and 
April 1 of that year, whereas in 1930 the question 
related to school attendance at any time between 
September 1, 1929, and April 1, 1930, almost a 
whole academic year. lf the 1920 question had 
been asked in 1940, it would probably have yielded 
higher counts than those obtained. For summary 
data back to 1890, see The Sirteenth Census of the 
United States, Vol. lI, United States Summary, 
table 12. 


conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
in October 19462 Figures for the age 
group 20 to 24+ are available only for 
1930, 1940, and 1946. The inclusion of 
age 5 in the youngest age group makes 
their level as shown in figure 1 some- 
what lower than it would otherwise be. 
The percentage for children 6 to 9 years 
old was 97 in October 1946. ‘The per- 
centage for the 10 to 14 group was 98 
at that time. 

The record of school attendance is 
generally one of increasing proportions 
of the school-age population attending 
school at each age for each decade. 
Table 1 shows the percent of the popu- 
lation, by single years of age from 6 
to 20, who were enrolled in school at 
each census date from 1910 to 1940. 


Table 1.—Percent attending school, by 


single years of age from 6 to 20, for the 
United States: 1910 to 1940 


1910 | 1930 | 1920 | 1910 


Age (years) 


1 2 3 4 5) 
i 
Gates’ jocccedsce sa leaes- § 69.1 66.3] 63.3 52. 1 
UC ee eee | 92.4 89.4) 83.3 75.0 
Seatee goo e ent ween M 94.8 94.1) 88.5 82.7 
ee = cat 95. 6 95. 6 90. 4 86. 2 
Oe ee ac cee 95. 7 97.1 93. 0 90. 0 
1) et eee eee 95. 9 97.5 93.9 91.2 
Nee See sacseces Soe 95. 5 ied 93. 2 89.8 
1 eee 94.8 96. 5 92.5 88.8 
Ae Le te nee 92.5 92.9 86. 3 8122 
15.. 87.6 84.7 72.9 68.3 
AN Ge Se ee Perera eee 76. 2 66, 3 50.8 50. 6 
i eae ee eee ee 60.9 47.9 34.6 35. 3 
NOse ees 62 ee ed 36.4 30. 7 21.7 22.6 
LOU. sSenesese-55 20.9 19.8 13.8 14.4 
20 esos. bSsucnccucd 12.5 13.1 8.3 8.4 


Of course, compulsory education has 
had a great deal to do with the improve- 
ment in attendance rates. With the 
passing of time, the lower limit of the 
age range at which schooling is com- 
pulsory has been reached steadily in 
the various States. During the first 
World War, there were only 20 States 
with compulsory age limit as low as 7 
years; in 1946, 39 States had a lower 
limit of 7 or 6 years. The census sta- 
tistics themselves show the effect of 


these changes clearly through the 
decades. The youngest age at which 


more than 9 out of 10 children were at- 
tending school has been lowered from 
11 years in 1910 to 7 years in 1940 and 


3 Comparisons between the 1940 and 1946 enum- 
erations are somewhat affected by a seasonal dif- 
ference; the former having been made in April, the 
latter in October. Also, the 1946 data are subject 
to sampling variations. For results of the 1946 
Survey, see Bureau of the Census, Population, Se- 
ries P-S, No. 18, “School Enrollment of the Civilian 
Population: October 1946." 

4See The Sixteenth Census of the United States, 
Vol. IV and Special Reports. 
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6 yearsin 1946. Furthermore, children 
tend to remain in school much longer, 
and the most marked improvements in 
school attendance rates have occurred 
among children in the high-school ages. 
For example, in 1910, 59 percent of the 
children 14 to 17 years of age were at- 
tending school as compared with 79 per- 
cent of these children in 1940. 

Because enrollment for the age groups 
5 to 9 and 10 to 14 is now so close to 
100 percent, there is no point in trying 
to project it. Prospective changes in 
the size of the total age group are a 
sufficient approximation to prospective 
changes in the number to be expected 
in school. 

For the next older age group, 15 to 
19 years, the number in school has also 
increased, but the percentage in 1940 
was only 56. The 1946 data for both 
this age group and the group 20 to 24 
years old are somewhat confused by the 
veteran situation. In 1945, there were 
only 100,000 males 20 to 24 vears of age 
enrolled in school or college, some 350,- 
000 fewer than in 1940. One year later, 
when demobilization was virtually com- 
plete, more than 900,000 males in this 
age group were in school. Comparisons 
of 1946 with 1940 and earlier years can- 
not, therefore, be interpreted as showing 
trends. 

Forecasts of school attendance have 
not been attempted for these two age 
groups, partly because the relationship 
between age and grade being attended 
is less clear-cut than at younger ages 
and partly because projections for these 
age groups are perhaps more appropri- 
ately made on the basis of educational 
attainment than on the basis of school 
attendance. After all, future attend- 


- auce figures are not particularly useful 


unless they are related to the various 
school levels. That is to say, an esti- 
mate of the number of persons 15 to 19 
years old who will be attending school 
next year is not of much value unless it 
is possible to separate the number into 
those who will be attending high school 
and those who will be attending college. 
Forecasts that will yield this informa- 
tion require a composite projection of 
the cross-classification of school attend- 
ance with educational attainment. 


Trends in Educational Attainment 


Data on educational attainment were 
obtained for the first time in the 1940 


census. For each person, a question 
was asked on the highest grade of school 
completed. The results for this ques- 
tion are available by 5-year age groups, 
up to 75 years and over, as well as by 
various other characteristics, such as 
sex, color, nativity, parentage, and ur- 
ban-rural residence.‘ 

Projections from observations for 
only one point in time can be made on 
the basis of age-specific detail for a 
characteristic like educational attain- 
ment, which, once obtained, remains set 
throughout the remainder of life. If 
we assume that the formal education of 
the group that was 25 years old and over 
in 1940 was so nearly completed that 
further changes would be negligible, we 
can, by arranging the data by age from 
the oldest to the youngest, obtain a his- 
torical pattern of change with respect to 
our chosen characteristic. 

One assumption implicit in this type 
of analysis is that the characteristics of 
a given group of persons born in a given 
5-year period who survived to 1940 are 
the same as the characteristics of those 
who died before 1940. This is probably 
not a sound assumption. The group 
70 to 74 years of age in 1940 was born 
between 1865 and 1870. Most of them 
had died before 1940. On the basis of 
what is known about mortality differen- 
tials by socio-economic class, it is hkely 
that the uneducated or the less well-edu- 
cated segment of this group died off 
faster than did the well-educated. The 
result is that the distribution of the sur- 
vivors by years of school completed is 
somewhat biased in the direction of 
more education than would have been 
observed if the information had been 
obtained in 1895 when the group was 25 
to 29 years old. 

This bias is therefore greatest for the 
age group 75 and over and diminishes 
to a minimum in the group 25 to 29. 
Since projections are more strongly in- 
fluenced by the middle and younger age 
groups which have been less decimated 
by mortality and since there is not 
enough information on which to base 
an adjustment in any case, no adjust- 
ment was attempted. 

There is evidence of another type of 
bias in the statistics of educational at- 
tainment. It appears that there was a 
tendency for some respondents to over- 
state the amount of their schooling in 
reporting to the census enumerator. 
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FIG.2- EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE POPULATION 25 YEARS 
OLD AND OVER, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY AGE, 1940 
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The effect of such exaggeration is to set 
the levels of attainment a little too high. 
Once more, for lack of precise informa- 
tion on which to base any adjustment, 
none was made. 

No doubt the data contain other 
errors and biases of an unknown type, 
but in spite of them all, the historical 
patterns that emerge are striking and 
consistent. When percentage distribu- 
tions of 5-year age groups by single 
grades of school completed from none 
up to 5 or more years of college are ar- 
ranged in descending order of age from 
75 and over down to the 25 to 29 group. 
definite trends within each educational 
class are apparent. The percentages at 
the lower educational levels diminish 
from older to younger ages and those 
at the upper educational levels in- 
crease. 

For table 2 and figure 2, the data by 
single grades were consolidated into 
seven broad educational classes. The 
trends shown by these data are ex- 
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tremely clear and unmistakable. The 
tapering-off of the areas in the lower 
portion of the chart reflects the decrease 
in the proportion of persons who receive 
only elementary school education. The 
black area, representing 0 to 3 years of 
schooling gives a rough picture of the 
liquidation of ilhteracy. The widening 
bands in the upper portion reflect the 


growth of educational achievement at 
the high-school and college levels. 

A. few interruptions of trend are of 
interest. The small humps near the left 
(in the areas representing 0 to 6 years 
of education among the older popula- 
tion) probably reflect the period of 
heavy immigration in the early part of 
this century when large numbers of 
foreign-born with relatively small 
amounts of education entered this coun- 
try. The fairly marked flattening in 
the college class among the younger 
population undoubtedly reflects the ef- 
fects of the depression when fewer peo- 
ple could afford college. The flaring 
in the areas representing the high-school 
level indicates that during the depres- 
sion many young people went to gh 
school who perhaps would not have done 
so if they could have obtained jobs. 
This larger proportion with only high- 
school education is also caused, in part, 
by the inability of the “normal? number 
to go on to college and be classified in 
the topmost area of the chart. 

A separate projection was made for 
each single grade of school completed. 
These particular projections were made 
for the total population in each age 
group. Better results would undoubt- 
edly have been obtained if they had been 
made separately for each sex and for 
each color group within sex, since there 
are significant differences by sex and 
color and since any projection is im- 
proved by taking each known factor Into 
account. 

The statistics, therefore, are to be 
regarded only as rough estimates. In 
projecting a trend, no matter how clear- 
cut that trend may appear, it is possible 
to produce any number of straight lines 
or curves that seem to conform to the 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution, by educational attainment, of the population 
25 years old and over, by age, for the United States, 1940 


Age (years) 


Years of school completed 
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observed pattern. In dealing with this 
problem in connection with the popula- 
tion forecasts, trends and levels of fer- 
tility and mortality in areas other than 
the United States were studied in an 
attempt to set up reasonable levels for 
the United States in the year 2000. The 
records of States and of countries with 
low death rates and similar fertility ex- 
perience were compared with the rec- 
ord of the United States to determine 
approximate time lags and to make the 
assumptions about our future as realis- 
tic as possible. 

So, in setting levels of educational at- 
tainment in 1960 for those groups whose 


1960) were filled in by linear interpola- 
tion. 

For all the older age groups (that is, 
for persons who were 25 and over in 
1940, and who will be 85 and over in 
1950 and 45 and over in 1960) the 1940 
percentages were held constant on the 
assumption that their educational at- 
tainment would not change after 1940. 

Thus, a set of percentages in 1950 and 
1960 for each age group over 25, by 
which the numbers in the future popu- 
lation could be distributed, were ob- 
tained. ‘The results are summarized in 
table 3 and figure 3, showing the distri- 
bution of the combined population 25 


FIG.3- EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF THE POPULATION 25 YEARS OLD AND OVER, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1940, AND PROJECTIONS FOR 1950 AND 1960 
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education had not been completed by 
1940, data for the States were examined. 
A study of the percentage distributions 
by age and years of school completed 
for the white population of California 
showed roughly a 20-year lag between 
California and the United States as a 
whole. Since the projections were to ex- 
tend over a 20-year period, the Cali- 
fornia pattern seemed a reasonable one 
to set for the country asa whole. After 
some minor adjustments of a fairly ar- 
bitrary nature the California percent- 
ages for white persons 25 to 29 years old 
in 1940 were used for all persons in the 
United States who will be 25 to 29 in 1960 
(these were 5 to 9 years old in 1940) and 
the intervening values (i. e., for the 
group who will be 30 to 44 years old in 
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and over by educational classes in 1950 
and 1960, with 1940 for comparison. In 
examining these data, one should re- 
member that these are simple projec- 
tions imphed by available data for 1940 
and take no account of the unusual con- 
ditions of the war and postwar periods. 
They are, in effect, forecasts of educa- 
tional attainment under “normal” con- 
ditions. 

The most interesting changes indi- 
cated by these projections relate to the 
high-school and college levels. In 1940, 
the median number of years of school 
completed was 8.6, representing com- 
pletion of elementary school by more 
than half the population 25 and over. 
For 1950, the median is 9.0 years, repre- 
senting completion of the first year of 
high school; for 1960, the median is 10.3, 


representing the second year of high 


school. 

On an age-specific basis, the group 25 
to 29 years old in 1960 represents what 
hes immediately ahead in the way of 
high-school population, since this group 
is now 12 to 16 years old and many of 
them are in high school. For this 
group the median in 1960 is 12.4 years, 
meaning that more than half of them 
will complete high school. Age-specific 
trends for the two high-school classes, 
1 to 3 years completed and 4 years com- 
pleted, show an accelerating tendency 
for students to complete 4 years of high 
school and a countertendency for 
smaller and smaller proportions to com- 
plete 1, 2, or 3 years only. Among per- 
sons 30 to 34 years old in 1940 the pro- 
portion who completed 1, 2, or 8 years 
of high school was larger than the pro- 
portion who completed 4 years (and no 
more). For persons 25 to 29 years old 
in 1960, this relationship is reversed and 
the proportion who complete 4 years of 
high school is almost twice the propor- 
tion who finish 1, 2, or 3 years. The 
present era might be called “the era of 
the high school.” 

Gains appear likely at the college 
level. About 7.5 million persons 25 and 
over had had some college education in 
1940. By 1960, the number is shown as 
nearly 15 million, a gain of 100 percent. 
There were 3.4 million college graduates 
25 years old and over in 1940. For 
1960, the number obtained by projection 
is 6.5 million. For persons 25 to 34, 
the number was 1.3 million in 1940; the 
projection for 1960 gives 2.2 million, a 
gain of almost a million, or about 70 
percent. 

These statistics are not readily trans- 
latable into terms of the number to be 
expected in school at any particular 
time, but they do give some measure of 
potential changes in the size of the 
school population at various levels over 
a period of years, on the assumption 
that past trends will persist. The re- 
lationship between enrollment and at- 
tainment is not direct and constant, 
chiefly because of a qualitative factor. 
It is not only that more people go to 
school, but also that more of those who 
go stay in long enough to finish, whether 
to finish elementary school, or high 
school, or college. As a result, the 
median for years of school completed 
tends to rise faster than the proportion 
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attending school rises. Besides, attain- 
ment at a given time represents attend- 
ance in the past rather than at that 
time. 


Since the present projections are sub- 
mitted as estimates of the normal in 
1950 and 1960, it shonld be possible to 
evaluate the current educational situa- 
tion with respect to whether or not we 
are ahead of the game, so to speak. 
Data on the educational attainment of 
persons in the younger ages are avail- 
able from the sample survey of October 
1946. In the lower educational groups, 
the results for 1946 fit into the hypo- 
thetical pattern between 1940 and 1950. 
At the high-school and college levels, 
however, the 1946 data suggest that we 
have probably not yet made up for losses 
in educational attainment sustained 
during the war. The number of per- 
sons with only high-school education is 
larger than the forecasts for 1950 and 
the number of persons with some college 
education is considerably lower. In 
view of the fact that the veteran educa- 
tion program was just under way 1n 
the fall of 1946, it may be that the 1950 
levels will be achieved within the next 
+ years, but this will not happen unless 
a considerable number of those between 
20 and 29 years of age who are not now 
in school return to school. 

More than a million veterans were 
reported as attending school last Oc- 
tober and most of these were in college. 


Table 3.—Educational attainment of the population 25 years old and over, for the 


United States. 1940, and projections for 1950 and 1960 


Number Percent 

Years of school completed << a Sa 

1940 ! 1950 1960 1940 1950 1960 
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1 Figures exclude those whose cducational attainment was not reported. 


There is a large reservoir of veterans 
who have a high-school education or a 
partial college education but who were 
not in school at that time. If substan- 
tial numbers of these enter college be- 
tween now and 1950, it 1s quite within 
the range of possibility that the 1950 
projections will be a satisfactory picture 
of the situation at that time. But, so 
far as we can tell on the basis of the 
1946 information, the abnormal veteran 
load now in the colleges does not rep- 
resent a potential hiqnidation of the war 
deficit. 

One peculiar aspect of the 1946 sta- 
tistics is that the proportion of women 
18 to 24 years old who are attending 
school (probably college) is much lower 
than it was in 1940. Possible explana- 
tions are (1) that “veterans” preference” 
is crowding some women out of the col- 
leges for the time being: (2) that the 


recent high marriage and birth rates 
represent a substitute activity for many 
women who otherwise would now be in 
college; and (3) that many young 
women are still in their wartime jobs. 

It may be that by 1950 we shall be 
able to determine whether or not a net 
gain in educational attainment has been 
made. Ifthe wave of veterans in school 
is still high, we shall not be able to say 
even then how much of a gain or loss 
has occurred. By 1960, it is reasonable 
to expect that “normal” trends will have 
been resumed. If the GI-education pro- 
gram should result in a net gain, the 
projections for 1960 will undoubtedly 
be too low, not only because veterans 
themselves will have achieved an above- 
normal amount of education, but also 
because education compounds itself. 
People who have a college education 
want their children to have one, too, 


UNESCO and United Nations 
Program for 1948 


Through students, teachers, and 
adults, UNESCO will promote educa- 
tion for international understanding, if 
the program proposed by its executive 
board is adopted at the Second General 
Conference to be held in Mexico City 
in November. 

Raising of standards of education 
through its projects for fundamental 
education and for educational recon- 
struction has also been proposed for con- 
sideration of the Mexico conference. 

Bee OY 


Materials Available 


Guide for Lecturers and Teachers, a 
165-page, loose-leaf booklet is available 
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from the Section for Lecture Services 
and Educational Liaison, Department 
of Public Information, United Nations, 
Lake Suecess, New York. N. Y. The 
booklet is mm three parts, concerning: 
the origin and organization of the 
United Nations; the work of the organ- 
ization; and each of nine related organ- 
izations. 

The report of the United States Dele- 
gation at the first session of the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO, held in 
Paris, November 19—December 10, 1946, 
is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 35 
cents. 

Folding leaflets recently become 
available from the Department of Pub- 
lic Information of United Nations are: 
ICAO (International Civil Aviation 


Organization), and UNESCO. Both 
describe briefly “What It Is * * * 
What It Does * * How It 
Works:” 

The Department of Public Informa- 
tion also announces that the UN film, 
“Peoples’ Charter,” 2 reels, 20 minutes, 
may be obtained for nontheatriecal pro- 
duction from Films of the Nation, Inc., 
55 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City: 

Two film strips also may be obtained 
from the Department of Public Infor- 
mation: The United Nations at Work— 
The Secretariat, and The Economic and 
Social Council (Foundation for Peace), 
each 35 mm. 

Because of limited supplies of these 
materials in face of the needs for world- 
wide distribution, teachers are asked to 
place their requests through city super- 
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intendents of schools or other corre- 
sponding officials, rather than to order 
them direct. It is expected that the 
superintendents will order enough 
copies for each school where courses on 
the United Nations are planned. 


UNESCO Announces 


UNESCO and You (Publication 
2904), prepared by the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, 
mav be obtained without charge from 
the Department of State, according to 
announcement by that Department. 

The title indicates that the purpose of 
the pamphlet is to present information 
and suggestions to the individual at the 
community level. ‘The arrangement of 
material is that of questions and an- 
swers and the selection of material fol- 
lows in general the requests for infor- 
mation and for plans of action whieh 
have been addressed by leaders of or- 
ganizations to the United States Na- 
tional Conmmission for UNESCO, 


Teacher Examination Program 


ARRANGEMENTS are under way by 
the American Council on Education for 
the establishment of examining centers 
for the ninth annual administration of 
its National Teacher Examinations. 
The examining centers are conducted 
in cooperation with school systems and 
teacher-edueation imstitutions. 


Superintendents and boards of edu- 


cation in many localities require teach- 
ing appleants to present National 
Teacher Examination records. ‘The 
examination results are used as one of 
the factors in the selection of teachers. 

The Teacher Examinations are also 
administered in connection with teacher 
education programs 1n colleges and uni- 
versities, both at undergraduate and 
graduate levels. The examination pro- 
file is used for student guidance and 
self-study of strengths and weaknesses 
in areas measured by tests. The tests 
are frequently used as comprehensive 
examinations for undergraduates and 
as qualifying examinations for gradu- 
ate students. 

Information regarding the project 
may be obtained from the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
American Council on Education, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 
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Acts of the Eightieth Congress, Ist 
Session, Relating to Education 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


AWS ENACTED by Congress af- 
fecting education are of wide in- 
terest and concern to people of the 
United States, and especially to school 
officials and teachers. The Eightieth 
Congress, first session, through its re- 
spective committees, considered many 
bills which were introduced relating to 
education. Most of these bills are still 
in committees to which they were re- 
ferred. However, some of them have 
become law. The following informa- 
tion briefly summarizes those educa- 
tional measures which were enacted into 
law. 


U. S. Office of Education 

Public Law 165, approved July 8, 
1947. This is the Appropriation Act 
for the Department of Labor and the 
Federal Security Agency. It includes 
appropriations for the Office of Educa- 
tion as follows: 


For the development of voca- 
tional education.-_-_____--.. $17, 750, 000 

“Provided, That the ap- 

portionment to the» States 

shall be computed on the ba- 

sis of not to exceed $19,842,- 

759.97 for the fiscal year 
1948.” 


For the promotion of vocational 


education in Hawaii-__-___-- 30, 000 


Yor the promotion of vocational 


education in Puerto Rico ____ 105, 000 
For further endowment of col- 

leges of agriculture and me- 

CHADIC# At tS 2, 480, 000 


For salaries and expenses of the 
U. S. Office of Education _____ 1, 633, 900 


Higher Education 
Housing Facilities 


Public Law 85, approved May 31, 
1947. This act authorized an addi- 
tional sum of $35,500,000 for “necessary 
expenses in (1) completing the provi- 
sion of temporary housing for which a 
contract in writing with any educational 
institution, State or political subdivi- 


sion thereof, local public agency, or non- 
profit organization had been made prior 
to the enactment hereof” pursuant to 
title V of the act of October 14, 1940, 
“An act to expedite the provision of 
housing in connection with national de- 
fense,” etc., as amended; and “(2) for 
reimbursing any such educational insti- 
tution for funds expended by it in com- 
pleting any such housing, or for the cost 
of utility and other work in connection 
with such temporary housing.” 


United States Naval Postgraduate School 


Public Law 302, approved July 31, 
1947. Authorized the Secretary of the 
Navy to acquire 606 acres of land at 
Monterey, Calif., for the establishment 
of a Naval Postgraduate School, includ- 
ing the necessary construction of school 
facilities. 

Public Law 303, approved July 31, 
1947. Authorized and directed the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to establish the 
United States Naval Postgraduate 
School “for the advanced instruction 
and training of commissioned officers of 
the regular Navy and Marine Corps and 
the reserve components thereof in the 
practical and theoretical duties of com- 
missioned officers.” The Secretary of 
the Navy was also authorized to employ 
at the Postgraduate School, under the 
direction of the Superintendent, such 
professors and instructors as shall be 
deemed necessary. The Superintendent 
of the United States Naval Postgradu- 
ate School is authorized to confer 
“bachelor of science, masters, and doc- 
tors degrees in engineering and related 
fields.” The Superintendent, pursuant 
to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Navy may prescribe, is authorized, 
upon its accreditation from time to time 
by appropriate professional authority 
of the applicable ewriculum of such 
school leading to bachelor of science. 
masters, or doctors degrees in engineer- 
ing or related fields, to confer such de- 


1See also Veterans Education. 
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gree or degrees on qualified graduates 
of such school. 


Agricultural Research 


Public Law 297, approved July 31. 
1947. Amends first sentence of section 
11 of title I of the Bankhead-Jones Act 
of 1935. as amended by Public Law 733 
of the Seventy-Ninth Congress, by st rik- 
ing out the words “authorized to be”. 
after the words “finds”, so that said 
sentence as now amended reads: 

Sec, 11. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this title, (1) not less than 20 per- 
eentum of the funds appropriated under sec- 
tion 9 (a) shall be used by State agricultural 
experiment stations for conducting marketing 
research projects approved by the Departinent 
of Agriculture, and (2) cooperative research 
projects provided for under sections 9 (b) (3) 
and 10 (b) shall be carried out under coopera- 
tive agreements between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the cooperating agencies and 
shall include appropriate provisions for pre- 
venting duplication or overlapping of work 
within the State or States cooperating. * * * 


Veterans Education 


Public Law 76, approved May 26, 
1947. Provided, through the Federal 
Works Agency, a deficiency appropria- 
.tion of $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1947 to maintain veterans educational 
facilities, to be available until expended 
but not available for new projects after 
September 30, 1947, of which amount 
not exceeding $100,000 shall be available 
for administrative purposes. 

Public Law 115, approved June 25, 
1947. This act authorized to be appro- 
priated $3,000,000 (in lien of $1,500,000 
formerly authorized) for use by the 
Veterans’ Administration “as a revolv- 
ing fund for making advancements, 
not exceeding $100 in any case, to per- 
sons commencing or undertaking courses 
in vocational rehabilitation.” Without 
interest, the advancements are to be re- 
imbursed in such installments as may be 
determined by the said Administration. 

Public Law 338, approved August 4, 
1947. This act increased the minimum 
allowance payable to veterans for re- 
habilitation in certain service-connected 
cases. 

Public Law 377, approved August 6, 
1947. Modified the veterans education 
program by including and defining “in- 
stitutional on-farm” training course. 
Stipulated that such course “shall in- 
clude any course of instruction approved 
by the appropriate agency of the State 
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or the Administrator. Sueh 
shall be considered a full-time course 
when it combines (1) organized group 
instruction in agricultural and velated 
subjects of at least two hundred hours 
per vear (and of at least eight hours 
each month) at an educational or train- 
ing institution, with (2) supervised 
work expemence on a farm or other 
agricultural establishment. To be ap- 
proved, such a course shall be developed 
with due consideration to the size and 
character of the farm on whieh the vet- 
eran is to receive his supervised work 
experience and to the need of the vet- 
erau, in the type of farming for whieh 
he is training, for proficiency in plan- 
ning, producing, marketing. farm me- 
chanics, conservation of resources, food 
conservation, farm financing, farm 
management, and the keeping of farm 
and home accounts.” 


course 


Vocational Rehabilitation 

Public Law 165, approved July 8, 
1947. Contains the appropriation for 
vocational rehabilitation. The amount 
appropriated to the States for voca- 
tional rehabilitation was increased from 
$11,747,800 to $18,000,000. 

Public Law 338—listed wnder Vet- 
erans’ Education. 


Local School Facilities 


Public Law 317, approved August 11. 
1947. Extended the period for provid- 
ing assistance for certain war-incnrred 
school enrolhnents. In order to enable 
authorities whieh are still overburdened 
with war-incurred school enrollments. 
this act authorized the Federal Works 
Administrator to continue to make dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. 
contributions for the operation and 
maintenance of school facilities to local 
school agencies requiring assistance that 
have received during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1947, Federal contributions 
administered by him for the mainte- 
hance and operation of their school fa- 
cilities. The amount authorized under 
this act shall not exceed $5,000,000 for 
the year ending June 30, 1948. 


Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Public Law 369, approved Augnst 5, 
1947. This act created an agency of the 
United States of America a body corpo- 
rate with the name of “The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs.” “The pur- 


poses of this corporation are to further 
the general welfare of, and to strengthen 
friendship and understanding among, 
the peoples of the American Republics 
through collaboration with other gov- 
ernments and governmental agencies of 
the American Republics in planning, in- 
itialing, assisting, financing, admin- 
istering, and executing technical pro- 
grams and projects, especially in the 
fields of public health, sanitation, agri- 
culture, and education.” 

The management of the Institute 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors 
of not less than five members. each of 
whom shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State. 

“The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and the Inter-American Educa- 
tional Foundation, Inc., two Govern- 
ment corporations caused to be created 
under the laws of the State of Delaware 
on March 31, 1942, and September 25, 
1945, respectively, by the Coordinator 
of Inter-American A fairs, shall, within 
ten days following the enactment of this 
Act, transfer to the corporation created 
by this Act all necessary personnel, the 
assets. funds. and property—real, per- 
sonal, and mixed—and all debts, liabili- 
ties, obligations, disabilities, and du- 
ties,” ete. 


District of Columbia 


Public Law 163, approved July 7, 
1947. This act revised the classified 
salary schedule for teachers in the Dis- 
trict of Colnmbia and provided subst an- 
tial salary increases for teachers in the 
various classified schedules. 

Public Law 322, approved Angust 1, 
1947. Amended the District of Colum- 
bia Reut-Control Law so as to provide 
that schools and universities may re- 
cover possession of housing accommoda- 
tions where there is a bona fide need for 
the premises for educational research, 
administrative, or dormitory purposes. 


Indian Education 

Public Law 137, approved Jine 30, 
1947. Appropriated $88,000 for con- 
struction and equipment of a new school 
building under the direction of the See- 
retary of the Interior in Mochps-.Aloha 
District, Grays Harbor County, Wash., 
the same to be available to both Indian 
and non-Indian children. 

Publie Law 182, approved July 11, 
1947. This act authorized an appropri- 
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ation of $300,000 for the construction, 
improvement and equipment of school 
buildings in Owyhee, Nev., the specifica- 
tions to be furnished by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs; provided such 
school buildings shall be turned over to 
the Owyhee Public School District, and 
shall be made available to all Indian 
children of the district on the same 
terms, except as to payment of tuition, 
as to other children of the said school 
district. 

Public Law 223, approved July 24, 
1947. Authorized an appropriation of 
$35,000 for cooperating with the public- 
school board at Walker, Minn., for the 
extension of public-school facilities to 
be available to all Indian children in the 
district. 

Public Law 231, approved July 24, 
1947. Authorized an appropriation of 
$213,000 to provide additional] funds for 
cooperation with public-school districts 
(organized and unorganized) in Mah- 
nomen, Itasca, Pine, Becker, and Cass 
Counties, Minn., in the construction, im- 
provement, and extension of school fa- 
cilities to be available to both Indian 
and white children. 


BOOK WEEK 
(From page 15) 

added attraction in the opening of the 
U. S. Information Library in a new 
building. The celebration was held at 
the request of a group of Americans 
and Turks. Robert College Commu- 
nity School, the American Board Pub- 
lications Department, and a committee 
of Turkish women assisted the library 
staff in arranging a display of book 
jackets in the lobby and filled the shelves 
on one side of the library with American 
and Turkish children’s books. 

Recently returned from Cape Town, 
Winifred Linderman gave the follow- 
ing report of the activities with which 
she was associated : 

“Last year, for the first time, Cape 
Town, Union of South Africa, joined in 
the international celebration of Book 
Week. In 1939 the South African Pub- 
lic Library had arranged an independ- 
ent exhibit of children’s books which 
had proved so successful that it en- 
couraged the School and Children’s 
Library Section of the South African 
Library Association to undertake last 
year’s exhibit. 

“A committee, which started meeting 
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_ tures are colored. 


in August, formulated the plans which 
were presented later at a general meet- 
ing of publishers and their representa- 
tives, booksellers, and members of the 
press and broadcasting company. The 
response was immediate and generous, 
both in interest and money. 

“A large hall in the center of town 
was rented for the week and a local 
artist was procured to design colorful 
wall banners for the central theme 
“Books are Bridges” and for the exhibit 
stalls in which the books were arranged 
by bridges to various subjects. The 
Mother Goose Bridge was particularly 
effective as was the one called “Books 
are Bridges to an Understanding of 
Other People.” For this stall foreign 
consular officials supplied as many chil- 
cdren’s books as they could obtain from 
their countries. Another stall of local 
interest displayed children’s books pub- 
lished in South Africa. 

“Since South Africa is a bilingual 
country, banners and headings were 
made in English and in Afrikaans and 
a new heading in Afrikaans was 
adapted to fit half the posters procured 
from the States. 


= 

AMERICAN children’s books 
were characterized by a Turkish 
newspaper editor on the occasion 
of last year’s Children’s Book 
Week in Istanbul, Turkey, as fol- 
lows: 


1. There is no book of nonsense. 
Almost all of them teach some- | 
thing in an amusing way. 


2, Almost all of them are 
printed on thick, dull paper that 
makes the writing and pictures 
conspicuous and that is not 
easily torn. 


3. Most of the books have larger 
dimensions than the children’s 
books we are familiar with. This 
shape of book is more attractive 
to the child. 


4. Pictures on the covers of the 
books are in color and drawn by 
hand. 


5. In almost every book 30-40 | 
percent of the contents is de- 
voted to writing and 60-70 per- 
cent to pictures. 


6. Almost 60 percent of the pic- 


| 7. Books ‘for smaller children 
are printed in large letters. 


“A small committee visited all the 
book stores and publishing houses to 
select a list of good books obtainable 
in the local bookshops. 

“The program for the week consisted 
of lunch-hour talks by authors of chil- 
dren’s books, evening talks for parents 
and teachers, book talks for older boys 
and girls and story hours for younger 
ones. 

“The broadcasting company cooper- 
ated by arranging several programs dis- 
cussing the origin of Book Week, 
describing the exhibits, and reviewing 
some of the outstanding books. The 
daily papers gave complete coverage on 
the exhibit itself and on the program. 
The interest of Cape Town people was 
proved by the crowds which visited the 
hall during the week and by the often 
repeated questions: ‘Why don’t you do 
this every year?’ and ‘Why don’t you 
arrange a similar exhibit for adults?’ ” 

Book Week plans are being made in 
Argentina, Canada, and China, as well 
as in several countries in Europe. In 
England and Australia, Book Week is a 
local event, and not necessarily held 
during November. 

The Children’s Book Council, 62, 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., has available various materials 
to help in planning book programs. 


National Hearing Week 


NATIONAL Hearing Week is a time 
set aside by the American Hearing So- 
ciety, endorsed by the President of the 
United States, the governors of many 
States, and the mayors of many com- 
munities to-focus public attention on the 
hearing problem. The dates set for this 
year are November 9-15. 

It is estimated that some 3,000,000 
children have a measurable hearimg loss, 
and that some 300,000 children of school 
age are either deaf or sufliciently 
hard of hearing to demand special edu- 
cational services. It is to promote such 
services for children and to help pre- 
vent a growing hearing defect through 
prompt attention to early symptoms of 
even a minor hearing loss that the 
American Hearing Society carries on its 
program. Information concerning its 
activities may be secured by addressing 
the American Hearing Society, 1537 
Thirty-fifth Street NW., Washington 
CDC: 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of Edutation 


’ Publications 


Better Homes for Negre Farm Fam- 
ilies. Prepared jointly by the Agri- 
cultural Education Service and the 
Home Economics Service. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 26 p., illus. 15 cents. 
Organized into units; each unit contains 

suggestions which should assist yoeational 
agriculture and home economics teachers in 
directing farm  faimilies—through all-day, 
older youth, and adult classes—to ways of 
providing improved housing conditions, 


Inter-American Understanding and the 
Preparation of Teachers. By Effie 
G. Bathurst. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. 100 p., illus. (Bulletin 

1946, No. 15.) 30 cents. 

Reports on the activities carried on in 22 
experimental or demonstration centers for the 
in-service and pre-service preparation of 
teachers for inter-American education, A 
humber of public-school systems, teacher-pre- 
paring institutions, State and county education 
departments cooperated with the U. S. Office 
of Education in the project. 


Guide te Occupational Choice and 
By Walter J. Greenleaf. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 150 p., illus. (Voea- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 236.) 35 
cents. 

A handbook for counselors who deal with 
occupational materials. Offers suggestions for 
locating and assembling occupational data 
and descriptions, publications about oceupa- 
tions, professional reading, and visual aids. 
An extensive annotated bibliography, arranged 
by occupations, is appended. 
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Education in Ecuador. 

D. Ebaugh. 
Washington, U. 5. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 92 p., illus. (Bulletin 
1a eNO; 2.) | 25 cents, 


One of a series of studies on education in a 
number of the Central and South Amertean 
countries undertaken by the U. S. Office of 
Education in connection with a projeet spon- 
sored by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. The pur- 
poses of the study are to promote understand- 
ing of education in Ecuador, to facilifate the 
proposed academic placement in the United 
States of Ecuadorian students who may wislr 
to enter educational institutions, and to fur- 
ther cooperation in inter-American education. 


By Cameron 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


® 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The First Report of the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission to 
the Security Council. 


Washineton, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 101 p. (Publication 
2737; The United States and the United 
Nations Report Series 8.) 25 cents. 

This first official report sets forth in fhe 
form of findings and recommendations the 
progress made from June 14 to December 31, 
1946. A chronological calendar of meetings 
and a list of representatives and advisers are 
appended. 


Making the Peace Treaties, 1941- 
1947. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 150 p. (Publication 
2774; European Series 24.) 50 cents. 
Subtitle: A history of the making of the 
peace beginning with the Atlantie Charter, the 
Yalta and Potsdam Conferences, and culmi- 
nating in the drafting of peace treaties with 


Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, and Fin- 
land. The appendix ineludes 15 official state- 


ments and reports upon which the discussion 

is based. 

Report by the President to the Con- 
gress for the Year 1946. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 221 p. (Publication 


2735; The United States and the United 
Nations Report Series 7.) 45 cents. 

Includes a survey of the activities of all of 
the organs of the United Nations and the par- 
ticipation of the United States therein. Part 
II contains the Charter and 11 other docu- 
ments. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


“A Foster Child Needs His Own Par- 

ents.” By Almeda R. Jolowicz. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. (In The Child, 12: 
18-21, August 1947. Published by the 
Division of Reports, Children’s Bu- 
reau.) Single copies, 10 cents; annual 
subseription, $1. 

Condensed from paper given at the New 
York State Conference of Social Welfare, No- 
vember 1946. Copies of the complete paper 
may be had by writing to the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. 


Social Security. Prepared by the So- 

cial Security Administration. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1847. 21 p. (1S. C. 1) 
Free, from Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

A brief explanation of the Social Security 
Act, including nnemployment insurance, old- 
age and survivors insurance, publie assistance, 
and children’s services under the act. 


Teamwork in Community Services, 
1941-1946. By Katherine Glover, 
Information Officer of the Office of 
Community War Services. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. SO p. Single copies 

free from the Director of Information, 

Federal Security Agency. 

An account of a demonstration in Federal, 
State, and local cooperation presented “not 
merely as a historical reeord, but also as a 
significant background for the continuing de- 
velopment of community services.” 


e 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Budgeting for Security, a School Say- 
ings Bulletin. Published by the 
Edueation Section, U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ine Office, 1947. 24 p. Free, from 

State Savings Bonds Offices. 

The study unit, which is for grades 6-12, is 
organized under the headings: (1) “Budget- 
ing for Security,” (2) “Lessons in Budgeting,” 
and (3) “Preparing the Family Budget.” 
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FEQERAL SECURITY weet 
Office of Education 


Remit with order to Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


-gartens and nursery schools. It 


SURVEY OF NEED 
ee 


A Report of 
Continuing 
Progress 


THIS BULLETIN, just issued, re- 


ports recent progress in kinder- 


shows the growing acceptance of 


these schools as the initial unit of 


primary education and as a part 
of the program of public educa- 
tion. In its 58 pages it presents 


statistics of child population and 


enrollment, names types of 
schools and tells how they are or- 


ganized and operated. — Ilus- 


trated. Order your copy today. 
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WHO SHALL BE EDUCATED? 


by John Dale Russell,- Director, Division of Higher Education 


HE POLICIES followed in the United States in determining who 

shall be educated and how far they shall be educated need careful 
examination. Every State now has an attendance law requiring 
children to be im school until at least age 16. This indicates a public 
policy of expecting all young people to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for the normal period of elementary education and about half 
of the high schoo}. Education at the advanced levels is considered 
highly desirable, both for the individual and for society as a whole. 
Most Americans would agree that the security and the welfare of the 
country are promoted by imereasing the number who are given all the 
education they are capable of receiving. But among those who want 
further education, especially those who wish to continue beyond high- 
school graduation, certain groups are singled out for this special 
privilege. 

There is, first of all, a selective procedure that limits college attend- 
ance to those considered by college faculties to be qualified for the 
kind of instruction the faculties want to maintain. This selection 
seems often to be exercised in an arbitrary manner with reference to 
the requirements of subjects that must have been studied previously, 
quality of previous achievement, and kinds of instruction to be given 
at the higher level. This selectivity in higher education is in sharp 
contrast to the principles followed in the preceding levels of the 
school system, where the decision as to what shall be taught does not 
rest with the teaching staff, and where the decision as to who is quali- 
fied for the next step in the educational ladder rests with those who 
have given the instruction in the preceding grade rather than with 
those who are to give the instruction in the next level. 

Among those who meet the qualifications laid down by the faculty 
for college attendance, further selection occurs on the basis of eco- 
nomic ability. Most institutions of higher education charge fees that 
are high enough to bar attendance by students from families with 
low income. A few from the low income brackets, if particularly 
well qualified for the kind of studies college faculties think important, 
may receive scholarship aid. The amount of such aid from institu- 
tional sources, however, is infinitesimal compared with the number 
of well-qualified young people who do not have enough money to go 
to college. Many careful studies have shown that half or more of 
the most capable high-school graduates do not continue their educa- 
tion, and that lack of funds is the most important cause of their 
inability to enter college. : 

Young people fortunate enough to live in the vicinity of a college or 
university may have opportunities for higher education beyond those 
normally available to others in similar economic circumstances. In- 
vestigations show conclusively that the percentage of young people 
attending college is much greater for an area within a few miles of 
an institution than for areas that are outside commuting distance. 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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Fellowship Opportunities and Teaching 
Positions in Other Countries 


by Thomas E. Cotner, Assistant Specialist, International Educational Relations Division 


ACH MONTH the U. 8S. Office of 

Education receives an average of 
about 1,000 inquiries from students and 
teachers in the United States concerning 
financial assistance for study abroad 
and teaching opportunities in other 
lands. An effort will be made in this 
article to supply that information iso- 
far as this Office has a responsibility for 
these programs and to discuss other 
governmental programs in which this 
Office has cooperated. No attempt will 
be made to discuss the many fellowship 
offerings and teaching exchanges which 
are fostered by private organizations, 
colleges and universities. and bina- 
tional associations. Such an attempt 
would be far too ambitious an under- 
taking for the purposes of this brief 
suminary. 
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It should be pointed out that the 
terms “exchange student” or “exchange 
teacher” are often misleading and have 
been used loosely in referring to these 
various programs, In most cases, there 
is no direct exchange of students, that 
is, student for student and university 
for university. There is an exchange of 
students between countries, but this is 
not necessarily at the same level, in the 
stune fields, or mm equal numbers. A 
large number may be moving in one di- 
rection with only a small number in the 
opposite direction. The same is gen- 
erally true of teaching positions in the 
other American Republics, the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United 
States, and the military zones or coun- 
tries occupied by United States forces 
overseas. There is, however, a direct 


exchange of teachers between the 
United States and Great Britain, and a 
smaller interchange with Canada also 
exists on the same basis. 


Financial Assistance Available to 
Students 


1. Fellowships Provided Under the Con- 
vention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations 


In 1936 at Buenos Aires, the Ameri- 
can nations drafted the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations. One section of this 
Convention provides for an exchange of 
students among the signatory republics. 
Asof July 1, 1947, sixteen nations in this 


hemisphere, including the United 
States, had ratified this agreement. 
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Each nation is entitled to present a 
panel of five names of graduate stu- 
dents to the receiving government from 
which two are chosen for 1-year fellow- 


ships. The nominating government 
or the student pays the student’s 


travel expense from his home to the 
place of study in the receiving nation 
and return. The receiving govern- 
ment pays tuition, fees. a limited main- 
tenance allowance. and a small sum for 
books and ineidentals. Exchanges be- 
gan in 1939, but until the present time. 
exchanges have taken place only be- 
tween the United States and the other 
signatory States and not among the sev- 
eral Latin-American Republics them- 
selves, 

Since the program’s inception, the 
United States has received its full quota 
of students. Approximately 160 dif- 
ferent students had come to the United 
States by September 1947. That a 
larger nuniber has not come is due to the 
fact that the fellowships may be re- 
newed for a second year, and this has 
occurred in many instances where the 
student’s academic record warranted 
and where the type of training he re- 
ceived required a longer period of time 
for the completion of his work. 

Although all of the signatory States 
have sent students to the United States, 
not all of them have been financially able 
to receive our students. Nevertheless, 
between 1939 and 1942, approximately 
30 graduate students from the United 
States went to 11 separate American 
Republics to pursue graduate study or 
research. Asa result of World War IT, 
graduate students from the United 
States were not sent to Latin America 
under the Convention after December 
1942, although we continued to receive 
students from those countries. It is 
hoped that this reciprocal part of the 
program will be resumed this year as 
soon as it can be ascertained which of the 
signatory powers will be in a position to 
accept our students. This information 
will be publicized when it becomes 
available. 

How should a student apply for one 
of these fellowships? In the other 
American Republics, he should make ap- 
plication to his Ministry of Education. 
A locally appointed selection committee 
will then select five students to compose 
that country’s panel. The panel will be 
forwarded through the Ministry of 
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Foreign Relations and our Embassy to 
the Department of State which, in turn, 
presents the panel to the U.S. Office of 
ducation. This Office prepares the 
panel for submission to the Advisory 
Committee on Fellowships, which se- 
lects two students as recipients of these 
grants. In the United States, our 
graduate students apply directly to the 
Division of International Educational 
Relations of the U.S. Office of Edueca- 
tion. Theapplications are processed by 
the Office and presented to the Advisory 
Committee, which selects a panel of five 
students for submission to each receiv- 
ing government. Two students are 
chosen from each panel for fellowships 
by the governments concerned. Round- 
trip transportation for United States 
students 1s paid by this government. 

Graduate students in the United 
States should have the following quali- 
fications before applying for these fel- 
lowships: United States citizenship, a 
bachelor’s degree or an equivalent, the 
completion of some graduate study, a 
satisfactory knowledge of the language 
of the country to which he wishes to go, 
and a suitable plan of study or research 
topie which has been approved by his 
faculty adviser or supervisor. Stu- 
dents under 35 years of age and veterans 
will be given preference, all other con- 
siderations being equal. Students de- 
sirous of applying for these fellowships 
should write to the Division of Interna- 
tional Edueational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., in January 1948, to obtain appli- 
cation forms. 


2. Travel and Maintenance Grants 


The United States Government has 
offered a limited of travel 
and/or maintenance grants to graduate 
students from the other American Re- 
publics for study in the United States 
and to graduate students from this 


number 


country for study and research in the 
other American Republics. Although 
quite similar in purpose to the fellow- 
ships offered under the Buenos Aires 
Convention, these grants. are different 
in that they apply to all Latin American 
countries. 
the method of making application inso- 


There is also a difference in 


far as the Latin American students are 
concerned. 
This government has provided funds 


through the Department of State, under 
the supervisory administration of the 
U.S. Office of Education, to the Insti- 
tute of International Education for 
travel and maintenance grants for stu- 
dents from the other American Repub- 
lies. These students apply through local 
selection committees established in each 
Latin American country. Usually the 
Cultural Officer of our Embassy serves 
on this committee. After an initial 
screening process, applications are for- 
warded to the Institute of International 
Education. The Institute then recom- 
mends those deemed best qualified for 
these grants to the Oflice of Education 
which approves or disapproves. the 
grant. These fellowships are considered 
to be supplementary in nature, supple- 
menting personal funds, a tuition schol- 
arship from a college or university, or 
a grant from some other source. Stu- 
dents from the other Western Hemis- 
pheric Republics who wish to apply for 
these awards should write to the Cul- 
tural Officer, United States Embassy, in 
the capital city of their country for 
detailed information concerning quali- 
fications and the method of making 
application. 

Since the termination of World War 
II, similar financial assistance has again 
been extended to United States graduate 
students who wish to complete their 
study or research in Latin America. 
In 1946, eight grants were made, and in 
1947, assistance was given to 15 grad- 
nate students. During these 2 years, 
funds were available to the Department 
of State for this program. Applica- 
tions were received by the Division of 
International Educational Relations of 
the U. S. Office of Education and pre- 
sented to the Advisory Committee on 
Fellowships which made the final selec- 
tions. Recent budget reductions in the 
cultural relations program will un- 
doubtedly prohibit the offering of these 
grants this year. The same general 
qualifications required for fellowships 
under the Buenos Aires Convention ob- 
tain and those who may have been 
interested in securing a travel or main- 
tenance grant are advised to apply for 
the Buenos Aires exchange fellowships. 

In the event that these travel and 
maintenance grants are later made 
available, this additional information 
relative to them is submitted. The 
grants provide travel or maintenance, or 
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both, in accordance with the individnal 
needs of the students and estimates of 
the cost of living im the countries in 
which study is to be undertaken, Candi- 
dates selected for grants are expected to 
remain in residence in the country to 
which they go for the purpose of study 
or research for a minimum of 6 months. 
These erauts extend for a period of 6 
mouths to 1 vear and may be renewed 
when desirable and necessary to the 
completion of the work begun, provided 
fnnds are available for such extension, 


3. Public Law Number 346, 
the GI Bill of Rights 


Many inquiries are received by the 
Office of Education in regard to study 
abroad under the GI Bill of Rights. 
These inquiries would be more appro- 
priately addressed to the student's local 
Veterans’ Adviser, or to the Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
However, veterans who are entitled to 
educational benefits under Public Law 
Number 346, may apply those benefits 
to study in colleges and universities im 
other nations of the world, provided 
those institutions have been approved 
by the Veterans’ Administration. At 
the present time about 1.500 institutions 
of higher learning representing almost 
every nation on the globe have been 
placed on the approved list. .Apphea- 
tion to study abroad under this Law 
should be made with the Veterans’ .Ad- 
ministration. A transcript of the ap- 
plicant’s academic credentials will be 
necessary to secure admission and place- 
ment in the institution and 
should be sent directly to that imstitu- 
tion by the student. 


desired 


4. Public Law Number 584, 
the Fulbright Act 


Public Law Number 584 was enacted 
by the Seventy-ninth Congress. This 
law authorizes the Department of State 
to employ foreign currencies and cred- 
its obtained throngh the sale of sur- 
plus war materials to other nations of 
the world for programs of student and 
teacher interchange. Only foreign cur- 
rencies and credits may be used for this 
purpose and a maximum of 20 million 
dollars may be set aside by each par- 
ticipating nation to be spent over a 
period of 20 vears. 

The Department of State has been ne- 
gotiating agreements with 22 nations. 
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These nations and the prospective suis 
indicated by each to be utilized in this 
educational exchange over a 20-year 
period are as follows: 

ANTS ITETIES — $5, 000, OCU 


EAU lal ieee ee a 8 790, GOO 
Selgin — - SE as 38, 000, OOO 


6, 000, 000 
8, 000, BOO 
3, 000, 000 
5, OVO, OOO 
5, GOO, OOO 
8, 000, 000 
5, 000, OOO 


(Czechoslovakia ee 

Denmark ————_ wee : ae 
en Gee a or Se 
ES TC ae ‘ 
Je EAT aaa ——— 
Greece___ 
LRNe Ne : ie ae 


Pests eae a3 — 8 G0, OOO 
Hi Na oe Ae aa ~0, 000, 000 
Netherlands ——____ = 2, OOO, OOD 


7, 000, 000 
2, 300, VOO 


Netherland East Indies __ ~~ = 
NeweZeuland. age 


CHET ee ee Ss, 000, OOO 
PSLIPL YU age _ 4, 000, GOO 
SIREN Rn ee 500, O00 


United Kingdom = — 20, 000, OSO 
FG AN S11): eee 3, 000, OOO 
Philippine Islands ———_ = 2, 000, OOO 
Chinneee-] ee ses = a 20, OOO, OOO 

The Fnibright Act also provided for 
a Board on Foreign Scholarships to be 
appointed by the President. President 
Trnman has receutly appointed that 
Board. which ineludes: John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Ednea- 
tion: General Omar Bradley, Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs: Sarah G. 
Blanding, President of Vassar College ; 
Francis T. Spaniding, Commiussroner of 
education. State of New York; Walter 
Johnson, University of Chicago: Er- 
nest O. Lawrence, University of Cah- 
forma: Charles S. Johnson, President 
of Fisk University: Tlelen C. White, 
University of Wisconsin: Martin P. 
McGuire, Dean of Cathohe University ; 
and Lawrence Duggan, Director of the 
Institute of International Education. 

It will be the duty of this Board 
on Foreign Scholarships to determine 
the qualifications for these scholar- 
ships and the method of making ap- 
pheation, It will also be necessary to 
designate a central office. bureau. or 
agency, public or private, to receive and 
process the appheations. Applications 
will not be received until these pro- 
cedures have been established, As soon 
as this has been accomplished and the 
agreements with the other nations have 
been consummated, exchanges will take 
place. It is not anticipated that the 
program will begin until September 
Ito. 

Financial assistance under this pro- 


gram will be available to Uited States 
citizens for study, research, teaching, 
and other educational activities in the 
schools, colleges, and universities of 
those nations taking part in this inter- 
change. Such assistance will probably 
cover payment for tuition, maintenance. 
and meidental expenses, and, in the case 
For study in 
eertain of the countries, transportation 
may also be provided. Grants will 1n- 
doubtedly vary in amonnt in accordance 
with the needs of the individual and 


of teachers, for salaries. 


the supplementary funds at his dis- 
posal. The limiting factor. that all 
benefits under the “Act shall be pro- 
vided from foreign currencies, must be 
kept in mind. No United States cur- 
rencey is available. 
tions being equal, veterans will be given 
preference, and it 1s possible that erants 
under the Fnibright Act may be used to 
supplement edneational benefits re- 
ceived by veterans nnider Pnbhc Law 
Number 346, the G1 Bill of Rights. 
Applications are not yet being re- 
ceived, but as soon as final agreements 
with the other nations ere completed. an 
announcement will be made by the De- 
parmment of State giving the cooperat- 
ing institutions abroad, the fields of 
study. veseareh, and teaching open to 
United States citizens, and the time, 
place, and method of making applica- 
tion, Final selection of the grantees 


All other qualifica- 


will be made by the Board on Foreign 
Scholarships. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
‘ation and the Department of State 
maintain mailing lists for additional 
information concerning the Fulbright 
Act as it becomes available. 

Similar benefits under the Act will 
also be available to students and teach- 
ers from the other comntries participat- 
Ing in this program. Grants will cover 
payments for comparable assistance 
to that previously indicated msofar as 
it can be paid m foreign currencies. 
Expenses within the United States are 
not covered where dollar expenditure 
would be required, .Appleants im the 
participating countries will be able to 
nake application to binational founda- 
tions existent or to be established in 
those nations. The terms of the grants 
and the various aspects of the mter- 
change will be publicized by the bi- 
foundations when the 


national pro- 


grams have been developed to the point 


oO 


that applications can be received. Final 
selection of candidates wil] also be made 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
in the United States. 


5. Other Fellowship Opportunities 

There are many fellowship opportuni- 
ties for students which are not spon- 
sored by this government. Grants are 
available through various foundations, 
binational organizations, professional 
educational organizations, clubs, and 
wniversities and colleges within. the 
United States. Students who have in 
mind a specific college or university in 
a foreign country iv which they might 
wish to study, should write directly 
to that institution making Inquiry con- 
cerning fellowships available to students 
from the United States. Letters of 
recommendation and copies of aca- 
demic credentials should be enclosed. 
Students from other lands wishing to 
obtain fellowships for study m the 
United States should follow a similar 
procedure. For information concern- 
ing these various organizations offermg 
fellowships for study abroad, letters 
of inquiry should be addressed to the 
Division of International Educational 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Teaching Opportunities for United 
States Teachers Abroad and for 
Teachers From Other Lands in This 
Country 


1. Teaching Positions in the 

Other American Republics 

During the past few years an increas- 
ing number of teachers in the United 
States have expressed an interest in 
teaching in the other American Repub- 
hes. The American Republics Section, 
Division of Tuternational Educational 
Relations of the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Inter-American Schools 
Service. 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., have endeavored to assist 
our teachers in informing them of avail- 
able positions. One of the chief services 
of the Inter-American Schools Service 
is to obtain qualified teachers for pri- 
rately controlled American schools in 
American within the 
Latin-American countries. The U.S. 
Office of Education in much the same 
Way serves both native and American 


communities 
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schools and the universities by main- 
taining a roster of available and quali- 
fied teachers and professors. This ros- 
ter is also maintained to assist the De- 
partment of State, War Department. 
and other agencies of government, as 
well as private agencies, when trained 
educational personnel are required for 
various types of special projects. 

These teaching positions are not as a 
rule a direct type of exchange. In al- 
most every case the American teacher is 
emploved by the native or American 
school without the stipulation of a 
reciprocal exchange. There is no cer- 
tain number of positions to be filled 
each year. The Office of Education can 
make recommendations only upon re- 
quest from these schools. Although 
some teachers are placed each year, the 
number of requests received has been 
relatively small. Most of the requests 
are for teachers of English with a 
knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese, or 
Trench, as the case may be. Less fre- 
quently, requests are for principals. 
coaches, physical-education teachers. 
music and art teachers, aud for teach- 
ers of general subjects on the elemen- 
tary level. The positions open to 
United States citizens are generally of 
three types: 

a. Elementary and secondary teach- 
ing positions in native or Ameri- 
san schools. 

b. A few positions on the college or 
wiiversity level to teach English and, 
eccasionally, other subjects. 

c. Positions for teachers of English 
in the binationally sponsored Cultural 
Institutes in the other American Re- 
publics. These teachers are employed 
by the Division of Libraries and Inst1- 
tutes. Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Office of Education 
has assisted that Division from time to 
time in the past m securing suitable 
persounel. 

In general, minimum qualifications 
for these teaching positions include: 
United States citizenship, good health, 
at least an A. B. degree, aud some suc- 
cesstul teaching experience. Ability to 
speak the language of the country to 
which the teacher wishes to go is essen- 
tial with the exception of a limited num- 
ber of American schools. A knowledge 
of the historical and general cultural 
backgronnd of the country im question is 


also highly desirable. With the excep- 


tion of English, there is not a great de- 
mand for teachers of the modern 
languages. 

Salaries vary widely and are depend- 
ent upon the cost of living and other 
factors within the various countries. 
Inflation has occurred in most of the 
larger cities 10 the Latin-American Re- 
pubhes and the cost of living is high. 
Generally speaking, teachers’ salaries 
are lower than they are in the United 
States. Occasionally, when contracts 
are signed for 2 or 3 years, round-trip 
transportation may be provided. One 
inportant fact should be borne in mind 
by teachers making application, that 
the academic year in countries south of 
the Equator extends, generally speak- 
ing, from March to November. For the 
most part, m countries north of the 
Equator, the school year approximates 
our own. Persous desirous of making 
appheation and of being included on 
the roster of available teachers should 
write to the American Republics Sec- 
tion, Division of International Eduea- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, to obtain the appropriate apph- 
‘ation forms.? 


2. Teaching Positions in the Territories 
and Possessions of the United States 
and the Philippine Islands 


Citizens of the United States, who 
wish to teach in the territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States, should 
write to the following addresses con- 
cerning the method of making applica- 
tion for available positious: 


ALASKA: 

(a) Publie Schools: The Commissioner of 
Education for Alaska, Juneau, Alaska. 

(b) Schools for Natives: The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington 
25, D.C. Application may also be made 
with the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs for teaching in the Indian Schools 
in the United States. 

CaNAL Zone, Isthmus of Panama: 
Canal Office, Washington, D. C. 
Hawau: The Superintendent of Publie In- 

struetion, Honolulu, T. H. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (now independent) : Sec- 
retary of Instruction and Information, 


Malacafan Palace, Manila, Philippine Is- 
lands. 


Panama 


Purrro Rico: The Commissioner of E:duca- 
tion, San Juan, P. R. 

VirGIN ISLANDS: Governor of the Virgin Is- 
lands, St. Thomas, V. I. 


1The reader may wish to refer to an article in 


ScuooL Lirk, July 1947, by Delia Goetz, entitled 
“So You Want to Teach in Latin America !” 
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3. The Areas Occupied Overseas 
by Our Military Forces 


The recruitment of teaching person- 
nel for the United States occupied zones 
overseas has been accomplished almost 
entirely by the War Department with 
some assistance from the U.S. Office of 
Education and from certain colleges 
and universities in this country. Two 
types of positions are available: Teach- 
ers ave needed for the soldiers overseas 
and teachers are needed for the chil- 
dren of military and civilian personnel 
mn the occupied zones. No teachers 
from the United States have been em- 
ploved to teach im the national schools 
in Germany, Italy, Korea, or Japan. 

Teachers who wish to make applica- 
tion for teaching our military personnel 
in the occupied zones should write to 
the Army Instructor Selection Office, 
Information and Education Division, 
641 Washington Street, New York, 
N.Y. Persons desirous of teaching the 
dependents of United States military 
and civilfan personnel in these zones, 
should address their inquiries to the 
Office of the Secretary of War, Division 
of Civilian Personnel, Overseas Branch, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
These offices can supply information 
concerning the method of making apph- 
eation, the types of positions available, 
salaries offered, and living conditions 
in the areas concerned. .Appointments 
are made under Civil Service regula- 
tions and Civil Service salary scales 
prevail. 


4. The Program of Teacher Interchange 

With Great Britain and Canada 

The first official exchange of teachers 
on the elementary and secondary levels 
between the United States and Great 
Britain was initiated during the aca- 
demic year, 1946-47. According to Paul 
E. Smith, Chairman of the United 
States Committee on the Interchange of 
Teachers with Great Britain, an ap- 
praisal of the success of the first vear's 
program has indicated gratifying re- 
sults. This initial exchange involved 74 
United States teachers and an equal 
number of teachers from Great Britain 
who exchanged teaching positions for 1 
school year. An expanded program for 
1947-48 has increased the number of 
teachers exchanged to 250, half of these 
being from the United States. In an- 
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nouncing the program for 1947-48, 
Commissioner Studebaker said: “En- 
thusiastic reports from last year’s ex- 
change teachers indicate the value of 
the program in interpreting our educa- 
tion and our way of life to the people 
of Great Britain. From the standpoint 
of the individual exchauge teacher, the 
experience is stimulating and enrich- 
ing.” Conversely, much has been 
learned from the British teachers who 
have been with us. 

As indicated, these positions involve 
a clirect exchange of teachers. For 
example, a high school teacher of Eng- 
lish in an American community is ex- 
changed with a secondary school teacher 
of English in a city in England, Scot- 
land. or Wales. The interchange is 
made, therefore, at comparable levels 
and in the same subject fields. Ex- 
changes have not included, thus far, 
professors on the college and university 
level. For the most part. professorial 
exchange on the university level has 
been arranged directly between the col- 
leges or universities concerned. 

Teachers who wish to be considered 
for the British exchange for 1948-49 
should keep in communication with 
their local school superintendents. An- 
nouncements and application forms will 
be sent to superintendents of schools 
throughout the United States, in eom- 
munities of 10,000 to 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. Supermtendents must approve 
the teacher's application in order that 


a leave of absence will be assured and 


that a British teacher will be received. 
Obviously, teachers not currently en- 
gaged in teaching are ineligible to 
apply. The Committee on the Inter- 
change of Teachers has limited ex- 
changes to communities with a 
population of 10,000 to 200,000 for two 
reasons. One is that both British and 
American teachers are paid their sal- 
aries by their own local school board 
while abroad. This means that thie 
sritish teacher, whose salary is lower 
than that of her American colleague, 
would have much difficulty in meeting 
the high cost of living in our larger 
cities. Another reason is that the num- 
ber of applications should be limited 
inasmuch as the number of teachers ex- 
changed is relatively small. 
Applicants for this prograin should 
be citizens of the United States, have at 
least a B. A. degree or its equivalent, 


be in good health, and have had a sue- 
cessful teaching experience. Although 
no age limit has been set, persous under 
45 years of age will be given preference. 
Each teacher selected will be expected 
to pay her own travel expenses. The 
approximate cost of round-trip trans- 
portation is 3600. In addition to the 
travel expense, each teacher shonld be 
able to count on at least 82,000, includ- 
ing salary, for maintenance, clothing, 


and incidentals during the year. The 
American teacher will assume the 


responsibility for finding switable hous- 
ing accommodations for the British 
teacher with whom she exchanges posi- 
tions. Each British teacher accepts a 
ssunilar responsibility. 

Final selection and the matching of 
teachers chosen for the exchange are 
made by the Committee on Interchange 
of Teachers between Great Britain and 
the United States. The United States 
Committee is composed of representa- 
tives of the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Department of State, and eight na- 
tional educational organizations—Am- 
erican Association of University Wom- 
en. American Council on Education, 
National Education Association, Eng- 
lish Speaking Union, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, National .Asso- 
ciation of High School Supervisors and 
Directors of Secondary Education, As- 
sociation of School Administrators, and 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
A similar committee has been estab- 
lished in Great Brita through which 
the British teachers make application. 
Further information concerning this 
program of teacher interchange may be 
secured from the Division of Tnterma- 
tional Educational Relations. U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. Washington, D.C. 

An exchange of teachers bet ween the 
United States and Canada has been imi- 
tiated on a small scale for the academic 
vear, 1947-48. It is hoped that this 
program will be expanded during 
1948-49. The same method of applica- 
tion and selection, qualifications, pay- 
ment of salary, and conditions of ex- 
change as outlined under the program of 
interchange with Great Britain obtain. 


5. Teaching Positions in Other 
Countries of the World 


For information concerning teaching 
opportunities in other countries im 
which the United States Government 


cs 


has no official programs of exchange nor 
has been requested to provide assistance 
in placing our teachers, persons lnter- 
ested should write to the Ministry of 
Education in the capital city of the na- 
tion in which he or she wishes to teach. 
It would be advisable to include a 
biographical statement giving educa- 
tional background and experience. A 
copy of academic credentials night also 
be enclosed along with letters of recom- 
mendation. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion's roster of available teachers and 
professors will be utilized in the event 
requests ate received by the Office 
from other countries for educational 
personnel. 


6. Teaching Positions in the United 
States for Teachers From Other Lands 


Many inquiries have been received 
from teachers from all parts of the 
world concerning teaching positions i 
this country. Some of them have 
heard that there is a teacher shortage 
in the United States and they want to 
know low to apply for one of these va- 
cancies. It should be pointed out that 
the Office of Education does not employ 
teachers on any level of teaching in the 
United States. Teachers in the public 
schools, both elementary and secondary, 
are employed by city or county school 
boards in the various States. Under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
education is a function controlled by the 
separate States rather than by the Fed- 
eral Government. This idea is difficult 
for most aliens to grasp since in their 
countries, for the most part, education 1s 
controlled by the national government 
and teachers are employed by it. 

Some States in the United States 
have laws or sections in their State con- 
stitutions prolubiting the employment 
of alieus in the public schools. In every 
case, however, a teacher must be licensed 
by the State in which she wishes to 
teach. Teachers from other cowutries 
who desire to teach in an elementary or 
secondary public school in the United 
States should write to the State Board 
of Education in the capital city of the 
State in which they wish to be employed. 
They should also send complete records 
of their academic and_ professional 
traiming and experience as well as let- 
ters of recommendation from persons 1n 
educational work in their own coun- 
tries. Persons who are qualified and 
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wish to teach in the colleges and univer- 
sities in this country should write di- 
rectly to the chairman of the depart- 
ment of the institution of higher learn- 
ing in which their special preparation 
hes, concerning positions which might 
be available. The licensing restriction 
of the States for teaching in the public 
schools does not apply to teaching on 
the university level. 

A roster of teachers from other coun- 
tries who desire to teach in the United 
States on the university or college level 
is maiutained by the Division of Inter- 


Keeping Up With 


HIGHEST priority should be assigned 
to educational reconstruction in war- 
devastated countries, and to funda- 
mental education. This was one of the 
recommendations of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, 
meeting in Chicago in September. It 
also recommended that the United 
States continue its efforts to have for- 
mer enemy countries included in. the 
programs for educational veconstruc- 
tion. 

Since no practical definition of fun- 
damental education has yet reached 
general agreement, the Commission be- 


‘hieves that the Secretariat of UNESCO 


The 
Commission regards the proposed. char- 
ter for teachers as a desirable project 
for teachers organizations. It also 
urged UNESCO to organize an inter- 
national conference on higher educa- 
tion. 

On the question of education for in- 
ternational understanding, the Com- 
mission attaches great significance to 
the project for the analysis of textbooks, 
which should be extended to nonmem- 
ber States. It urges that at least four 


should work toward that end. 


teacher seminars for international 
understanding, similar to the one held 


this past summer at Sevres, be organ- 
ized in different regions of the world in 
1948. 

On adult education, the Commission 
recommended that the collection of in- 
formation on methods and materials be 
expedited; that a conference of experts 
on the contributions of adult education 
to peace be held by UNESCO in 1948; 
“that full consideration be given to the 
use of mass media of communication as 


national Educational Relations of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Recom- 
mendations or nominations of teachers 
by the Office can be made only upon the 
request of a college or university. 
Normally these requests, which are few 
in number, are for teachers of foreign 
languages. 

As new programs are developed and 
additional opportunities become avail- 
able, the Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations of the U.S. Office of 
Education will endeavor to keep our 
students and teachers informed. 


UNESCO and UN 


instruments of adult education, and 
that the term ‘adult education’ be under- 
stood to include the total educational 
activities conducted at the adult level 
by civic, religious, labor, and other 
groups.” 


KK OW 


UNESCO’s work in educational recon- 
struction is being carried forward in 
Greece through the establishment of 
international work camps, it was an- 
nounced from UNESCO headquarters 
in Paris. 

The first camp is being opened in 
Crete, early in 1948, and will operate 
under British auspices, with Swiss, 
French, and British volunteers. Work 
will begin with the reconstruction of 
schools and community buildings in 
two villages destroyed by the Germans 
during the war. Similar programs are 
being planned in Austria, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 


PC eer 

“IT IS OFTEN, far too often, said 
that we are heading towards a new dis- 
aster,” writes Secretary-General Lie. 
“Tam more than ever convinced that 
the United Nations can, and should be, 
a place where the combined common 
sense and determination of the peoples 
will find its voice and take a real part 
in the framing of the future of man- 
kind.” 

These are the opening words of a trial 
issue—Vol. 0, No. 0O—of the United Na- 
tions Newsletter, September 1947, from 
Lake Success. The Newsletter is de- 


scribed as an answer to the many re- | 


quests for a low-cost periodical review- 
ing the work of the United Nations. 
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Austria s 


Children 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist in Elementary Education 


“T WOULD LIKE to know if people 
are much interested in Austrias fate? 
Will they ash you what life is like in 
Vienna? There is one outstanding 
problem. I would be very glad to know 
you are everywhere pointing to its help, 
urgent help, for the nutrition of Aus- 
triads children.” 

O READ a letter received from 

the director of the oldest secondary 
school for girls in Vienna shortly after 
I returned to the United States this 
summer from 2 months spent in Aus- 
tra at the invitation of the War Depart- 
ment. I was there with the assignment 
to help in every way possible to inter- 
pret what we in the United States mean 
when we speak of learning the ways 
of democracy in our schools. It is a 
worth-while experience to find oneself 
ina foreign country with different cus- 
toms, valnes, and standards, and from 
that vantage point to stand and look at 
our educational accomplishments and 
limitations in the United States today. 


Food Is Part of Democracy 

But to get back to the letter from my 
fmend: “* * * help. urgent help 
for the nutrition of Austria’s children.” 
Those words took me back to Austria. 
to Viema im particular, to the experi- 
ence I had over and over again as I 
made a morning visit to a school, 
Promptly at 10:30 books and papers 
were put aside, the brief cases, which I 
had seen strapped to the backs of even 
the first-grade children ever since the 
day of my arrival in the eity, came out. 
Children opened them joyfully with a 
sparkle in the eves and almost a smack- 
ing of the lips as they took ont a huge 
cup. a bowl, or a tin cooking utensil— 
anything that would hold a serving of 
soup. The Ines passed down the stairs 
usually to a basement room where each 
child received his carefully measured 
portion of soup, plus a hard roll made of 
dark flour, Frequently children ate in 
the basement. but sometimes they re- 
turned to their own room with the 
steaming prize. I tasted the soup sev- 
eral times. and it was not too good by 
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American standards. but it was filling. 
Frobably this Awsspe/sung as it is 
‘alled, prepared in central kitchens 
and delivered to the schools, is the most 
substantial meal of the day. The U.S. 
Army and various relief organizations 
of this country and of certain European 
countries provide the food. 

T have had children in schoolrooms 
thank meas an American for such food. 
Another American had the experience 
of visiting a classroom in wluch every 
child shook hands with himand thanked 
him personally for food Americans had 
given. Why place so mneh emphasis 
on food? IT have seen children become 
il in classrooms because of laek of 
proper food. It should be clear to us 
well-fed, even over-fed. citizens of the 
United States that democracy cannot 
have much meaning for elildren or 
grown-ups with empty stomachs. As 
someone has said, “Demoeracy is free- 
dom plus bread.” A poster prepared for 
use In schools in Austria begins, “As- 
tria isa free and independent republic.” 
We need to remind ourselves that it is 
not a “conquered” but a “hberated™ 
land. 

The Austrian ration card entitles the 
holder to approximately 1,500 calories a 


day, less than half what an average 
person in this country enjoys—provided 
the food can be found. Today it is our 
responsibility to share our food as well 
as our friendship with less fortunate 
people, not only in Austria, but in the 
whole world! ‘This can be done in a 
vaniety of ways, and it is the first step 
toward giving those who have lived 
throngh World War If a feeling that 
life is worth while and that they can 
move forward rather than backward. 


These Are the Problems of Living 
What is life like in Vienna today for 

children, teachers, and parents? Unless 

you have friends abroad to send you 


food and clothing 


the lack of these essentials of Hving. 
Your house or apartment was lucky if 
it escaped bombing or shelling. Or, if 
there is only a hole in one section of the 
roof and all the windowpanes were 
broken (though von ean't replace then) . 
Some 


packages. you feel 


vou still have a place to live. 
homes are jist a mass of rmbble—sand, 
bricks, twisted metal rods. radiators, 
battered honsehold furnishings lying on 
the site as mute evidence of what hap- 
pened before the war ended in 1945. 
Of conrse you are cold in’ winter. 
unless you were 


‘There is almost no fuel 
fortunate enough to fall heir to a tree 
that could be cnt up and carted home 
even to the last twig. in a sack on your 
back or ina cart for which von were the 


horse. You therefore wear all the warm 


The Ausspeisung 


clothes you can find both at home and at 
Schools closed for 3 
months the past winter because there 
was no fuel to be had. Gas pressure 


school. were 


suflicient for cooking is available only 
during certain hours of the day; water 
is limited in supply and you must take 
home your <Alusspeisung dish to be 
washed, for water cannot be used at 
school for that purpose. You have no 
rides in an automobile; you go to school 
on foot: or on a longer journey, by 
Strassenbuhn (streetcar). but people 
are standing on the steps hanging onto 
each other, and you may not be able to 
board the ear. You walk and your shoes 
are worn out. Frequently IT saw chil- 
dren wearing as shoes a piece of board 
which had been cut to the size of the 
foot and was then tied or strapped on. 
The Straum (electricity) goes off and 
the streetcars and elevators refuse to 
move. You hope at least one candle has 
been saved so that there will be a little 
light to undress and dress by, as well as 
to see to eat your Meager supper. 


These Are the Problems of Schools 


Seats at school, old-fashioned wooden 
benches, were never very comfortable, 
but now one is glad to have even a 
grown-up sized chair to sit on. The 
conquerors burned furniture for fuel 
and sometimes even stabled their horses 
in school buildings. One secondary 
school which had housed overnight 
transient German soldiers had to cart 
away, with the help of parents, teach- 
ers, and older girls, 600 cots, and dis- 
pose of them to people on the city’s 
edge who had lost all their furniture. 
When schools were reopened, school au- 
thorities were faced first of all with the 
problem of reconditioning buildings— 
getting window glass; finding furni- 
ture; securing soap powder, none too 
good, and rationed, to do the cleaning ; 
cutting, pasting, or blacking out cer- 
tain pages so that old textbooks could 
be used until new ones were available. 

Teachers were tired too, for those 
who had managed to continue to teach 
during the Nazi occupation had felt as 
though “there was a noose around my 
neck those 7 long years.” Others had 
been dismissed as soon as Hitler 
marched in, because they made openly 
critical remarks. “How did you live?” 
T asked. And the answer, “My par- 
ents sent me money each month. IT sold 
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what I could of my possessions. I got 
along somehow. Now T am back, and 
the colleague who denounced me is in 
a concentration camp.” 


School Programs Yesterday 
and Today 


All of these threads woven together 
represent the background against 
which an outsider must examine the 
pattern of education in Austria in 1947, 
As described in the Aducational ¥car- 
Look of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Austrian schools of 
the 1920's had adopted a program of 
education in the elementary schools that 
was forward looking. It was designed 
for a “working” or activity school 
rather than for a textbook school. But 
political changes brought about reac- 
tionary changes in education. 

It is to this type of basic edneation 
of the 1920's that forward-looking Aus- 
trian educators would like to return. 
But it is difficult to go against tradi- 
tion. In the past only about 10 percent 
of boys and girls have had an opportu- 
nity to attend a secondary school. At 
the end of the fourth year in the Vo/k- 
schule, or common school, the city child 
chooses which route he will take. If it 
is the route leading to the trade school, 
he enters the Hauptschule and pays no 
fee for the last 4 years of elementary 
schooling. But if he is going on to the 
university, he enters the J/7tte/schule 
and pays tuition throughout the next 8 
years. It is a foregone conclusion that 
a boy will follow his father’s trade, and 
a girl usually becomes an apprentice 
toa lady’s tailor or a milliner or a dress- 
maker. Both boy and girl then attend 
a Berufschule (trade school) for 1 day 
a week at the employer's expense during 
a 3-year period. 

Those who are to become teachers in 
the Volh:schule or Hauptschule attend a 
teacher-education institution upon com- 
pletion of the elementary school, at 
about the age of 14 or 15. There they 
spend 5 years, the first 3 on subject fields 
of the elementary school and the last 2 
with some observation and practice in- 
cluded. Followmg an examination, 
they are assigned to a Volkschule, 
After 2 years a further examination 
may be taken which, if passed success- 
fully, permits assignment to a /aupt- 
schule. The Pddagogisches Institut der 
Stadt Wien (Pedagogical Institute of 


the City of Vienna) offers lectures and 
demonstrations in various subject fields 
to teachers who are preparing for the 
examinations. Teachers are not  re- 
quired to attend, but since those who 
prepare the examinations also give the 
lectures, many teachers take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Those who plan to teach in the 
Mittelschule (secondary school) take a 
4-year course at the university in sub- 
ject-matter fields. They have no educa- 
tion courses and teach on a depart- 
mentalized plan beginning with the 10- 
year-old children who make up the first 
class. 

Perhaps someone will be asking, “Are 
there kindergartens?” The answer is 
“Yes,” but they are under the depart- 
ment of social welfare. About one- 
sixth of the children in the city of 
Vienna who would be eligible to attend 
have the opportunity. They are large- 
ly the children of working mothers. 
Associated with the kindergartens are 
the JZortes for school-age children 
whose mothers are at work. They are 
homelike rooms where these children 
‘an Work and play after school hours, or 
for half a school day if they attend a 
school which is running double sessions. 

It is probably unfair to judge schools 
of another country by the standards we 
apply to our own, since schools are a 
product of the total culture of a people. 
The best we can do is to catch a glimpse 
of various schools at work; to see what 
boys and girls, teachers, buildings, 
equipment, teaching, and learning are 
like in Austria today. Most of the 
classes I visited were conducted in a 
traditional way. Here are some ex- 
amples of best practice as I saw schools 
during April and May 1947, schools 
operating under the difficulties I have 
already described. 

Tn a rural school, probably the most 
modern in the American Zone, in which 
there was a class of 30 pupils, the 
teacher himself was a much sought-after 
prize. The people in the little commu- 
nity had made a great effort to secure 
the services of this middle-aged man 
who had a reputation for being a good 
teacher. He greeted us at the door, 
comfortably dressed in knee-length 
woolen hose. lederhosen or leather 
shorts, and gay Tyrolean vest over an 
ordinary shirt. His apartment was on 
the second floor and his model vegetable 
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garden was growing beautifully at the 
side of the building. 

Herr Zeller entered wholeheartedly 
into every activity. and whether or not 
it was labeled ‘“demoeratic living,” 
there was a wholesome give and take re- 
lationship between teacher and pupils. 
He was teaching the eight classes of the 
Volkschule, having grouped the ehil- 
dren as primary, intermediate. and up- 
per-grade groups. The building was 
modern, the equipment good (except 
that the brand new benches were the 
same as the old models). there were at- 
tractively framed pictures on the walls, 
there was a chart of mountain wild 
flowers, and a direction finder built into 
the ceiling. He tanght reading, gram- 
mar. natural listory. and music during 
our visit and took the children outside 


They dramatized the buying of stamps, 
mailing a package, receiving a letter. 
The teacher emphasized vocabulary de- 
velopment, and the children, using 
manuseript writing, wrote rather diffi- 
cult words on the blackboard readily. 
In this class there seemed to be more 
opportunity for imdividual iitiative 
and more spontaneity on the part of the 
children. 

A fourth-year class of 9-year-olds in 
the demonstration school at the Peda- 
gogical Institute was having a lesson 
in (eimatkunde (home geography and 
nature study) in which they were trying 
to get a concept of what a mountain 1s 
and how the height of mountains is 
determined. Using a sand table, two 
girls helped to model two mountain 


Xt 


peaks with a depression between. 


TRS hs Te 
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An Outdoor School Adoption Ceremony 


to play games so that we might snap 
some pictures of then: against their 
beautiful mountain background. This 
group was probably less touched by war 
than any that we saw. but there were 
thin legs and pinched faces even there, 
and the youngsters licked np to the last 
drop the spaghetti cooked with dried 
milk and topped with a sprinkling of 
cocoa, which was the 
cLusspeisung. 

In a Vienna Volkschule a first-year 
class of 6-vear-olds was studying about 
the post office and the work of the post- 
man. ‘They discussed the questions 
raised in terms of their own experience. 


served as 
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first. the class was seated in the usual 
way, but soon they perehed on desks 
in order to see better and participated 
freely in the discussion. They suggested 
various ways of determining the height 
of their mountains with the teacher 
helping them to evaluate their answers, 
while different girls demoustrated at 
the sand table. This same group of girls 
worked with the music teacher in learn- 
ing a Jod/er (mountain song) for which 
the music was written on the black- 
board. They sang individually, in 
small groups, and in a group of the 
whole, At the end of the period they 
sang with enjoyment to themselves and 


Tn addition, individual 
girls composed words for several lines 
that were tied into the end of the song. 
There was a considerable amount of fun 
as well as real learning involved in the 
process. 


pleasure to us. 


In a class of 11-year-olds, the second 
class in the auptschule, a group’ of 
children were studying Greek history. 
On the blackboard was a problem in 
question form, “Was Greece (Ancient 
Greece) actually a democracy?” There 
were subquestions which children were 
discussing under the guidance of their 
teacher, who was seated in the back of 
the room. Children were seated in 
chairs at tables, probably because the 
classroom was used by students from the 
Pedagogical Institute later in the day. 
Since tlis was my first visit in Vienna, 
I did not understand all that was said, 
but. I felt that there was good evidence 
of give and take between pupils and 
teacher. 

Another class which interested me 
was an English class in a JW7ttel/sehule 
im Which IT had an opportunity to talk 
with a third-year class of 12- and 18- 
year-old girls, the equivalent of the 
seventh gerade in the United States from 
the standpoimt of age. They were 
studying English for the third year. 
The class had been reading Osear 
Wilde’s The Happy Prince and were 
dramatizing parts of it. The teacher 
switched from English to German and 
vice versa as she needed to. She had 
received her English training in Eng- 
land as have the majority of teachers. 
The materials used and the vocabulary 
were British English rather than 
American English, Toward the close of 
the hour the teacher asked, “Will you 
speak a few words to them in American 
Enghsh? You are the first American 
they have really met.” I had taken 
along my accordion-folded picture book 
entitled slmericun Boys and Girls at 
School, They read the captions and 
were interested in many things ubout 
the United States: What are American 
schools like? Is there more lecture or 
discussion im classes? Do they use 
films? Is the Wild West film true to 
life? Do American boys and girls enjoy 
Austrian musie? Austrian authors? 
Is there a Youth Movement?) Was 
Washington bombed as Vienna was? 
All these questions and more gave 


many Opportunities to compare and 
contrast American education with the 
experiences of Austrian children at 
school, 

At the Zndividual Psychologisches 
Versuchschule (Individual Psycholog- 
ical Experimental School) I observed 
the most interesting class I saw while in 
Austria. <A first-vear class in the 
Hauptschule was discussing the prob- 
lem “Friendship” based on a_ theft 
which had occurred im their own class- 
room. ‘The title is not really accurate. 
The teacher did a skillful job of guid- 
ing children to express themselves and 
to reach valid conclusions. More than 
half of the class of 42 pupils partici- 
pated freely im giving their ideas. 
There was no raising of hands and each 
child waited for an opportunity to 
make his contribution. ‘They decided 
that a good friend would help another 
who had stolen by urging him to take 
back the stolen article. They said it 
Was necessary to find out the reason 
why the child had stolen, and to find 
other ways to satisfy his needs and de- 
sires. Then his group should help the 
child to find ways and means of secur- 
ing a pen so that he would not need 
to steal. This method of teaching is 
significant for the purpose of injecting 
a more democratic type of learning ex- 
perience into the school program. 

One of the most significant experi- 
ences I had was to be present at two 
“adoption” ceremonies. Through the 
efforts of Gita Sereny who traveled in 
the United States during 1947, various 
high schools in the Midwest “adopted” 
comparable schools, from the stand- 
The 
Austro-American Society in Vienna 


point -of numbers, in Austria. 


has assumed responsibility for the se- 
lection of These 
“adoptions” are planned to further cor- 
respondence in English and to help in 
material ways from the standpoint of 
food and clothing for Austrian students 
and teachers. 


Austrian schools. 


The Austrian young peo- 
ple have sent examples of handcraft 
and art to the United States, because 
The 
ceremonies inclided detailed descrip- 
tions of the towns and cities in the 
United States that had made the adop- 
tion. Frequently there was a large map 
Part of 


they are most generous givers. 


showing the relative location. 
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Where To Turn To Help 
Mr. American teachers and 


educational organizations are 
already teachers and 
students in war-devastated coun- 
tries. For information about ways 


assisting 


to help, write to the Commission 
for International Educational Re- 


construction, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. The CIER is 
the cooperating agency of organi- 
zations engaged in educational re- 
construction. 


the program was in Enghsh. Usually 
several American songs were sung, and 
speeches were made. This acoption 
program seems to represent a practical 
approach to making contacts of a per- 
sonal sort between boys and girls and 
young people of our two countries, so 
that they become real people to each 
other. It is only as we put ourselves in 
the place of the other teacher, the other 
student, that we catch a glimpse of what 
world good will, international under- 
standing, and the brotherhood of man 
can and should mean to the world we 
are living in today. 


And Finally 


At one of the adoption ceremonies an 
Austrian girl expressed the wish, “If 
they could only know me as I am in my 
That 
would mean, on the part of all of usa 


heart, we could be friends.” 


kinder, more genuine basis for build- 
ing a better world for tomorrow. 


Norye.—1f you wish to he!p an individual teacher, 
class, or school, write to the author of this articte 
for information. From the same source a picture 
book of Austrian children will be sent on loan, 
return pestage to be paid by the borrower, 


International Children’s 
Emergency Fund 


“Tow can I hope to teach these 
children when their only thought is of 
food?” 

THAT QUESTION is being repeated 
many times by teachers this winter in 
war-devastated countries. It  epito- 
mizes one of the outstanding reactions 


‘quarters. 


of children to the tragedy of hunger-— 
lack of strength to apply themselves 
mentally and physically at school or at 
home. It emphasizes the extreme need 
for help. 

In Europe alone there are about 30 
million children who are in need. This 
is about 75 percent of all those under 18 
years of age, living in urban communi- 
ties on the Continent. And even a 
greater number of children in the Far 
East need help. Such are the statistics 
given by the ICEF. 

Faced with this need, not only of 
children of school age, but also of pre- 
school-age children and of nursing and 
expectant mothers, the United Nations 
created the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Under a 26-nation 
Executive Board, this organization is 
helping rehabilitate children in_ the 
war-torn countries. 

By the end of 1947 five millon chil- 
dren and expectant and nursing moth- 
ers will be receiving aid from the 
Fund’s resources. This is only one- 
fourth of the minimum number that the 
Fund had hoped to be able to help, but 
as soon as additional contributions from 
governnents and private sources are re- 
ceived, feeding operations will be ex- 
tended. 


Countries Named 

To date, child-aid programs have been 
approved for the following countries: 
Albania, Austria, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. 

Naturally teachers and school chil- 
dren in America want to aid the un- 
fortunate children in war-torn, lands. 
So that everyone everywhere may help 
swell the Fund’s resources to the point 
where they can more adequately meet 
the vast needs of children, provision has 
been made for a world-wide campaign 
for private contributions. according to 
announcement from the Fund's head- 
The campaign—called the 
United Nations Appeal for Children— 
is being sponsored in this country by a 
which many 


Bulgaria, 


national committee on 
prominent leaders in education are rep- 
resented. The International Children’s 
Emergency Fund is a part of the UN 
Organization. 
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upport Grows for Campaign 
on School Conditions 


PPROXIMATELY 250 key executives of corporations met in New 
York City recently, at the invitation of the Advertising Council, a non- 
profit organization, to consider ways in which advertisers can lend sup- 


port to strengthen the Nation’s s 
mittee on Edueation and the U. S$ 


chools. 


The Citizens Federal Com- 


Office of Educatiou are cosponsors 


of this Advertising Council campaigu. 
Raymond Rubicam, Chairman of Research and Policy, Committee for 


Economic Developmeut, and F. W. Abrams, Chairman of the Board of 


Standard Oil of New Jersey, delivered the principal addresses. 


Both 


stressed the stake of bnsiness in improving edneational conditions. 


Citizens Federal Committee 
Represented 

Katnryn McHaxr, General Director of 
the American Association of University 
Women, spoke on behalf of the Citizens 
Federal Committee on Education, on 
which labor, farm, and other citizens 
groups, as well as business organiza- 
tions, are represented. 

E. B. Norton, Deputy Commissioner 
of the Office of Education, and Glenn 
Snow, President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, explained the need 
for continued and intensified support of 
the information campaign. 

As part of the same effort many radio 
programs have already been devoting 
tine to presenting school conditions to 
the public. Newspaper and magazine 
advertisements on the situation are now 
beginning to appear, and are expected 
to increase in number over the next 
several months. In many cases educa- 
tors have been instrumental in securing 
sponsors for ads. Labor and other eiti- 


£. B. Norton 
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Kathryn McHale 


Raymond Rubicam 


zeus groups have expressed a desire to 
participate actively m the campaign. 
Many of these groups will play roles of 
key importance in local informational 
drives. plans for which are now being 
(Activities of the various 
groups will be reported im later issues 


developed, 


of Scnoorn Lire.) 


Glenn £. Snow 


“Crisis for the Nation” 

IN ADDRESSING the New York 
meeting, Raymond Rubicam called for 
strong schools, capable teachers, and 
full support of education generally. 
Excerpts from Mr. Rubicam’s address 
follow: 

“Only education made democracy 
possible aud workable im the United 
States. At no other time in history, 
and in no other place in the world, have 
as many as 140 nullion people gov- 
erned themselves as completely, as har- 
moniously, and as progressively, as we 
do in the United States. 

“2. Overnight, it seems, the areas 
of ignorance for the average man have 
taken on gigantic proportions. ‘The 
areas of complexity, confusion, uncer- 
tainty and doubt dwarf those of yester- 
day. Never have we needed the full 
functioning of ow: educational system 
as we need it now. Never has it been 
us mportant that our educators be able 
educators, and that their own knowl- 
edge be on the march in order that ours 
may follow. 

“If we have an ounce of national com- 
mon sense, we will not. permit the con- 
tinued discouragement of our educa- 
tors, and the deeline of our schools. 


And we will do more—we will equip 
ourselves for a bigger educational job, 
for our own salvation. 


an i xe pS Br 


“Tf lip-service 
were dollars. the 
edu- 
cation in the 
United States 
would be rieh in 


cause of 


resources no Ww. 
But we must 
prove our will- 
iIngness to pay 
Frank W. Abrams 4 is 
for our. senti- 


ments. True, we must reduce our pres- 
ent burden of taxes: but neglect of 
education is no sane way to do it. 
Greater national productivity. greater 
stability of our economy, and more eco- 
nomical and efficient government spend- 
ing figure prominently in the sight way 
to lighten the burden and increase the 
Lenefits of government financing. 
“The adoption of such measures is 
itself, in part, a matter of education. 
The crisis in education is not a erisis 


only for educators, students, or parents 
of students. It is a crisis for the Na- 
tion. We must devote more of our 
resources to education, no matter what 
else is cut or left out.” 


‘Let Us Devote Ourselves’’ 


A MAJOR emphasis in the address of 
F. W. Abrams was a call to executives 
for personal devotion to the develop- 
meut of education, and cultivation of 
our greatest natural resource, the people 
of America. 

Excerpts from the address of Mr. 
Abrams follow: 

“The intelligence and initiative of 
people ave a tremendous ‘natural re- 
source’ of any nation. All other 
natural resources are meaningless with- 
out it. Our position in the world to- 
day is not primarily a result of our 
other natural resources—although we 
have been fortunate in this respect— 
but to the ability which we as a people 
have developed. In this development, 
our educational system has been a vital 
factor. 

“If we let our educational system 
decay, we will gravely injure the foun- 
dation of our greatness asa nation. By 
the same token, if we develop our 
educational system—expanding it and 
making it stronger—we will be culti- 
vating the greatest of our natural re- 
sources, the people of America. And 
no one has a greater stake in the future 
of America than American business- 
men. ; 

“Now, what can we do about it? 

“The most obvious answer is that 
business can give money to aid the cause 
of education. Of course, many corpo- 
rations already underwrite the expense 
of research projects in college and uni- 
versity laboratories which they feel 
will be valuable to their operations. 
Others grant scholarships. These ac- 
tivities are excellent so far as they go, 
but they do not meet the basic situation 
which this meeting has been called to 
eonsider * * * 

“T think the matter goes deeper than 


grants and scholarships. <A basie 
trouble with American education is 


public indifference. Something has got 
to be done to educate ourselves regard- 
ing the problem. 

“The situation which we as Ameri- 
cans should act upon has been ably 
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stated in a variety of forms to reach 
the American people by the millions. 
The Advertising Council has done its 
job. It is ready for presentation either 
in Magazine and newspaper space or 
ou the radio. One service that busi- 
hess can perform for American Educa- 
tion is to give this story the Nation-wide 
‘distribution which it deserves. 

“There is another thing that we as 
businessmen can do. We can give not 
only our money and our advertising 
facilities, but ourselves. If we hope 
te see this country grow and develop 
under the democratic system, let us 
devote ourselves personally to this task 
as one of our duties as citizens. Let 
us take part in educational affairs both 
in our home communities and at the 
national level. Let us urge our asso- 
ciates to do the same. This is a very 
important aud very difficult problem. 
It deserves the best in all of us.” 


WHO SHALL BE EDUCATED? 


(Concluded from page 2) 

The Federal Government has recently 
added another special group to those for 
whom education beyond the compulsory 
school age is made economically pos- 
sible. Public Laws 16 and 346, the so- 
called “GI bill of rights.” have extended 
educational benefits to all properly qual- 
ified veterans of World War II. The 
subsidies to veterans are sufficient to 
permit almost any capable student, re- 
gardless of economic circumstances, to 
continue his education for the period to 
which his military service has entitled 
hin. 

The foregoing facts suggest that 
large groups of young people are de- 
nied the opportunity for continued 
schooling. Among those excluded are 
the following: 

1. Those with talents of a type that 
college faculties do not wish to serve, 
or whose abilities in the judgment of 
college faculties are not high enough 
for the level of instruction that the 
faculty wishes to maintain, or who have 
not completed some secondary school 
subjects required for college entrance. 
In many cases the failure to meet en- 
trance qualifications is due, not to any 
lack of native ability on the part of the 
student, but to poor facilities in the 
elementary and secondary schools at- 
tended. 


2. Those without money enough to 
pay the costs which a student must bear, 
The level of financial ability required 
for college attendance increases sharply 
for those outside commuting distance 
from a college or university. 

3. Those who are qualified for fur- 
ther schooling but for whom institu- 
tional facilities are inadequate. For ex- 
ample, the Negroes of the Southern 
States, in general, do not have the same 
opportunities for higher education as 
are offered to white students. Medical 
schools annually turn away several 
times as many well-qualified applicants 
as their limited facilities permit them 
to accept. Because of restrictions now 
imposed on nonresidents, well-qualified 
students frequently find it impossible to 
enter upon preparation in many spe- 
cialized professional fields when their 
home States maintain no facilities in 
such fields. Institutional policies which 
discriminate against certain students on 
the basis of race and religion may limit 
the number from those groups which 
obtain opportunity for continued edu- 
cation, even though they may be well- 
qualified scholastically for continued 
education. 


Questions for Consideration 


If education in the United States is 
to be extended on a democratic basis, 
certain of the policies now followed 
must be reconsidered. Attention should 
be given to the following questions: 

1. What extensions should be made 
in the range of talents served by edu- 
cation beyond the compulsory school 
age? 

2. How can the traditional right of 
college faculties to set standards and 
qualifications for entrance and continu- 
ation in college best be reconciled with 
the need of a democratic society for the 
extended education of an increasing 
percentage of its young people? 

3. How can opportunities for ad- 
vanced education best be made avail- 
able to all qualified young people with- 
out regard to their economic status or 
their place of residence? 

4, How can institutional facilities 
for all types of higher education be pro- 
vided, in adequate volume and in satis- 
factory geographical distribution, to 
meet the needs of society and the desires 
of those who want the preparation for 
life afforded in such institutions ? 
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Improving State School Programs Through 
Cooperation of Laymen and Educators 


by Walter H. Gaumnitz, Specialist for Rural and Small High Schools 


SEVERAL STATES have recently re- 
ported far-reaching advances relating 
to public education. Behind these 
changes there are efforts of various 
types to draw representative laymen 
more closely into the picture. The 
school authorities are finding that when 
such laymen participate in studying the 
strengths and weaknesses of their 
schools, they not only work out better 
solutions to the problems which have 
impeded progress, but are also more suc- 
cessful in getting the proposed improve- 
ments approved by the people and 
buttressed by legislative action. 

The soundness of the principle of tak- 
ing to the people the local problems of 
public education has been established 
many times. Not so often does one find 
systematic efforts to attack State-wide 
problems of public education through 
State-wide plans to enlist the interest 
and support of the people. Some of the 
State-wide efforts of this type recently 
reported may suggest principles and 
procedures for attacking State-wide 
educational problems in other States. 


Techniques for Successful 
Cooperation 


Techniques which seem to stand out as 
important to successful cooperation be- 
tween lay leaders and educational lead- 
ers in studying and improving the 
school system of a State are the 
following: 

1. Laymen are appointed who are in- 
terested in public education, who will 
represent a wide variety of civic and 
economic interests. and who will work 
largely without compensation with 
selected educational leaders. Usually 
the laymen appointed to such commit- 
tees are in the majority. 

2. Such committees carefully study 
or survey the schools and educational 
programs of the State. The surveys are 
usually made by persons from within 
the State rather than by experts from 
without. Some of the questions raised 
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are: What services do the citizens of 
the State wish the schools to render? 
How well are the desired services now 
beine supphed? What are the major 
reasons for the wide gaps discovered 
between the educational services de- 
sived and those provided 4 

3. The committees then raise such 
questions as: What practical plans or 
procedures can be devised to bridge 
such gaps’ What action programs are 
needed to effect the changes desired ; 
e. g., approval by the people of changes 
proposed in the organization and opera- 
tion of the schools, enactment of essen- 
tial legislation. 

Obviously the procedures described 
are designed to clarify the general un- 
derstanding of what the schools are like 
and what needs to be done to improve 
them. Taking the people more com- 
pletely into the confidence of educa- 
tors 1s not only sound deimveratic pro- 
cedure, but it is the best possible way 
to devise educatioual systems and pro- 
grams which are genuinely based upon 
“orass roots” heeds. Moreover, a sound 
foundation of public opinion and sup- 
port isa “must” if the changes proposed 
are to be brought about without too 
much delay. 

One of the most outstanding efforts 
to improve public education through 
the cooperative action of laymen and 
educators is reported from Florida. 
Late in 1944, the Florida Citizens Com- 
mittee on Education was appointed 
jointly by the outgomg and incoming 
Governors and by the State Superin- 
tendent of Pubhe Instruction. ‘This 
Comnuttee consisted of 15 citizens, only 
2 of whom had previously been con- 
nected with education, After some pre- 
liminary studies, this Committee re- 
ported to the 1945 legislature, which 
approved all the major recommenda- 
tions made and requested the Comimit- 
tee to expand its studies and make more 
comprehensive reconimendations to the 
1947 session of the legislature. 


In carrying out this new mandate of 
the legislature, the Committee prepared 
certain preliminary materials to be used 
in organizing groups of laymen and ed- 
ueators all over the State and in provid- 
ing them with up-to-date and authentic 
information. Out-of-State consultants 
were selected to work with these local 
committees and to serve as advisers to 
the Citizens Committee. but not to write 
reports. The Committee also developed 
a manual entitled Guides to County 
and Local Studies of Education in Flor- 
ida. Following the procedures ont- 
lined in this manual, nine representa- 
tive counties cooperated in making in- 
tensive local surveys of the schools and 
their services to the people. The results 
of all of these local studies, together 
with far-reaching discussions of the 
problems involved, were finally woven 
into a comprehensive report entitled 


Education and Florida’s Future. This 
report, supplemented with _ brief, 


graphic, informative cirenlars, pre- 
pared for popular consumption and 
wide distribution, was then made the 
basis of State-wide discussion. 


Some Major Changes in School Laws 


The following are some of the major 
changes in school laws brought about 
by the 1947 Legislature of Florida. 
They illustrate what can be achieved 
within a comparatively short time when 
the school authorities plan to marshal 
the cooperation of lay citizens. 

1. State appropriations for public 
schools have been doubled and placed on 
a unit basis so that the funds provided 
will increase as attendance and the 
training of teachers increase. 

2. .\ comprehensive Minimum Foun- 
dation Program has been established 
which meludes instructional salaries, 
transportation costs, other current ex- 
penses, and capital outlay and debt 
services, 

3. The annual period of service of all 
members of the instructional statf has 
been extended to 10 months which as- 
sures better planning in advanee of 
opening of the schools and after they 
have been closed; approximately one- 
eighth of the personnel can be employed 
on a year-round basis with the aid of 
increased apportionment to the county 
of State funds. 

4. Taxing units numbering more than 


1S 


100 have been reduced to 67, one to each 
county. 

». In the future, five-member, policy- 
determining boards of education will be 
elected on a county-wide rather than 
local basis: salaries are discontinued. 

6. Certification requirements — for 
county superintendents have been raised 
to include professional training and col- 
lege graduation. 

7. The following provisions to un- 
prove teacher welfare have been 
adopted: County-wide salary schedules, 
implemented by State apportionments 
and based upon sound principles of 
training and tenure, greatly increased 
existing pay rates: the number of sick 
leave days was increased and made 
cumulative; the retirement system was 
improved and allowances substantially 
increased; continuous contracts were 
authorized for teachers who are college 
graduates. 

8. The higher education program has 
been reorganized into a State-wide 
system. : 

Evaluating the improvements which 
have erown out of the activities of the 
Florida Citizens Committee on Eduea- 
tion during the past 2 years, one of 
the State school authorities comments 
as follows: “Numerous other changes 
and improvements have been made, but 
the greatest of all has been the lifting 
of morale and the establishment, in the 
minds of lay citizens and teachers alike, 
of the idea that Florida is determined 
to have a much better program of educa- 
tion and that major unprovements in 
all areas are expected during the coming 
months.” 


Lay-Professional Councils 
Organized 

The structural patterns for studying 
and unpreving State school systems 
vary greatly in the several States now 
engaged im such efforts. There are also 
wide variations in scope. 

For example, in New Hampshire Lay- 
Professional Councils were organized 
about 2 vears ago. Twelve such coun- 
cils blanket the State. Each consists of 
36 persons—one-third of them local 
school-board members, one-third pro- 
fessional educators. and one-third lay- 

1 Lay-Professional Council Report to the People 
of New Hampshire. Concord, N. H., State Depart- 
ment of Education, July 1947, p. LX. 


* Statement by O. C, Aderhold, dean, College of 
Education, University of Georgia. 
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men who are not officially connected 
with the schools. Since school-board 
members are also laymen, each regional 
council has twice as many laymen as 
educators. Appointments were made on 
the suggestions of school superintend- 
ents. The greatest possible variety of 
interest was represented. 

During the first 8 months these 432 people 
and hundreds of invited guests studied the 
educational situation in New Hampshire. The 
Work was concentrated on purposes and cur- 
riculum ot elementary, secondary, adult, 
higher, and vocational education in the State; 
policies on cooperation among school districts ; 
policies on the extension of the public-school 
program below the first grade and above the 
twelfth; policies on finance; and the respon- 
sibility of local, State, and federal agencies 
for the welfare of the educational system of 
the State. 


The State Department of Education 
facilitated study and discussion of the 
major educational problems listed in 
the report by preparing and providmg 
pertinent data, source materials, and 
classified reference lists. Included were 
outstanding sources from both within 
and without the State, which assured 
a broad rather than a provincial ap- 
proach to the problems. 

Both laymen and educators re- 
sponded. They contributed generously 
of time, effort, and ideas. In some of 
the more rural councils, driving long 
distances involved substantial expenses 
which were borne by the members. The 
obvious result of this cooperative study 
and discussion was a greatly increased 
understanding of the significance of 
public education, its problems, the im- 
provements needed, and the ways and 
means through which these could be 
achieved. Already major changes in 
school laws have resulted, including an 
increase in State-aid of about 500 per- 
cent, and many other fiscal improve- 
ments. As in Florida, the chief gain, 
however, is in the increased interest in 
public education. The schools are be- 
coming a public concern in a larger 
sense than that they are supported from 
pubhe funds. 

Similar stories of effective State- 
wide cooperation between laymen and 
educators to achieve improvements in 
public education could be drawn from 
many other States than Florida and 
New Hampshire. There is, for ex- 
ample, the Georgia Education Panel es- 
tablished by the State Legislature in 


1943 as part of the Agricultural and 
Industrial Development Board. The 
work of this Panel was based upon the 
premise “that an improved education 
program in Georgia could come only as 
the direct result of the participation of 
the mass of the people in the undertak- 
ing. Lasting programs ina community, 
a county, or a State must be based on 
the earnest thought and hard work of 
its own people.” ? 

The Georgia Education Panel first 
carried out a number of intensive stud- 
ies, State-wide in nature, and then 
undertook planning on the local level. 
The research studies enlisted the par- 
ticipation of several hundred superim- 
tendents, principals, and laymen. In 
all, more than 60,000 citizens assisted 
the Panel in its activities. Intensive 
work was done in 12 selected counties; 
planning centers were set up in 102 
school communities. The State De- 
partment of Education and the State 
University cooperated closely. A ma- 
jor feature has been a far-reaching 
leadership-training program. 

In reviewing efforts in other States 
to marshal the interest of lay citizens 
in the study and improvement of public 
education, important lessons could also 
be learned from the work of The Com- 
mittee for Kentucky. which has made 
and published fact-finding studies in 
various fields—agriculture. education, 
health, ete. The Committee’s report on 
education was published in 1945. 

Another effort concerned chiefly 
with the improvement of educational 
services to rural vouth, was carried on 
by the New York Council on Rural 
Education. It is composed chiefly of 
representatives of farm organizations. 
Its work has been implemented through 
extensive studies made by the State De- 
partment of Education and by Cornell 
University. 

Activities similar to those previously 
cliscussed have also been carried on, or 
are now in progress, in Connecticut, I- 
linois, Missouri, North Carolina, Wash- 
ington, and other States. Those cle- 
scribed show that cooperation between 
laymen and educators can pay high diy- 
idends in school improvements. Far- 
reaching personal benefits accrue to 
participants of both groups, but the 
chief beneficiaries are the children of 
the State who are the lay citizens and 
educators of tomorrow. 
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Secondary School Reorganization in Atlanta 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL authorities in At- 
lanta are making a constructive and 
promising attack on a problem whieh 
plagues teachers and administrators in 
many urban high schools. Often pu- 
pils in city Mgh schools are drawn from 
such large areas and the interests of 
their parents are so diverse that it is 
difficult to develop a community interest 
among the pupils and parents of a par- 
ticular school. Atlanta is developing 
community high schools in a large city. 

This effort to make high schools bet- 
ter vather than bigger is unusual 
enough to have significant news value. 
There ave at least two additional aspects 
of the reorganization which are note- 
worthy: (1) The establishing of voea- 
tional schools at the conelusion of the 
12-year public-school system is a sig- 
nificant and purposeful extension of the 
public high school; and (2) making 
junior high school buildings tuto houses 
for 5-year community high schools indi- 
cates a Wholesome emphasis on func- 
tional planning and an_ interesting 
reversal of the practice often followed 
when junior high schools were being 
established during the earler days of 
the movement a quarter of a century 


Ago. 


Assistant Superintendent Reports 


The report which follows is from Roy 
W. Davis. assistant superintendent in 
charge of high schools in the city 
schools of Atlanta, Ga.: 

“Since 1923 our Atlanta Schools had 
been operated under the K_ (Kinder- 
garten) -6-8-3 plan of organization. 
Although we liked this system of 
organization, there were certain factors 
that made it necessary for us to recon- 
sider our school set-up in the light of 
present conditions in Atlanta. One of 
these factors was the need for additional 
high-school buildings in Atlanta. We 
had completely outgrown our high- 
school facilities. Another factor was 
the need for a closer coordination be- 
tween the Atlanta School System and 
the Fulton County System where there 
Was constant interchange of students 
between these separate but overlapping 
school systems. Then, too, our sepa- 
rate high schools for boys and girls were 
all located on one side of the city, mak- 
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ing it necessary for a large majority of 
our high-school students to travel 3 to 4 
tailes the city. twice daily 
through trathe that was already hope- 
lessly crowded. 

“In 1946, when we began a campaign 
for bonds for schools and other city un- 
provements, people began asking why 
they could not have coeducational high 
schools in the various conununities 
where the students lived. They pointed 
out that we already had 5 well-loeated 
junior high school buildings that could 
be used as community Ingh-school 
buildings, The money from a bound is- 
sue might be used to eonstruct adidi- 
tional high-school buildings in strategic 
loeations, thus giving every conmunity 
a conveniently located Ingh school. 
The school board felt that this sugges- 
tion from the citizens of Atlanta was 
worthy of serious consideration. 

“Following the widisputed wish of 
the majority of our citizens, the At- 
lanta Board of Education, in December 
1946, voted to ehange from our I—6- 
3-3 system to a K-7-5-V system. The 
Vomeant that we would establish, 
jointly with Fulton County, vocational 
schools for white and for Negro eiti- 
zens. This change in school plans cer- 


acLross 


tainly encouraged our citizens to vote 
for the bond issue. ‘The bond vote was 
favorable, thus making available to the 
Atlanta School System approximately 
$9,000,000 for the building of badly 
needed new school buildings and fov 
the renovation and readaptation of old 
buildings to the new program. 

“Karly in 1947 the Atlanta Board of 
Education started making elaborate 
plans for the transition, im September 
of 1947, to the uew system of schools 
which had been adopted. Dr. Ken- 
neth Williams, former dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University 
of Georgia, was employed to coordinate 
the work of formulating a curriculum 
for the new school program in Atlanta 
and for putting the new school plans 
ito operation in September 1947, 

“Under the leadership of Dr. Wil- 
Hams, curriculum committees, com- 
posed of teachers in the Atlanta svstem., 
were set up to study the curricula of 
the leading school systems in the eoun- 
try and to draw up a curriculum for the 


Atlanta schools. Although leaders in 
the field of 
were called in as consultants, the work 
of formulating a curriculum for uAt- 
lanta was an inside job: it was the work 


curriculum construction 


of the teachers in the Atlanta svstem. 
By June of 1947 the curriculum was 
ready. Courses of study for the vari- 
ous fields were prepared and sent to 
the teachers for study during the sum- 
mer, The local colleges and universi- 
ties cooperated, in thelr summer ses- 
sions, In preparing our teaehers for 
the new prograin in Atlanta. 

“During the spring and sumnier of 
1947 large numbers of our teachers en- 
rolled in courses designed to prepare 
them for the work they were to do in 
carrying out the curricular and extra- 
curricular programs in the new comumu- 
nity high schools, Teachers prepared 
themselves for coaching duties in the 
new athletic programs; others prepared 
themselves for counseling duties in the 
new guidance program; others pre- 
pared to become faculty sponsors for 
school papers and school annuals. In 
short, from the janitor to the school 
board members, people spent the sum- 
mer of 1947 getting ready to make the 
reorganized prograni sueceed, 

~Although a vadical change has taken 
place in our schools since the close of 
the 1946-47 term. the uew school year 
1947-48 has begun so smoothly as to in- 
dicate that the new school plans, partic- 
ularly those dealing with the new com- 
munity high schools. will be very suc- 
cessful. 

“The heart of our reorgamzation cen- 
ters around the coeducational commu- 
nity lugh schools. The key word in our 
school planning is ‘the community.’ 


‘People are already taking more pride 


in their local communities. Many com- 
munities have formed ‘community 
councils’ composed of the leaders in the 
organizations of the community. ‘These 
centering their activities 
around community high schools, are 


councils, 


carrying forward numerous plans for 
the 
through concerted action on the part of 


betterment of their communities 
wl community leaders. 

“The Board of Education set up a re- 
volving fimd of 335.000 to get the com- 
munity schools off to a successful start 
on the most complete prograin of school 


athletics aud reereation ever undertaken 
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in this State. School bands and the 
football teams are already the pride and 
joy of the local communities. Partici- 
pation in athletics has just about trebled 
in our city. The people in the various 
sections ‘their 
teams’ and attending football games in 
We already have a 


are rallying around 
large numbers. 
renaissance of interest in our high 
schools. Theschools are already becom- 
ing the centers of community life in 
Atlanta. School facilities are being 
used by the people, as the case should 
be. 

“Let me outline some of the advan- 
tages that we already see in our new 
school program : 


1. It puts the schools in the communt- 
ties where the students are—practically 
all high-school students may now walk 
to school. 


9. It eives us coeducation, which is 
the natural situation for normal de- 
velopment. 


3, It helps to solve our serious traflic 
problems in .Atlanta. 


4. It makes possible better coordina- 
tion between the two local school sys- 
tems, Atlanta and Fulton County. 


5. It makes possible a much better 
athletic and recreation program. 


6. It has given us a much more mod- 
ern curriculum, with increased oppor- 
tunities for our boys and girls. 


7. It has made the high schools the 
centers of community life and has al- 
ready caused our people to take a re- 
newed interest and pride in their com- 
munities. 


8. It provides for a system of 
guidance and student counseling that 
will be of inestimable benefit to our 
students. 


9. It has greatly increased the op- 
portunities for student participation 
in extra-curricular activities that will be 
very beneficial. 


10. It has not only reduced the aver- 
age size of our high schools, greatly 
to the advantage of our students, but has 
also made possible, through the use of 
our former junior igh buildings as 
senior high buildings, a much more eco- 
nomical use of the bond money made 
available to the schools.” 
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Parents’ Handbook 


The administration and faculty of 
Eugene High School, Oregon, are in- 
terested not only in orienting new pupils 
to the high school but the parents of 
pupils as well. They have prepared a 
Tandbook for Parents, the foreword 
of which begins as follows: 

To Parents of Eugene High School Students: 

This “Handbook for Parents” is issued by 
Eugene High School in the hope that it will 
bring about closer cooperation between par- 
ents and the school. The faculty and admin- 
istration feel there are many points not 
clear to parents regarding procedures, poli- 
cies, and the school’s philosophy. It is hoped 
this bulletin will make clearer some of these 
points and will indicate to parents how they 
may cooperate more fully with the school. 

The school feels there is a definite need 
for better understanding between parents and 
the scliool if we are to give your son or daugh- 
ter the best possible education while in high 
school. To achieve complete cooperation it 
is at times necessary to meet together and 
talk over mutual problems, Certain members 
of the faculty have been assigned responsi- 
bilities for counseling. Your students’ coun- 
selor or the administration will be glad to 
meet with you concerning any problems with 
which you may be confronted. We are more 
than anxious to work with you for the good 
of your son or daughter. 


A brief introductory paragraph is de- 
voted to the philosophy of Eugene High 
School. Immediately following, and 
under the major heading of Adminis- 
trative Procedures, are paragraphs ex- 
plaining to parents such details as: Ab- 
sence from school, efforts of the school 
registrar to confer with the home con- 
cerning absences, tardiness, daily sched- 
ule, report cards, student handbooks, 
fees and tuition, lockers, health service, 
and home study. 

Another major heading deals with 
The Curriculum and Courses of Study. 
The required subjects for the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades are listed along with a 
brief explanatory note for each sub- 
ject. There is also a listing of subjects 
and activities offered each year and the 
number of hours devoted to each sub- 
ject. 

The Extra-Curricular or Extra-Class 
Activity Program is described briefly 
and all activities are listed under the 
subheadings of general student-body 
activities, clubs and organizations, spe- 
cial weeks, and subject activities. 

The plan for Guidance and Counsel- 
ing is described and the work of the 


counselors is outlined. Completing the 
handbook is a 1-page statement on “The 
High-School Age Youth.” 

Parents’ handbooks such as the one 
produced by Eugene High School 
should result in better understanding 
and cooperation between parents and 
teachers, and pupils and teachers. 


New Tests in Secondary Education 


Two test batteries useful in the sec- 
ondary level have recently been issued. 
One is the revision of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test series published by 
the World Book Company. The ad- 
vanced battery of this series is issued 
for grades 7 to 9 and consists of achieve 
ment tests in: Reading, vocabulary, 
arithmetic fundamentals, arithmetic 
problems, English, literature, history, 
geography, science, and spelling. 

The other is the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests issued by the Psychological 
Corporation. It is for grades 8 to 12 
and consists of tests on: Verbal reason- 
ing, numerical ability, abstract reason- 
ing, space relations, mechanical reason- 
ing, clerical speed and accuracy, spell- 
ing, and language usage. This battery 
should be useful in pupil personnel 
work. 


Bulletin Board Suggestions 


The New York State Department of 
Labor offers an attractive and educa- 
tional presentation of valuable infor- 
mation to boy and girl job-seekers. 
With the large influx of boys and girls 
into the labor market, both as part- 
time as well as full-time workers, it is 
essential that pupils, potential drop- 
outs, actual drop-outs, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents become ac- 
quainted with the specific age require- 
ments for job holding, as well as proce- 
dures for obtaining employment certifi- 
cates and further provisions as_ to 
compensation, Insurance, and minimum 
wages. 

Many schools have undertaken to 
make this information available 
through the release of mimeographed 
publications. In other areas, the facts 
can be secured at the school administra- 
tion offices, State employment offices, or 
the State departments of labor. Too 
often these materials are difficult to 
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© BOYS AHO GIRLS : 
or. 16 “ may not work 
in factories,may not work in 
hazardous occupations, such 
as match dipping, adju sting’ 
belts to machinery, manufacture 
of alcholic liguors, manufacture 
of explosives, cleaning or painting 
@ building, etc.. 


| © BOYS UNDER 16 may not 


work in minés or Quarries, 
or operate elevators. 


CGIRLS UNPERIO Vay nok 


work ina job requiring” 
constant standing. 


* Boys wwer Bras not. clean 
moving machinery ,may not 
operate elevators except. 
under special conditions. 


eBoYS ano GIRLS 
unoer 16 may not sell 


alcoholic beverages or 
appear 2s entertainers in 
places where they are sold, 
may not operate unguarded 
machinery. 


© GIRLS UNDER 16 may not 
operate elevators, may not 
sell or deliver newSs-papers 
or Magazines ,or work. as 
bootblacke s. 


read due to legalistic terms or are unin- 
teresting to readers because of the un- 
attractive methods of presentation. 
These poster materials afford suggestive 
examples particularly to art depart- 
ments in the development of bulletin 
board displays. In this way pupils 
render a service to the entire pupil body 
at the same time that they are acquiring 
good practice in drawing. (See poster 
above. ) 


Institute Held at Cincinnati 


About 1,000 teachers in the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools attended an insti- 
tute sponsored by the Department of 
Instruction. Meetings were held in the 
Walnut Hills High School, September 
2-5, and participation was voluntary. 
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ADOITION To 
THE REGULATIONS 
OF HOURS OF WoRK 
THERE ARE PROHIBITIONS 
AS To THE KIND oF 
WORK CHILOCREW 
MAY DO AT 

DIFFERENT 


iw 


Although Cincinnati teachers did not 
receive pay for the Labor Day week, 
more than 50 percent of the teachers 
attended the Institute. 

Each day of the Institute began with 
a general session and included two 2- 
hour work sessions—one in the morn- 
ing and another in the afternoon. 
Among the topics discussed at the gen- 
eral sessions were “The Inpact of Mass 
Media of Communication on Eduea- 
tion” and “Appraisal Techniques.” 

The work conferences provided for ¢ 
variety of teacher needs. The following 
groups were organized for all-day (i. e., 
double session) conferences: Elemen- 
tary school, safety. art, music, indus- 
trial arts, elementary crafts, and orien- 
tation (for beginning teachers). Other 
work groups were: Current affairs, the 


family, our city, visual aids, reading, 
arithmetic, science, history, geography, 
guidance, and radio and speech. Many 
of these groups were divided by grade 
levels, and in each case it was possible 
for a teacher to take part in the activi- 
ties of two groups (1. e., one in the morn- 
ing and another in the afternoon). 

Among out-of-town conference lead- 
els were Stephen M. Corey (visual 
aids), Howard G. Danford (safety), 
Gertrude H. Hildreth and Eleanor 
Johnson (reading). Lammel 
(science), Louis Raths (evaluation), 
Charles A. Siepman (mass media), Zoe 
Thralls (geography), Edgar B. Wesley 
(current affairs), and Harry G. Wheat 
and Edwina Deans (arithmetic). How- 
ard R. Anderson, Specialist for Social 
Sciences, Secondary Education Divi- 
sion, was consultant i history. 

The Institute attorded Cincinnati 
teachers an opportunity to discuss pur- 
poses and procedures, to plan ways of 
using recently developed curriculum 
materials, and to exchange experiences. 
Assistant Superintendent George H. 
Reavis, was in charge of planning for 
the Institute. 


Ri se. 


Teacher Education for Health 
THE U.S. Office of Education, with 


the financial cooperation of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, a few weeks 
ago, sponsored a regional demonstration 
in ‘Teacher Education for Health at 
Utah State Agricultural College. Par- 
ticipants were representatives of the 
State Departments of Education and 
Health and selected faculty members 
from colleges and universities of the six- 
State area of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming. The par- 
ticipants submitted problems wlich 
were grouped under three major head- 
ings for consideration. 

Problem [ was: “How Can the Per- 
sonnel and Other Resources of the Col- 
lege and Community be Prepared and 
Utilized to Provide Adequate Health 
Knowledge and Interpreted Experience 
for Prospective Teachers?” The group 
studying this problem concluded that 
each community has certain health as- 
sets and limitations which affect chil- 
dren and vouth, and that it is, therefore, 
the responsibility of educators to utilize 
college and community resources and to 
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direct activities of college and commn- 
nity personnel toward the preparation 
of teachers who will promote desirable 
health behavier in children and youth. 
This group lsted and classified commu- 
nity resources which may complement 
those of the college and provide realistic 
which can be 


experlences—resources 
used to promote and protect the health 
of the individual and provide learning 
experiences in healthful ving. This 
group also studied the functions and 
working relationships of all college per- 
sonnel having’ responsibility for the 
health program. They considered such 
community influences as the socio-eco- 
nomic factors. environmental factors. 
health programs, community health 
councils, and other community organ- 
izations haying health interests. 

Under college influences they studied 
the institution as to size, location, geo- 
graphic areas served, scope of mstruc- 
tion provided, support—public or pri- 
vate, administrative policies, and the 
composition of the student body. They 
also considered the health instruction 
assets of the entire personnel, both ad- 
ministrative and instructional. 

Problem II was: “What Areas of 
Knowledge and Interpreted Experience 
in the Field of Health Should be a Part 
of the Background of All Persons Pre- 
paring for Teaching—Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Special?” ‘The purpose of 
the group studying this problem was to 
determine, on the one hand, which areas 
of knowledge and interpreted experi- 
ences in the field of health should be a 
part of the background of all persons 
preparing for teaching, and, on the 
other, what special training was needed 
for the special teacher of health educa- 
tion. The group was concerned first of 
all with the experiences which will help 


all students enrolled im college to de- 
velop personally a healthful hfe. <A 
study was made of personal health prob- 
lems and knowledge everyone should 
have, and in addition, the specific items 
considered necessary for those prepar- 
ing to be teachers. 

Consideration was given to the pro- 
vision of “Healthful School Living” for 
the prospective teacher while that per- 
son is a student in college. In studying 
this area it was assumed that every 
prospective teacher prior to student 
teaching will have had a background 
of methods and materials related to 
health education, including — child 


growth and development, techniques of. 


school and community relationships, 
community health, nutrition problems, 
psychology, and safety. In addition to 
these, detailed experiences were listed 
which the prospective teacher should 
have in the realm of “Healthful School 
Living.” 

The third problem was: “What Fa- 
cilities and Opportunities Should be 
Provided for Teachers In-Service te 
Help Them Improve the School Pro- 
gram?” The group studying this prob- 
lem was concerned with resources and 
opportunities for in-service health edu- 
cation. Under “resources” study was 
given to the various types of health edu- 
cation services—institutes, staff meet- 
ings, courses, conferences, workshops, 
field trips, reading, and professional 
afliiations. Specific studies were also 
made of methods that could be employed 
for improvement through group and 
individual techniques. 


State Plans 

During the course of the workshop 
representatives from each State met as 
a State group to study their own needs 


in the light of the workshop problems. 
Each State developed specific “State 
plans for action,” and reports already 
received indicate that the various States 
involved are making an effort to study 
and improve their programs for teacher 
education for health. 

The administrative and consultant 
personnel of the workshop were: 


Frank S. Stafford, Director—U. S. Office of 
education, 


Glenn W. Arnett, State Coordinator—Direetor 
of Health, Physical Edueation, and Reere- 
ation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


H. B. Hunsaker, Campus Coordinator—Head, 
Department of Physical Education, Recre- 
ation, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 


Vivian Drenckhahn, Associate in Health Edu- 
eation, National Tuberculosis Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Helen Manley, Specialist in Health Instrue- 
tion and Physical Edueation, Division of 
Elementary Edueation, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Philip G. Johnson, Specialist for Science, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Edueation, U. 8. Office of 
Edueation. 


Dean F. Smiley, Consultant for Health and 
Physical Education, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 585 North Dearborn Street, Chieago, 
ll. 


SCHOOL LIFE Reprints 


TWO REPRINTS entitled Health 
Education for Elementary Schools, by 
Helen M. Manley, and Zlementary Sei- 
ence Series, by Glenn O. Blough, have 
been issued of a number of articles ap- 
pearing in recent issues of Scrrooi Lire. 
Copies of these reprints may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents each. Orders should 
be sent to the Supermtendent of Docu- 
ments. Washington 25, D. C. 


Conservation—and Restoration 


By conservation in areas blest with 
plenty, restoration may be brought about 
more quickly in areas stalked with starva- 
tion. That is always true. 

Schools can help enormously in food 
conservation. They have proved that. 
Not only do they conserve food in their 
own food services but they find ways to 
bring the school and the home together in 
far-reaching cooperative effort. 


much of certain foods as we would 
ordinarily use, more of those foods are 
released and can be available for others. 


W HEN WE REFRAIN from using as 


The “others” now are the people in the 
war-rumed countries—chidren and all— 
whose food is too short for good health, 
or for decent living, say authorities. 
They need more food and need it des- 
perately. — 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


the address of the school so that the 


Interest in Education of 
Exceptional Children 


Within recent months the U.S. Otlice 


of Edueation has received a number 


of communications from other conn- 
tries regarding the education of excep- 
tional children. An 
schools in South Africa is now study- 
ing in the United States with special 


inspector of 


attention to the needs of handicapped . 


children in the Union of South Af- 
rica. A former exchange teacher from 
England, on her return, stopped at the 
Office of Education to discuss recent 
developments in the education and care 
of cerebral palsied children. 

Letters received by the Division of 
Elementary Edueation point to specific 
interests and problems in different 
countries. Among them are letters 
from Australia, related particularly to 
the edneational problems of the deaf 
and cerebral palsied. A letter from 
Switzerland is concerned with higher 
education for the physically handi- 
capped. Letters or visits from individ- 
uals from China, Holland, Canada, Bel- 
gium, New Zealand, and Egypt show 
that in those countries special services 
for the mentally retarded and the phys- 
ically handicapped are being initiated 
or further developed. 


Requests for Materials 
on World Relations 


Many requests are being received by 
the U.S. Office of Education each week 
for material on lands and people beyond 
our borders. Such requests are an indi- 
cation of the elementary schools’ inter- 
est in the international scene. However, 
it will be helpful if the following sug- 
gestions are considered : 

While letter writing is a necessary 
practice for children, and the ability to 
write a well-worded. specific letter is a 

raluable asset. the limited supply of 
materials and the even more limited 
staff make it impossible to answer each 
child. To avoid disappointing the chil- 
dren, why not select the best letter from 
the class. include the teacher’s name and 
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packages 


and some are bulky—will be 
delivered to the teacher / 

The second suggestion concerns those 
letters which say “send us material for 
social studies.” or “send me everything 
you have on Latin America.” Tt would 
speed filling requests if the erade or 
grades for which material is desired is 
indicated: the geographical area being 
studied: any particular topics being 
emphasized, such as transportation, 
agriculture, animal life. education, 
music. In other words. please be as 
specific as possible and it will help. 


Elementary Education 
Positions Abroad 


The Overseas Affairs Branch of the 
Department of the Army has announeed 
several positions 1n Korea and Austria. 
They include the following: 

(1) Specialist m elementary educa- 
tion for Austria, charged with responsi- 
bility of advising the Austrian elemen- 
tary school authorities and teachers and 
reviewing the programs made in the 
educational program throughout Aus- 
tria in elementary education: recom- 
mending statements of pohey and pro- 
cedures for control and direetion of all 
matters in the field of elementary 
education; assuming — responsibility 
through technical channels for direction 
of program planning such as may be 
necessary to the encouragement of 
democratically sound and seientifieally 
effeetive school programs. 

(2) Adviser on elementary education 
for Korea, with duties similar to those 
enumerated above. 

(3) Adviser to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in NKorea, to advise with the 
Korean school officials in the planning, 
direction, and eoordination of the 
school program in Chung Chong Namdo 
Province. 

(+) An adviser to the 
Bureau of Education in Korea with sim- 
ilar duties, but lesser responsibility. 

(5) Adviser to the president of 
Pusan College in Korea. to advise the 
president and faculty on problems of 


assistant 


enrriculun, staff. budgets, facilities, and 
standards. 

The positions all require advanced 
study and experience in the field of 
education. Knowledge of the Korean 
language is desirable but not essential. 
Annnal salaries for the first three and 
the fifth-named positions are approxi- 
mately $7.300; the fourth, 86,100, in- 
cluding overseas pay. Living costs 
average S45 per month. Appointments 
are for 1 or 2 years. For further infor- 
mation write to R. C. Smith. Room 
5C935, The Pentagon, Overseas Affairs 
Branch, Department of the Army. 


SOME CONFERENCE AND 
WORKSHOP REPORTS 


(Continued from an earlier issue) 


Reading Conference in 
Northern Michigan 


Northern State Teachers College at 
Marquette, in cooperation with the 
Michigan State Department of Eduea- 
tion, held a 3-day conference in July, 
designed to give teachers of the Upper 
Peninsula an opportunity to discuss 
their common problems in the field of 
reading. Woven into the program were 
talks. small group discussions, demon- 
strations mm the elementary school, a 
panel discussion, a symposium, together 
with social occasions for good fellow- 
ship. 


Institute of Child Development 


An intevestine and varied program 
was planned for the Child Development 
Institute held at the University of Wis- 
consin July 25 to August 1. It at- 
tracted many who were interested to 
know of recent research findings related 
to child growth. Parents. school ad- 
ministrators, Welfare workers, and 
others participated in discussions on 
such subjects as Home Atmosphere and 
Discipline, Nutridional Requirements. 
Effects of War on Children, Home- 
School Relations. and State Services for 
Children. The schednle of offerings 
included many approaches to learning 
about children through films; conducted 
tours to university clinics, the nursery 
school, aud nutrition laboratories; lec- 
tures, demonstrations. exhibits, radio 
forums, and panel discussions. 
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Curriculum Problems of 
Rural Teachers 


Wisconsin’s teacher-preparing  col- 
leges gave rural education an important 
place on their summer programs. Five 
of ten workshops which were announced 
in the Curriculum Co-Worker provided 
guidance on rural problems and offered 
college credit for the work. 

The Adams State College at Alamosa, 
Colo., conducted workshops in the 
towns of Alamosa, Antonito, and San 
Luis for rural teachers. Sixty students 
enrolled in the three workshops directed 
their efforts especially toward improv- 
ing their skill in teaching Spanish- 
speaking children in the country schools 
of the vicinity. 


Combined Arts Workshop 
and Children’s School 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College at Stillwater sponsored a 
combined workshop and children’s 
school in a local school during June and 
July. The college provided leadership 
on both a full-time and a part-time basis 
for the group of 60 children and 40 
adults. Both teachers and children had 
opportunities for direct experiences in 
discovering fundamental arts and crafts 
based upon needs and interests of chil- 
dren tm home, school, and community. 
The curriculum was arrived at through 
a cooperative plan of and suggestions 
from the parents, the children, and the 
college. Swimming, painting. dancing, 
toys, and the use of tools ranked high- 
est among suggestions by the children. 


School Problems Laboratory 


Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., 
continued its annual workshop  pro- 
gram with a School Problems Labora- 
tory June 16—July 23, which enrolled 
approximately 175 persons, and made 
use of a full-time staff of 11 persons 
and several part-time consultants. El- 
ementary and secondary teachers 
worked jointly in special groups rep- 
resenting a city or county at work on 
a special problem. Others scheduled 
themselves for work and study in a va- 
riety of groups covering instructional, 
administrative, and supervisory fields. 
Generous provisions were made for 
space, equipment, and materials. <A 
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planning committee helped to keep the 
program flexible and to make best use 
of consultants by employmg a number 
of challenging techniques. Developed 
as a part of the total program were 
special days devoted to the State group 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation and to the State Elementary 
Principals Assoctation. 


Washington State Workshops 


For several years the State depart- 
ment of education in cooperation with 
local school systems and State teachers’ 
colleges have made possible workshop 
experiences for teachers in their local 
counties and school systems while earn- 
ing college credit toward their degrees. 
Workshops for the summer of 1947 
were held in Bremerton, Vancouver, 
King County, Sunnyside, and Sedro 
Wooley. Attention centered upon 
child development, social — studies, 
health, physical activities, and instruc- 
tional materials. 


Health Education Activities 


Workshops in health education were 
held during the summer by various col- 
leges and universities for credit and 
some were sponsored wholly or par- 
tially by county, State, or Federal agen- 
cies. There have been health workshops 
for specific school districts, others for a 
county, a State, or for sections of the 
country. One list named 50 specific 
workshops but did not include all of 
those which have been in progress. A 
sampling of several types follows: 

Southern States Work Conference, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., June 2-13. Four- 
teen States from the Southern Region 
sent representatives to this conference, 
to study health and health education 
in this region. The areas covered were: 
The place of health education in the 
total educational program; the prob- 
lems in the Southern Region such as 
teacher education, materials of instruc- 
tion, health service, ete.; administra- 
tion; promismg health practices in the 
Southern Region; plans for the future 
in each State. 

Kansas State Workshop, University 
of Kansas, Lawrenec, Kansas, June 235- 
July 3. The Kansas Department of 
Health and the Department of Edu- 
cation sponsored a workshop at Law- 


rence, Kans. Representatives from 
each county of all agencies mterested 
in health attended. The purpose of 
this workshop was “To help further 
health education in the homes, schools, 
and communities of Kansas.” 

Demonstration Workshop on Teacher 
Training, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan, June 30-July 11: This 
workshop was composed of representa- 
tives from all teacher training insti- 
tutions and organizations having and 
training personnel for health teaching 
from 6 Rocky Mountain States, 1. e., 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, “Nevada, 
Utah, and Wyoming. College credit 
either on graduate or undergraduate 
level was offered. The U. S. Office of 
Education and National Tuberculosis 
Association sponsored the workshop. 
The purpose of this workshop was to 
formulate plans for improving teacher 
training for health education in each 
State. 

City Workshop, Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 15-July 25, Seven hundred teach- 
ers in Philadelphia Public Schools at- 
tended the workshop sponsored by the 
Board of Education of Philadelphia. 
Graduate-and undergraduate credit 
could be earned through the University 
of Pennsylvania or Temple University. 
One area of instruction in the workshop 
was health with 21 participants in the 
health sectron, including nurses, elemen- 
tary school teachers, secondary teachers 


of science, physical education and 
health, guidance consultants, nutri- 


tionists, school psychologist and health 
coordinator. Some of the objectives of 
this group were: To learn the health 
resources available to Philadelphia 
teachers: to learn how all phases of 
health could be interwoven in_ the 
child’s life; to plan how this workshop 
group could help other teachers to im- 
prove the health program in Phila- 
delphtia. 

Louisiana State University. Baton 
Ronge, June 9-August 30: A series of 
workshops of 3-, 6-, 9-, 12-weeks dura- 
tion with corresponding college credit 
was held at Louisiana State University. 


Special Education 


In special education, or the education 
of exceptional children and youth, sum- 
mer workshops and conferences have 
taken on several different forms. Some 
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have been related to summer session 
courses, lasting for the entire period of 
the summer session and involving all- 
day activities on the part of students 
enrolled. Others have been 2- or 3-day 
conferences, at which lectures and dis- 
cussions on one or more types of excep- 
tional children made up the program. 

In sponsorship, too, the projects 
raried. Some were planned by a par- 
ticular university or teachers college. 
Others were carried on cooperatively 
with one or more State departments 
joining the teacher education institu- 
tion in sponsoring them. ‘There has 
been in all of them an increasing em- 
phasis upon the importauce of identify- 
ing and helping the exceptional child in 
the regular classroom as well as upon 
the need of specialized knowledge and 
service for those requiring more highly 
differentiated instruction in a special 
school or class. 


[Ninois State Novmal University, in 
connection with its summer session 
conrses on special education, held a 
week’s conferenee on curriculum plan- 
ning for the mentally retarded. Yew 
York University held a 6-weeks’ prac- 
ticum for teachers and supervisors of 
mentally retarded children, covering the 
areas of psychology, methods and ma- 
terials, guidance, and demonstration 
teaching and observation. With the 
cooperation and support of the State 
Department of Education, 12 teacher- 
education institutions in Zeras con- 
ducted 6-week workshop or survey 
courses in the education of exceptional 
children, several of them being of an 
advanced nature. 


The University of OA/uhoma held its 
second annual 3-day conference on ex- 
ceptional childven, and a 10-day work- 
shop on delinquency control. Butler 
University, in Jadiana, held its third 
annual conference on the exceptional 
child, with a full week’s activities given 
to consideration of slow-learning chil- 
dren, hearing therapy, sight-saving, and 
arts and crafts for all groups. 


The Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, held a 4-weeks’ workshop covering 
psychology and education of the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing, the visually han- 
dicapped, the speech handicapped, and 
maladjusted children. At Ohio State 
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University, a week’s workshop was con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the 
State Department of Education and 
the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Lectures and discussions on the 
slow-learning, hard-of-hearing. crip- 
pled, speech defective, psychological 
problems, and visiting teacher services 
all entered into the program. 

The University of Zennessee, in co- 
operation with the State Departments 
of Education, Public Health, and Pub- 
he Welfare. conducted a 6-weeks’ work- 
shop on “Meeting the Needs of Chil- 
dren.” It gave special attention to hos- 
pitahzed and homebound — crippled 
children, to speech correction, audio- 
metric testing, sight-saving, mentally 
retarded and gifted children, visiting 
teacher services, and child guidance. 
Demonstration teachers were a part of 


the workshop staff, and visiting consult- 
ants included social workers, physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, and nutritionists. 

These are but eXamples of the many 
summer workshops and conferences 
that have been available in 1947 in the 
field of special education, To them 
should be added also the full summer 
session schedules of work held at such 
institutions as Michigan State Normal 
College, Wayne University. Buffalo 
State Teachers College, Svracuse Uni- 
versity. Columbia University, Florida 
State University, and many other 
teacher-education imstitutions in every 
part of the country. The phenomenal 
growth in special education provisions 
is demanding increased attention to the 
adequate preparation of teachers to 
meet the needs of exceptional children 
and youth. 


Parent Participation in the 
School Program 


by Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist in Extended School Services 


ODERN SCHOOLS emphasize 
that parents should be a part of 
all work that deals with children. This 
practice ts based ou knowledge that the 
child has his first and deepest experi- 
ences in family life and derives his se- 
cnrity through knowing, subconsciously 
at least, that his parents and other adults 
are umted in their concern for 
welfare. 

Because parents have much to give to 
the teachers who come in contact with 
their children, they should be included 
in making and carrying ont plans affect- 
ing the child. When parents and teach- 
ers are partners, home and school pro- 
vide learning experiences that are con- 
tinuous, unified, and rich in meaning. 

Parents need to become active partic- 
ipants in school programs if they are 
to grasp the significance of the school. 
It is equally true that teachers cannot 
work understandingly with children 
until they are acquainted with the 
child’s home background. When the 
two become partners, parents lose their 
feeling that teachers should take over 
the education of their children and 


his 


ehildren and teachers discover the in- 
valuable  contmbutions can 
make to the understanding of children. 


parents 


How To Reach Parents 


How do schools reach parents? The 
fivst step is for parents to feel that they 
are wanted, Usually parents come to 
the school when the staff makes them 
feel welcome, and lets them know that 
they, too, are members of the school. 
The atmosphere which teachers and 
other school personnel create determines 
largely how parents feel about coming. 
Too often parents and teachers meet 
only when something unpleasant hap- 
pens. Parents have a right to know 
when their children have done some- 
thing well, just as much as to know 
when they are having difficulties. 

A point for teaehers to remember ts 
that parents are busy people too. 
Often it 1s difficn]t for them to arrange 
things at home so that they can attend 
meetings or participate in the school 
program. However, they usually re- 
spond when they find leadership which 
1s Inspirational and refreshing, or when 
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they feel they are furthering their 
child's education and enlarging their 
own horizons. Parents who are unable 
to take an active part in school activities 
should not be made to feel that their 
childven will suffer. Even though home 
circumstances may keep them away, 
there are many ways in which they may 
take part in the school hfe. Emphasis 
in the past has usually been placed on 
attendance at meetings. Though a 
feeling of group-belonging is often de- 
veloped in this way, it is probably the 
least effective method of building good 
working relationships. 

Schools are discovering various ap- 
proaches for making the partnership 
with parents effective. Through real 
projects which parents have a part in 
planning, they learn much about the 
school. Inherent in these cooperative 
plans is the spirit that parents and 
teachers are solving problems together 
and that solutions can only come 
through the united efforts of those con- 
cerned. 

Many situations could be found to 
illustrate successful ways parents and 
teachers are working together. Several 
plans for participation are described 
which have helped parents to under- 
stand their children better and to know 
what the school is doing for children. 


Mothers’ Council 


The Mothers’ Council in a public ele- 


mentary school of River Forest, Ulinois,. 


meets once a month with the principal 
to discuss ways and means of carrying 
out plans for the children and arrang- 
ing programs for parents. One mother 
from each grade is chosen as a “key- 
mother” for that group. She serves 
on the executive committee for the 
Council and the room teacher is free 
to call upon her for any help she may 
need during the year .in reaching 
parents. 

Early in the school year the class- 
room teacher and mothers in the grade 
meet together. The teacher may start 
the discussion by describing the various 
projects in which the children are in- 
terested and ways in which the parents 
might help in the classroom. For ex- 
ample, the teacher in the second grade 
explains that children are beginning to 
feel independent in their reading. 
Since children’s achievement and inter- 
est vary greatly in reading, it is not 
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always possible for children to have 
as much individual attention as they 
need. She wonders if the parents will 
help. Each child needs a chance to read 
to someone every day. It will help the 
children to gai confidence and prevent 
them from getting into careless habits if 
they can read to an adult. The teacher 
points out that such parent participa- 
tion will help them to understand their 
child better; also that it will provide 
opportunities to become acquainted with 
their child’s friends. 

There are other ways in which par- 
ents help at this school. “One mother 
who is especially interested im crafts, 
works with half of the group once a 
week while the other half is at manual 
training. Another is especially inter- 
ested in sewing and helps with very 
simple costumes for creative dramatics. 
The parents are always ready to take 
a grade group on trips in their cars. 
They have adopted a friendly, helpful 
attitude and are keenly interested in 
the whole group as well as their partic- 
ular child. On a rainy day they stand 
ready to take a car full of children 
home. The children know all the par- 
ents and look forward to having them 
at school. They are perfectly at ease 
with them and go to them for help as 
they would to the teacher.” 

How do the parents feel about the 
school program when they have a chance 
to take part in the daily school activi- 
ties? The teachers believe they come 
to understand the purposes of the school 
program. Parents’ remarks after their 
participation often reveal that they are 
growing through this cooperative ex- 
perience. ‘Teachers notice that they are 
not as prone to compare children in the 
group but that comments are focused 
on the progress of individual children. 
Parents are often more sensitive to the 
needs of the school and show interest 
in securing material to help carry on 
an activity program after they assist the 
teacher. They are also appreciative of 
the outside Work and planning neces- 
sary on the part of the teacher in order 
that children may have worth-while ex- 
periences in the classroom. Observa- 
tion and work in the classroom help 
them to see what the school is doing. 

This kind of parent-teacher coopera- 
tion has a marked effect on the school 
adjustment of the children. They re- 
spond favorably to an atmosphere in 


which parents and teachers work to- 
gether. ‘They seem to sense that there 
is less conflict between home and school; 
they are more relaxed and free to learn. 


Classes for Parents 


With the two-fold aim—to help par- 
ents see their children more objectively 
as developing personalities and to aid 
teachers in becoming better acquainted 
with the parents, the home point of view, 
and the problems which arise in family 
hife—an experiment in parent partici- 
pation was organized in the public 
schools of Kansas City, Missouri, 
through setting up observation-discus- 
sion classes for parents in three kinder- 
gartens. This plan was put into opera- 
tion by the director of parent education, 
the cirector of kindergarten-primary 
education, principals, teachers, and 
parents. 

At the first meeting which parents 
attended, there was a discussion of the 
kindergarten program. The mothers 
were then invited to visit the 5-year-old 
groups and were given a guide to help 
them observe the children’s behavior as 
well as to suggest the desirable role of 
an observer. Following the meeting 
small groups of not more than § or 10 
mothers were scheduled to observe. A 
schedule covering a 2-week period was 
necessary to cover the entire group of 
parents and to find a time when it would 
be convenient for parents to visit. 

At the end of the 2-week observation 
period,.a second group meeting was 
held at which parents discussed their ob- 
servations. This plan was repeated for 
three observations and four discussions. 
The areas of study centered on (1) 
habits we wish to establish, (2) social 
activities, and (3) creative activities. 
The director of parent education served 
as discussion leader, but the principal 
and kindergarten teacher in each school 
were present and took an active part. 

‘At the conclusion of the series, 
mothers representing each school met 
with the principals, teachers, and direc- 
tors to evaluate this project. Among 
the values which mothers pointed out 
were: The plan directed their obserya- 
tions on special topics and helped give 
their observations focus; parents were 
stimulated to question and think 
through certain school practices: they 
saw the group as a working unit: and 
parents and teachers had common 
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ground for discussing a specific situa- 
tion. The children were delighted to 
have their parents come to visit, 

Within a few months the idea of ob- 
servation-discnssion groups spread to 
other parents and requests were being 
made for this type of offering to be given 
again. «A most worth-while result was 
the reaction of teachers who heard about 
it. A request came to the parent edu- 
cation director from 10 kindergarten 
teachers for a short, in-service traming 
program so that they might carry on a 
similar plan with their parents. Since 
it was felt that the teacher should be 
the leader for the discussion, the parent 
education director was asked to help 
them develop skill in discussion tech- 
niques and methods of leading a group. 


Parent Committees 
Work With Teachers 


Parents and teachers in the Linwood 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota, who re- 
viewed a year of cooperative participa- 
tion in the school program found their 
plan brought home and schoo] together. 
First steps were taken when a few par- 
ents gathered to talk with the principal 
and teachers about amalgamation of 
two districts brought together by a 
change in boundary lines. They de- 
cided to have an evening rally to which 
all the parents would be invited. Care- 
ful plans were made so the parents 
would get acquainted at this meeting. 
Dessert was served on arrival and dur- 
ing the evening the principal and a 
teacher talked on the value of closer 
cooperation between home and school. 
Suggestions as to ways parents might 
help at the school had been listed on a 
mimeographed sheet and were passed 
out. Among the contributions sug- 
gested which parents might make were: 
Storytelling, puppet shows, singing. 
playing the piano, showing collections 
of nature materials or hobbies, and 
showing films. 

That evening the parents organized 
several committees. A visiting com- 
mittee was formed to assist the teacher 
in making a schedule of dates whieh 
were convement for parents to spend 
a morning at school, .A home committee 
and supply committee were named on 
which parents who could not give time 
during school hours might help—to 
renovate equipment, obtain books, 
wooden boxes, paint worn equipment, 
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and add to the play facilities. 
Planning which developed 
nized the contribution which both fath- 
ers and mothers could make. Fathers 
who spent an evening at sehool helping 
sort out and repair play equipment 
learned, among other things, what kind 
of play equipment children need: what 
kinds of apparatus are most durable; 
and why play is so important for the 
growth of children. Mothers who spent 
a morning at school went home with 
many ideas which they ineorporated im 
the home activities. Children who had 
showed retiring and unhappy behavior 
at school were found to improve after 
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parents came to school, Parents showed 
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How Well Are the 
Libraries Serving? 


CARNEGIE Corporation of New York 
has granted $175,000 for a 2-year study 
of how well existing public libraries are 
servnig American and 
whether hbraries should become future 
enstodians of noncommercial radio, 
filins, and television, Pointing out that 
$50,000,000 is spent annually in this 
country to subport public libraries, Rob- 


communities 


ert M. Lester. the corporation's secre- 
tary, said: “It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to how adequately the 
library, as an institution, is meeting the 
publie’s urgent need for information on 
local, national. and international prob- 
Are present-day libraries geared 


know 


lems. 
for a horse-and-bugey society and, if 
so, how can they be most effectively 
modernized? These are the questions 
which the study will seek to answer as 
a guide for framing public policies.” 
Robert D. Leigh was appointed to 
head the inquiry. Dr. Leigh served as 
director of the Commission on the Free- 
dom of the Press whose comprehensive 
reports on ass communications were 
published recently. Experienced in an- 
alyzing major American institutions. 
he investigated advances mn secondary 
education for the Institnte of Advanced 
Stuelies and is anthor of Federal Lealth 
aldministration in the United States. 
He served during the war as director of 


keen interest in the functioning of the 
school: they also learned a great deal 
about child development and their con- 
tributions added up to an enriched pro- 
eram for the children, 

Sehools which have set up plans, to 
encourage greater parent participation 
beleve that many barriers are overcome 
between parents and teachers when beth 
join in projects which are directed to- 
ward a good educational program for 
children. Although a great deal of time 
is required to carry on parent partici- 
pation aetivities, teachers and princi- 
pals in general agree that the values for 
the school and the home cannot be over- 
estimated. 


= a = ee. 
enn et , t m ¢ 2 

* 
the Foreign Broadea-t  Inte'heence 


Service of the Federal Communications 
Commission and Was the first chairman 
of the United Nations Monitoring Com- 
nuttee on international radio broadcasts, 
Proposed by the American Library 
Association, the survey is bemg «on- 
dueted under the auspices of a speeial 
ecomnuttee of the Social Re- 
Council In addition to Dr. 
Leigh as chairman, the Committee im- 
cludes Ralph A. Beals, direetor of the 
New York Public Library: J. Frederic 
Dewhurst, economist of the Twentieth 
Century Fund: Donald Marquis, cliair- 
man of the psychology department, Uni- 
versity of Michigan: Mary U. Rothrock. 
speclalist un library services of TVA 
and president of the American Library 
Association: Richard H. Shryock. 
American history professor, University 
of Pennsylvania, and acting director of 
the American Council of Learned Soct- 
etiess and Maleolin M, Willey, vice pres- 
ident of the University of Minnesota. 


Serence 


seareh 


Community Surveys 


The committee's plan for the study 
features Intensive surveys in 20 vepre- 
sentative American communities rang- 
ing from metropolitan centers to rural 
villages. Ten of the communities se- 
lected will have highly developed h- 
brary facilities, and 10 will have aver- 
age facilities. The survey will seek to 
find out the types of persons who se 
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the library and the types who do not, 
and why. 

In the initial plan, Dr. Leigh points 
out: “To define realistically what the li- 
brary’s role is, comprehensive knowl- 
edge is needed ou where and why ditfer- 
ent groups in a community turn for in- 
formation on economic questions, prob- 
lems in child care, local or national gov- 
ernment. imternational relations, and 
similar matters. What sources do they 
trust most aud what sources most influ- 
ence their opinions? It is also impor- 
tant to know what people believe the 
library's function should be.” 


Public Enlightenment and 
Mass Media 


“The ticking of the time clock on the 
atomic bomb accentuates the emergency 
character of achieving general enlght- 
enment on public affairs and human re- 
lations.” Dr. Leigh states. “The emer- 
eence of the United States as a world 
power and the sharp conflicts between 
highly organized and insulated groups 
in our own economy require an informed 
citizen opinion to make aud implement 
policies of the most crucial nature.” 

As a mnajor tax-supported institution, 
he poimts out, the library must be meas- 
wed agaimst the background of mass 
circulation newspapers, magazines, low- 
cost books, radio, films, and the advent 
of television and facsimile. One prob- 
lem will be to find out whether the li- 
brary should be lmited to books and 
printed matter or be developed into a 
community nucleus for all cultural and 
information media, ranging from art 
exhibits to noncommercial radio pro- 
grams and documentary films. 

“No clearly defined institutional pat- 
tern has vet been created for the non- 
commercial use of radio, movie, tele- 
vision, and facsimile, comparable to the 
hbrary’s custodianship of printed prod- 
ucts.” he said. 

Solutions for the critical shortage in 
library personnel will also be explored. 
Like the traditionally feminine posi- 
tions of teaching and nursing, library 
work today lacks prestige and adequate 
pay: and many positions remain unfilled 
or go to persons of inferior ability, ac- 
cording to Dr. Leigh. 


Basic Plan for the Study 


The study will cover the following 
aspects of the library as an institution: 
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1. Evolution, functions, and objectives 
of the public library. 

2. The internal operations and manage- 
ment of libraries; personnel, costs, 
processes, and controls, 

other overhead 

controls and services relating to the 

community library. 


o 


3. Governmental and 


4. Present services to, and relationships 
of. the library with the community. 

5. Relation to the library function of 
newer technical and commercial de- 
velopments 1 the field of communi- 
cation. 


Special Service Increasing 


With the recent appointment of 
school library supervisors in Kentucky 
and Arkansas, there are now 21 States 
which provide this special service. 

Louise Galloway has joined the Ken- 
tucky State Department of Education 
staff as School Library Consultant. 
Leila Heasley is School Consultant for 
the Arkansas State Library Commis- 
sion. 


ear Education Function 


Westchester Library Association Bul- 
letin (July issue) describes a timely 
adult education program carried on by 
the New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Library. 

Local concern over the seriousness of 
current housing problems led to a series 
of four forums emphasizing different 
phases of housing, as indicated by the 
titles: “First Steps Toward New 
Homes.” “Housing for Whom and 
How?” “Public Housing and the Com- 
munity,’ and “Getting the Most House 
for Your Money.” ; 

Community leaders, including build- 
ers, realtors, architects, welfare admin- 


Public 


istrator, housing officials, and economics 
professors assisted in the organization 
of the forums as well as in speaking. 
Films were used to start three of 
the sessions. Books were introduced 
through displays. A booklist was used 
to publicize the series. 

Participants gained accurate infor- 
mation and greater understanding of 
the community, as well as of the Li- 
brary’s adult education function. 


Program to Further 
Library Development 


The recent Conference on Library De- 
velopment in the United States, called 
by the Commissioner of Education and 
held under the auspices of the Service 
to Libraries Section, June 16-18, pro- 
vided an opportunity for discussion of 
the major problems in the field of li- 
brary development and of the program 
of the Office in this field. 

The conferees participating in these 
discussions were selected to represent 
various types of libraries and library 
extension services and included laymen 
interested in libraries and related ac- 
tivities. The Office of Education was 
represented by library, research, and 
statistical specialists. 

At the close of the conference, rec- 
ommendations were formulated re- 
garding a program of action to further 
library development in the United 
States. The following general state- 
ments precede the suggestions of the 
subcommittees on the specific respon- 
sibilities of the Office in this program: 


One result of the war and the upheavals 
of these past few years has been te bring 
books and reading into the way of life of 
new millions of people, young and old. The 
libraries of our country are the natural and 
necessary agencies for providing in every 
area the needed supply of material by which 
this fresh impulse towards voluntary educa- 
tion will be brought to effect. 

Our American libraries fully sense their 
responsibility in this situation and have the 
experience to meet the need. They realize, 
however, that in equipment, material, and 
staff they are only partly prepared to face 
the urgent situation which is now emerging. 

With these things in mind, this conference 
urges that our libraries in their group studies 
and projects and that librarians speaking as 
individuals place special emphasis this year 
on putting library service on full community 
basis so as to cover not only library service 
in schools and colleges, but especially an ade- 
quate service to young and old who volun- 
tarily seek continuing education and guid- 
ance. 

This problem is national in scope and of 
such immediate urgency that the welfare of 
the United States demands an effort by the 
Federal Government toward its solution. 
The situation demands the provision of ade- 
quate resources on a national level to corre- 
late existing knowledge of librarians :nd edu- 
eators, so that the best thought and practice 
may be made known and may be used to 
the advantage of all the people. 
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WITH THE U. S. OFFI 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND 
TRANSFERS 


Homer H. Kempfer recently joined 
the staff of the Secondary Education 
Division as specialist for general adult 
and post high-school education, Since 
1941, Dr. Kempfer was first supervisor. 
and then regional director of adult 
education inthe New York State Educa- 
tion Department, with headquarters in 
Butfalo. 

He began teaching school near James- 
town, Mo., in 1929, Then he was prin- 
cipal and superintendent in a number 
of Missouri schools, 1931 to 1940. In 
1941, he was assistant to Dr. Thomas 
Briggs m= secondary education, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

During the past vear, Dr. Kempfer 
condueted a public opinion poll, “What 
Buffalo Thinks,” for the Buffalo Fve- 
ning News. Also, he has served as con- 
sultant in education at the University 
of Buffalo. 

Dr. Kempfer holds a bachelor’s de- 
gree in education from Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, an M. A. 
degree from the University of Missouri, 
and Ed. D. from Teachers College, 
Columbia. 


wow OM 


Arthur L. Benson las joined the sta tt 
of the Occupational Guidance and In- 
formation Service of the Vocational 
Division. He serves as specialist in 
individual inventory and counseling 
techniques. 

For the past year, Mr. Benson has 
been assistant State supervisor of guid- 
ance activities for Maryland. Aaong 
other duties, he conducted inservice 
training conferences with guidance 
counselors in the State. 

Following his release from the Army, 
Mr. Benson held a temporary appoint- 
ment in the same division which he 
has now joined permanently. 

During the war, Mr. Benson was as- 
signed as statistical control officer in 
the Adjutant General's Office, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he supervised the 
preparation and analysis of official 
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data. Prior to that time, from 1935 to 
1942, he taught in the high sehools of 
Easton, Md., his native city. During 
4 of those years, he was head of the 
guidance services of a high school of 
500 students. 

My. Benson received his B. A. degree 
from Lehigh University im 1983, and 
has done graduate work at Lehigh and 
at Johns Hopkins. 


kOe 


Paul EF, Blackwood recently caine to 
the Office from Ohio State University 
to join the staff of the Elementary Di- 
Vision as assistant specialist in science. 
Mr. Blackwood’s particular responsi- 
bilities at Ohio State inclnded super- 
vision of science in the elementary de- 
partment of the University School, 

During the past two summers, Mr. 
Blackwood also was instructor in sci- 
ence education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Previously he 
had been associate professor of natural 
sciences, from 1941 to 1945, at Central 
Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Wash. Earlier experience 
includes + years of high school instruc- 
tion in science, in Eudora and Topeka, 
Kans. 

Mr. Blackwood is author of Labora- 
tory Manual and Workbook in Biology, 
published in 1941. He received his B.S. 
from Kansas State College, and his 
M. A. from Teachers College, Columbia. 


Days 


Three staff members of the Surplus 
Property Program have recently trans- 
ferred to other divisions of the othce. 
Willis (. Brown is now assistant spe- 
clalist for aviation in the Secondary 
Education Division. Mr. Brown was 
first president of the Academy for 
Model Aeronautics, in Washington, 
D. C. His bachelor’s degree was ob- 
tained at Boston University. 

Silas M. Ransopher is now field rep- 
resentative in the Vocational Division. 
For a short period after World War IT, 
Mr. Ransopher was vocational educa- 
tion consultant in the War Department. 
His experience includes direction of vo- 
cational training In public schools, in 


industry, and in the armed. services. 
He also served in the educational pro- 


gram of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Ma. Ransopher received his 


bachelor’s degree fron: Kansas State 
College. 

Hartman C. Dignowity is now spe- 
elalist in trade and industrial education 
im the Vocational Division. He has 
been with the office since 1940, first in 
the war traming and later in the sur- 
plus-property programs. Earlier, he 
was director of trade schools in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and from 1935 to 1940, fore- 
man trainer and trade and industrial 
teacher trainer in the Texas State De- 
partment of Education. Mr. Digno- 
wity received his bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Texas and his M,. UA. 
from the same institution. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL KEYNOTE 


The public should not be a silent part- 
ner in American education. This was 
the keynote struck at a meeting of the 
Plauning Committee for the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
held in the U. S. Office of Education, 
in October. 

The Conunittee discussed the respon- 
sibility of State educational officials to 
broaden the flow of communication be- 
tween educators and the public. Con- 
sideration was given the problenis of 
extending public education into the 
thirteenth and fourteenth school years. 
The functions and organization of State 
Departments of Education were also 
considered. 

R. Lee Thomas, director, Division of, 
Elementary Schools of Tennessee, and 
chairman of the Conimuttee, states that 
the conference report would be referred 
to the State Departments of Educa- 
tion, and then to the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers for con- 
sideration at its Council meeting in Los 
Angeles, Calif., December 12-14. 


OFFICE EDUCATORS ABROAD 


John Lund of the School Adminis- 
tration Division has recently returned 
from Panama where he assisted the 
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Governmeut of Panama in making a 
Dr 
Luud was on assigument to the Institute 
of Inter-Amevican Affairs, which un- 
der auspices of the State Department 
nade arrangements for Dr. Lund’s par- 
ticipation in the survey. 


survey of its educational system. 


Woe ae 


Harry Jager, chief of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Serv- 
ice in the Vocational Edueation Divi- 
sion is due back from Hlawaii early in 
December. There he served as adviser 
on the further development of the euid- 
ance program of the school system. 
In the course of his visit, however, he 
reviewed all phases of the vocational 
education program, especially as they 
pertain to the expenditure of Federal 
funds. 


PROJECT CONTINUED IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


A program to reduce illiteracy among 
10,000,000 adults in America is being 
continued under Office, sponsorship 
through au additional grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The project, 
now in its second year, is under the 
directorship of Ambrose Caliver, spe- 
qahst for the higher education of Ne- 
groes. Under terms of the present 
grant of $25,000, the project can be ex- 
tended for a period not to exceed 2 
years. 

Working in cooperation with the 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, aud the National Conference on 
Adult Education and the Negro, the 
project is especially concerned with the 
education of 3,000,000 adult Negro illit- 
erates. The emphasis of the project in 
its present stage is on the preparation 
of materials and teachers. Plans also 
call for stimulating participation by 
educational institutions and community 
organizations in a Nation-wide pro- 
gram. 

Participating in the project are six 
Institutions of higher learning: Atlanta 
University, Fort Valley State College, 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College, Fisk University, Virginia 
State College, and Hampton Institute. 
In addition, Howard University, Miner 
Teachers College, and the Adult Eduea- 
tion Department of the Baltimore school 
system have cooperated. 
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During the past vear, 25 demonstra- 
Se e 3 
tion classes were couducted, and nearly 
200 teachers were tvained. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT STUDY 


A joint comuittee representing edu- 
cational and radio manufacturing inter- 
ests has planned a study of the purchase 
of radio equipment by schools, due to be 
published in 1948. The committee was 
scheduled to approve the survey ques- 
tionnaire and techuique late in October. 

The study is designed to find answers 
to these questions : 

1. What are the factors which deter- 
mine the selection of radio equipment 
by schools ¢ 

2. Who in the local school systems 
are responsible for the selection of 
equipment ? 

3. How are purchases financed ? 

4. What provisious are made for the 
maintenance of equipment ? 

The study is one of several planned 
by a committee which includes repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Education, 
National Education Association for 
Education by Radio, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Board of Education, and the Radio 
Manufacturers Association of America. 

The first of these studies, published 
late in 1946, was School Sound Sys- 
tems, the second, Recorders and Re- 
corded Program Players, is due off the 
press this fall. Theu in addition to the 
one described above. ave two others now 
being planned: one dealing with stand- 
ards for FM receiving sets for class- 
rooms, and the other dealing with trans- 
mitters and school broadcast station 
components. 


FUTURE HIGH-SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENTS 


During recent years something over 
70 percent, on the average, of youth of 
high-school age (14 to 17) attended 
school, according to the Research and 
Statistical Service. Because of a low 
birth rate during the thirties in com- 
parison with the forties so far, the num- 
ber of persons 14 to 17 years of age has 
been dechning, and it is predicted will 
continue to decline until 1950. From 
1950, then, the number of children of 
high-school age will increase at least un- 
til 1960, and thereafter depending, of 


, tive education. 


course, on the number of births in 1947 
and succeeding years. 

Similar considerations indicate that 
the supply of 18-year-old youth for col- 
lege freshman classes will be lowest in 
the fall of 1950 when there will be fewer 
than 2,000,000 in this age group; and 
greatest in the fall of 1964, when there 
will be over 3,000,000 18-year-olds. 

The table below, compiled by David 
'T. Blose, specialist in State school statis- 
tics, shows the estimated numbers of 
persons, 14 to 17 years of age, inclusive, 
for certain years in the next 15-year 
period. 


Persons, high- 
school age 


Persons, high- 
school age 


1946_____ 8,411, 000 = 1952_____ - 8, 189, 000 
1947_---_ 8, 215,000 1954_-___ 8, 493, 000 
19t32222= 8, 066, C00 1955_____ 8, 782, 000 
1949 == 7,996,000 1956_____ 9, 269, 000 
TD DOZS zee 7,964,000 1958_____ 10, 297, 600 
1839 8, 078, COO 1960_____ 10, 924, 000 


Office Publication Used In Peru 


Education in Peru, Bulletin 1946, 
No. 3, of the Office of Education, is to 


be translated into Spanish by the Pe- 


ruvian Government to be distributed 
among schools in that country. 

Education in Peru was published by 
the Office as one of a series in compara- 
It was intended to as- 
sist educational administrators in this 
country in evaluating credentials of 
students from Peru. 


Negro History Week 


“THE WHOLE TRUTH And Noth- 
ing But The Whole Truth” is the theme 
of the annual Negro Llistory Week 
program for February 8 to 14, 1948. 

Sponsored by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and Mistory, the 
program is designed to improve inter- 
group relations by increasing knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the participa- 
tion of Negroes in American life and 
culture. An understanding of the part 
played by all social, economic, and ra- 
cial groups in building our civilization 
is stressed as essential to a true inter- 
pretation of history. 

Special posters, monographs, reports, 
books, and other assistance may be se- 
cured from the Association, 1538 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington 1, D. C. 
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NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


American [fistory 


The Study and Teaehing of American 


History. Richard FE. Thursfield, Edi- 
tor. Washington, D. C., The National 


Conneil for the Social Studies, A De- 
partment of the National Education 
Association, 1947. 442 p. (Seventeenth 
Yearbook, 1946) $2, paper; $2.50, cloth. 

Offers practical assistance in attacking 
problems of instruction and classroom meth- 
ods, emphasizes desirable procedures aud ac- 
tivities in teaching and study, and provides 
guidance to the literature of American history. 
Discusses tests and measurements; considers 
what the study of American history can con- 
tribute in “One World 3” and stresses the need 
for developing the understandings and skills 
essential to building of loyal American 
citizens, 


History Textbooks 


A Study of National History Tert- 
books Used in the Schools of Canada 
and the United States. Washington, 
D.C., The American Council on Eduea- 
tion, The Canada-United States Com- 
mittee on Edneation, 1947. 81 p. (Pub- 
hieation No. 2 of the Canada-United 
States Committee on Education.) 

The purposes of the study are to discover 
the extent to which national history text- 
books used in the schools of Canada and the 
United States help the people of the two 
countries to knew and understand each other 
and to offer recommendations based on the 
facts discovered for the improvement of na- 
tional history textbooks as instruments of 


goodwill between Canada and the United 
States. 


Edueational Reconstruction 


Going To Sehool In War-Devastated 
Countries. A Publication of the Unit- 
ed Nations Edueational, Scientific and 
Cultnral Organization and the Com- 
mission for International Edueational 
Reconstruction. Washington, D. C., 


‘1947. 20 p. illus. 15 cents, single 


copy. (Address: Commission for In- 
ternational Educational Reeonstrne- 


tion, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton 6. D. C.) 


Describes going to school in the occupied 
countries during the war and in war-dev- 
astated countries today. Discusses rehahili- 
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tation and reconstruction of schools in war- 
devastated countries and lists the categories 
of needed assistance: Simple supplies; Mate- 
rinls and equipment; Looks and periodicals, 
and materials for their preparation; Fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and study grants for for- 
eign students; Educational missions; Volun- 
tary service projects. 


Guidance 


el Selected Bibliography of Guidance 
Materials, Yast Lansing, Mich., Mich- 
gan State College. 1947. 8 p. 


Prepared by Michigan State College, Insti- 
tute of Counseling, Testing and Guidance. 
Presents a annotated list of refer- 
ences on guidance which will be useful to 
schools assembling material on this subject. 
Contents: Section I, A Counselor's Personal 
Library ; II, Material Available for the Coun- 
seling Staff; IIT, A Recommended List for 
the General School Library. 


RECENT THESES 


These recently received theses are on 
file in the Library of the U.S. Office of 
Edueation, where they are available for 
interlibrary loan. 


selected 


Adult Edueation 


An Analytical Evaluation of the Con- 
tribution of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to Consumer Education. By Leone 
P. Forkner. Master’s, 1946. George 
Washington University. 196 p. ms. 

Describes the growth and structural organi- 
gation of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Evaluates the laws under which the Commis- 
sion acts, as they apply to consumer protec- 
tion and edueation. 


Armed Forees Criticisms of Our Rdu- 
cational System. By Catherine M. 
Finley. Master’s, 1947. George Wash- 
ington University. +45 p. ms. 

Presents favorable and unfavorable criti- 
cism of the American educational system, and 
shows the need for the reexamination of our 
philosophy of education in light of recent 
developments. 


Civilian Personnel Training in the 
Departmental Service of the Navy De- 


partment. By Theodora Lambros. 
Master’s, 1946. George Washington 


University. 15 p. ms. 
Traces briefly the history of civilian train- 


ing in the Navy Department, and describes 


the types of training needed in the various 
Bureaus of the Department. 


A Comparative Study of the Tran- 
seription and the Funetional Methods 
of Teaehing Llementary Shorthand, 
by Arnold C. Condon. Doctor's, 1945. 
New York University. 139 p. ms. 

Compares the results of teaching shorthand 
by the transcription and functional methods 
to beginning students at the University of 
Arizona, West Allis Tigh School in) Wiseon- 
sin, Greensboro Tigh School in Wisconsin, 
and Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina. Finds that the results favor 
the transcription method 
extended use. 


and suggests its 


The Construction and Evaluation of 
a Test in Junior Business Education. 
By Dorothy A. Richardson. 
1947. Boston University. 

Evaluates the test by administering it to 
100 ninth grade pupils who had just com- 
pleted a year's study of junior business edu- 
cation, 


Master's, 
(2 Dems 


Co-operative Office Practice Tiaining 
Plan for Suffield, Conneeticut. 
Mary E. Bond. Master’s, 1947. 
ton University. 98 p. ms. 


By 
Bos- 


Shows the need of correlating skills learned 
in school with those found in the business 
office. Discusses the purpose of a co-opera- 
tive work-experience plan as it is related to 
office training, the need for and duties of 
a coordinator in such a program, and the 
purpose of the office practice class, 


Cost Analysis of Student Field Kr- 
perience in Publie Health Nursing. By 
Vera Fry. Doctor's, 1945, New York 
University. 58 p. ms. 

Indicates that the cost of student field ex- 
perience to an agency is directly related to 
the number of highly paid professional work- 
ers participating in the program and_ the 
length of time spent in classes, group con- 
ferences, demonstrations, and field exeursions ; 
and that the public health nursing field-work 
student is a financial asset to the 
offering a field-work program. 


agency 


Demoeratic Experience and [duca- 
tion in the National League of Women 
Voters. By Sara B. Brumbangh. Doc- 
tor’s, 1942. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 115). 

Concludes that special interest in the im- 
provement of government and in education 
on the part of the League presidents has 
affected the educational program as well as 
the character of experiences which the League 
affords to its members and to the publie. 


Development of a Program in Print- 
ing Composition for the Government 
Printing Office Apprentice Sehool. By 
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Howard E. Stingle. Master’s, 1947. 
George Washington University. 91 p. 


Nis. 

Discusses the use of lectures, demonstra- 
tions, tours, projects, notebooks, research, and 
section maintenance in the apprentice school. 

The Distributive Education Coor- 
dinator. By Wilbur E. Keeling. Doc- 
tor’s, 1946. University of North Da- 
kota. 225 p, ms. 

Attempts to determine the duties of the 
coordinator as related to co-operative part- 
time classes, and the nature of his activities 
in the school and in the community, and the 
training and experience of coordinators. 


Employee Training Programs of Re- 


tail Organizations in Washington, 
D.C. By Helen K. Craig. Master’s, 


1946. George Washington University. 
65 p. ms. 

Analyzes personnel training procedures of 
eight leading retail stores. 

An KHvaluation of Four of the Out- 
standing Supervisory Training Pro- 
grams as Conducted by Governmental 
Agencies During World War IT in 
Washington, D.C. By Mary J. Adam- 
kiewicz. Master's, 1946. George Wash- 
ington University. 70 p. ms. 

Evaluates the Training-Within-Industry, 
Air Services Command, Navy Department, 
and Adjutant General’s Office of the Army 
Service Forces programs. 

A Functional Curriculum in Profes- 
sional Forestry. By Earl G. Mason. 
Doctor’s, 1943. University of Oregon. 
100 p. 

Analyzes data on the scope of the work of 
the professional forester. Develops a fune- 
tional curriculum in professional forestry in 


combination with instruction in general edu- 
eation. 


COURSES OF STUDY 

These courses of study were recently 
received in the Office of Education Li- 
brary. (For information regarding the 
courses listed, write to the sources indi- 
cated.) . 

Florida. State Department of Edu- 
ration. A Guide to Child Development 
Through the Beginning Sehool Years. 
Tallahassee, 1945. 63 p. (Bulletin no. 


53.) 
Florida. State Departinent of Edu- 
cation. Developing Understandings 


for Living in an Air Age. A Curricu- 
lum Guide for Air Age Education in 
Florida Elementary and Seeondary 
Schools. ‘Tallahassee, 1946. 35 p. 
(Bulletin no. 51) 
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“Pee 


Educational Meetings 


pe National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Dec. 12-14, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Secretary, Ratru Jonss, State 
Commissioner of Education, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

& American Vocational Association, 
Inc., Dec. 15-18, Los Angeles, Calif. 
secretary, L. H. Dennis, 1010 Vermont 
sive. NW.. Washington 5, D. C. 

& National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education, Dee. 
13, Los Angeles, Calif. Secretary, 
H. G. Hausreap, State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Olympia, Wash. 

> American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, Dec. 29-31, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Norvan 
New, Luxon, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

> American \Association of Tcachers of 
Journalism, Dec. 29-31, Philadelphia, 
Secretary, Norvat Neitz Luxon, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
> Modern Language Association of 
America, December 29-31, Detroit. 
Mich. Secretary, Percy W. Lone, 100 
Washington Square E., New York, 
Nee 

> American Association of Teachers of 
French, Dec. 27-29, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary, Grorce B. Warts, Davidson 
College, Davidson, N. C. 

> American Association of Teachers of 
Italian, Dec. 28-29, Detroit, Mich. 
Secretary, Joserit Rossi, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

> American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, Dec. 28-29, 


Long Beach, Calif. Public Schools. 
Airplanes and Airports. A Unit of 
Work for Second Year Children. 1945. 
77 p. mimeographed, 


Long Beach, California. Public 
Schools. Mow Record Keeping Has 


Telped Man's Progress. 
1946, 43 p. processed. 

New York (State). University. Ju- 
nior Aviation Communication: An In- 
dustrial Arts Work Book jor High 
School Pupils. Albany, 1944. 75 p. 

North Dakota. Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. North Dakota Klemen- 
tary Course of Study for Rural and 
Graded ~~ Schools. Bismarck, — 1945. 
309 p. 


Long Beach, 


Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Graypon §. 
Der.anp, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 

pe Speech Association of America of the 
National Education Association, Dee. 
29-31, Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, Loren D. Rein, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

> Music Teachers National Association, 
Dec. 30 through Jan. 2, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, Witrrep C. Barn, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 
> National Association of Schools of 
Music, Dec. 28-30, Boston, Mass. Sec- 
retary, Burner C. Turimity, Southwest- 
ern, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Association of Physics 
Teachers, Dec, 29-81, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, C. J. 
Overneck, American Institute of 
Physics, 57 E. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
> Vational Association of Biology 
Teachers, Dec. 29-30, Chicago, IIl. 
Secretary, M. A. Russeixi, 403 Califor- 
nia, Royal Oak, Mich. 

pe National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Dec. 27-29, Charlottesville, 
Va. Secretary, Crypr F. Kon, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

> National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, Dec. 29-31, St. Louis, Mo. Secre- 
tary, J. Murray Hini., Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, 
Ky. 

pe Society for Research in Child De- 
velopment, National Research Council, 
Dec. 27, Chicago, Il]. Secretary, C. E. 
Paumer, U. S. Public Health Service, 
National Institute of Health, Bethesda 
14, Md. 


Ohio. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Ohio High School Standards, 
1945. Music Education for Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Columbus, 1946. 


103 p. 
Oregon. State Department of Edu- 
cation, A Guide to the Program of 


Studies in the Hlementary Schools of 
Oregon. Salem, 1945. 155 p. 

Oregon. Department of Public In- 
struction. A Guide to the Program of 
Studies in Oregon High Schools. 
Salem, 1945. 96 p. 


The Educators’ Bulletin Board is pre- 
pared each month in the U. S. Office of 
Education Library. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 


remittance (check or money order) at 
the tine of ordering. 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


Free publica- 


New U. S. Office of Edutation 
Publications 


: 
o- 


Edueation in EI Salvador. 

eron D, Ebangh. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. Sl p., illus. (Bulletin 
1947, No. 3) 25 cents. 


One in the series of basic studies on educa- 
tion in a number of Central and South Amer- 
ican countries. Part of a prograni to promote 
understanding of educational conditions in 
the American countries and to encourage co- 
operation in the field of Inter-American 
education. 


By Cam- 


Camping and Outdoor Experiences in 
the School Program. By Helen K. 
Mackintosh. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 41 p.,illus. (Bulletin 

H947, No. #) 15 cents. 

Presents the possibilities of camping und 


outdoor experiences in the public-school pro- 
grain, with particular emphasis on day, over- 


night, week-end, and year-round caniping 
programs. Describes programs found in yvar- 


ious parts of the United States, and offers 
snggestions to schools on ways to begin such 
progranis. 


Schools for Children Under Six. By 
Mary Dabney Davis. 

Washineton, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 58 p.. illus. (Bulletin 

1947, No. 5) 20 cents. 


Reports o the status and need for nursery 
schools and kindergartens and gives answers 
to two questions: (1) What do we know about 
edneational facilities for children under six? 
and (2) How are nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens organized and operated? 
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New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Wood Properties and Paint Durabil- 
ity. By F. L. Browne, Forest Serv- 
1ce, 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 10 p. (Miscellaneous 

Publication No. 629) 10 cents. 
Information about how wood takes and 

holds paint; of interest to all who use paint 

on new wood. Supersedes Leaflet No. 62, 

Why Some Wood Surfaces Hold Paint Longer 

Than Others, 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Selected and Annotated Bibliography 
of Recent Air Age Education Text- 
Prepared by the Office of 
Aviation Traming, U.S. Civil .Aero- 
nautics Administration, 
Washington, U. 5S. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, 1947. 41 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Tree from the Office of Avia- 
tion Training, U. S. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Commerce Building. as 
long as the supply lasts. 


books. 


Lists materials published since 1944. In- 
fludes standard texts that incorporate such 
materials, 

Selected and Annotated Bibliography 
on the Professional Aspects of Avi- 
ation Edueation. Prepared by the 
Office of Aviation Training. U. S. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Washington, U. S. Civil Aeronautics 

Adminstration, 1947, 40 p. Mimeo. 

Free froin the Office of Aviation Train- 

ing, U. S. Civil Aeronautics .Adminis- 

tration, Commerce Building, as long as 
supply lasts. 

Receent publications, written for the educa- 
tor, Which deal with the objectives, scope, 
eurricula, and methods of aviation education. 
Commissions. 
Prepared under the supervision of 
Allen D. Manvel, Bureau of the 
Census. 


County Boards and 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 91 p. (Census Bureau 
Reports on Governmental Organiza- 
tron, No, 2) 


Based priniarily upon an examination of 
State statutes and codes, supplemeuted by 
State and publie 
Concerned with two aspects of 
county government: (1) 
bodies, and (2 


50 cents. 


reference to other local 
documents. 
county 


special-function boards and 


governing 


commissions, 

City Finances: 1945, Vol. 3—Statisti- 
eal Compendium. Prepared under 
the supervision of Allen D, Manvel, 
sureau of the Census. 

Washington, U.S. Government Print- 

We Oiice: 1017. 255 p. $1.25. 

Covers 397 cities having populations over 
25,000, 
expenditnres, enterprises, debt, and sinking 
and trust funds. 


LIBEARY OF CONGRESS 


Annual Report of the Librarian of 


Tables ou general revenue, genera) 


Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending 
June 30, 19146. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947, Free to h- 
braries and for official nse; $3 from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


538 p. 


Chapter I, “The Story Up to Now” by David 
C. Mearns, is a 215-page historical statement 
explaining the present status of the Library 
and the course of development by which it 
has become foremost among the great librar- 
ies of the world. 

OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT 

REPORTS 
United States Government Manual, 
1947. Second Edition (Revised 
through June 1, 1947). Prepared by 

Government Information Service. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 718 p. $1. 

Contains sections descriptive of every 
agency of the Federal Government in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches, 
Ineludes relating to quasi-oflicial 
agencies and public international organiza- 
tions. Appendix <A outlines the legislative 
background of Federal agencies abolished, 
transferred, or terminated snbsequent to 
March 4, 19383. 


TAREE 


sections 


COMMISSION 
Newsprint. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. (War Changes 
in Industry Series Report No. 22) 15 


Ot p. 


cents. 

Discusses the problems of production and 
consumption of newsprint, including our de- 
pendenee upon foreign sourees of supply. 
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LIBRARY 


Bb 


y) Rural Communities 


-are Making New Demands 


3 


on Education pes 


GG GY & 


THIS NEW BULLETIN is designed to help answer 
questions on the rural school’s part in good living. It 


will be useful to teachers, parents, and supervisors in discussion 
groups or in individual planning. It explains how rural teachers 


Send your order 
are working, calls attention to their difficulties, and shows scenes with remittance to Superintend- 


from schools that are meeting such demands through improve- ent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Discount of 25 percent on 
pages, illustrated. Price, 20 cents. orders for 100 or more copies. 


ment-of-living curriculums. ‘Text is keyed to bibliography. 61 
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Educational Plant Needs 
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U. 8. Governnient Announces 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY e 


U. S. Office of Education 


Published monthly 
ercept Angust and September 


Purpose 

The Congress of the United States estab- 
lished the United States Office of Kduca- 
tion in 1867 to “collect such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States 
and Territories; to ‘diffuse such infor- 
mation as shall aid in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems;” and to “otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” ScHoor LIFE serves toward carrying 
out, these purposes. Its printing is ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Indexed 


ScHoot Lire is indexed in Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, and in Education 
Index. 


Permission to Reprint 


Many requests are received for permission 
to reprint material published in ScHoor 
Lire. The U.S. Office of Education gladly 
gives such permission with the understand- 
ing that when excerpts of an article are 
repriuted they will be used in such a way 
that their original meaning is clear. 

Hiow to Subscribe 

Subscription orders, with remittance, 
should be sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Subscription price 
$1 per year; to foreign countries in which 
the mailing frank of the United States is 
not recognized, $1.50. Subscriptions may 
also be entered through magazine dealers. 
Single copies 10 cents. For orders of 100 
copies or more to be sent in bulk to one 
address within the United States, the Su- 
perintendent of Documents allows a dis- 
count of 25 percent. 


Oscar R. Ewine 
Fedcral Security Administrator 


JoUN W. STUDEBAKER 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 
IXENNETH O, WARNER 
Executive Assistant to the Commissioner 
GroRGE Kerry SMITH 
Chief, Information & Publications Service 


Editorial Offices 


Olga A, Jones, Editor in Chief, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


HOW ABOUT HOME WORK? 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Director | 
Division of Elementary Education ; 
TIS TIME, many persons think, for the development of a National . 

Commission on Home Work. <A major undertaking, it needs to 
be, with staff and research facilities and policy statements, a lay 
advisory committee, and possibly foundation support. 

The outline of the project would have to be worked out in detail, 
with possibly a series of reports to result. One report might be on _ 
the history of home work. It would be interesting to know how 
it came about: Was it started some cold blustery day when the school 
stove could not heat the classroom and the children went home and 
took their lessons with them? Or did some new college-trained — 
teacher leave her imprint on years of teaching technique because, 
remembering her long hours of home preparation for college classes 
and thinking to do as she had been done by, she sent her young — 
charges home with arms loaded to “prepare” to be educated? Or — 
did the slackening of chores at home imply a need to fill otherwise 
unclaimed time at home with educative tasks? .A subcommittee could — 
dig up these beginnings to give perspective. 

Then an investigation of current practices and trends might be 
valuable. ‘The investigators could begin their studies on the street- 
cars and school busses, weighing the academic loads of children and 
young people. They might get a statistical sample of home-work 
assignments by observing blackboards or listening to conversations 
of the homeward-bound. Here are some actual assignments as — 
reported by friendly youthful observers: 

Complete Lessons 63 and 64 in the Workbook, find some famous 
person’s birthday for each month of the year; find and memorize a> 
poem about trees; build a Roman villa in a shoe box, with appro- 
priate furniture and landscaping; find the cost of food items for a 
typical breakfast and bring the price list to school; produce and 
bring to school a sample of mold; pretend you are a sequoia tree 
and write your life history. 


Home-School Planning Suggested 


What children do in the hours between supper and bedtime is 
important. When father comes home after a hard day, ready to 
relax with his family, and proposes that they have some music 
together, does Junior say, “Sorry, Dad, I’ve got math to do”? When 
Mother says, “Who wants to help stuff the turkey”? does Sister say, 
“Wish I could, but ve got a theme to write”? Or do the folks 
propose a motor trip over the week end but meet with no enthusiasm 
because exams come Monday? Do Dad and Mother seriously ques- 
tion whether there is time for music lessons or drawing lessons, or 
Scout membership, or belonging to the team, because home work 
requires so much time? Do they wonder sometimes what education 
is, and who is responsible for it? The committee on practices and 
trends might have some answers to these questions. 

Possibly a committee of teachers could work on the problem of 
school experiences that can profitably extend over into out-of-school 
hours: such as finding what the daily paper says about matters under 
discussion in social studies, interviewing a neighbor who has specific 
experience to help on some problem, sorting over post card collec- 
tions to find some for the projector, or finding a recipe which illus- 
trates the use of fractions. (Turn to page 8) | 
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When the Citizens Federal 


Committee Organized in 1946 


AN ACTION PROGRAM 


Citizens Federal Committee Reports 


OUR ACTION recommendations 

for every American citizen are em- 
bodied in a progress report recently 
made by the Citizens Federal Commit- 
tee on Education, an advisory group to 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


These recommendations are: 


1. Check up on educational condi- 
tions in your own community. 

2. Work with organizations seeking 
to improve conditions. 

3. Get to know your children’s teach- 
ers. Show them they have your under- 
standing, friendliness, and support. 

4, Encourage able young people to 
consider teaching as a career. 


The Committee’s report states chat 
although teachers’ salaries over the Na- 
tion have gone up 13 percent on the 
average during the past year, the in- 
crease has been completely offset by the 
sharp rise in the cost of living. 


. 
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Six Million More Children 


The report also points out that the 
United States is by no means “over the 
hump” in overcoming the teacher short- 
age. ‘The situation has been tempo- 
rarily eased this year. The exodus of 
teachers to other fields has been slowed 
and there has been some rise in enroll- 
ments among students who intend to 
become teachers. But it is stressed 
that there are still in the schools about 
100,000 teachers who do not meet pro- 
fessional certification requirements. 
Recruits are needed to replace many of 
these and to meet the tremendous de- 
mand for teachers which will occur dur- 
ing the next 6 years as a result of the 
growth in the size of the school popu- 
lation. During the 1953-54 school 
year, it is estimated that there will be 
some 85 million children in the 5-to-17- 
year age group—about 6 million more 
than there are at present. 


The fundamental purpose of the 
Citizens Federal Committee report is 
to place the gains of the past year in 
perspective and to imdicate what re- 
mains to be done to remedy the damage 
done to our educational system during 
the war and immediate postwar period. 
The introduction and suminary of the 
report read as follows: 


Public Aroused 

“The present school year marks the 
begining ofa turn for the better in edu- 
cation in the United States. There is 
abundant evidence that the ominous 
deterioration of our educational system 
has been arrested. The drift of teachers 
to other fields has been slowed and some 
former teachers have been attracted 
back into the profession. There are 
indications of an increase in the number 
of young people preparing to be teach- 
ers. The public has become aroused to 
the danger threatening our schools and 
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in inany places has acted decisively to 
improve conditions. 

“We have a right to take satisfaction 
in these gains. But it is important that, 
in looking back, we do not forget the 
distance we still have to travel. Condi- 
tions in our schools are still far from 
satisfactory. Some of the hard-won 
gains of the past year have been can- 
celed by the sharp rise in the cost of 
The shortage of well-qualified 
teachers has simply been temporarily 
eased, rather than overcome. 


living. 


Trend Reversed 

“The Sub-Committee on The Teacher 
in Anerica offers this report in the be- 
hef that it 1s of the utmost importance 
that the gains of the past year be placed 
in proper perspective. We have made 
real progress. The down-trend of the 
past five years has been reversed. 
Thanks in part to the help of press, 
radio, and magazines, and advertisers 
who have made liberal donations of 
time and space, the American people 
have become increasingly aroused about 
school conditions. There has perhaps 
never been a time when citizens were 
more willing to support necessary 1m- 
provements in the schools. If public 
interest remains keen, we may be sure 
that whatever further steps are neces- 
sary will be promptly taken. But 
interest may wane if people get the im- 
pression that the gains of the past year 
spell the end of the educational crisis. 
That is why any progress report, such 
as this, must also stress what remains 
to be done.” 


“Citizens Look at Education” 

The progress report on American 
education is entitled Citizens Look at 
Education. It was prepared by the 
Subcommittee on the Teacher in Amer- 
ica, of which Dr. Kathryn McHale, of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, is chairman. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are: Walter D. 
Fuller, A. S. Goss, the Very Reverend 
Mousignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Walter G. Ingalls, and Matthew Woll. 
The subcommittee’s report was ap- 
proved by the full committee at its 
October meeting held in Washington, 


iD... 


Complete Report Available 
The Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education instructed the U. S. Office 
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of Education to publish the complete 
text of Citizens Look at Hducation and 
inake it widely available. The report 
has been distributed accordingly to the 
groups represented on the Citizens 
Federal Committee; to editors of edu- 
cational and general magazines, news- 
papers, radio commentators, writers; 
and to a few other groups. 

Single copies are available (until the 
limited supply is exhausted) to indi- 
vidual citizens interested in education. 
A copy may be obtained by writing to 


Citizens Federal Committee 
on Education 


The Citizens Federal Committee on 
Edueation includes representatives of 
broad segments of our national life. Its 
complete membership is listed below: 


Representing Agriculture 
A. S. Goss 
Epwarp A. O’NEAL 
JAMES G. PATTON 
Representing Business 


THOMAS C, BoUSHALL 

MarcGaret A. Hickey 

Paut H. NystTroM 
Representing Homemakers 


Mrs. J. L. BLArR BucK 
Mrs. L. W. HuGHes 
Dr. KATHRYN McHALE 


Representing Labor 
JoHN T. CoRBETT 
KERMIT EBy 
MATTHEW WOLL 
Representing Manufaeturing 
J. McDonaLtp CoMER 
WALTER D, FULLER 
Rogperr S. WILSON 
Representing Negro Groups 
J. L. Horace 
Mrs. EsteLte MASSEY OSBORNE 
P. B. Youne, Sr. 
Representing the Professions 


ALBERT J. HARNO 

Vicror JOHNSON 

RALPH GOETZENBERGER 
Representing Religious Groups 


Very Rev. Mscr. Freperick G. Hocu- 


WALT 
I. ERNEst JOHNSON 
Sato W. BARON 


Representing Veterans 


WALTER C. Hess 
WALTER G. INGALLS 
FRANK TISHKINS 


the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Conservation in School Lunches 


THE NATIONAL Food Conservation 
Program as outlined by the Citizens 
Food Committee offers a challenge to 
directors and supervisors, managers, 
and workers in school lunch programs, 
as well as teachers and pupils who get 
their noonday meal in the school cafe- 
teria or lunchroom. Some of the ways 
suggested in which schools through the 
school lunch program can cooperate in 
the food conservation program include: 

1. Serving only one piece of bread to 
each child, telling the child he may have 
a second piece if he requests it after fin- 
ishing the first one. 

2. Serving open-faced 
using a thick filling. 

3. Serving non-grain-product  des- 
serts when muffins, cornbread, biscuits, 
or gingerbread are served. 

4, Serving nonegg desserts or salads 
when sufficient eggs to meet the protein 
requirements are used in the main dish. 

5. Using potatoes instead of maca- 
roni, noodles, and spaghetti. 

6. Planning meals carefully to meet 
nutritional needs of pupils. 

7. Planning market orders carefully 
so as to buy enough to meet pupils’ 
needs and yet have no left-overs. 

8. Storing food properly so as to 
avoid waste by spoiling. 

9. Discarding only inedible parts 
when preparing foods. 

10. Making good use of plentiful 
foods. 

11. Wasting no food. 


sandwiches 


New Film on World Trade 


AMERICA’S STAKE in world trade 
is the subject of Round Trip, a 20-min- 
ute, 16-mm. sound film, which is based 
on a study by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. The film is suitable, says the 
Fund, for high school and college classes 
as well as adult audiences. A packet 
containing a film discussion guide and 
two pamphlets, Pore’gn Trade Means 
You and America’s Stake in World 
Trade, may be ordered from the Fund 
at 25 cents a packet. 

For information, write to the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Deaf Children Under Six Go to School ' 


by Romaine P. Mackie, Specialist in Education of Physically Handicapped 


HEN THE school bell rang in 
September, several hundred deaf 
children in the United States under the 
age of 6 entered schools especially pre- 
pared to meet their needs. This would 
not have been possible even a decade ago. 
Opportunities for young deaf children, 
as well as opportunities for various 
types of other young physically handi- 
capped, are only now being developed. 
An illustration of the new provisions 
for deaf children may be seen in New 
York City. where approximately 200 
children under the age of 6 entered 
either the Lexington School for the Deaf 
or Public School No. 47. Both of these 
long-established schools have been pio- 
neering, together with other educational 
institutions, in the development of fa- 
cilities for voung deaf children. 

The Lexington School, dating from 
167, is a residential school. privately 
controlled by a board of trustees under 
the New York State Department of Ed- 
ucation. A large proportion of its sup- 
port comes from public funds. Public 
School 47 is a day school maintained-by 
the city of New York. In each case, the 
program for young children was de- 
veloped because of certain evident needs 
of acoustically handicapped children. 
For example, deaf children have custo- 
marily entered elementary grades with 
little or no speech or means of communi- 
pation, and many of them have been 
further handicapped by social and emo- 
tional immaturity. These schools and 
others in the Nation are trying to solve 
some of the problems commonly found 
among deaf children. 

It is recognized by the staff of both 
the Lexington School for the Deaf and 
P.S. No. 47 that a program for acousti- 
eally handicapped children is identical 
in principle with a program for hearing 
children. The goals for the total devel- 
opment of the deaf child are the same as 
those for the normal child; but the deaf 
child requires, because of his limitation 


1 Both Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, superintendent 
of the Lexington School for the Deaf in New York 
City, and Harriet F. McLaughlin, principal of New 
York City’s Public Day School for the Deaf, Junior 
High School No. 47, contributed to this article 
through factual data, suggestions, and critical 
reading. 
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in hearing and speaking, very special- 
ized help and technical training. With- 
out this help in his daily sehedule he will 
not be able to grow and develop as a 
normal child should. 


The Lexington School for the Deaf 
In the program at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, emphasis is on the 
development of the whole child. Eaeh 
child is studied in an effort to learn his 
potentialities and to help him erow and 
When the young 
child enters the nursery, no effort is 
made to give him specialized tramimg 
until he is ready for it. For example. 
only after the child has become adjusted 
to the school and shows evidence of 


become self-reliant. 


readiness does the special teacher begin 
the training of such a teehmical skill as 
lip reading. The speech program is ap- 
proached Ihkewise in a natural way and 
is related to the environment. 
Organization and Practices 

When the division for young deaf 
children was first opened in 1937 as a 
part of the Lexington School. nearly all 


ee 


of these children under 6 years of age 
were day pupils. In the fall of 1947 
about half of the pupils under age 6 
were in the residential group, and at 
present there are many clildren as 
young as 3% years of age among the 
residential pupils. The superintendent 
of the school reports that this “has been 
accomplished without 
sojial damage.” 


emotional or 
Whenever possible, 
boarding children spend week ends with 
their 
gether with the close integration of the 
parents into the hfe of the school, con- 
tributes to the successful adjustment of 
the young deaf ehild in the 24-hour 
program of the Lexington School. 

The day-school children ave brought 
to school m the morning by their par- 
ents or guardians, and they are returned 
to their homes in the evenng. The 
school day, including Innch and_ rest 
periods, is from 9 in the morning until 
2:45 in the afternoon. 

There are three groups of children 
under 6, classified chiefly according to 
ages. These are Nursery I, Nursery IT, 
and Kindergarten. Nursery [ consists 
of children from 215 to 314 vears of age. 
Nursery TL is composed of children 
from 31% to 415. Children 414 and 5 
years of age are placed in the Kinder- 


families. This procedure, to- 


Courtesy— Lexington School for the Deaf 
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Through Individual Instruction Teachers Illustrate Action of Breath Sounds by Having Pupils Blow on Tissue 
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garten. ‘The school is staffed with nurs- 
ery school teachers, assistants, and 
teachers of the deaf. ‘Teachers-in- 
training from colleges and universities 
in New York and other States assist 
the regular staff. 

Durimg the school day each of the 
groups divides into two parts. For an 
hour and a half one group engages in 
outside activities on the playground and 
the other participates in inside activi- 
ties. The groups reverse each hour and 
ahalf. On the playground the children 
seem like hearing children. ‘They enjoy 
the usual nursery school equipment, 
laugh, run, choose playmates, use 
sWings and teeter boards, much as other 
children do. 

Inside the building the organization 
of the classes is that of a generally 
accepted nursery school and kindergar- 
ten. Even though a play atmosphere 
prevails and teacher activity 1s kept in 
the background, there 1s a definite em- 
phasis on conversation. The “talking” 
is always about situations in the en- 
vironment, such as putting on and 
taking off wraps or fastening shoes. 
This practice tends to prepare the child 
for later specific speech training. 

Tutoring has become an increasingly 
important part of the Lexington pro- 
gram. In order to establish a beginning 
communication pattern, young deaf 
children must have this individual tu- 
toring service. The first fixing of the 
skills of lip reading and speech can be 
done only when qualified teachers of 
the deaf are available to help each child. 
Because of the urgency of this need 
the number of technically trained tutors 
has mcreased within the last year from 
three to six. These instructors tutor 
children 5 years of age and younger. 
Each day they draw about 75 children 
from the “inside group” for individual 
periods of “language” development. 
These periods average approximately 
15 minutes for each child. 

The traming in the kindergarten is 
more direct than in the nursery school 
classes. JXindergarten children, in some 
instances, are grouped together for lip 
reading and speech, but most of the 
work, even in kindergarten, is still in- 
dividual. At this level, stress on con- 
versation becomes more serious. Vo- 
cabulary includes nouns, verbs, and 
some adjectives and is developed by the 
use of practical situations m which a 
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word like “warm” is related to “jacket” 
or to “sweater,” or “hot” is associated 
with “food.” Much of the teaching of 
the very young child goes on in an 
atmosphere of play. Instructors make 
use of the environment to develop vo- 
cabulary, but they also have in mind 
certain words they want the children 
to acquire. Every opportunity is seized 
upon to use these words in the environ- 
ment as they are needed and understood 
by the child. The word “shoe,” for 
example, even if not directly taught, 
would be woven into pertinent conver- 
sation and play activities. 


The Parents in the School 


Parent participation is a vital phase 
of the program. For many years the 
Lexington School has been pioneering 
in the development of parent education. 
Twenty years ago a social worker was 
added to the staff to help those adults 
who were emotionally disturbed by the 
hearing handicaps of their children. 
One of the first steps was the sponsoring 
of an orientation course. Parent par- 
ticipation and education have since con- 
tinued as an integral part of the school. 
When the department for young chil- 
dren was begun in 1937, it was therefore 
natural that the parent and child pro- 
grams should be closely interlocked. 

At present, 45 to 60 parents attend 
weekly meetings held at the school. 
Parent activities are geared to the needs 
of these adults. For example, there is 
consideration of the young deaf child, 
children in the middle grades, the 
adolescent group, and students ready 
for vocational training and placement. 
The courses are planned also to differ- 
entiate between the needs of parents of 
newly entered and previously enrolled 
pupils. In the orientation period, lec- 
tures are contributed by medical spe- 
cialists, department principals, the 
school psychologist, teachers, ‘and in 
some instances successfully employed 
graduates of the Lexington School for 
the Deaf. The staff psychologist aids 
parents in identifying problems and in 
assisting them toward better adjust- 
ments. From this close interlocking 
of the child and parent program, the 
fathers and mothers have become an 
active and effective part of the school. 
According to the superintendent, the 
parents represent one of the school’s 
greatest sources of strength. 


Other Features 


A. focal point in the program of the 
Lexington School for the Deaf is the 
emphasis on medical and health care. 
It is recognized, of course, that physical 
well-being is important to all children; 
but it is known that good health is even 
more essential to the welfare of the 
child who has an auditory defect. At- 
tention is given by the school to the 
general health of the children in order 
to safeguard not only the general 
growth of the individual, but also to 
prevent further damage to the auditory 
mechanism. An otologist, an ophthal- 
mologist, a pediatrician, and ‘other 
specialists check the health of the child 
im every respect. 

Another significant feature of the 
Lexington School is its participation 
in the training of teachers for the hypa- 
cusic. It cooperates with ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
Hunter College, and each year wel- 
comes student teachers from these and 
other institutions throughout the 
United States and assigns them to work 
with the children and _ staff. ‘These 
young people, trained through practi- 
cal experience at the Lexington School, 
go, out into the various parts of the 
country to become instructors of chil- 
dren with hearing impairment. 


New York City’s Public Day School 
for the Deaf No. 47 


Public (Junior High) School No. 47 
is the largest day school for the deaf 
in the United States. It dates from 
the year 1908, when it was organized 
by the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. ‘Through the years, both ele- 
mentary and junior high school chil- 
dren have been served by it. Many 
pupils attend this school until they 
enter one of the city high schools, where 
they are able to continue their educa- 
tion because of the foundation which 
has been laid in this special public 
school. 

One of the many advantages of this 
school is the bus service which trans- 
ports children to and from their homes 
each day. This is provided without cost 
by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. The father or an older child in 
the family brings the pupil to the school 
bus each morning; this relieves the 
mother of the responsibility of a long 
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trip to school. She is then free to at- 
tend to the needs of the other members 
of the family during the important “get- 
ting ready for school period.” 


Activities of the School 


The development of the whole child 
is accounted for in planning the pro- 
gram. The play interests, the art in- 
terests, the social interests, as well as 
the emotional needs of young children, 
are considered in planning their day. 
Individual work periods are provided 
for each child. At times, small work 
groups offer the best opportunity for 
realizing the desired objectives for each 
one. It is here that the resourcefulness 
of the teacher is manifested. The at- 
mosphere of informality is maintained 
by her, yet she is ever aware of the nu- 
merous speech and lip-reading opportu- 
nities which present themselves in the 
course of the day. The deaf child’s en- 
vironment might remain static if the 
teacher did not reckon with his natural 
desire for knowledge and attempt to 
make up for it through lip reading, 
speech, pantomime, and dramatization. 

While some of the children are play- 
ing in the outdoor court located in the 
center of the school, teachers are doing 
individual speech work with others. 
It is an intriguing spectacle to pass 
from room to room and see a young 
child, wearing earphones, seated on the 
teacher’s lap and being taught the be- 
ginnings of speech. As each one fin- 
ishes, he is given a card with a picture of 
the child whose turn is next. He goes 
to the playground and the one to come 
in is identified by means of the picture. 
The eagerness with which the child 
leaves his attractive outdoor toys and 
hurries in to “speech” is tangible evi- 
dence of the satisfaction he is deriving 
from these early speech efforts. 


Special Features 


There are several unique features in 
the nursery school and kindergarten at 
“47.” Outstanding among these are: 
The inclusion of 2-year-olds; study 
courses for parents of children with de- 
fective hearing; and provision for 
medical examination of infants sus- 
pected of deafness. 

The extension of the admission age 
downward to include 2-year-olds is un- 
usual in public schools. A number of 
public day schools in the United States 
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Through Hearing Aids Children Utilize Whatever Residual Hearing They May Have 


care for physically handicapped chil- 
dren of 3 years and older, but almost no 
public school provision is made for the 
care of children younger than this. 
According to the principal of New York 
City’s special school, age 2 is a very criti- 
cal period in the life of a deaf child 
because it is the time of greatest speech 
readiness. 

The nursery school was established 
primarily to salvage the early years of 
the deaf child’s life so that he would 
have the advantage of the rapid learn- 
ing that takes place during these years 
and thus would learn through speech 
and lip reading to communicate with his 
parents and others. 

If this need is met, it is believed that 
the possibility for normal development 
will be greatly increased. As stated 
previously, the deaf child is, in general. 
like his so-called normal brothers and 
sisters except that he lacks hearing and 
speech. Ifa way can be found for him 
to overcome these deficiencies by the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory means of 
communication, then his chances of be- 
coming, for all practical purposes, a 
normal person are greatly increased. 

Unique also in the program at Public 
School 47 is its new service of families 
where there are infants suspected of be- 
ing deaf. This service was instituted 
last year. Under the plan, the school 
advises parents and makes arrange- 
ments for medical examination and a 
cousultation for infants as young as 3 
months of age. The demand for advice 
and physicai examination for such 


babies comes particularly from families 
where there are other children known to 
be deaf or hard of hearing. Many par- 
ents who apply to the school have deaf 
children already enrolled in the school. 
This new service seems to meet several 
needs. It promises to offer values in 
prevention, it opens the way for early 
family and parent guidance and educa- 
tion, and it increases the possibility for 
laying the foundation for normal per- 
souality development. 

New York City’s P. S. 47 has recog- 
nized that parent participation is im- 
pevative. One of the tangible ways it 
is meeting this need is by the course 
given annually for mothers, fathers, and 
guardians of acoustically handicapped 
children. Many parents are frustrated 
in planning for such little ones. Many 
are seeking information concerning the 
home and school problems of the deaf 
child. In the course conducted by the 
staff of the school, parents secure au- 
thentic facts, and they also present their 
own problems The 
course includes: General principles of 
child care; facts concerning the causes, 
treatment, and prognosis of defective 
hearing conditions: services available to 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing under the 
New York City Board of Education and 
other public and private agencies. 

Through the guidance of the special 
school, parents come to have a better 
understanding of the limitations and 
possibilities of their children at the var- 
ions age levels and the extent to which 
they can be helped. Values other than 


for discussion. 
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the mere acquisition of facts and refer- 
ence to sources of tangible aid grow out 
of parent participation. Fathers and 
mothers change their attitudes and 
gradually lose their fear and feelings of 
frustration as they come to feel that 
there is something which they, as par- 
ents, can do to help their children and 
that it is possible for their children to 
grow into normal, useful. contributing 
members of society. The classes for 
parents, the principal reports, are well 
attended. Simee these courses were t- 
stituted, the children have been making 
much better adjustments both im the 
school and in the home. 


Summary 

These two schools for young deaf 
children in New York City are described 
as examples of educational institutions 
throughout the country which are pio- 
neering in making provisions for deaf 
children under the age of six. 

According to information supplied by 
the Volta Bureau, Washineton, D. C., 
there are in the United States around 
60 public and private schools for deaf 
children of preprimary age. Besides 
these schools there are still other public 
and private sources of aid for young 
acoustically handicapped children and 
for their parents. One example may 
be found in the local organizations 
affiliated with the American Hearing 
Society which hold clinics and sponsor 
parent activities mm various parts of the 
country. Other significant sources of 
aid are the orientation courses for par- 
ents and children which are conducted 
in some of the State schools for the deaf. 

These and other developments serve 
to indicate that the public school author- 
ities as well as the leaders in the private 
schools are recognizing more and more 
the importance of early training and 
opportunity for young deaf children. 


Chairman Named 


Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent 
of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., was chosen 
chairman of the Commission for Life 
Adjustment for Youth, at the first meet- 
ing of the Commission in Washington, 
December 1-3. (The full personnel of 
the Commission appeared in School 
Life, November 1947.) On the Com- 
mission, Dr. Willis represents the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 
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Savings Certificate Available 


A NEW school savings certificate, re- 
produced here, is available to all class- 
rooms enrolled in the School Savings 
Any teacher whose class- 
room is engaging in the program may 
obtain a certificate free of charge from 
the Savings Bond Office in each State. 


Program. 


INCREASE IN EVALUATION OF 
FOREIGN STUDENT CREDENTIALS 


During the first 2 months of the pres- 
ent fiscal year beginning on July 1, the 
Office of Education has received re- 
quests for the evaluation of foreign stu- 
dent credentials from 615 different 
students. The total number of requests 
for the corresponding period last year 
(1946) was 39+, and for the year before 
that (1945) 167, showing an increase of 
56.1 percent above 1946, and 268.2 per- 
cent above 1945. 

The 615 students whose credentials 
were presented for evaluation this year 
came from 73 different countvies. In 
terms of world areas, 331 came from 38 
different countries of Europe and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, ex- 
eluding India; 180 from the countries 
of the Near and Far East, including 
India; and 104 from the other American 
Republics. 

The evaluation of the credentials re- 
ceived during the period under consid- 
eration involved translation of the key 
credentials into English from 18 differ- 
ent languages. 


A list of the countries from which ecre- 
dentials of 10 or more students were 
received by this Office during July and 
August 1947, arranged according to the 
number of students from each country, 
follows: China, 51; Greece, 47; Ger- 
many, 41; Italy, 30; India, 29; Canada, 
27; England, 24; Palestine, 22; Mexico, 
20; France, 19; Hungary, 19; Norway, 
19; Colombia, 16; Brazil, 15; Poland, 
14; and Turkey, 14. 


Geographers Meet 


THE 1947 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers 
will be held at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, December 27-29. 

The program concerns two major | 
functions of geographic instruction: 
Its place in the college curriculum and 
for the professions other than teaching. 
Under the latter category consideration 
will be given to traming of geogra- 
phers for business, transportation, land 
usage, government service, and national 
cefense. 

The Council will join the American 
Society for Professional Geographers 
and the American Association of Geog- 
raphers in a meeting devoted to train- 
ing geographers for our national de- 
fense program. 

Alfred H. Meyer, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Indiana, is president of the 
Council. 


How About Home Work? 


(From page 2) 


A parents’ committee could then per- 
haps reverse the process and suggest 
school-work assignments to extend im- 
portant home learnings. Eventually 
such activity could lead to home-school 
planning for the learning experiences of 
children and young people which would 
obliterate the lines of school learning 
and home learning; and which would 
help us all to understand better the 
kinds of experiences children need and 
how homes, schools, and communities 
can work together to provide them. 

Such an outcome could justify a Na- 
tional Commission. Of course, the same 
outcome may have been secured by some 
schools and homes without it. It would 
be interesting to know. Who is ready to 
report ? 
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The Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction 


by John Barrow, Assistant Specialist, International 
Educational Relations Division 


RE YOU WONDERING about the 
best way to dispose of a stack of 
physical education magazines? 

Have you always been especially in- 
terested in France, and do you want to 
know what you can do to help over 
there now? 

Are you especially eager to help Jew- 
ish children in Europe? 

Do you get letters from friends 
abroad who want to study in the Umited 
States? 

Would you like to send books to 
devastated schools in the Philippines? 
Italy? China? 

Do you know about the rehabilitation 
work being carried on in France and 
Germany by American relief agencies? 

Would you enjoy corresponding with 
a boy or girl or school in Korea, or Bel- 
gium, or Germany? 

Would you like to spend next summer 
in a work camp in Europe, helping to 
rebuild a community ? 

How could you find a way to fulfill 
your desire? 

The answers to these and similar ques- 
tions may be found in the C7/'R Hand- 
book which lists nearly two hundred 
agencies that are concerned in one way 
or another with helping educational 
forces of the world to get back on their 
feet. 


What CIER Means 


CIER stands for the Commission for 
International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, whose headquarters are at 744 
Jackson Place NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. It is an agency for gathering 
information on the various programs 
for educational rehef and for letting 
each organization know what other 
organizations are doing. Its own state- 
ment concerning its origm and purposes 
follows: 

Recognizing the importance of providing 
for an authoritative appraisal of needs, for 
the stimulation of effort, and for the coordi- 


nation of planning and operations relative to 
educational reconstruction, the American 
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Council on Edueation organized, during the 
spring of 1946, a series of conferences of 
representatives of the Department of State, 
the U. 8S. Office of Education, UNESCO, 
UNRRA, and the leading educational organi- 
zations. These conferences resulted in the 
formation of the Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction, aided by 
an initial grant froin the 
Corporation. 

[The purpeses are] To inform the Ameri- 
ean people of the educational needs of youth 
and adults in the war-devastated countries, 
serving particularly as a channel for coim- 
inunieating to American organizations urgent 
needs for assistance reported to the Commis- 
sion by UNESCO, UNRR.A, and governmental 
agencies here and abroad. 


Carnegie 


To assist American organizations in plan- 
ning and developing effective programs of 
educational rehabilitation and reconstruction 
by providing advice and aid in seeuring perti- 
nent information from governmental and 
other sources concerning facilities for ship- 
nent of materials and the sending of advisory 
Tissions. 

To effect working relationships and coordi- 
nated planning between voluntary agencies 
in the United States and other contributing 
countries. 

When we think of the conditions in 
the war-devastated countries, we are 
likely to think that we must put all our 
efforts into providing the minimum of 
food and clothing; if people are not 
kept alive, there is no point in any of 
our planning for the future of the 
world. And yet, we realize, as Gregor 
Avemer has said, that it is just as im- 
portant to put hope in people’s minds as 
to spread fertilizer on their farms; that 
saving men’s bodies without uplifting 
their souls may be of little value ulti- 
mately, We cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that education must share priority 
with food and clothing. 


Contributions From Many Sources 


In the past year and a half more than 
three hundred organizations haye re- 
sponded to CIER; they contributed 
more than $100,000,000 for educational 
reconstruction abroad, exclusive of 
food, clothing, and other relief. Con- 
tributions have come from school clul- 


dren, teachers. college students, church 
members, scientists. Itbrarians, club 
members, business men, and others who 
are responding to the demands of the 
world situation. 

We are not to expect UNESCO (the 
United Nations Educational. Scientific. 
and Cultural Organization) to carry 
the responsibihty for educational re- 
covery. UNESCO was set up not as a 
relief agency but as a permanent or- 
ganization for cultural cooperation. It 
is true that it early had to establish a 
section on educational rehabilitation, to 
ascertain needs and to correlate relief 
programs; but this section does not 
have funds to meet the needs. While 
UNESCO is getting its pecuhar prob- 
lems worked out, it looks to CIER to 
stimulate the efforts of the private 
agencies and to coordinate these efforts. 


Some of the Needs and Services 

Some typical needs that are recog- 
nized by the various agencies which are 
in touch with CIER and some of the 
services they are rendering may be 
listed as follows: 

There is a great dearth of eduea- 
fional and seientific materials, espe- 
elally those needed in visual education, 
teacher 
As one example of what has 
been done, we cite the work of the 
American Association of University 
Women, which has collected and sent 
hundreds of of school sup- 
phes—tablets, pencils. pens, ink, rulers, 
etc.—to Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, China. Austria. Italy, Korea, 
and other countries; also, subscriptions 


in technieal sehools, and in 
training. 


cartons 


Greece, 


to professional journals. Other organ- 
izations are helping mm various ways; 
but it will be a long time before we can 
send enough blackboards and other 
classroom equipment; — laboratory 
equipment and supphes: audio-visual 
equipment; special instruments for 
medical, dental, agneultural. and vo- 
cational education; athletic and recre- 
ational equipment: musical  instru- 
ments and parts; and art reproduc- 
tions and supplies. 


Books 


needed, Technical, scientific, and pro- 


and periodicals are sadly 
fessional journals published since 1959 


ave in demand. Standard works of 
general reference, historical writings, 


and literary classics: textbooks for use 
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in universities, teacher traiming, tech- 
nical institutions, and secondary educa- 
tion; printed music; maps and outline 
maps—these are examples. CIER has 
records of 2,500,000 books that have 
been distributed; more than a hundred 
different organizations have partici- 
pated in this type of relief; but there 
still is not enough money in sight to 
take care of the needs. 

The World Jewish Congress has col- 
lected and shipped several hundred 
thousand books to Jewish schools in 
devastated areas. 

Gifts of books and periodicals, up to 
70 pounds, may now be sent to Japanese 
nationals. Packages must be ad- 
dressed: Chief, Civil Information and 
Education Section, General Headquar- 
ters, Supreme Commander for the Al- 
hed Powers, APO 500, % Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Address labels must be marked “For 
Military Agency Gift Publications” 
with inner labels in package indicating 
intended recipients. A letter should 
also be sent to the foregoing address list- 
ing publications sent and naming in- 
tended recipients. 

A similar system works for Germany 
(except for the Russian zone). 

Fellowships, scholarships, and study 
grants are desired, especially for mature 
students or teachers who want to come 
to America to learn newest theories and 
methods. The expression “exchange of 
persons” has been commonly used, when 
what is really meant is opportunity for 
individuals to have experiences in other 
countries, 

At this time all private organizations 
need to restudy their programs for this 
kind of service in the light of the Ful- 
bright Act and the Mundt Bill. The 
Fulbright Act provides transportation 
for students coming to America and aid 
for Americans going abroad for edu- 
cational purposes. The Mundt Bill, 
which has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, provides for further aid to 
international education. It has not yet 
passed the Senate. 

To administer the funds under the 
provisions of the Fulbright Act, educa- 
tional foundations are being set up or 
will be set up in China, the Philippines, 
Burma, Egypt, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, the 
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Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, 
France, Hungary, Austria, Poland, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Siam, Greece; 
Italy, Iran, Turkey, Finland, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Educational missions to and from 
devastated countries. Well-known are 
the educational missions that were sent 
to Japan and Germany to survey condi- 
tions and to make recommendations for 
improvement of educational programs. 
Not so well-known is the medical teach- 
ing mission sent by the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee to Czechoslovakia, July 
3—September 1, 1946. Realizing that it 
would not be enough to send modern 
medical instruments and supplies to 
countries that had long been cut off from 
Western advances in medicine, that 
committee decided to send a group of 
leading specialists in surgery, pediat- 
rics, ete., to teach the use of the new in- 
struments and medicines. The report 
of the mission furnishes one of the most 
thrilling chapters in modern friendship 
and should inspire other groups to un- 
dertake other services. 

There are many problems connected 
with this type of aid. Such projects 
should be carefully thought out, with a 
long-range vision of their relation to 
the future of the professions involved. 
In this, as in other attempts, the two- 
way emphasis should be remembered. 
And provision should be made for im- 
mediate and constant follow-up 
activities. 

Here is another sample of what is 
going on: At the request of UNRRA 
and the Ethiopian Government, the 


Brethren Service Committee is sending. 


six men and their wives to work under 
the Ethiopian Ministry of Agriculture 
for 1 year, the men to teach the Ethio- 
pian farmers to handle the power equip- 
ment provided by UNRRA and to as- 
sist ‘in soil conservation, animal hus- 
bandry, marketing, etc.; the wives to 
assist in programs of child care and 
guidance, nutrition, community recrea- 
tion, and craft work. 

For 1948 CIER is proposing a project 
in teacher education. Various teacher 
ercups in the United States will invite 
teachers from abroad to a program like 
this: A week of orientation; 1 or 2 
months of observation of the best prac- 
tices in American education; a 4-week 


seminar synthesizing recent trends and 
methods in teacher education; partici- 
pation in the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association; and 
participation in various summer educa- 
tional conferences, institutes, and sum- 
sessions. Selected leaders from 
abroad will be able to observe recent 
advances in child care, visual education, 
educational administration, educational 
psychology and other fields. It is be- 
lieved that teaching the teachers of 
teachers is one of the quickest ways to 
get results. The expenses of the par- 
ticipants, between $2,000 and $2,500 for 
each, will be met by American sponsor- 
ing organizations. 

Service projects, such as work camps, 
offer concrete ways to help in the other 
countries. This past summer 4 were 
carried on in Europe; and the request 
has come for 30 next summer. Each 
camp had a collection of about 80 books 
for international understanding. The 
main task in each camp was the rebuild- 
ing of a school; but they also carried on 
community projects in adult education 
and recreation. And it is a question as 
ts who received the most educational 
benefit, the workers or the communities. 

UNESCO is being asked to collect 
and disseminate information on this 
type of service. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
activities of this type was found in the 
neighborhood centers set up by the 
American Friends Service Committee in 
Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Freiburg, Co- 
logne, and Berlin—centers for recrea- 
tion, ecueation, health, and crafts, 
operated by German personnel with 
supervision by and assistance of Ameri- 
cans. 

In CIER’s 1947 project for Class 
Memorials for Pducational Reconstruc- 
tion graduating classes of high schools 
and colleges were asked to put their 
class memorial funds in the form of 
gifts to foreign schools and students; 
and CIER offered Certificates of Merit 
in recognition of such worthy action. 
One hundred twenty-six classes, at last 
report, responded to this appeal and 
contributed over $11,000. They repre- 
sented 34 States and the Territories of 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii. The largest 
single contribution was $600. The gifts 
were in the form of materials or equip- 
ment. books, and money; and the gifts 
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were made through the recognized agen- 
cies or in cash through CIER or 
UNESCO. The appeal is being sent 
oui to 1948 classes also. 
At a time when much current read- 
ing gives the impression that all efforts 
are being used towards planning the 
next war, it is encouraging to be re- 
minded of these several hundred organi- 
zations and the thousands of citizens, 
young and old, who are sacrificing to 
heip the people of other nations take 
their place in the family of nations 
again. ‘These contributors, by their 
deeds, are expressing the hope that the 
sum of all efforts will be enough to keep 
the world at peace. 


Educational Meetings 


American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, Jan. 22-24, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Secretary, Sur Spencer, 130 E. 
22d St., New York 10, N. Y. 


American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, Jan. 29-30, Rye, N. Y. Director, 
CorNenius Krust, 1219 Sixteenth St. 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, Inc., January 17, Baltimore, 
Md. Secretary, A.G. DuMez, 32 South 
Greene St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Association of American Colleges, 
Jan. 12-14, Cincinnati, Ohio. Secre- 
tary, Guy E. Swnavery, 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Association of Schools and Colleges 


of the Methodist Church, Jan. 14-15. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Secretary, Boyp M. 
McKeown, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 


College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, Jan. 8-9, New York, N.Y. Secre- 
tary, Guenn W. Howanp, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N. Y. 


National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, Jan. 9-10, New York, N. Y. 
retary, K. L. Winson, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 


Sec- 


Presbytcrian College Union, Jan. 14— 
15, Cincinnati, Ohio. Secretary, F. L. 
McCuurr, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo. 
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NAVY RECRUITING POLICY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by Rear Adm. T. L. Sprague, U.S. Navy, Chief of Naval Personnel 


Tn consultation with educational 
leaders the United States Navy has de- 
veloped a recruiting policy for the high 
schools and vocational schools of the 
country. The Navy seeks to retain the 
active support of school authorities by 
maintaining relationships upon a plane 
acceptable to them in every respect. 
It proposes to implement its policy by 
developing a program based on the fol- 
lowing outline: 


The Navy Wants Its Prospective Re- 
cruits in the High Schools To: 


(1) Not leave school prematurely 
and to graduate if possible. 

(2) Learn the vocational-career op- 
portunities of the Navy as they learn 
other occupational information i 
school. 

(8) Prepare for the Naval service 
while still in school by (a4) scheduling 
subjects contributive to their future 
needs, such as mathematics, physical 
sciences, and vocational subjects; (0) 
taking advantage of the health educa- 
tion and physical fitness program of 
the school. 


The Navy Needs: 


(1) One hundred and thirty-one 
thousand new eulistments during the 
present fiscal year to maintain the 
strength authorized by Congress. 

(2) A large number of high school 
eraduates and other competent young 
men who can qualify for traiming in 
electronics and other highly technical 
fields. 

(3) The support of educators in its 
democratic program to maintain na- 
tional security through voluntary en- 
list ments. 


The Navy Directs Its Recruiters To: 


(1) Contact groups of students with- 
in the school only through the estab- 
lished channels of the institution, and 
in the presence of advisers appointed 
by the school administration. 

(2) Avoid all proselyting of students 
who can possibly remain in school. 

(3) Talk only to seniors within the 
school about enlisting after graduation. 

(4) Talk to other groups within the 


school only when invited to do so by 
the school authorities (occupations 
classes, vocational groups, etc.). 

(5) Schedule carefully all appear- 
ances in advance and keep all appoint- 
ments. 

(6) Make a vocational-career 
proach to the Naval service. 

(7) Stick to the facts and make no 
false promises. Make no use of “bally- 
hoo” or sentimentalism. 

(8) Point out factually the advan- 
tages of the Naval service as it relates 
to education, technical training, re- 
muneration, experience, and world 
travel. 

(9) Point out the physical, mental, 
and moral qualities required. The 
Navy cannot accept men with police 
records or habits inimical to their ship- 
mates. 


ap- 


The Navy Offers To: 


(1) Assist vocational counselors, 
teachers of occupations courses, voca- 
tional instructors, librarians, home 
roonl sponsors, assembly directors, club 
leaders, and others who may want help 
or information in presenting the Navy 
program to interested groups of 
students. 

(2) Supply available speakers, mov- 
ies, and other niaterials which may be 
desired by the schools, and assist in 
Career Days, guidance workshops, and 
vocational institutes. 

(3) Arrange for teachers, science 
classes, and other groups to visit avail- 
able Naval establishments. 


The Schools Can Help By: 


(1) Making sure that the vocational- 
career opportunities of the Navy are 
presented to their students along with 
other occupational information pre- 
sented in the school. To help imple- 
ment this program each high school and 
vocational school will be sent a kit of 
factual material. Additional copies of 
most of these items ean be furnished 
upon request. 

(2) Relaying this information to 
their students through their guidance 
programs, occupations courses, or li- 


braries. A Navy section of catalogued 


il 


material in the school libraries will 
enable students to refer to it as needed. 

(3) Presenting the operation and 
function of the Navy as a part of the 
study of American Government. 

(4) Providing a sound health and 
physical fitness program. 

There are 214 million young men be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 19 who have 
dropped out of school. Practically all 
of these men had a year or more of high 
school, but most of them left without 
having the career opportunities of the 
Navy pointed out to them. 

There are about 3 million boys in the 
high schools and vocational schools of 
the country. The educators who have 
conferred with the Navy have agreed 
that no vocational guidance program 1s 
complete which fails to point out the 
occupational opportunities available 
through the Navy in its 80 skilled trades. 
Nor is any guidance program complete 
which fails to point out these and simi- 
lar opportuuities to the boys who drop 
out of school short of graduation. Tn 
other words, it is believed that facts 
about the Navy have a definite value to 
the secondary school program, and it is 
sincerely hoped that the schools will 
make the Navy an integral part of their 
vocational guidance program. 

The schools have an opportunity to 
help keep America strong through the 
democratic process of voluntary enlist- 
ments, and their assistance is sought in 
the counseling, traiming, and selection 
of recruits who can best benefit by the 
Navy program. 


School Bus Travel in Florida 
Increases 


THE transportation of schoo] children 
in Florida increased in 194647 over the 
previous year, according to a report re- 
cently released by State School Super- 
intendent Colin English. 

In 194647, the number who rode 
school busses was 106,857, an increase 
of over 9,000 above 1945-46. In oper- 
ation last year were 1,521 busses, an 
increase of 87. They covered 68.440 
miles a day, 4,000 miles more than the 
average for the previous year. Forty 
percent of that mileage was over un- 
graded dirt roads. 

State aid for transportation in Flor- 
ida last year amounted to $1,779,050. 
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Children and Youth 


in Rural-Industrial Areas 


by Amber Arthun Warburton, Executive Secretary, 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 


MONG THOSE who might be 
A called the “forgotten children” in 
our Nation are thousands of boys and 
girls who live in rural areas but who are 
not associated with the land in the tra- 
ditional manner. Rural communities 
frequently lag in provision for educa- 
tion, health, and welfare facilities. 
Problems arising from lack of these 
services pyramid when industrial meth- 
ods invade the economy and the simple 
community organization developed for 
rural living. Children are among those 
most affected in the transitional stages 
of social and economic adjustments. 

The Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth focused attention on the prob- 
lems of boys and girls in two such areas 
at an Institute held in October at the 
National Education Association head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. This 
conference delved into problems of chil- 
dren in rural coal mining areas and 
those of youth in the familes of mi- 
grant farm workers. Suggested action 
concerning both groups emerged from 
the Institute and are herewith reported 
upon. briefly. 


Boys and Girls in Mining Areas 


Interest during the first day of the 
conference was concentrated on what 
the people in Harlan County, Kentucky, 
were doing to improve the quality of 
living for boys and girls in their com- 
munity. Harlan County is an example 
of a rnral-industrial area in the process 
of change. 

Democratic processes had little time 
to take hold and develop educational, 
health, and welfare services to meet the 
needs of the Harlan County population, 


_ which tripled in the 1910’s and doubled 


in the 1920’s. Shortly after the turn of 
the century, coal mine tipples began to 
dot the mountainsides of Harlan County 
and much of eastern Kentucky. Bitu- 
minous coal mining operations began 
to displace farming as the major occu- 
pation of the people. Coal mine oper- 


ators often built schools, houses, stores, 
clinics; and hired teachers, principals, 
doctors, and nurses. 

Last spring the Harlan County Pub- 
lic Schools and the County Planning 
Council invited the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth to help arrange a 
4-day conference. Problems had ac- 
cumulated and the Harlan people 
wanted to do something about them. 
It was decided that the program should 
provide for free discussion of conditions 
and possible solutions for problems re- 
lating to the guidance of children and 
youth, health and nutrition, vocational 
adjustment, and child welfare to pre- 
vent delinquency. Representatives from 
State colleges, the University of Ken- 
tucky, State, Regional, and Federal 
Government agencies, and other organi- 
zations concerned with children were 
invited as consultants to contribute 


» from their experiences.” 


Plans formulated at the Harlan 
County Guidance Tnstitute began to be 
translated into school and community 
action. In the first of a series of local 
radio broadcasts scheduled to continue 
discussions about problems of interest 
to the Institute, the leader of the panel 
cliscussion began: 

“Now that our schools are under way 
and we have a chance to look back at the 
Tnstitute, how does it stack up? What 
are the impressions left ?” 

“Well.” said the supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, “I couldn’t help 
thinking as I sat through the sessions 
that in spite of the difficulties of our 
times, not only here in Harlan County 
but all over the country, we have a lot 
of resources—a lot of power and 
strength in our schools for creative 
work.” 

“Yes,” commented a principal, “you 


1The Harlan County Guidance Institute was 
sponsored by the county public schools and the 
Planning Council with assistance from the Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth. Any county inter- 
ested in a similar institute should write to the 
Alliance at 1201 Sixteenth St. NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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arecertainly nght. I thought the Insti- 
tute served two purposes. It helped us 
to see more clearly how many angles 
there are to teaching and school admin- 
istration and also how much we have in 
the way of resources—especially human 
resources—here in the County through 
which we can meet the needs of young 
people.” 


Washington Institute’s Goals 


The Institute held in Washington 
hoped for two types of outcomes. With 
the wider representation present, the 
Harlan people would give further con- 
sideration to their problems and the 
partial solutions snggested by their own 
Institute and perhaps gain additional 
ideas. The other outcome had to do 
with how the Harlan County experi- 
ences can be translated to help other 
communities with similar problems de- 
velop better communities. This time 
the Harlan people—the county super- 
intendent of schools, the supervisors of 
elementary and secondary education, a 
principal, the coordinator of vocational 
education, two teachers. a representa- 
tive of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union, two physicians. a farmer, and 
two high-school students—were the “ex- 
perts”; and the Columbia professor and 
representatives from Tederal Govern- 
ment agencies who had been at the Har- 
lan Institute were to be the “work 
horses,” as the discussion leader de- 
seribed the assembled panel. 

Certain guideposts emerged from 
these discussions. The Harlan County 
people have a Community Planning 
Council which they believe is the back- 
bone of their effort to do a better job at 
community ving. Through the Plan- 
ning Council, public interest is rallied 
in studying community needs, apprais- 
ing resources, and designing action. 
Since problems vary between localities 
within the county, related local organi- 
zations With broad representation from 
all elements of the community are con- 
sidered fundamental to achieving their 
goals. 

The interrelation of problems de- 
mands close coordination of community 
activities. For example, one of the 
more serious problems in’ Harlan 
County is that of school-age children 
out of school. What are the results? 
Agegravation of juvenile delinquency, 
young people poorly equipped as citi- 
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zens and without skills for the jobs need- 
ing to be done. The county superin- 
tendent of schools reported that in a 
recent study made of Harlan County 
schools by the University of Kentucky, 
it was found that enrollment is better 
than the average of five surrounding 
counties and better than the average of 
the State, but that the ability of the 
schools to hold children enrolling is 
below the average of the surrounding 
counties. 

Nonattendance is recognized as a seri- 
ous symptom of many things that are 
wrong. A group of parents made a sur- 
vey of out-of-school vouth in several 
mining camps. They found that chil- 
dren were out of school because of ill- 
ness, adequate school bus service. in- 
ability to “get-along” in school, and 
indifference of parents. The parents 
who made this study were impressed by 
the dilapidation of the houses and 
yards and poor housekeeping methods 
that characterized many of the homes 
from which the children were not in 
Poverty together with ignor- 
ance of the ingredients that go into the 
“eood” home and the “good” community 
accounted for much of the nonattend- 
ance problem, they thought. 

The school people named other faec- 
tors accounting for nonattendance. 
Crowded classrooms, inadequate school 
building and playgrounds. lack of 
equipment, low teachers’ salaries result- 
ing in high teacher turn-over and often 
making necessary teacher replacement 
from recruits with substandard qualifi- 
cations, curriculum poorly adjusted to 
mdividual needs, and mobility of the 
mining camp families. All of these 
contributed to the problem of nonat- 
tendance. Inadequate public funds for 
school purposes was basic to most of 
these problems. 

But the Harlan people are determined 
to keep their boys and girls in school 
and decided that necessarily their work 
must divide itself into two types—those 
that can be accomplished without money 
but with full utilization of community 
resources now available, and those that 
need money. 

An illustration was given during the 
discussion of a rural school in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, that began remedial 
measures several years ago to do some- 
thing about a group of maladjusted 
children who were complicating the 


school. 


school problems. The situation was at- 
tacked from many angles simultane- 
ously, but most important to the 
guidance program that emerged was the 
organization of a school clinic to pro- 
vide physical examinations for the 
children. The findings of the medical 
exanunation, together with a_ testing 
program, gave the teachers information 
to study each child and develop a pro- 
gram for him to be carried out at school 
and in the home. Parents were urged 
to be present at the physical examina- 
tion and thus were brought into the 
school. They were offered opportunity 
to help with the health program, the hot 
lunch program, the library, art exhibits, 
improvements in the school bmilding 
and playgrounds, and other activities 
designed to enrich the school experience 
for the children and make more pleasant 
community living. Enthusiasm for the 
goals toward which this school is work- 
ing spread to the community generally 
and to other schools in the county. And 
although the schools in this area also 
operate on comparatively restricted 
budgets. it was found that by full utili- 
zation of community resources many of 
the important needs of the children 
could be met. 

The Harlan people reported that 
they have a good start in this same di- 
rection. A county-wide health com- 
mittee has been organized and similar 
local school committees being 
formed. The possible use of mining 
eamp chnies for the medical examina- 
tion of the children is being explored. 
County and local nutrition committees 
ure preparing to study nutritional 
needs as revealed in the physical ex- 
aminations of the children, and school 
Iineh programs and nutrition educa- 
tion at the various gerade levels are be- 
ing planned to meet the individnal 
needs of the child. Recreation commit- 
tees are being formed and a leadership 
trainmg workshop is being organized. 
Vocational opportunities of the com- 
munity are being explored and the cur- 
riculum expanded to meet the needs in 
relation to resources available. Fur- 
ther study of causes of delinquency 
was suggested in order to deal more 
concretely with the problem. 


are 


It was decided that successful action 
in the community depends on (1) a 
sound pattern of action, (2) havine 
persons in the county or community 
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who know and care about community 
life and can discover and develop local 
leaders, and (3) having enough well- 
qualified teachers to make good educa- 
tion possible. 


Boys and Girls in Families of 
Migrant Farm Workers 


“Among the tragedies of migratory 
labor, none is more serious than the 
damage to which it exposes children,” 
Dr. Paul Taylor of the University of 
California told the Institute at the 
opening session of the second day. 

During the past 15 years the Federal 
Government recognized the contribu- 
tion which migrant farm labor made 
to the national economy. Accordingly, 
services were developed under Federal 
supervision. to lessen the hardships en- 
countered by migrants as they traveled 
from place to place. Minimum stand- 
ard safe and sanitary dwellings were 
provided and communities developed in 
which the migrant felt he “belonged.” 
Provision was made for health and 
medical care facilities and for day care 
centers of younger children. The right 
of every American child to attend 
school was recognized, and arrange- 
ments made to make it a reality. Such 
services are no longer available through 
Federal funds. The camps and homes 
constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment are for sale; negotiations are un- 
der way in some places for them to be 
operated by the States; some have been 
leased to private interests. 


Program of Action Proposed 


Realizing the damaging effect of cur- 
rent conditions on thousands of chil- 
dren in the families of migrants, the 
Institute proposed a program of ac- 
tion. Some of the recommendations 
suggest legislative action on State and 
Federal levels and others indicate 
measures which citizens might take in 
States and localities that use migrant 
labor. The proposed program includes: 

Education —Children in migrant 
famihes should be given educational op- 
portunity by citizens assuring admission 
of all children of school age to local 
schools; providing extended school fa- 
cilities such as summer programs, parent 
education, and especially devised units 
of study; requiring the same school at- 
tendance of children in migratory fami- 
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lies as of permanent resident children ; 
providing State and Federal aid as nec- 
essary to make available such educa- 
tional facilities; and providing State aid 
on basis of school attendance and equal- 
zation rather than on the basis of census 
or enrollment. 


Child Labor.—Since child labor in 
industrialized agriculture often hinders 
school attendance, it was recommended 
that efforts be made to extend State 16- 
year minimum age laws to employment 
in any occupation, including agricul- 
ture, during school hours and 14-year 
minimum age laws for any occupation 
outside school hours, except for children 
working for their parents on the home 
farm; limit the working hours of chil- 
dren 14 to 16 to not more than 8 a day 
and 40 a week when school is not in ses- 
sion and to not more than 3 a day on 
school days and 18 a week when school 
is in session; extend child-labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
cover children employed in agriculture; 
provide funds and public support for 
effective enforcement of such standards. 


Child Care and Youth Programs.— 
Adequate health, welfare, and education 
programs—including day care centers 
for younger children—should be pro- 
vided for all children of migrant fam- 
ilies. Such programs should meet the 
standards developed cooperatively by 
the Children’s Bureau, the U. 8. Office 
of Education, and the Public Health 
Service and should be integrated into 
the basic health, welfare, and education 
programs of the local communities. 

Other proposals pertained to the 
whole family and included recommen- 
dations concerning safe and sanitary 
housing; extension of local and State 
health service to include migrants; and 
provision on the Federal level for eco- 
nomic planning that will consider meth- 
ods for reducing the need for migrant 
labor through diversified production in 
industries in areas using migrant labor, 
through the full use of local labor, and 
through maximizing mechanization to 
lessen the demand for seasonal workers; 
and development of alternative job op- 
portunities for those workers who re- 
main at home and intensifying programs 
for the construction of subsistence or 
garden homes. 

These recommendations of the Insti- 
tute were referred to the National Citi- 


zens’ Council on Migrant Labor, which 
at a later meeting incorporated the rec- 
ommendations in its plans for action. 


Migrant Labor—Educational 
Aspects 


Here today and gone tomorrow. That 
partially describes migratory labor— 
an unstable element in any community. 
What intensifies the problem is that the 
jurisdiction of the school officials often 
stops at district lines and especially at 
State lines. 

It is easy to rationalize that migrants 
“pay no taxes.” Their children are 
transient. They first overcrowd classes, 
then leave them half-filled. They come 
after courses have begun; leave before 
the end of the term. Often they are 
underfed and diseased; they may even 
be feared by resident parents and chil- 
dren as hazards to health and morals. 
Often, too, they must be compelled to 
attend school. And when they do at- 
tend, they sometimes fee! unwelcome. 
Yet it is claimed that they are needed 
by growers to add to the available labor 
supply, and by their parents to add to 
their income. 

All these problems invite special and 
sympathetic study by educators. Much 
can be done without new legislation; 
much is being done. Yet a great deal 
remains to be done to remedy the edu- 
cational neglect of migrant children. 

Now available is Afigrant Labor—a 
Human Problem, a 58-page pamphlet 
recently published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. It consists of the report 
and recommendations of the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Migrant 
Labor, on which the Office of Education 
was represented by Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz, Specialist on Small and Rural 
High Schools in the Secondary Educa- 
tion Division. Of special interest are 
the sections on child labor and educa- 
tion. The pamphlet is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents for 
50 cents. 

For additional information, see /'du- 
cating Migrant Children—Some Pro- 
posed Solutions, by Dr. Gaumnitz, in 
Scrioon Lirr, December 1946; also CAzl- 
dren Are Chief Victims of Migratory 
Labor System, by Hillary Campbell, in 
The Child, July 1947. 
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WITH THE U. S. OFFIC 


ATTENDS UNESCO CONFERENCE 


Kendric N. Marshall, director of the 
Office’s Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations, served as adviser on 
the U. S. delegation to the second session 
of the General Conference of UNESCO 
which opened in Mexico City early in 
November. Dr. Marshall, as spokesman 
for the delegation’s committee on funda- 
mental education, was chief delegate for 
this country at UNESCO’s Conference 
on Fundamental Education which be- 
gan 3 days before the opening of the 
General Conference. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


Fitzhugh L. Hambrich, for 13 years 
on the faculty of Colorado State College, 
Greeley, has entered on duty as special- 
ist for social studies in the Elementary 
Division. 

As professor of elementary education 
since 1944 at Colorado State, Mr. Ham- 
brick devoted half his time to the teach- 
ing of social studies in the elementary 
grades, the other half to assisting 
schools throughout the State and to 
demonstrating methods of teaching that 
subject area. In that work, he visited 
an average of 200 classrooms a year. 

Earlier he was assistant professor of 
elementary school social studies at the 
same institution. In 1943-44, as chair- 
man of the general education curriculum 
committee, he was engaged full time in 
the work of revising the college curric- 
ulum at Colorado State. 

During the twenties and early thirties 
he was teacher and principal in elemen- 
tary schools in Oklahoma and was 
elementary principal in Tulsa in 1934, 
before going to Colorado State. 

Mr. Hambrick received his bachelor 
of arts degree from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1927 and his master of 
arts from Colorado State College in 
1951. In addition he did graduate work 
at Stanford University more recently. 


poke 


Farl Hutchinson recently joined the 
Office as field representative of the Sec- 
ondary Division, coming from the State 
Department of Education in Maine, 
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where he was director of secondary 
education for the past 5 years 

Previously he had 15 years of teach- 
ing and administrative experience in the 
high-school systems of Brewer, Wash- 
burn, and South Bristol, Maine, and of 
Barre, Vt. Mr. Hutchinson has held 
oflice as secretary-treasurer of the Maine 
Principals’ Association and as delegate 
to the New England Council of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 

Mr. Hutchinson obtained his bachelor 
of arts degree from Bates College in 
1929, and his master’s from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in 1928. He has done 
additional graduate work at Harvard. 


oe 

Custis G. Meade is the new personnel 
officer in the Office, a member of the Cen- 
tral Services Division. Since 1934 he 
was employed in various phases of 
personnel work with the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. For a time he was 
located in the Omaha regional office of 
that agency, then in the national office as 
administrative assistant to the director 
of personnel; and since 1934 he has been 
assistant to the director of personnel. 

A native of Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Meade in 19835 obtained a degree in ac- 
counting at the Benjamin Franklin 
University in that city. He has studied 
also at Omaha University. 


a Le oe 

The new chief of the European Edu- 
cational Relations Section is f/elen 
Dwight Reid. Since 1944, Dr. Reid has 
been associate in international educa- 
tion on the national staff of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Women, 
Washington, D. C. In that work she 
planned programs for all the branches 
and study groups of the Association and 
edited its quarterly study guide, Your 
Foreign Policy. Yn addition, for a 
short period in 1946, she was acting 
director of the National Committee on 
Atomic Information in Washmgton. 

Dr. Reid was lecturer in polities at 
Bryn Mawr College for 4 years. From 
1924 to 1989, she was on the faculty of 
the University of Buffalo (N. Y.) in 
history and government. During one 
summer she lectured on international 


law at the Academie de Droit Inter- 
national, The Hague, Holland. She 
spent her childhood in Europe and sub- 
sequently has traveled widely on the 
Continent. 

Dr. Reid’s bachelor of arts degree was 
received in 1922 at Vassar, and her mas- 
ter’s and doctor of philosophy at Rad- 
clitfe College. 

ie Ee eae Xs 

Simon A. McNeely was recently ap- 
pointed specialist in health instruction 
and physical education in the Elemen- 
tary Division. He comes to the Office 
from the Louisiana State Department, 
where since 1940 he has been State sup- 
ervisor of health, physical, and safety 
education. For 3 years during that 
period he was in the Navy, most of the 
time on the staff of the Naval Training 
School at Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N. Y. 

Earlier, he was assistant at South- 
western Louisiana Institute and instruc- 
tor during summer sessions at Louisiana 
State University and at Loyola Umi- 
versity of the South. In each place his 


work was in health and physical 
education. 


Mr. McNeely received his bachelor of 
science degree in 1937 and his master’s 
the following year from Louistana 
State. He did additional graduate 
study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1939. 


pi auea tea x4 


Seerley Reid, new assistant chief, 
visual education, returns to the Ofhce 
after 2 years with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. During his earlier serv- 
ice with the Office, 1948-45, Dr. Reia 
was assistant director of the visual aids 
for the war training program. At the 
Department of Agriculture he was first 
assistant to the chief and coordinator of 
production, Motion Picture Service, and 
then executive assistant to the director 
of information. 

For 4+ years, Dr. Reid was on the staff 
at Ohio State University, first as re- 
search assistant and then assistant 
professor of education, specializing on 
educational radio. Earlier he was 
teacher of English and social studies in 
the Denver (Colo.) public schools. 


Dr. Reid obtained his bachelor of 
science degree i 1932 at the University 
of Denver: his master of arts in 1934 
and doctor of philosophy degree in 
1941, both at Ohio State University. 


Harriet Ahlers Houdlette has jomed 
the staif of the Elementary Education 
Division as assistant specialist for his- 


Future Farmers Annual 
Convention 


Seven thousand members of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, the organiza- 
tion for high-school boys studying 
vocational agriculture, attended the 
F. F. A.’s 1947 national convention in 
Kansas City, Mo., October 19-22. The 
organization is sponsored by the Agri- 
cultural Education Service of the U.S. 
Office of Education; and the chief of 
that Service, William L, Spanton, is 
the national adviser (ex officio). 

IFruture Farmers at the convention 
represented 47 States and the Terri- 
of Hawan and Puerto Rico. 
They heard a report from their execu- 
tive secretary, A. W. Tenney, Washing- 
ton, D. C., that membership in F. F. A. 
is expected to pass the quarter-million 
matk when the new menibership reports 
are all received. 


tories 


The 4-day program presented as 
speakers: Lord Inverchapel, Ambasga- 


Ervin Martin, Salem, Ind., new national F. F. A. president; Lord Inverchapel, 
Ambassador from Great Britain, and Ray Gene Cinnamon, Garber, Okla., 


1947 Star Farmer of America 
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tory. Mrs. Houdlette had been with 
the national headquarters office of the 
American .Association of University 
Women for 16 years. An associate in 
education there, her work most recently 
involved the organization of study ma- 
terials in childhood education and work 
with State and local chaimmen of the 
Association. 

Beginning in 1928, Mis. Houddlette 
was associate director of the child devel- 


dor front Great Britain; Clinton P. An- 
derson, U. S. Secretary of Agriculture ; 
and Robert E. Wilson, Chairman of the 
Board of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. 

Aspects of international interest i 
the F. F. A. entered the convention with 
the attendance of special euests includ- 
ing 6 representatives of Young Farmers 
organizations 1 Great Britain and a 
Youth Delegation of 10 Burmese Goy- 
ernment officials. 

The young Britishers attended all ses- 
sions of the convention, and then sepa- 
rated to go home for a couple of weeks 
with an equal number of the Future 
Farmers. On the F. F. A. farms they 
took part in the regular farm and com- 
munity life for a first-hand study of 
farming in America. 

High lights of the convention in- 
cluded appearances of the first National 
F. IF. A. Band, membership of which 
was selected through correspondence by 
Henry 8S. Brunner, Pennsylvania State 
College. The band, composed of 116 


opment and family programs at the 
University of Rochester (N. Y.) and the 
Rochester public schools. Earlier ex- 
perience included work as teacher of 
English in the St. Cloud (Minn.) public 
schools, and as director of women’s work 
in the Hartford (Conn.) school system. 

Mrs. Houdlette obtained her bachelor 
of arts degree at the University of Min- 
nesota, and did graduate study at Bryn 
Mawr College. 


boys from 40 States under direction of 
Dr. Brunner, was a feature of the 
American Royal parade. The success of 
this first band was such that plans are 
set to continue organization of a na- 
tional musie unit in forthcoming con- 
veutions. 

In the national public speaking con- 
test, Don Bakehouse. 17-year-old Owa- 
tonna, Minn., farm boy, won top honors 
with a speech entitled: “Farm Family 
Partnerships.” . 

At one session the Future Farmers 
heard an address by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson in which he said: 

“To you of the F. F. A., who are being 
educated in agricultural matters, the 
Nation looks for progressive action in 
solving problems of agriculture, civili- 
zation’s cornerstone.” 

Representatives of the donor com- 
panies to the F. F. A. Foundation, Inc., 
were special platform guests at another 
session, Speaking for the donors, Dr. 
Wilson explained why business and in- 
dustry are tnterested in promoting the 


\ 


Gus R. Douglass, Jr., Grimms Landing, W. Va., national president of the F. F. A. 
for 1946—47, left, with General Jonathan M. Wainwright, retired, in the lead 


car during the American Royal parade which preceded the F. F. A. convention 
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activities of the Future Farmers of 
America. 

“We all are interested in the stability 
of our country and the happiness of its 
people,” Dr. Wilson said, “and we see im 
F. F. A. a powerful agency for building 
better, stronger, happier citizens, and, 
even more important, capable leaders 
and well-informed voters who will con- 
tinue to give the Nation the sane and 
wholesome influences that have played 
so large a part in our Nation’s contribu- 
tion to progress.” 

A special pageant program, “United 
We Stand,” was given by the British 
enests. Lord Inverchapel, speaker for 
the occasion, described farming condi- 
tions in Great Britain and compared 
them with those in the United States. 
He introduced the young farmers from 
Britain and told about the farm youth 
work in his country. 

“It is the last line of your motto, that 
to my way of thinking, enshrines the 
duty of every young farmer—Living 
to Serve. Today more than ever we 
must live to serve not only our local 
communities and our nations but man- 
kind as a whole,” Lord Inverchapel 
said. 

In a special program in the American 
Royal Livestock show Ray Gene Cinna- 
mon of Garber, Okla., was crowned Star 
Farmer of America. The award and a 
check for $1,000 were bestowed upon 
young Cinnamon by John Collins, edi- 
tor of the Weekly Nansas City Star. 

Future Farmers selected as officers 
for 1947-45 were: Ervin Martin, Salem, 
Ind., national president; Wilbur Ray 
Dunk, Junction, Tex., first vice presi- 
dent; Osborne J. Arlien, Rugby, N. 
Dak., second vice president; John W. 
Webb, Caesar Rodney chapter, Dela- 
ware, third vice president; Kort I. 
Meier, Jv... Yuma. <Ariz.. fourth vice 
president, and Eugene Hansen, East 
Garland, Utah, student secretary. 

It is a big job the new officers have 
before them. Some of last year’s officers 
spent more than half their time working 
in the interests of the F. IF. A. and 
traveled more than 50,000 miles in doing 
it. according to reports. The coming 
year is the twentieth anniversary of 
Future Farmers of America, and plans 
are already being formulated for ex- 
tensive activities, including a gigantic 
1948 convention. 
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Progress Report on Adult Education 
of Negroes 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist for Higher Education of Negroes 


The Project for Adult Edueation of 
Negroes begun last year under the 
sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, with a grant of $24,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New Yorks 
achieved its stated objectives for its first 
year of operation, as scheduled, and will 
be continued for 2 additional years 
through a further grant of $25,000 from 
the Corporation, 


HIS IS a “pilot” Project designed 

to assist In attacking the problem of 
illiteracy. According to the 1940 cen- 
sus, there were approximately 10 mil- 
lion persons 25 years of age and over in 
the United States who were function- 
ally illiterate (had less than fifth-grade 
schooling). Two and three-quarter 
nullions of these had no formal school- 
ing. There were nearly million 
Negroes who were functionally illiter- 
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ate, one-fourth of whom had no forma] 
The seriousness of this sit- 
uation for Negroes is indicated by the 
following facts: Of the 2,123,400 Ne- 
eroes examined by the Selective Service 
System throuch August 1. 1945, 308.600 
were rejected because of educational 
deficiency. These constituted nearly 
one-third of the total number of 998,800 
Negroes rejected for all causes during 
that period. It should be noted that 
many of the other causes for rejections 


schoohng. 


are closely related to educational de- 
ficiency. 

The eradication of illiteracy is not 
only important to national defense in 
times of crisis, but it also has bearing 
on the effective utilization of human 
resources in normal times. For ex- 
ample, the relation of ilhteracy to the 
lack of ability to add to the national 
income is indicated by data from the 
1940 census, which show that 68.6 per- 
cent of the Negroes without schoohng 
earned less than $500 per year, and prac- 
tically none of this group earned as 
much as $1,500.2 It was a consideration 
of the above facts that largely moti- 


vated the inauguration of the Project 
for Adult Education of Negroes. 


Purpose of the Project 

This demonstration Project has three 
major objectives: (1) To develop in- 
structional materials suitable for use 
in literacy programs for adults: (2) to 
prepare qualified teachers; and (3) to 
stimulate participation on the part of 
educational institutions and community 
organizations in a Nation-wide attack 
on the problem of illiteracy. The ma- 
terials produced thus far are only tenta- 
tive and are being tested and revised. 
They are not for general distribution. 
An effort is being made through the 
Project to apply some of the lessons 
learned from the Army educational pro- 
gram to the teaching of adult illiterates 
and to the development of instructional 
materials. 

These purposes are being realized 
through the cooperation of many per- 
sons both in the different areas and par- 
ticipating institutions and in Washing- 
ton. In addition to the Director, the 
central staff of the Project includes the 
following full-time professional per- 
sonnel: R. O. Jolson, assistant direc- 
tor, on leave from Morris Brown Col- 
lege, where he was head of the 
Department of Education and Psychol- 
ogy; and Ella Washington Griffin, 
editorial assistant, who worked with the 
Project last year. 


Materials Produced and Tested 
During the first year of the project 
the following materials were produced 
in tentative form: A basic reader, a 
reading workbook, a language work- 
book, an arithmetic workbook, four sup- 
plementary materials for a 
teachers’ guide, and an outline for an 
introductory college course in adult 
education. 


readers, 


These materials have been 
used in demonstration classes with ap- 
proximately 500 adult beginners and in 


1S8ce SCHOOL LIFE, 29: 26, October 1946. 
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ports, June 18, 1946, Series P—46-M 5. 
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the college classes for teachers of adults. 
As a result of the tests to which the ma- 
terials were subjected in these classes 
during the year, limited revisions will 
be made, and they will be used again this 
autumn under even more careful su- 
pervision and scrutiny than last year. 
They will then be revised completely, 
in light of all the criticisms and sug- 
gestions received, and will be prepared 
for printing and general distribution. 
The materials are being developed in 
line with a list of criteria formulated 
at the Institute held at Hampton last 
year and subsequently revised. These 
criteria, together with other materials, 
were sent to the Project workers as 
guides for those who might be interested 
in attempting to write simple materials 
for adult beginners. 


Participating Institutions 

The institutions that have actively 
participated in the Project during the 
past year are: Atlanta University, Fisk 
University, Fort Valley State College 
in Georgia, Hampton Institute, Tennes- 
see Agricultural and Industrial State 
College, and Virginia State College. 
In addition, Howard University, Miner 
Teachers College of Washington, D. C., 
and the Adult Education Department 
of the Baltimore, Md., school system 
have cooperated. Other institutions 
and organizations have expressed a de- 
sire to join in working toward the 
achievement of the Project goals and of 
promoting a broadside attack on the 
problem of illiteracy when materials 
and teachers are available. 


Preparation of Teachers 

The six participating institutions 
and Miner Teachers College offered for 
the first time an introductory course in 
adult education for teachers during the 
regular school year 1946-47. The en- 
rollment in these courses ranged from 
12 to 23, with a total of 105. The en- 
rollees represented lay leaders, under- 
graduate and graduate students, teach- 
ers and principals in elementary, high, 
and evening schools, and teachers of 
adults. Both undergraduate and grad- 
uate credit was given for the course, and 
most institutions have made the course a 
regular part of the teacher-education 
curricula. Fort Valley State College 
and Virginia State College offered 
courses for teachers of adults during 
their last summer sessions. 
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Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State College and Fisk University 
jointly conducted an adult education 
workshop for teachers in July 1947. 
Fifteen persons were enrolled in this 
workshop and devoted full time to 
studying and discussing principles, 
methods, and materials for the educa- 
tion of adults, with special reference to 
illiterates. Instructors and consultants 
were drawn from the two local institu- 
tions and from various agencies of the 
Federal Government, including the 
War Department, the TVA, and the 
Office of Education. 

It is estimated that a total of ap- 
proximately 200 persons received from 
the Project during the year some prepa- 
ration as teachers and leaders of adults. 


Classes Conducted 

Twenty-five classes for adults who 
have varying degrees of illiteracy 
were conducted by teachers who, for 
the most part, had special preparation 
through the Project. Approximately 
500 adults were enrolled in these classes, 
comprising a cross section of the Negro 
population, particularly with respect to 
age and occupational classification. 
The ages ranged from the late teens to 
over 65, the majority being between 30 
and 50. Three-fourths were unskilled, 
practically all of the remaining one- 
fourth being semiskilled. A few en- 
rollees had attained an educational 
status beyond that of mere functional 
literacy, but the majority were those for 
whom the Project was designed, as 
shown by the following percentages 
with designated amounts of schooling: 
None, 27; less than 6 months, 17; 6-10 
months, 12; 2 years, 14; 3 years, 15; 4 
years or more, 16. 

Adults give many reasons for want- 
ing to learn. Illiterates are especially 
eager to write their names. They are 
generally concerned with the immediate 
problems of their work. For example, 
a head janitor wished to concentrate on 
writing in order to be able to record the 
names of his corps of helpers, and to 
emphasize that phase of arithmetic 
which would aid him in recording the 
hours and cost of labor. A worker in 
an airplane plant wanted to learn how 
to fill out forms and to compute the per- 
centage deductions from his wages for 
insurance, taxes, etc. A weigher in a 
snuff factory was specifically concerned 


with that phase of arithmetic with 
which he had to deal in his daily tasks. 

A majority of the adult students are 
affiliated with various clubs and com- 
munity organizations. In most  in- 
stances they realize that they are not 
capable of functioning effectively in 
these groups; hence, many of them wish 
to learn enough to conduct a meeting 
properly. Others are keenly aware of 
their limitations in civic, occupational, 
social, and personal relations which re- 
sult from their educational status. 


Evaluation of the Project 


Each adult education center was 
under the general supervision of a qual- 
ified person; in addition, all the areas 
and a majority of the centers were 
visited by one or more representatives 
of the central office. The amount and 
nature of supervision given the classes 
varied with local conditions. In some 
cases the supervisor visited each class 
weekly or biweekly. In other cases bi- 
weekly meetings were held with the 
teachers. ‘Teachers were requested to 
keep a record of criticims and sugges- 
tions for improvements. These are 
being collected for study. Other types 
of supervisory techniques employed 
were periodic reports on uniform blanks 
and narrative reports. 

An evaluative conference was held in 
Atlantie City in March. Prior to this 
conference the supervisors were re- 
quested to prepare a report on the oper- 
ation of the Project in their areas for 
presentation at the conference. Some 
of the questions they were requested to 
answer in this report were: (1) How 
have the materials been used and how 
do you suggest that they be improved? 
(2) What supplementary materials are 
needed? (3) How are the evaluative 
forms being used and what suggestions 
have you for their revision? (4) What 
methods were used in recruiting stu- 
dents, and what were some of the prob- 
lems encountered? (5) What evidences 
were there that the participation of the 
students in the classes served to improve 
their effectiveness in their jobs, in their 
family relations, and in their commu- 
nity organizations? (6) How long did 
it take the average adult student to 
achieve literacy skills? 

Tn addition to the written reports, the 
supervisors and teachers from each area 
in attendance at the conference formed 
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a panel for the purpose of discussing 
their reports and answering questions. 
Committees were formed to review these 
written and oral reports and to present 
their findings to the conference. 

Another form of evaluation consisted 
of consultations with authorities in dif- 
ferent fields of interest. 


Future Program and Plans 


A 1-day conference was held in the 
Office of Education in June 1947, 
comprising representatives of the par- 
ticipating institutions, the War Depart- 
ment, and the Office of Education, for 
the general purpose of considering the 
future program and plans for the Pro- 
ject. Among other things, the confer- 
ence recommended the continuation of 
the basic features of last year’s program 
with certain improvements, made pos- 
sible by an increase in staff. During the 
month of August the editorial assistant 
spent 2 days in Chicago conferring with 
Dr. Witty concerning revisions of the 
materials and other matters relating to 
the future program. 

At the annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges held October 21-28, 1947, one 
session was devoted to the Project on 
Adult Education of Negroes. Follow- 
ing this session, a conference was 
held of Project personnel and special 
representatives of each of the land- 
grant colleges for Negroes. The pur- 
pose of this conference was to orient the 
special institutional representatives 
with respect to the operation of the 
Project and to formulate plans for the 
colleges to assume their share of respon- 
sibility in carrying forward the pro- 
gram when the Project ends. 

Each supervisor held a conference of 
the teachers of the experimental classes 
in his area prior to the opening of the 
term. It is also the plan to hold a con- 
ference of all persons who are to teach 
the college course in adult education in 
the participating institutions. In addi- 
tion, a dramatized radio broadcast on 
adult education is planned. The pur- 
pose of this broadcast is to present 
some of the major problems of adult 
education, with special reference to 
illiteracy, and to indicate the responsi- 
bility of, and means that may be used 
by, educational institutions, school sys- 
tems, and community organizations in 
meeting the problems. 
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Each of the presidents of the partici- 
pating institutions has agreed to become 
a member of the executive committee, 
and the Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges is making 
plans to participate in the promotional 
phase of the program and in the prep- 
aration of teachers. The Elks have 
launched an extensive adult education 
program through their regional and 
State educational directors, and certain 
branches of the National Association 
of College Women are planning definite 
programs of action. 

Three important assumptions con- 
cerning the Project have been con- 
firmed: First, that while the immediate 
attack is being made upon illiteracy 
among Negroes, the materials and pro- 
cedures may be so developed as to be 
universal in their appeal and useful- 
ness; second, that the eradication of 
illiteracy is basic to improved and effec- 
tive functioning in all areas of life— 
personal, social, occupational, civic, and 
moral; and that the effectiveness of 
learning depends on the extent to which 
the teaching materials and learning 
situations are related to the experiences 
of adults in these areas; and, third, that 
improving the educational status of the 
undereducated American helps conserve 
and utilize all our human resources, and 
is essential to the national security and 
welfare in time of war as well as in time 
of peace. The timeliness of the Project 
has frequently been commented upon 
by competent observers, especially as it 
relates to certain matters currently 
under discussion, such as universal mili- 
tary training, Federal aid to education, 
fundamental education (sponsored by 
UNESCO). and intercultural and inter- 
national understanding. 


Expected Outcomes 


Specifically, the outcomes of this 
Project are expected to be: (1) A lim- 
ited amount of materials for teaching 
adults the rudiments of the tools of 
communication; (2) a body of instruc- 
tional materials for teachers and 
prospective teachers of adults; (3) a 
substantial group of people who will 
have been trained to be teachers of 
adults and instructors and supervisors 
of teachers of adults; and (4) assump. 
tion of responsibility on the part of cer- 
tain institutions of higher learning, 


school systems, and community organi- 
zations to carry forward the program of 
the Project and to apply the lessons 
learned on a wide scale. 

Inquiries about the Project and re- 
quests for assistance in literacy traiming 
programs have been received from more 
than 80 States and 138 foreign coun- 
tries—from local and State school sys- 
tems, professional and civic and mis- 
slonary organizations, institutions of 
higher learning. and individuals. The 
nature and limitations of the Project 
made it impossible in most cases to 
render the assistance requested. It is 
hoped, therefore, that when the Project 
ends, the contributions to the field which 
it expects to make will be capitalized 
upon, and that sufficient funds will be 
provided by governmental and philan- 
thropiec agencies to satisfy the interests 
and needs indicated above. 


DIRECTORY OF GRADUATE 
COLLEGES 


More than 300 American colleges and 
universities offering graduate courses 
leading to master’s and doctor’s degrees 
are listed in a special directory issued by 
the Office of Education. It lists insti- 
tutions granting graduate degrees ex- 
cept those that give only professional 
degrees such as those in medicine and 
law 

Titled Colleges and Universities Of- 
fering Graduate Courses Leading to 
Master’s and Doctor's Degrees, the pub- 
lication was prepared by the Higher 
Education Division of the Office. <A 
limited number of free copies is avail- 
able. Address requests to Information 
and Publications Service, Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


FM TUNERS ON MARKET 


Now on the market are a number of 
FM tuners which make it possible to 
use present AM receiving sets for FM 
reception. Such units are especially 
useful for schools which have console 
sets representing a considerable outlay. 
There is this caution: In the use of such 
adapting units, quality of reception is 
influenced by the quality of the receiver, 
and in particular its amplifier, with 
which the FM unit is used. 


Some Highlights in 1947 Legislation 
for Exceptional Children and Youth 


by Elise H. Martens, Chief, Education of Exceptional Children and Youth 


PECIAL education is marching on 
S from one year to the next toward the 
goal of providing appropriate educa- 
tional facilities for every child with a 
special physical, mental, or emotional 
problem. In 1947 at least five new State 
programs of special education were 
started, while other programs already 
in existence were further developed. 
The legislative enactments indicated in 
the following information are those 
that have come to the attention of the 
Office of Education, although there may 
be others not yet reported. 


New Programs Authorized 

Arizona.—After years of persistent 
efforts, those interested in the welfare of 
the mentally deficient in Arizona saw 
the fruit of their labor in the passage of 
the Child Colony Bill. This action 
eliminates the State from the group of 
three which up to this year had made no 
special provision for the care and train- 
ing of the feeble-minded. According 
to the bill, a residential institution will 
be erected on a site already purchased 
by the State for this purpose. A super- 
intendent has been appointed who will 
collaborate with the architect in making 
plans and will survey the State, locating 
all its mentally deficient children and 
winning their confidence and that of 
their parents. 


Arkansas —The State of Arkansas 
has enacted a comprehensive statute 
providing for the education of physi- 
cally handicapped children in public 
day schools. Act 412, passed this year, 
specifies that— 


Any child of educable mind, as determined 
by the State Board of Education, except a child 
who is currently enrolled in the State School 
for the Deaf or the State School for the Blind, 
between the ages of six and twenty-one, who 
by reason of defective hearing, vision, speech, 
or who is crippled, cardiopathic, tuberculous, 
cerebral palsied, or otherwise disabled, and 
who cannot be safely and adequately edu- 
eated in the public schools, as determined by 
competent medical authorities, shall be con- 
sidered a physically handicapped child for the 
purpose of this Act. Provided, that the direec- 
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tors of any school district or institutional 
schoo] may permit children below six years 
of age to attend according to rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by the State Department 
of Education. * * #* The State Board of 
Education is hereby empowered to foster, in- 
spect, approve, and supervise a program of 
education for physically handicapped children 
as defined in this Act. 

The State will pay to local school dis- 
tricts the excess cost of such education 
up to $200 per child, or, for children 
who must be transported to other dis- 
tricts or be boarded away from their 
home districts, up to $850 per child. 
Home instruction for children physi- 
cally unable to attend school and in- 
struction in hospitals and convalescent 


homes are included in the program. — 


The special appropriation made by the 
State is also to be used for the cost of 
the administration of the Act, and, until 
the end of the school year 1945-49, the 
cost of scholarships for in-service 
training of teachers. 

Indiana—House Enrolled Act No. 
163 creates a Division of Special Educa- 
tion within the State Board of Educa- 
tion and provides for the special 
education of educable children between 
the ages of 5 and 21 years who have 
“a physical and/or mental disability 
which makes regular schoolroom activ- 
ity impractical or impossible.” Chil- 
dren eligible for admission to the State 
residential institutions for the blind, the 
deaf, the feeble-minded, and the epilep- 
tic are excluded from the provisions of 
the Act. ‘The excess cost spent for the 
instruction of such children, as certified 
by the local school corporation and by 
the State Board of Education, is the 
legal basis for reimbursement by the 
State. No maximum amount, or ceil- 
ing, is specified. For the administra- 
tion of the Division of Special Educa- 
tion, the sum of $20,000 annually is 
appropriated. 

House Enrolled Act No. 18 creates the 
Indiana Commission for Physically 
Handicapped Children, consisting of 
twelve members, “seven of whom shall 
be ex officio members and five of whom 


shall be appointed by the governor.” 
The ex officio members are to be the 
directors of various State departments. 
The duties of the Commission are speci- 
fied, the major ones being: (1) to study 
conditions relating to physically handi- 
capped children, with a view to their 
improvement; (2) to establish and 
maintain a central register of physically 
handicapped children; (3) to coordi- 
nate the services of all public and pri- 
vate agencies relating to physically 
handicapped children; (4) to stimulate 
efforts for their care, treatment, educa- 
tion, and social welfare; (5) to provide 
for a State-wide census. 


New Mexico—This State made its 
first State-wide provision of educational 
services for crippled children between 
the ages of 6 and 18 years. “Crippled” 
children include “any child of educable 
tind whose bodily functions or mem- 
bers are so impaired that he cannot be 
safely or adequately educated in the reg- 
ular classes of the public schools with- 
out the provision of special services.” 
The statute is an enabling act and leaves 
to the State educational authorities the 
responsibility of drawing up regula- 
tions regarding the details of its ad- 
ministration. | 


North Carolina.—Senate Bill No. 289 
creates within the State Department of 
Public Instruction a Division of Special 
Education, the director of which is 
charged with the usual responsibilities 
of administration and supervision, and 
of cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts and State agencies in the estab- 
lishment and development of special in- 
structional facilities for handicapped 
children in the public schools. “Any 
person with a physical or mental handi- 
eap shall be eligible for appropriate 
special instruction provided for in ac- 
cordance with this Act.” No age limit 
is specified, 

The State Board of Education, sub- 
ject to available appropriations for car- 
rying out the purposes of this act, shall 
adopt plans for equitable reimburse- 
ment of schoo] districts for costs of car- 
rying out the program. Excess cost is 
indicated as the basis of reimbursement 
to be made by the State and may be 
applied to home and hospital instruc- 
tion as well as to day schools and classes. 
County-wide plans are also authorized, 
with itinerant teachers of speech and lip 
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reading recognized as appropriate per- 
sonnel to be employed. 


Extensions of Existing Programs 

California —For many years a com- 
prehensive program has been in opera- 
tion in California for the education of 
physically handicapped children in day 
schools. The 1947 Legislature extend- 
ed this program of special education to 
include appropriate facilities for the 
mentally deficient of compulsory school 
age. The new California law requires 
school districts in which 15 or more re- 
tarded minors reside to establish special 
schools or classes for their education, 
and stipulates that the State Depart- 
ment of Education shall establish mini- 
mum standards for all such schools and 
classes and the qualifications of teach- 
ers thereof. The law provides for re- 
imbursement to a local school district 
for 75 percent of the excess cost involved 
in educating mentally retarded children, 
but not in excess of S875 for each unit 
of average daily attendance, during the 
preceding school year, of mentally re- 
tarded minors given instruction by the 
said district. 

The Legislature also increased the 
maximum State reimbursement for the 
excess cost of educating physically 
handicapped children from $200 to $400 
per pupil. This ceiling apples partic- 
ularly to the cerebral palsied, for whom 
additional State financial assistance is 
made available to local school districts 
for the provision of necessary housing 
and equipment. 

Florida —Amendments to previous 
laws passed in 1941 and 1945 further 
developed and clarified the Florida pro- 
gram of special education. Since the 
educational system of Florida is organ- 
ized about the county as the unit of op- 
eration, the county board of education is 
made responsible for providing educa- 
tional services and facilities for excep- 
tional children under the general di- 
rection of the State Department of 
Education. 

The State gives the necessary finan- 
cial assistance by recognizing each 
group of 10 or more exceptional children 
as one instruction unit for which State 
funds are allotted. In special situations 
this number may be reduced to 5. The 
adjustment of State funds and actual 
county apportionment for special edu- 
cation is determined by the number of 
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instruction units approved and_ posi- 
tions filled. 

Exceptional children, as defined in 
the 1947 act, include any educable child 
or youth who because of a physical, emo- 
tional, or mental condition has been 
certified “as unsuitable for enrollment 
in the regular classes of the public 
schools without the provision of spe- 
cial educational facilities or services.” 
It is specified that, wherever possible, 
regular school facilities shall be adapted 
to the needs of exceptional children and 
that segregation in a special class shall 
take place only when this “would be for 
the child’s benefit or is necessary because 
of difficulties involved in teaching the 
child in a regular class.” 

Young children who are at least 3 
years old may be included in the pro- 
gram if they are suffering from deaf- 
hess or other handicap as approved by 
the State Board of Education. Regula- 
tions adopted by the State Board name, 
in addition to hearing loss, blindness 
and cerebral palsy as qualifying condi- 
tions for such early instruction of 
children. 

Jowa—<A State hospital school for 
severely handicapped children was cre- 
ated by statute in Iowa, and an appro- 
priation of $500,000 was made for its 
establishment during the biennium, 
with additional appropriations for sal- 
anes. The hospital school will be ad- 
ministered by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. This legislative action supple- 
ments the program of special education 
in day schools, which had already been 
established by legislation in previous 
years. 


Ohio.—The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was authorized by 
law to arrange with the teacher-eduea- 
tion institutions of the State for the 
classroom and in-service traming of 
teachers of handicapped — children. 
Fifty percent of the salary of instruc- 
tors may be paid by the State Education 
Department. This action is expected 
to facilitate greatly the adequate prepa- 
ration of teachers for the comprehensive 
program of special education that has 
been under way in Ohio for years. 


Okluhoma—The 1947 Legislature in 
Oklahoma repealed a special education 
law passed in 1945 and enacted House 
Bill No. 122, which clarifies the pro- 
visions of the program already estab- 


lished. According to the present stai- 
ute, both physically and mentally handi- 
capped children of legal school age are 
to be served, and they include: (1) or- 
thopedic, cardiac, and epileptic crip- 
ples; (2) children with defective vision ; 
(3) children with defective hearing or 
defective speech ; (4) “children certified 
by the State Board of Education to have 
an intelligence quotient which will qual- 
ify them for such special school as 
herein designated.” The minimum 
number in any of these groups to be 
recognized as warranting the organiza- 
tiou of a special class is six, but if there 
are fewer than six children in a given 
school district they may be transferred 
to another district where suitable faeil- 
ities are provided. 

State funds provided for the purpose 
of rennbursing local school districts for 
the excess cost involved amount to $65,- 
000 for each fiscal year in the current 
biennium. For mentally handicapped 
children the reimbursement is made on 
the basis of the teaching unit, with $750 
specified as the maximum amount per 
unit per year. For other groups the re- 
imbursement is on the per-pupil basis, 
the maximum sum being $200 per resi- 
dent pupil per year, and $250 for pupils 
boarded away from home. Honie and 
hospital instruction may be included in 
the program. 

The act also authorizes the State 
Board of Education to create a Division 
of Special Education within the State 
Department of Public Instruction. No 
financial provision has yet been made, 
however, for meeting the salaries and 
other expenditures involved in setting 
up this service, the funds thus far al- 
lotted bemg only for reimbursement to 
local sehool districts. 

Washington—Washington extended 
its already existing legislative program 
for the education of exceptional children 
by specifying a separate appropriation 
of $250,000 for the “discovery, care, edu- 
‘ation, hospitalization, treatment and 
trainmg of educable persons afflicted 
with cerebral palsy.” In order to carry 
out the purposes of the act, the State 
Departments of Education and of 
Health are authorized and instructed to 
work together in extending and admin- 
istering needed facilities. To the State 
Department of Health is allotted the 
sum of $50,000 for the provision of 
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New Study Launched by Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 


by Carl A. Jessen, Chief, Organization and Supervision 


THE GENERAL Education Board 
recently voted an appropriation for use 
by the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards to help finance the 
1950 revision of criteria and procedures 
for the application of the criteria. This 
appropriation, together with balances 
in the treasury, appropriations by re- 
gional associations, and the considerable 
donations of time which have always 
accompanied the undertakings of the 
Cooperative Study, will make possible 
the $60,000 revision planned by the com- 
mittee in charge. The appropriation is 
available January 1, 1948, for a 2-year 
period. 


Scope of Revisions 

The contemplated revision will pri- 
marily affect the checklist items of the 
Evaluative Criteria and the procedures 
for carrying out evaluations as de- 
scribed in How to K'valuate a Secondary 
School. Tt should not be concluded that 
these are the only parts of the Coopera- 
tive Study publications which will be 
modified by the revision. The changes 
in these will, however, be most far reach- 
ing. The revision will be fundamental 
and creative, not merely an improve- 
ment in the materials and methods al- 
ready available. On the other hand, the 
committee will not, except for demon- 
strated cause, cast aside any of the 
materials already developed. 

The criteria and manual now in use 
were issued in 1940. During the 
nearly 8 years since their appearance, 
they have been applied in thousands 
of secondary schools throughout the 
United States for self-evaluation, for 
appraisal of the schools by visiting 
committees, and for accrediting; they 
have formed the basis for numerous 
courses and workshops in higher insti- 
tutions and extension courses; they 
have been dealt with repeatedly in ed- 
ucational literature and in programs of 
educational associations. Those who 
have worked most intimately with Co- 
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operative Study evaluations are almost 
without exception enthusiastic in 
praising this type of evaluation as one 
of the most stimulating experiences a 
faculty of a secondary school can have. 


Changes Based on Broad Experience 
The 8 years have provided the com- 
mittee in charge with an opportunity 
for appraisal of the instruments de- 
veloped by the Cooperative Study. 
Against the time when revision of these 
instruments would be made, the com- 
mittee has been assembling informa- 
tion and suggestions from those who 
have had the widest experience with 
Cooperative Study evaluations. This 
includes information from schools 
which have been evaluated, members of 
visiting committees who have taken 
part in at least two evaluations during 
a 12-month period, professors of edu- 
cation who have been in charge of 
courses giving major attention to Co- 
operative Study materials, and authors 
and others who have had opportunity 
to form judgments based upon exten- 
sive experience with the materials. 
Through the years more than 1,200 such 
reactions have been secured. These 
viewpoints, growing out of experience, 
will form an effective basis for changes 
in existing checklist items and recom- 
mended procedures as well as for the 
development of new ones. 

Roy O. Billett, Boston University, 
will take over direction of the revision 
program, Jan. 1, 1948. Dr. Billett will 
give half time to the Cooperative Study 
and half to Boston University for a 2- 
year period. Headquarters will be 
established in Boston. 

The American Council on Education 
which has served as distributing agent 
for the publications of the Study will 
on January 1 take over also responsi- 
bility for the funds. This is no new 
role for the American Council since it 
served as fiscal agent for the Coopera- 
tive Study in the late 1930’s. 


Members and Agencies Represented 


The Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards is an organization 
of the 6 regional associations of col- 
leges and secondary schools operating 
in the New England, Middle States, 


‘North Central, Southern, Northwest- 


ern, and Western regions of the United 
States. The committee in charge con- 
sists of 21 persons selected by these 
several associations as their representa- 
tives. This committee of 21 has invited 


_4 advisory members to sit with it. 


Within the committee of 21 there is an 
executive committee of 9 and an admin- 
istrative committee of 3. The commit- 
tee members and the agencies they 
represent are as follows: Vew England 
Association: Jesse B. Davis, Raymond 
Green, Carl Magnuson; Jfiddle States 
Association: Harold A. Ferguson, E. 
D. Grizzell, chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Earle T. Hawkins, Karl G. 
Miller, Charles C. Tillinghast; North 
Central Association: George E. Car- 
rothers, chairman, General Committee, 
C. G. F. Franzen, W. E. MeVey Et Ge 
Mardis, M. R. Owens; Southern Asso- 
ciation: Robert B. Clem, J. Henry 
Highsmith, Joseph Roemer, chairman, 
Administrative Committee, William 
R. Smithey, C. R. Wilcox; Northwest 
Association: Donald A. Emerson, Fred 
L. Stetson; Western Association: A. J. 
Cloud; Advisory Members: Paul E. 
Elicker, Carl A. Jessen, secretary, All 
Committees, Galen Jones, George F. 
Zook. 


Life-Adjustment Education in - 
New Hampshire 


For the purpose of improving educa- 
tion for youth who ordinarily drop out 
of school before graduating from high 
school, the U. S. Office of Education 
held a number of regional conferences 
last year and a national conference at 
Chicago in May. The National Confer- 
ence recommended action programs in 
Life-Adjustment Education, which are 
being considered by educational leaders. 

According to the September Bulletin 
of the New Hampshire State Teachers 
Association, the State Board of Eduea- 
tion is at present working on two plans. 
“One calls for the creation in Hudson of 
a modern high school enrolling between 
four and five hundred pupils, with the 
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use of funds that have accrued through 
private bequests. This school can be 
designed as a pilot plant in which the 
methods of realizing life-adjustment 
training can be worked out. 

“The second proposal involves cre- 
ating a State-wide commission to study 
the application of this principle in New 
Hampshire. Before this commission 
will come the ideas of school organiza- 
tion, leadership training, development 
of techniques, and the many other ele- 
ments to be considered.” 

After urging teachers to study their 
own communities and pupils (both those 
who have dropped out of school and 
those who are still remaining) with a 
view to providing more appropriate 
learning experiences for boys and girls, 
the Bulletin concludes as follows: 

“In 1938 New Hampshire was swept 
by a big wind of destruction. Now a 
tramp through the woods reveals little 
evidence that nature has not started to 
conceal. Should the full implications 
of the Prosser Resolution be realized, 
another wind will sweep New Hamp- 
shire, one whose effects will be continu- 
ing for generations yet to come.” 


-——_——— 


To Promote Democratic 


Values 


IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS emphasis 
is being placed on the teaching of in- 
ternational understanding. The ulti- 
mate goal sought through such instruc- 
tion is a world in which all peoples 
(1) know as much as possible about 
other peoples and why they live as they 
do, (2) keep informed about problems 
and issues tending to divide peoples and 
use their influence to settle these issues 
through appeals to reason rather than 
emotion, and (3) are sincerely inter- 
ested in helping other peoples live the 
good life and are willing to make sacri- 
fices to that end. 

To achieve such goals, pupils must be 
afforded a variety of learning experi- 
ences. Some of these should provide 
pupils with greater knowledge (How 
do people live in China?) ; others should 
help pupils develop skill in critical 
thinking and evaluation (Why are most 
Chinese farms small?); still others 
should afford pupils a chance to “do 
something” about a problem which they 
have identified and studied (How can 
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we help to relieve the shortage of books 
and school supplies in a given school in 
the American Zone in Germany?). If 
the teaching of international under- 
standing is to result in the development 
of socially desirable and lasting behav- 
lor patterns, these learning experiences 
must develop an allegiance to such dem- 
ocratic values as “human equality and 
brotherhood” and “concern for the 
common good.” 

Because this country is a democracy, 
the inculcation of American values and 
the development of attitudes consistent 
with them must take place through 
democratic processes—the obligation to 
keep informed, honest inquiry and dis- 
cussion, and respect for group decisions. 
At the outset, therefore, one must elimi- 
nate the type of blind indoctrination 
which has always characterized “educa- 
tion” in the dictatorships. The follow- 
ing brief descriptions of learning 
experiences in the field of interna- 
ticnal understanding suggest —ap- 
proaches which square with democratic 

values and processes. 

(1) In nearly every community it is 
pessible for pupils to meet, talk with, 
and learn to know persons from other 
lauds. In many classes there are chil- 
dren of European immigrants and chil- 
dren who are inembers of other races. 
These children may be able to arrange 
visits by persons born in foreign lands 
who from first-hand knowledge can 
discuss how other peoples live, what they 
wear, What they eat, what are the great 
problems of their daily life, what are 
their favorite forms of recreation, and 
soon. These visitors may also be able 
te show the class articles of clothing, 
household equipment. hand tools, and 
art objects which are characteristic of 
a given foreign culture. 

The interviews and displays in turn 
may arouse an interest in obtaining ad- 
ditional information about a land and 
its people through reading. listening to 
records and the radio, viewing films, and 
excursions tothe museum. It may then 
be desirable to arrange another series 
of interviews in order that the pupils 
may test the validity of the conclusions 
they have reached through study and in- 
qury. Through such direct contacts 
with persons from foreign lands pupils 
gain not only an increased and more ac- 


curate knowledge of foreign cultures but 


also a feeling for foreign-born individ- 
uals as persons. 

(2) Differences in housing, clothing, 
food, habits of eating, and social cus- 
toms often arouse the interest of pupils 
aud lead them to conclude that other 
peoples are very different from us. It 
is important in teaching international 
understanding neither to ignore differ- 
ences nor to exaggerate them. Peoples 
all over the world need food, clothing, 
shelter, and security. If the people of 
southern China eat a great deal of rice, 
there is a reason for that as well as for 
the fact that they eat with chop sticks. 
The importance of geographic environ- 
ment in determining ways of living can 
be illustrated by the fact that the people 
of northern China eat wheat rather than 
rice. There are good reasons why most 
Chinese use quilted garments in the 
winter rather than outer garments of 
wool or fur. 

It is important for pupils to learn that 
all peoples try to satisfy their basic 
needs within the limits prescribed 
by their physical environment and 
their technology. Learning experiences 
should make clear both that differences 
in ways of living cannot be explained in 
terms of good and bad, superior and 
inferior, and that great similarities in 
meeting basic needs exist in many 
countries. 

To supplement the first-hand infor- 
mation pupils gain through interviews, 
they may wish to correspond with 
pupus in foreign lands and exchange 
scrapbooks and other materials. Be- 
cause children in many foreign coun- 
tries wish to learn English, American 
pupils usually may write in English as 
well as in the language of the foreign 
land, and they may expect to receive 
letters written in English or in the 
native language. 

Various agencies can arrange for cor- 
respondence between American pupils 
at any grade level from the upper ele- 
mentary grades through high school 
and pupils of the same age in foreign 
lands. Among these groups is the 
American Junior Red Cross, National 
Headquarters, Seventeenth and D 
Streets NW., Washington 13, D. C. 

(3) Many American schools have 
developed projects for helping under- 
privileged youngsters in foreign lands. 
Such projects afford pupils an oppor- 
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tunity to plan together in rendering an 
important and greatly needed service. 
For information about ways to help 
write the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D.C. CIER is 
the cooperating agency of organizations 
engaged in educational reconstruction. 


The United Nations created the 
International Children’s Emergency 


Fund, and under a 26-Nation Executive 
Board this organization is helping 
rehabilitate children in war-torn 
countries. 

Packages sent direct to the American 
Zone in Germany should carry this 
address: Zone Committee for Distribu- 
tion of Cultural Supplies, % German 
Central Committee of Distribution of 
Relief Supplies, Stuttgart, 59 Neue 
Weinsteige. 

Through such types of effort, and 
there are many, American pupils de- 
velop a feeling of “human equality and 
brotherhood” for peoples in other lands. 
Correspondence with pupils and teach- 
ers who are being aided provides one 
of the best approaches for developing 
an emotional appreciation of how re- 


warding concern for the “common 
good” can be. 
° ° J 
Aviation Education News 
y Available evidence indicates that 


aviation education in the public schools 
is experiencing healthy and vigorous 
growing pains. 

The latest figures released by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration show 
that 80 States now have comprehensive 
aviation education programs, indicat- 
ing the highest level of interest since 
1942, when most preinduction aviation 
courses in high schools were started. 

The Aircraft Industries Association 
of America, Inc., states that, according 
to Government surplus sales records, 
approximately 8,000 United States 
schools have acquired, practically free. 
millions of dollars worth of wartime 


aircraft and equipment. 
This equipment apparently has - 
spurred aviation interest in the schools. 


A marked increase in aviation emphasis 
is noted in the programs of teacher- 
trainmg workshops and institutes 
scheduled by many States. 

This year, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration Office of Aviation Train- 
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ing states, there were 73 summer air 
age institutes and workshops offered in 
38 States attended by 12,428 teachers 
in comparison with the 1946 figures of 
26 workshops in 11 States attended by 
3,156 teachers. 

Recent statistics show an increase of 
more than 1,000 percent in civil pilots 
since 1939. According to Planes, the 
Atlantic has been crossed by air ap- 
proximately 91,000 times since “Lindy” 
made it solo to Paris 20 years ago. 

w WK OW 

An air-age institute was held in Win- 
field. Kans., in October, sponsored by 
the Kansas Commission on Aviation 
Education of the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the Winfield 
Public Schools, and assisted by seven 
industrial aviation organizations. 

Teachers were brought up to date on 
the meaning of aviation to the é¢om- 
munity and to Winfield schools by six 
speakers, after which all participated 
in demonstration flights. The Win- 
field schools have undertaken a series 
of projects, the first being in coopera- 
tion with the Civil Aeronauties Ad- 
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ministration and utilizing drafting, 
industrial arts, and farm-mechanie 
classes to paint standard town mark- 
ings on the roofs of selected and ap- 
proved buildings. According to the 
superintendent of schools, Evan E, 
Evans, chairman of the Kansas Com- 
mission on Aviation Education, the 
institute was the first of a series to be 
held in the State. 
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An Aviation Education Source Book 
has been prepared for and in cooper- 
ation with the Civil Aeronanties Ad- 
ministration by The School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University. 

Its subject matter and activities are 
drawn from aviation and are suitable 
for inclusion in textbooks and courses 
of study for elementary and junior 
high-school grades. It has an an- 
notated bibliography and more than 
1,000 photographs, maps, charts, and 
diagrams. This book is a compilation 
of available information prepared 
from the viewpoint of the educator 
‘ather than the aviation technician. 


Legislation Affecting Elementary Education 


STATE LEGISLATIVE programs 
for education in 1947 make possible 
some improvement in the status of 
children and teachers. Through such 
measures as increased appropriations 
for support of the minimum founda- 
tion programs and provisions for teach- 
ers’ welfare and salary increments, bet- 
ter opportunities for children are 
assured. In addition to the enact- 
ments calling for strengthening of the 
general educational program, a num- 
ber of State legislatures passed laws of 
a more specific nature relating to ele- 
mentary education. Examples of some 
of these laws, their implications and 
significance in the education of chil- 
dren at the elementary level are here 
noted. 


Reduction in Class Size 

Smaller classes offer a better oppor- 
tunity for learning to the child and 
better working conditions for the 
teacher in Maryland. The Maryland 


law as amended reduces “the number 
of elementary school pupils for whom 
an additional teacher shall be ap- 
pointed from 385 in average daily at- 
tendance to 30 in average number be- 
longing.” Though not effective for 
several years (July 1, 1951), Maryland 
now moves ahead to prepare for this 
authorized change in class organiza- 
tion. 

Arkansas also enacted legislation 
which requires classes to be cut to 
average 30 pupils. 


Curriculum Revisions Authorized 
The Pennsylvania legislature “di- 
rected the Department of Public In- 
struction to revise the curricula to 
effectuate a more thorough understand- 
ing of American form of government 
and the principles for which it stands, 
and appropriated $100,000 therefor.” 
In Missouri the Constitution of the 
United States and the history of Mis- 
souri were made required subjects to be 
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taught not later than the seventh grade. 

According to State law in Oregon, 
the teaching of racial and religious tol- 
erance is required. 

In both /ndiana and Montana in- 
struction as to the effects of intoxicat- 
ing hquors and narcotics must be given 
im the elementary school and high 
school. 

Connecticut, Illinois, and Pennsyl- 
vania will include courses in home 
safety education and traftie safety. 


Oklahoma will initiate a program of 
audio-visual education. 


Toward a Year-Round Program 

In Florida, ten months of service are 
required for all members of the instrue- 
tional staff. Thus in each county there 
will be ample opportunity for planning 


in advance of the opening of schools — 


and again after schools have closed. 
An educational program built around 
the interests and needs of the commu- 
nity and its children has become pos- 
sible for the first time. One hundred 
eighty actual teaching days are re- 
quired as a minimum. Approximately 
one-eighth of the personnel can be em- 
ployed on a year-round basis in all 
counties which desire to develop year- 
round service programs. ‘The appor- 
tionment to the county is increased pro- 
portionately for eaeh qualified person 
employed on a bona fide 12-months’ 
service basis, 


Extension of Education Downward 


Enactment of the “Omnibus Bill” in 
Florida, which contained the vecon- 
mendations of the Florida Citizens’ 
Committee, provided that kindergar- 
tens be extended with State aid under 
the Minimum Foundation Program. 


Visiting Teacher Services 

A constructive step was taken in 
Maryland to meet the problem of non- 
attendance through adding the services 
of pupil personnel and visiting teacher 
workers to the school staff. The law as 
amended by the 1947 legislature elimi- 
nates the title of attendance officer and 
provides for the appointment of a sup- 
ervisor of pupil personnel in each 
county, and in the larger counties a 
visiting teacher for each 5,000 pupils or 
fraction thereof above an initial 5,000 
pupils. The State pays two-thirds of 
the minimum salaries. 
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Exceptional Children 

Indiana will provide special courses 
for handicapped children. 

Instruction units are authorized for 
teachers of exceptional children as a 
part of the Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram in Florida. 


Registration Law Protects 
Young Children 

In Maryland “every private school or 
educational institution, however desig- 
nated, which charges tuition or fees for 
attendance . . . and which offers ele- 


mentary, kindergarten or nursery school 
work or any combination thereof, except 
those operated by bona fide church or- 
ganizations, must secure a certificate of 
approval issued by the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. before it may begin 
to operate in this State.” Thus reads 
that section of the law pertaining to 
Maryland’s new regulation that nursery 
schools and kindergartens be registered 
and meet the educational standards for 
these groups prescribed by the State 
Education Department. The law be- 
comes effective January 1, 1948. 


State-Wide Programs For Parents 


The following account of State par- 
ent-education programs indicates the 
extent to which parents intercst in this 
phase of education has been awakened 
through services offered by a State de- 
partment of education or a university 
center. Some of the features of these 
State-wide programs for parents are re- 
viewed in this article, prepared by 
Tazel F. Gabbard, Specialist for Ra- 
tended School and Parent 
Hducation, 


EWER PARENTS continue to hold 
r the opinion that the school has tis 
job to do, the home its job, and each can 
work in isolation from the other. Edu- 
cators, too, are becoming aware that 


Services 


parents are on the move, not only to 
learn what the modern practices are in 
education but to avail themselves of op- 
portunities to study children through 
a parent-education program. Such a 
service is provided by some State and 
local schoo] systems, in other States 
through university centers. 

Although a number of States for sev- 
eral years have had programs for par- 
ents, the services rendered continue to 
expand and new emphases are noted. 
Several State programs have been se- 
lected for review to show the scope of 
these services, the groups which are 
served, the kinds of activities organized, 
some of the special projects under way, 
and some of the problems encountered. 


Family Life Programs in Michigan 
One of the interesting developments 
of the State education 
Michigan during the past year was the 
launching of several experimental pro- 


program in 


grams in home and family life educa- 
tion. The basic purpose guiding the 
projects was the development of a pro- 
gram that fosters conditions of growth 
and well-being for each member of the 
families of the community. Extending 
from the nursery school to the adult 
level, the programs are going forward 
in six communities ranging from the 
exiremely rural to those of urban size. 
The communities were selected on the 
besis of certain criteria established for 
the study. 

In initiating the experimental pro- 
grams, the school-home-community ap- 
proach has been woven into the frame- 
work of the plan: 

(1) To provide a proving ground for 
further experimentation and develop- 
ment in various types of home and fam- 
ily life programs. 

(2) To encourage closer integration 
of curricular offerings related to the 
home and family life in elementary, 
secondary, and adult education. 

(3) To develop interest in a group of 
teachers and administrators as one step 
in extending programs of home and 
family life education. 

(4) To promote closer coordination 
of all community agencies which can 
contribute to improvement of home and 
family education. 

Communities were encouraged to con- 
sider these guides only as tentative in 
formulating their own goals to meet the 
needs of their community. 

The resources of the State are being 
used to assist in the guidance and direc- 
tion of the experimental family life edu- 
cation program. Among the agencies 
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involved in a consultant or leadership 
capacity are: Adult Education Division, 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Division, Vocational Homemaking Di- 
vision, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Division, and Michigan Sec- 
ondary Study. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has appointed two 
committees to work with local communi- 
ties, a Planning and Working Commit- 
tee, and a Committee on Home and 
Family Life Education to act as an ad- 
visory group. <As the projects go for- 
ward, it is planned to call upon the State 
teachers institutions and other State 
departments and agencies. 

In the cooperative planning and dis- 
cussions between the local school staff, 
lay advisory committee, and the State 
staff, there is an attempt to develop a 
philosophy and purposes in keeping 
with the local situation; to survey the 
needs and community problems which 
require study ; to determine the methods 
and procedures for undertaking the 
development of a family life program ; 
and to devise means of evaluating the 
program which is developed. 

According to a report of the State 
Consultant on Family Life Education, 
it is already evident that each of the 
six communities is approaching the 
study in its own way and that each has 
selected different emphases for the pro- 
gram. It is hoped that the experimental 
programs already under way may chal- 
lenge other communities to wider activ- 
ity in home and family life education. 


Parent Education in New York 


Parent education is an integral part 
of the New York State education pro- 
gram. Since 1933, when the New York 
Legislature enacted a law authorizing 
the establishment of a Bureau of Child 
Development and Parent Education, 
the State Education Department of 
New York has assumed leadership for 
a program of parent education. The 
services of a full-time parent-education 
supervisor on the staff of the Bureau 
are available to local communities and 
schools to assist them in planning or 
organizing parent-education activities. 
Many State and local organizations 
also seek the help of this professional 
leader in parent education in develop- 
ing their programs or seek the coopera- 
tion of the State Education Department 
on projects of mutual concern. 
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A major emphasis of the New York 
parent-education program is on leader- 
ship training. Since the problem of 
meeting the demand for leaders of dis- 
cussion groups in local communities is 
one that is common to all communities 
where parent education has been insti- 
tuted, the recruitment and development 
of leaders who are qualified and accept- 
able to groups in which they work is a 
constant need. Since the program was 
organized, it has been carried out 
largely by lay leaders who were keenly 
interested in community development 
and who were willing to prepare them- 
selves for leadership responsibilities. 
The program has demonstrated the 
possibilities of developing a program 
with lay leaders. 

A Parent-Education Regents Com- 
mittee, composed of parent leaders in 
the State, has over a period of years 
served as an advisory committee to the 
Bureau, reviewing parent-education 
activities in the State, evaluating the 
parent-education program at intervals, 
and making recommendations to 
strengthen and improve the service. A 
recent project of this committee has 
been the preparation of a handbook on 
parent-education leadership. 

The annual State parent-education 
conference could not be called during 
the war years. This year, however, the 
State-wide meeting in parent education 
was again resumed. The conference, 
sponsored by the State Education De- 
partment, is especially planned to bring 
to parent-education leaders throughout 
the State reports of newer findings in 
the field, demonstrations of promising 
methods, exhibits of materials recently 
developed, and an opportunity for ex- 
change of experiences by workers in the 
field. It isa workshop, in the sense that 
leaders take an active part both in pre- 
planning and in conducting the con- 
ference sessions. 

Throughout New York State, a num- 
ber of the local school systems have 
established parent education as an inte- 
gral part of the school program. In 
Rochester, Syracuse, 
Binghamton, a parent-education spe- 
cialist is employed to organize and pro- 
mote work with parents in the schools 
and with community groups. The State 
supervisor serves as a consultant to 
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these local programs, bringing helpful 
advice and information on worth-while 
programs and projects in other parts 
of the State. 

An important service of the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation is the preparation of materials 
for study groups. <A wide variety of 
publications on parent education—such 
as study outlines, films, skits, book lists, 
and exhibit materials—are made avail- 
able to the leaders and local groups. 

The supervisor gives a large share of 
her time as a consultant to institutes, 
conferences, and meetings over the 
State. Many groups are more conscious 
of their needs for leadership training 
and a better understanding of group- 
work techniques. 


Oklahoma—University of 
Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Family Life Institute 
was established at the University of 
Oklahoma 8 years ago. It was set up 
to reach parents in all parts of the State. 
The program of the Institute is designed 
to bring to parents information which 
will help them to be better parents. 
Although parents are interested in the 
welfare of their children and are ready 
to sacrifice to give them the advantages 
they themselves did not have, often they 
do not know where to go to get reliable 
and practical help on child guidance. 
One of the main reasons for the Insti- 
tute program, the director reports, is to 
bring the newer knowledge about chil- 
dren’s growth and development to 
parents and to encourage them to use it. 


Eleven Objectives of the Program.— 
The general scope of the program and 
areas of emphasis are suggested by the 
program objectives: 

To study the needs of the State in re- 
gard to education for home and family 
living. 

To interpret and put into action the 
Institute program. 

To stimulate further reading, study, 
and discussion on the part of individ- 
uals and of groups. 

To help present programs for parent 
education. 

To assist with new programs of fam- 
ily life education for youth and adults. 

To aid in strengthening the program 
of organizations which have family life 
education as one of their objectives. 
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To aid in introducing and using vari- 
ous adult education methods. 

To assist in the development of 
leaders. 

To prepare materials for use by indi- 
viduals and by groups. 

To recommend books and other litera- 
ture for use by individuals and by 
groups. 

To suggest and to assist with plans 
for cooperative programs and councils 
dealing with problems of home, school, 
and community. 

While a complete account of the vari- 
ous activities connected with each of 
these objectives is not within the scope 
of this article, several projects will 
illustrate the work toward the goals 
enumerated. 

The need for well-qualified leaders to 
guide and assist local communities in 
developing programs for parents is 
recognized as one of the most pressing 
problems. The many requests received 
by the Institute for leaders of discns- 
sion groups. for help in selecting and 
assembling reference materials, and for 
counsel in planning family life educa- 
tion programs reveal an awareness on 
the part of communities and parents of 
their problems. 

The activities of the director of the 
Institute have been spent to a large 
extent in promoting and strengthening 
the program of any organization with 
education for home and family living as 
its major emphasis. 


Working Through Organizations.— 
The Oklahoma Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, for example, is primarily con- 
cerned with better home-school rela- 
tions. Hence, the Institute gives a large 
share of time to this organization, its 
vfficers, and committees. 

Other groups—church, welfare, edu- 
cational, club, and community—have 
also been given help through participa- 
tion im meetings and conferences, but 
in a greater measure through the pub- 
lications which have been made avail- 
able to all people in the State. ‘Through 
the Institute page and special sections 
in the Oklahoma Parent Teacher Bul- 
letin, a feature in the University of 
Oklahoma Extension News, and a bi- 
monthly message in the bulletin of the 
Association of Mothers Clubs, nearly 
12,000 homes are reached regularly with 


information on child rearing, sugges- 
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tions for program planning, and lists of 
books or articles which will be helpful 
to parents. 

Publications prepared by the Insti- 
tute have wide distribution throughout 
the State. Among the study guides, 
Let’s Talk It Over. The Child in School, 
and Children’s Charter for Oklahoma 
have been popular with groups planning 
their programs. 

“A parents’ the 
reach of every parent in Oklahoma” is 
a new project for parents which is de- 
veloping steadily. | Parent - teacher 
units, clubs. churches, and schools are 
reported to be starting a parents’ book- 
shelf. Some groups are cooperating 
with the librarian in getting a special 
shelf of books in the public library for 
parents. The Institute has fostered 
this activity through a pamphlet and 
book lists giving suggestions on mate- 
rials for a bookshelf. 

Recognizing that fathers and mothers 
of children under school age have little 
help on their problems, the Institute has 
promoted study groups for parents of 
young children. In addition, radio pro- 
grams and reading lists were an added 
service for local groups developing this 
aspect of their program. 

Although the Family Life Institute 
program was origmally designed for 
adults, a number of youth activities 
have been included. Chief among 
these are the high-school forums and 
panels and radio programs which have 
been conducted in a large number of 
Questions are written out in 
advance for the leader as a basis for 
discussion of young people’s needs and 
problems. The success of these forums 
is reflected in the interest manifested 
throughout the discussion and the ap- 
preciation expressed by both students 
and teachers. 

A recent project of the Institute was 
the production of two color-sound films 
in collaboration with Coronet Films. 
Under the captions of “Shy Girl” and 
“Are You Popular?” the films are now 
available for high-school groups as a 
a springboard for discussions of teen- 
agers, , 

It is evident that the program in 
Oklahoina reaches out to serve parents 
and groups throughout the State. 
What can be accomplished, the direc- 


bookshelf within 


towns. 


tor points out, is restricted only by 
time and personnel. 


Texas Parent-Education Program 


The report of the Texas program of 
parent education comes from the Par- 
ent-Education Specialist of the Exten- 
sion Division, University of Texas. 
The State program is built around 
problems which affect family hfe to- 
day. “The community and world sit- 
uation demands better parents and 
greater understanding on the part of 
all, Parents need to have more confi- 
dence in themselves and less fear of 
their ability to do a job. Postwar con- 
ditions require many adjustments in 
homes and communities. Agencies and 
professional groups with mutual in- 
terests need to be awakened to their 
responsibility and opportunities for 
These consid- 
erations necessitate a varied and flex- 


improving home life.” 


ible parent education program. 

The ‘Texas program is planned to 
help and enlist the services of three 
eroups—parents, leaders, and youth. 


The program content for parents is 
designed to help them understand the 
nature and needs of children as they 
develop, to interpret the principles of 
education and guidance, and to assist 
them in building up a background of 

values, of information, and ‘of shared 
experiences which will give them se- 
curity and satisfaction. 

The program for community leaders 
is built on arousing their interest to 
help families adopt new and improved 
practices in health, child guidance, nu- 
trition and mental hygiene. This is 
done largely through encouraging vari- 
ous organizations to participate in the 
State or local community parent edu- 
cation program. 

Programs are planned to reach 
young people; to help them realize 
iheir finest and best selves in the de- 
velopment of their personalities; to 
establish desirable relationships in and 
out of the home; to accept responsibil- 
ity both personal and group; and to 
prepare them for marriage and homes 
of their own. 


Through the Texas Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 345 study groups 
enrolling some 7,000 parents received 
the services of the State specialist 
through letters, outlines, and sugges- 
tions to local committees in charge. 
Certificates were issued by the Con- 
gress to 1,900 parents who had com- 
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pleted 12 hours or more of group study 
in the past year. A bulletin, Wome 
and Family Life Education, prepared 
by the parent-education specialist was 
distributed to all chairmen of 
study groups. 

Newer approaches to parent educa- 
tion are needed, the parent-education 
specialist of Texas reports, so that it 
will be possible to serve more homes 
and to reach the parents who are gen- 
erally not touched by a group work 
program. In pointing out some of the 
unsolved problems in parent education 
the following needs are mentioned : 

(1) Providing a comfortable room 
for parents to meet in at school. 

(2) More simple down-to-earth par- 
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ent-education materials to reach less 
privileged groups. 

(3) Helping organizations put aside 
their special interests and work to- 
gether cooperatively for better com- 
munity life. 

(4) More trained leaders. 

It is not possible to present a com- 
posite picture of the many fine services 
which each of these State programs 
includes. The programs sketched here 
indicate that State leaders are gen- 
erally searching for new and_ better 
ways to educate adults; and they are 
not only developing new methods and 
materials but are also refining and im- 
proving these devices as they are tried 
out by groups. 


Educational Plant Needs 


by N. E. Viles, N. D. Pulliam, and A. H. Gibbs, U. S. Office of Education staff. 


Most school officials and many school 
patrons recognize the need for expand- 
ing and improving education plants. 
This extends from preschool levels 
through the colleges and universities 
and apples to both public and nonpub- 
he schools and institutions. The need 
is in part created by increased enroll- 
ments, room overloading, local school 
unit reorganization, expanded curricu- 
lar offerings, revised teaching methods, 
an accumulated lag in school plant im- 
provements, maintenance, and the ne- 
cessity for providing essential safety 
features and replacing substandard 
facilities. 

Various estimates have been made of 
the total national school plant need. 
Some of these were made several years 
ago on the basis of lower construction 
cost levels than now. The National 
Edueation Association? in 1944, re- 
ported a public elementary and second- 
ary school plant need of 1.29 billion 
dollars a year for a 10-year period for 
new buildings, additions, sites, furni- 
ture, and remodeling. In 1945 Hamon ? 
reported an estimated need of 5.7 bil- 
lion dollars for public elementary and 
secondary plants. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board * estimated a total postwar edu- 
cational capital outlay need of 12.45 
billion dollars or 1.245 billion dollars a 
year for a 10-year period in terms of 
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1940 prices. In terms of October 1947 
construction costs this estimate: would 
have been equivalent to about 2 billion 
dollars a year. 

The Twentieth Century Fund Sur- 
vey * estimate of elementary and sec- 
ondary educational plant needs to 1960 
was 9.9 billion dollars. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, realizing that reliable data on 
‘apital outlay could best be obtained 
from the field, sent in August 1947 to 
each State department of education a 
request for the best available informa- 
tion on educational plant needs. 

Few if any of the States, however, 
conld provide complete up-to-date in- 
formation on such needs for all of their 
schools. Only a few of them had com- 
plete inventories of existing facilities 
or had access to information from re- 
cent surveys of need. Some did not in- 
clude the needs of the larger city school 
systems. Some States apparently in- 
terpreted “total need” to mean only the 
improvements already planned or 
which could be financed under current 
authorizations. There were also various 
interpretations of current construction 
cost levels. Complete data on the needs 
of nonpublic schools were not available. 

To date, partial or complete reports 
have been received from 37 States, most 
of which were limited to estimates of 


the needs of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The reports from cer- 
tain representative States were selected 
from these to serve as a basis for pro- 
jecting preliminary estimates of the 
national elementary and _ secondary 
school plant needs. These representa- 
tive States have about 42 percent of the 
Nation’s population and of the public 
elementary and secondary school en- 
rollments. 

On the basis of these projected esti- 
mates, the national public elementary 
and secondary educational plant needs 
total 6.6 billion dollars. If we assume 
that the nonpublic school plant needs 
are comparable, then the total elemen- 
tary and secondary educational plant 
needs are about 7.4 billion dollars. 
These estimates cover sites, equipment, 
modernization and remodeling, and 
new buildings and additions essential 
for school and community use; they do 
not cover transportation, community 
libraries, and community playgrounds. 

The plant needs of the public and 
nonpublic institutions of higher educa- 
tion have attracted public attention be- 
cause of the lack of facilities for the 
many veterans who wished to enter col- 
lege. However, current predictions in- 
dicate that college enrollments will re- 
main at a high level even after the veter- 
ans now enrolled have completed their 
college training. Information on total 
plant needs for such institutions was 
assembled by the Division of Higher 
Education of the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion and presented at a public hearing 
on 8. 971, May 5-6, 1947. Projections 
based on reports from about 1,300 insti- 
tutions of higher education indicate a 
total need for all such institutions in 
the Nation of about 3.5 billion dollars. 
These needs include new construction 
for added space, the replacement of ob- 
solete facilities, modernization, and the 
replacement of temporary construction. 

These preliminary estimates of ap- 
proximately 11 billion dollars cover 
total present educational plant needs 


1 National Education Association. Proposals for 
Public Education in Postwar America, April 1944, 
pp. 34-35. 

2Hamon, Ray L. ‘Billions Needed for Postwar 
Schools.’ The Nation’s Schools, March 1945, pp. 
33-35. 

3 National Resources Planning Board. National 
Resources Development Report for 1943, pt. 1. 
Postwar Plan and Program, p. 73. 

4 America’s Necds and Resources: A Twentieth 
Century Fund Survey. New York, The Fund, 1947, 
p. 322. X 
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and those which could be anticipated 

for the immediate future. They repre- 

sent projections of field-reported data 

and should be so interpreted. It was 

not possible to determine how much con- 

sideration those preparmg the field esti- 
mates gave to certain factors such as 
increasing birth rates, possible curricu- 
lar changes, proposed reorganizations 
of local school units, and changes in 
construction cost levels. Local esti- 
mates coming from many sources were 
not based on uniform interpretations of 
the term “need,” but since the local esti- 
mators were familiar with educational 
trends in their areas, their estimates 
represent the best available current 
measures of local need. 

Various factors and trends now in ev1- 
dence might materially add to the total 
educational plant needs. Higher birth 
rate levels, continuing longer than pre- 
dicted, presage enrollment increases of 
about 5 million in the elementary schools 
in the early fifties to be followed later 

by secondary school increases. 

Kindergarten enrollments will be ma- 
terially increased as facilities are pro- 
vided for the more than 1.5 million 
5-year-old pupils not now attending 
school. There is a growing interest in 
thirteenth and fourteenth year, contin- 
uation, terminal, or special schools for 
youth not now attending school. If a 
substantial number of the 1.5 million 
16-17-year-olds and of the 2.9 million 
18-19-year-olds not now in school are 
to be enrolled, plant facilities must be 
substantially increased. If we are to 
provide additional facilities for even 
one-half of these more than 6 million 
preschool children and out-of-school 
youth, our total plant needs will be 
increased by at least 2 billion dollars. 

The lack of available information on 
plant facilities and needs revealed by 
these reports indicates the desirability 
of more complete State inventories of 
existing facilities and of comprehensive 
surveys or studies of plant needs as an 
essential basis for adequate planning at 
State and national levels. 

The following summary of data 
should be helpful to those interested in 
the figures used in this estimate and 
their sources. 


Prepared by N. E. Viles, N. D. Pniliam, and A. 
H. Gibbs, of the U. S. Office of Education staff. 
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Summary of data related to national educational plant requirements 


I. ScnHoot PoruLaTION AND ENROLLMENT Data ! 


A. Actual and potential school population Millions 
1. Number of children 5-17 years of age (1945) _- 28. 9 
a. Enrolled in public and private schools- - 24.9 
b. Not enrolled in public and private schools_- 4.0 
2. Number of eclitldren 6 years of age (1946) ?___ xt 
3. Number of youth 18-19 years old (1946)_-._ __- 3.8 
a. In selroole___-_ re ee 8 
Dae Oli neschOoleee == : E See 3. 0 
B. Distribution of elementary and secondary school enrollment 3 
eelublres (LOA ves = eee : ae ee : PAY, Tf 
2. Nonpublic- - - z é Ee =e . 850 
3. Perecntage that nonpublic is of public- Wh, 72 
C, Anticipated school enrollment 
1. School entrants (1949)_.....____._.- : , os 3n0 
Deochoolkentrantis (l953)225 92) 2522552. : ae a es) 
3. Inerease through 1955 ° 
amellemilentanvas ea. 2. 25 = 2 : : = 5. 0 
by, Secon’. . -- .2-5 eee ee 3 
Celio tale eee a == ae Be eee See eee 653 
D. Distribution of public school enrollment (1947) ° 
1. Elementary__ - 3 See Ba ER SALE on ie 20. 0 
2. Secondary - - = ee ae ae, 26h ef 
3. Percentage that secondary is of elementary___- 28. 0 
E. Out-of-school youth 7 
1. 5-17 years of age (1945): 
a Numper po years OlMage. 2 2 == 22 = ne Z : Ih, 7 
b. Number 6-15 years of age- - --- AS8 -% = 52. 2 AEe =e ae a 
c. Number 16-17 years of age_.--------- Beene See a ee 1. 6 
2lS=l9ryearsiof ace (194G)2 2222 2-23) eee 2959 eS oes ee ee Se) 
{I. ELEMENTARY aND SEcoNDARY ScHooL PLANT VALUES AND NEEDS 
A. Public Billions 


1, Reported plaut values for 1943-44 (adjusted to 1947 cost levels), 


ENVOY OU ROBOT TE CCT NY Oo a, ey eager ne ney a a $11. 5 
2. Need estimated by States having approximately 42 percent of the 
national population, publie elementary and secondary school enroll- 

ONEIONE,, SNOW) MReypreAuetel joes, WAYNE Ue 8 8 ee ee eee eseaee $2. 83 

3. National estimate projected-__--~----- BEER See ae eee ere aees $6. 6 

B, Nonpublic (estimate). _-____-___-- eee ee Se ee eer $0. 8 


III. Higher Institution = PLhanr NEEDs 
A. Estimated total square feet and cost of new construction 
1. Housing and nonhousing—square feet_..-.-.---.-_----_---__--- Pe 45° 


2. Total estimated eost____-_- see ee AED Pict Nila Pea Lae Sh & 
IV. Estimatre or Lac in PusBLic ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL PLANT CoNn- 
STRUCTION 1932 TurouGcH 1947 B_____________- PERE IRE. NS OO IS ES SL $5. 0 


V. EstimaTtep PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL PLANT NEEDS 


A. INGSE Gonmineiion ail owls. =5-_) 525255 ao eee eee 220) 
Beaeiemodelinpanderehabilitation= sees) =] 2a] 2 25 =e ee ee e250 
(CRESS ae eenrenen een emenuen ness Vs te Pea 50) 
ID), Ion 8 oes See eee ee oe eee ee z ils (0) 


1 Actual enrollment data from the U.S. Office of Education, population data and potential enrollment fignres derivde 
from Bureau of Censns Reports. 

2 Birth rate after Pearl Harbor was higher than expected, war decline less, and the increase beginning in 1946 was conse- 
quently more than expected. 

3 Scnoo, Lire, October 1947, p. 9. Does not inelnde 189,000 enrolled in Indian schools. residential schools for exceptional 
children, and elementary and secondary schools in colleges. 

4 Reduced from 4.0 million to 3.5 million on basis of later information. 

§ SCHOOL LIFE, October 1947, p. 9. 

5 [bid. 

7 Derived from Census and enrollment data. 

§ Biennial Survey of Education, Statistics of State School Systems 1943-44, ch. II, p. 66. 

§ From data collected by National Connceil of Chief State School Officers, 

10 Derived by applying percentage that nonpnbilic is of pnblic enrollment (12 percent) to national projection of plant need 
of pnblie schools. 

lt Data for public and nonpublic. 

12 Derived from data reported in “‘Hearings...onS. 971, May 5-6, 1947” pp. 54-57 and later data collected by the Division, 
of Higher Edneation of the U. S. Office of Edneation. 

1B Estimate based upon average annual lag of 235 million dollars in capital outlay for the period 1932 throngh 1947 over 
1922-32 school construction costs adjnsted to 1947 cost levels. 
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Some Highlights 
(From page 21) 


medical services; to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is allotted 
the sum of $200,000 for the operation 
and maintenance of boarding schools, 
special classes in day schools, and other 
facilities for the education of cerebral 
palsied children and youth. 

West Virginia—West Virginia 
amended its laws so as to reduce the 
minimum compulsory school attendance 
age from 8 to 6 for mentally normal 
deaf and blind children. 


Legislative Trends 


The legislation enacted this year thus 
again points to the increasingly common 
recognition of the educational needs of 
all exceptional children, and the essen- 
tial elements of a State-wide program 
for them are apparent in most of the 
statutes enacted. The need for early 
education of certain handicapped chil- 
dren under 6 years of age is recognized. 
Young people of secondary school age 
are likewise included in the program. 
The requirements of special instruction 
for disabled children at home and in the 
hospital, as well as in the classroom, are 
met. The need of transportation and 
boarding facilities is indicated. The 
importance of securing adequately pre- 
pared teachers is given attention. And 
the supervision of the entire program 
by the State Board of Education and its 
designated officials is emphasized. So 
one by one the States are reaching out 
to provide education that is truly uni- 
versal, with appropriate adjustments to 
make it applicable to all children, re- 
gardless of their physical or mental 
condition. 


Few to Place 


ILLUSTRATIVE of the teacher short- 
age problem, the University of Ken- 
tucky Teacher Placement Bureau re- 
ports the following : 

During the last year the Placement 
Bureau had approximately 2,142 re- 
quests for teachers from 71 of the 120 
counties, 86 other States, and 2 U. S. 
Territories. The Bureau had only 217 
candidates registered. 

The Bureau points out that at the 
present time it has 218 registrants and 
slightly more requests than last year. 
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Salary Rates in 
Public Evening Schools 


by Thomas A. Van Sant, Director of Adult Education, 


Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


PERSISTENT problem in_ the 
A growth and effectiveness of public 
school adult education programs has 
been the general inability to attract and 
to hold outstanding teachers. ‘The low 
rate of pay offered looms prominently 
among reasons for this situation. 
Publ spirit and deep interest within 
the adult program itself have acted as 
incentives to the recruitment of teachers 
in this field. But, by-and-large, the 
low salary ranges for teachers of public 
school adult education classes through- 
out the country have not encouraged 
outstanding teachers and leaders to 
enter or remain within this area of 
public education. 

Conditions are improving. During 
1946 and the first half of 1947 regular 
public school salary schedules were 
stepped upward in many localities and 
States. Adult education rates were im- 
proved likewise. Rates in effect during 
1945 for those cities reporting and using 
a flat rate of payment showed a median 
of $2.02 per hour; for practically the 
same group of cities the median rate in 
effect January 1, 1947, was $2.50 per 
hour. During 1945, for those cities re- 
porting and using a sliding scale of pay, 
the median beginning rate was $1.725 
per hour and the median top rate was 
$2.54 per hour; for practically the same 
group of cities, the median rates for 
January 1, 1947, had risen, respectively, 
to $2 and $2.875 per hour. Thus in 
general, it may be said that during 1946 
there was an increase of approximately 
$0.50 per hour in the cities reporting to 
this salary study. 

Data are ‘presented in the accom- 
panying chart to show the hourly wage 
rates paid, January 1, 1947, to teachers 
of evening schools for adults by the 
public school systems of the cities listed 
in the left-hand margin. The 75 cities 
responding are grouped according to 
population as reported in census of 


| 1940. Black dots (@) indicate the flat 


rates paid; lines show range between 
minimum and maximum rates paid. 
The minimum rate is usually paid to 
beginning teachers. Advances toward 
the maximum rate were reported to de- 
pend upon experience, types of instruc- 
tion, race, and combinations of one or 
more of these factors. Where the rate 
of pay decreased with increases in the 
number of hours taught a day, the rate 
recorded in the chart is that paid for the 
first 2 hours of work only. For cities 
which changed their wage rates tempo- 
rarily due to war and other unusual 
conditions, the basic or regular wage 
rates are recorded in the chart. Substi- 


on the college level were excluded from 
this study. 

Increases, irrespective of their per- 
centage or of their agreement with com- 
mon practice, cannot be considered sig- 
nificant until they accomplish the pur- 
pose for which they are intended. To 
date, the increases in the rates of pay 
for teachers employed in the adult edu- 
cation programs have been relatively 
meager. Therefore, there is thus far no 
basis for assuming that they will at- 
tract and hold more capable teachers 
and leaders than they have in the past. 
Additional increases are necessary if 
this branch of public education is to 
grow. Much more attention and study 
needs to be given to the effect of pay 
rates in securing and holding competent 
teachers in this field. Adult education 
should obviously play an increasingly 
important role. 

The data compiled by this study indi- 
cate the salary situation of evening 
school teachers as of a given date. 
They neither justify nor condemn any 
specific salary schedules. Their value 
lies in focusing attention on current 
practices. It is hoped they may stimu- 
late and serve as background to further 
study in the growing field of adult 
education. 
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Rates of Pay per Hour of Part-Time Evening School Teachers in 75 City School Systems 
January 1, 1947 


Eauieiicn Range of Rates of Pay Per Hour see Range of Rates of Pay Per Hour 
Group Sly 5 5 5 a S . S Group S ~ a e 5 a - fee 
Ranges 9 9 9 9 G86 9 9 9 ys Ranges O ees) o 8 86°O8 oS 8 8 8 

1,000,000 100,000- 

and over 299,999 

New York City Dallas e 

Chicago Memphis 

Philadelphia Toledo e 

Detroit Birmingham 

Los Angeles San Antanio 

500,000 me Providence as 

= : of 

Cleveland Omaha 

Baltimare Syracuse 

St. Louis Oklahoma City 

Boston San Diego 

Pittsburgh Richmond 0 

Washington Fort Worth e 

San Francisca Miami e 

Milwaukee Youngstown ® 

Buffala Nashville e 

300,000 - Long Beach — 

499,999 New Haven 

New Orleans Des Moines 

Minneapolis Salt Lake City 

Cincinnati Springfield, Mass. 

Newark Tulso 

Kansas City, Mo. Seranton 

Indianapolis Paterson 

Houston Albany 

Seattle Chattanooga 

Rochester Trenton 

Denver Spokane 

Portland Camden 

Atlanta Erie 

Oakland Wichita 

Gary, Ind. 
Cambridge 
Reading 
Elizabeth 
Tacoma 
Pearia 


CONDITIONS: Population—U. 8. Census 
1940; rates of pay based on first 2 hours only ; 
substitute teachers and teachers of junior col- 


lege and college level excluded. 


e FLAT RATE 


RANGE OF SLIDING SCALE OF Pay 
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Somerville,Mass. 
Sauth Bend 
Ouluth 
Charlotte 

Utica, N.Y 


Below 
100,000 


Savannah 
Berkeley 
Atlontic City 
Macon 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Dearborn 
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the time of ordering. Free publica- 
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the agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of Education 
Publications 


Edneation in Nicaragna. By Cameron 
_D. Ebaugh. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 56 p., illus. (Bulletin 

1947, No. 6.) 20 cents. 


Another in the series of basic studies on 
education in a number of Central and South 
American countries made as part of a pro- 
gram to promote understanding of educational 
conditions in the American Republics and to 
encourage cooperation in the field of Inter- 
American education. 


School« Count in Country Life. By 


Bathurst. 
4, U. S. Government Print- 
47, 61p.,illus. (Bulletin 
20 cents. 
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New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


DEPARETMERT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Co-op Bright Spots in Dark World. 
By A. Rex Johnson, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. (In News for Farmer 

Cooperatives, 14: 5-6, 20, November 

1947. Published by Farm Credit Ad- 

ministration.) Single copies, 10 cents; 

annual subseription, $1. 

Brief reports on how the co-ops in India, 
China, the Philippines, Italy, France, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Belgium have 
survived the past 5 years. 


The Farmer’s Share of the Consumer’s 
Food Dollar. Prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 8p. (Leaflet 123.) 5 

cents. 

Answers to the consumers’ questions about 
how much farmers are getting out of the 
higher food prices they are paying. Revised 
October 1946. 


Modern Turpentining Practices. By 

W. P. Everard, Forest Service. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 12p. (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1984.) 5 cents; single copies 
free from the U. 8S. Forest Service. 

Outlines tested methods which will increase 
the efficiency of turpentining operations, in- 
crease profits, and help to insure the future 
of the gum naval stores industry. 


FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 


A Community Plans for Its Childrens. 


Final Repori, Newport News, Va., 
Project. Sponsored by U. 8. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 54 p. (Children’s 
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Bureau Publication 321.) 15 cents; 
single copies free from the Children’s 
Bureau. 


Purposes of the project (1942-1945) were: 
(1) to bring together the appropriate Federal, 
State, and local agencies to work on the prob- 
lem of the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency; (2) to discover methods and a 
pattern of organization which might be used 
with modification in other communities; and 
(3) to discover ways of adjusting community 
programs related to delinquency prevention to 
meet current wartime needs. 


From Hand to Mouth. Prepared by 

the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 48 p. (Community 
Health Series No. 3.) 15 cents. 


«A brief account of the importance of serving. 
clean food and preventing the spread of dis- 
ease. This booklet includes tips for workers 
in’ restaurants, school lunchrooms, or other 
places where food or drink is served. 


Helping Children in Trouble. Pre- 
pared by the Children’s Bureau, So- 
cial Security Administration. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 17 p. (Children’s 

Bureau Publication 320.) 10 cents; 

single copies free from the Children’s 

Bureau. 


A popular account of the St. Paul, Minn., 
experiment in child welfare. A full report was 
published earlier under the title Children in 
the Community. 


When You Adopt a Child. Prepared 
by the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration. 


Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 24 p. (Children’s 
Bureau Folder No. 13—1947.) 10 
cents; single copies free from the Chil- 
dven’s Bureau. 


A pocket-sized booklet written in readable 
style. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Teaching Mathematics Through 
School Savings. Published by the 
Education Section, U. S. Savings 
Bond Division. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 31 p. Free from 

State Savings Bonds Offices. 

A teaching unit including information, ac- 


tivities, and problems for classes in mathe- 
maties in grades 7-9, 
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Education to Meet the Challenge 
of Totalitarianism — 
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Hi THEME of this issue of Scnoo Lire is “Zeal for American Democracy.” 

Office of Education appreciation gocs to the contributors who, in the truly Ameri- 
can way. have exercised their democratic right of freedom of speech to present 
their personal viewpoints, both timely and challenging. By making this type of 
information available through Scuoot Lire, the Office of Education, in coop- 
eration with State departments of education and schools and colleges throughout 
the United States, hopes to provide opportunity for new emphasis upon our demo- 
cratic rights and responsibilities today and in the days ahead. American educa- 


tion can play a major role in strengthening our national security through renewed 


stress upon Zeal for American Democracy programs in each school and community. 
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cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” ScHoot Lire serves toward carrying 
out these purposes. Its printing is ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Purpose 

The Congress of the United States estab- 
lished the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in 1867 to “collect such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States 


and Territories;” to ‘diffuse such infor- 
mation as shall aid in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems;”’ and to “otherwise promote the 
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Subscription orders, with remittance, 
should be sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 


copies or more to be sent in bulk to one 
address within the United States, the Su- 
perintendent of Documents allows a dis- 
count of 25 percent. 
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COMMUNISM'S CHALLENGE 
TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


This address by Commissioner John W. Studebaker was delivered at the convention of the National 
Council for the Social Studies in St. Louis, Mo., November 28 and 29, 1947 


N A VERY LITERAL sense educa- 

tion is the great conserving influence 

in our civilization. As trustee for 
posterity, American education serves to 
preserve, protect, develop, and transmit 
to each succeeding generation the glori- 
ous heritage of freedom and democracy 
that is ours as a people. Today, even 
more than in the past, the faithful 
discharge of that responsibility is 
imperative. 


The Challenge of Communism 
We live in epic times. We are par- 

ticipants in a dramatic clash between 

two opposing sets of ideas, two contrast- 
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ing philosophies of hfe and of social 
organization—those of democracy vs. 
lictatorship, of free enterprise vs. com- 
nnuuusin, of individualisin vs. collectiv- 
ism. = The conflict is where it always 
has been since ian began to grope for 
realization of his God-given potentiali- 
ties; it is the never-ending clash bet ween 
democracy and totalitarianism, between 
the aspirations of the human heart to 
be free and the schemes by which rela- 
tively few men contrive through cen- 
tralization of power in the state to 
suppress those aspirations. So it is 
totalitarianism in any form that is 
abhorrent to those of us who now enjoy 


the hard-won blessings of our American 
democratic way of life. 

Having at. great cost in lives and in 
treasure recently put an end, at least 
temporarily, to dictatorships of the 
Nazi and Fascist varieties, America 1s 
presently challenged by the menace of 
Communist aggression abroad and of 
Communist tifiltration at home. It is 
for this reason that emphasis is here 
given to the Communist species of 
totalitarianism. 

In view of all the portents. he is a 
blind optimist, indeed, who can regard 
with complacency the trend of events; 
who can fail to be stirred by the threat 


to our American democratic way of life 
inherent in the very character and 
tactics of communism. No amount of 
wishful thinking, no temptation to seek 
peace for our generation by appease- 
ment or by retiring into a new isola- 
tionism should obscure the precarious 
world situation m which America today 
finds itself. The issue must be faced. 
Democracy and Communist dictator- 
ship represent two antithetical systems 
of belief and of government. We can- 
not have beth. The differences are too 
wide to be bridged. 


Democracy and Communism 
Compared 


Let us briefly review some of these 
differences. Democracy is devoted to 
the enhancement of the individual. 
Communism relegates the individual to 
the anonymity of the mass, the prole- 
tariat, the state. Although the Com- 
munists have loudly professed devotion 
to democracy and human freedom, their 
actions belie their words. 

Democracy encourages tolerance and 
permits, even nourishes, heterodoxy. 
Communism insists upon conformity 
and Party regularity. Under commu- 
nism the monolithie state encompasses 
all interests and institutions of society. 
All the instrumentalities of communi- 
cation and control are brought under 
its rigorous direction. Concentration 
camps, imprisonment, or exile are 
employed against political dissenters. 
Education is corrupted and centrally 
controlled. Religion is first ridiculed 
and stifled, then made captive by the 
state. 

Not content with despotic power at 
home, the dictator reaches out for power 
and control abroad. Communism be- 
comes a creed for foreign propagation. 
The Party establishes its own revolu- 
tionary international organization by 
which it supports and directs the various 
national Communist Parties acting as 
its agents for revolution: for the prop- 
agation of its evil doctrines in every 
country; for the radical or revolutionary 
overthrow of all democratic, political, 
economic, and institutions 1 
favor of an ostensible dictatorship of 
the proletariat which in reality proves 
to be the dictatorship of a Party clique. 
By the promotion of class strife; by the 
enforcement of strict and unquestion- 


social 
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ing obedience of Party members; by 
teaching and practicing the evil arts of 
conspiracy and disstmulation; and by 
utilizing lies and organized violence 
and hate as means which it fully justi- 
fies by its ends, communism seeks to 
achieve its ultimate objectives. 


World-Wide Revolution as a 
Communist Objective 


What are these ultimate objectives ? 
Let me refresh your memory on this 
score by quoting briefly from part of a 
statement adopted at the forty-sixth 
session of the Sixth World Congress of 
the Communist International, meeting 
in Moscow in September 1928. This 
statement, in essence, has been fre- 
quently reiterated in recent years by 
Communist leaders. I quote: 

“The conquest of power by the pro- 
letariat does not mean peacefully cap- 
turing the ready-made bourgeois state 
machinery by means of a parliamentary 
majority. ‘Phe conquest of power by 
the proletariat is the violent overthrow 
of bourgeois power, the destruction of 
the capitalist state apparatus (bour- 
geois armies, police, bureaucratic hier- 
archy, the judiciary, parlhaments, ete.) 
and substituting in its place new organs 
of proletarian power .. .” 

This ultimate objective of mterna- 
tional communism, i. e., world-wide 
proletarian revolution and contrel of 
society, 18 shared by the various na- 
tional branches of the Communist 
Party, including the Communist Party 
in the United States. Here, as else- 
where, the Party has sought to win over 
for its purposes the naive and unwary. 
It has set up a variety of “front organi- 
zations” which, concealed behind high- 
sounding names, serve but to advance 
its cause. It has endeavored with some 
success to place its agents in key posi- 
tions in labor, m youth groups, and in 
various educational and religious or- 
ganizations, to control their policies and 
bring their influence to bear on public 
issues 1n ways which serve to promote 
the ultimate attainment of Communist 
objectives, 


Russian People Distinguished From 


Communist System 


I would not overemphasize, neither 
would I minimize, the potential domes- 


tic threat which is posed by the presence 
in our midst of many thousands of 
Communist Party members, pledged to 
follow the international Party line and 
dedicated to the violent overthrow of 
our form of government and the de- 
struction of the American way of life. 

Neither have I any desire to arouse 
bitterness and resentment toward the 
Russian people themselves. With re- 
spect to the human impulse to be free, 
the teeming millions of Russia, aside 
from the relatively small percentage 
who are members of the rnling dicta- 
torial Party are, I am convinced, not 
very different from the people of the 
United States, representing as we do a 
melting pot of the nations of Europe 
and the whole world. While we were 
winning our freedom, the strnggling 
masses of Russia yearned for theirs. 

_American traditions are deeply em- 
bedded in the aspirations of our fore- 
fathers. You will remember Thomas 
Jefferson said, “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility against 
any form of tyranny over the mind of 
man.” Thus it is that by inheritance 
our generation detests tyranny in any 
form or time or place. Consequently, 
we are bitterly opposed to the revolu- 
tionary objectives of international com- 
munism, which seeks by means of its 
fifth columns to destroy the free democ- 
racies of the world. 

We, therefore, must be realistically 
aware of the potential domestic threat 
which communism holds for our Ameri- 
can way of life, as well as being dis- 
posed to assist in the rehabilitation of 
the European democracies struggling 
to retain their freedom against the very 
present threat of Communist engulf- 
ment. And our millions of youth as 
well as our adults must be prepared to 
meet that threat. It is still true that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 


What Can Education Do To Meet 
the Challenge of Communism? 


Now what can American education 
do to meet the growing menace and the 
challenge of communism ? 

First and foremost. education can 
help to strengthen democracy at home. 
This is no new idea. It’s almost bro- 
midic, platitudinous. Yet it is basic, 
fundamental. This need has emerged 
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again and again in the context of vari- 
ous pronouncements by Government 
officials and others in recent months. 

For one example. the President's Ad- 
visory Commission on Universal Train- 
ing pnt this point first in outlining the 
elements in an integrated program for 
the national defense. Said the Com- 
iission : 

“A strong, united nation is our Num- 
ber One security requirement ... We 
must concentrate our attention on keep- 
ing democracy vibrant and alive to ex- 
panding social and economic needs. In 
particular we must be concerned with 
the following things: 

“1. A healthy economy reflected in 
full production, full employment, in- 
dustrial peace, and the avoidance of re- 
curring economie crises or inflation... 

“2. A high general level of education 
throughout the country with advanced 
schooling made the privilege of all who 
ean qualify for it by their own 
merit... 

“3. Improved physical and mental 
health, not only for the happiness they 
would bring. but also to make avatlable 
to the country, in peace or war, its full 
potential manpower resources .. . 

“4, An understanding of democracy 
and an increased sense of personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of every indivi- 
dual for making democracy work . . .” 


These four school newspaper reporters are ‘‘covering’’ the city hall ‘‘beat’’ learning how their local government functions. 
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As another example—J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI, in a maga- 
zine article on how to fight communism 
in America, ends a list of “don’ts” with 
these: 

“Don't label anyone as a Communist 
unless you have the facts. 

“Don’t confuse liberals and progres- 
sives with Communists. 

“Don't be a party to the violation of 
the civil rights of anyone. 

‘Powt fail to make democracy work, 
with equal opportunity and the fullest 
enjoyment of every Americas right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap pi- 


ness, } 


Some Categorical Imperatives 


May I add to Mr. Hoover’s excellent 
list of “don‘ts” some sugeestions of a 
more positive character addressed par- 
ticularly to the educational profession. 
They are: 

Do give young people a clear under- 
standing of the essential elements of the 
American democratic way of life. 

Do develop a true appreciation on the 
part of American youth of their glorious 
American heritage of freedom wrung 
from the bitter struggle of centuries. 

Po contrast very concretely the phi- 
losophy and practices of deniocracy 
with those of dictatorship. 


1Newsivek, June 9, 1947, 


Do help young people to recognize 
the elements of Communist strategy and 
to be intelhgent and skillfnl in thwart- 
ing that stratecy. 

Mo eive them a vision of the possibili- 
ties of a future world of freedom, jus- 
tice, peace, and plenty. 

Do give them an understanding and 
appreciation of the ethical and spiritual 
values, as well as the material benefits, 
of the American Way of Life. 

Po inspire them with the resolve and 
with the zeal to do their full part in 
helping to jmprove the working of 
democracy. 

To suggest that the working of Amer- 
ican demoeracy can be improved is not 
a confession of failure: nor is it to be- 
little our accomplishnents. as some 
Our 
American democratic ideals of govern- 
ment and society have produced the 
highest material standards of ving for 
our people of any ever recorded on the 
face of the earth. Of our other ae- 
comphshments, in cultural as well as 
material affairs, we can meghtfully be 
proud. We need make no apologies for 
the American way of life, for the ideals 
toward whieh we strive. While less 
than perfect. while im need of many 
hnprovements, our way of life has with- 
in itself the means for its peaceful 
and lawful fulfillment. 


people would erroneously snppose. 


No system in- 


volving fallible human beings will 
ever attain perfection. But measured 
against any rival system of society, 
American democracy is so far superior 
ws to warrant our staunchest support 
agaist al] enenues and traducers, either 
foreign or domestic. 

The time is here when in the interest 
of national strength and security we 
must make a more determined and sue- 
cesstul effort than ever before to incul- 
cate in the minds and hearts of our 
American youth the basic principles 
and the fundamental ideals of 
American way of life, to create zeal for 
American democracy. This is not to 
depreciate the work of our schools and 


our 


" 


sabotage and destruction, democratic 
men ought to be able to counter the 
attack with concentrated training of 
specialists in resistance. If the Com- 
munists can graduate skilled disturbers 
to send into other men’s countries to 
prepare democracies for slavery. surely 
American educational leadership and 
teachers can prepare wise and skilled 
defenders of the free society. 

I have said that the schools and col- 
leges of America have the responsibility 
of inculcating our democratic ideals and 
modes of conduct in every youth ap- 
proaching the obligation of adulthood. 
Successfully to do so demands that we 
ourselves as teachers, all of us, must 


Learning to think intelligently and to express viewpoints effectively are essentials for 
citizens in a democracy 


colleges in the past. No one who knows 
what las been transpiring in the thou- 
sands of classrooms of America over 
the years can doubt the claim that 
the schools and colleges have been 
the greatest single force making 
for our integration as a liberty-loving 
people. 

But educational agencies can and 
must serve more effectively than ever 
before in developing a zealous dedica- 
tion to democracy. ‘They can and must, 
in addition, make clear by contrast the 
threat imvolved in’ the Communist 
ideology, with its overt and covert effort 
to undermine and to subvert our western 
democratic civilization. 

If in their universities of revolution 
the Communists can train men of other 
people's countries to be specialists in 


A 


believe in democracy, believe in it with 
a flaming faith based on the clearest 
intellectual and moral conviction and 
that we unswervingly communicate our 
faith to the pupils in our charge. 


Responsibility of Teachers of the 
Social Studies 


All teachers at all levels and in all 
subjects and activities make or can make 
vitally important contributions — to 
American citizenship. The elements of 
democratic faith and habits cannot be 
bottled up completely many one subject 
matter field. But there is no other 
single group in America with so heavy 
a responsibility or so great an oppor- 
tunity for the progressive realization of 
the American democratic ideal as the 


social studies teachers. I am not im- | 
plying that any of you have been dere- 
lict in meeting your professional | 
responsibilities. You have done and 
are doing a good job in the main. But 
I believe all of you will agree that there | 
is need for and possibility of very great | 
improvement. If you and I didn’t | 
think such improvement possible, we | 
would not be attending this meeting. 

How can the social studies teachers 
help in the development of a more effec- 
tive program of civic education which 
will result ina greater zeal for Ameri- | 
can democracy among the youth of the | 
land? In addressing myself to that 
question, although what I shall say has | 
mainly to do with the high schools, and 
to some extent with the colleges, I do 
not overlook the basic contribution the} 
elementary schools have made and can | 
make to civic education, especially in 
the development of democratic attitudes | 
in the field of human relations. Because | 
the problems of civic education in the: 
secondary schools and colleges are more 
complicated at the moment at least,. 
than in the elementary schools, and be- 
cause adequate solutions to these prob- 
lems in the higher levels will require 
something resembling a major opera- 
tion, I shall not at this time deal specifi- 
cally with the needs in the elementary 
schools. 

Unfortunately, there is some reason 
to believe that many pupils leave our | 
high schools with very hazy notions 
about democracy. A few years ago the | 
Educational Policies Commission pub- | 
lished an excellent case book under the 
title Learning the Ways of Democracy. 
In preparing the book, the Conmission 
asked some 2,000 pupils in 68 different 
classes in about 40 high schools to write 
brief statements explaining what ‘de- 
mocracy” meant to them. Most of them 
thought of democracy in terms of riglits 
and privileges—and these democratic 
human and political rights are impor- — 
tant. But fewer than one-third of the 
high-school pupils questioned had any — 
seeming sense of democratic respon- 
sibilities, any apparent concern about 
what they might do to make democracy 
more successful—particularly as to eco- 
nomic opportunities and matters of 
human relations, 

Let. me hasten to add that since the 
study referred to was made, many 
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schools have greatly improved their em- 
phasis on the various elements in civic 
education. Thus I understand that in 
the city of Tulsa, Okla., for example, the 
senior high school course in American 
history now includes a unit called “The 
American Dream” dealing primarily 
with the American ideal of equal op- 
portunity and all that it implies. Tam 
informed that twelfth grade pupils in 
the Roosevelt High Sehool in my old 
home city of Des Moines, Iowa. study 
a unit of work dealing with *Democ- 
racy and Its Competitors,” which con- 
trasts the principles of democracy with 
those of communism and faseism, and 
includes a consideration of ways of pre- 
serving and improving democracy in 
the United States. 

Yet, in spite of these and other ex- 
amples of innovating practices and new 
emphases in the social studies program 
of the high schools. I think you will 
agree that in too many high schools 
erave handicaps and deficiencies con- 
tinue to exist. These extend not alone 
to the materials and methods of instruc- 
tion in the social studies, but also to the 
limited time allotments and the general 
failure to focus instruction ou problems 
of the contemporary national and inter- 
national scene. 


How Much and What Kind of Social 
Studies Shall We Teach? 


More specifically, I refer to the fact 
that in the 26,000 high schools of this 
country there is little agreement as to 
how much or what kind of social studies 
shall be taught. 

To be sure. a year of American his- 
tory in effect is required of all pupils. 
and pupils on the average elect an ad- 
ditional year of social studies. But this 
elective course is one thing for some 
pupils—quite another thing for others. 
For example, some pupils take World 
Geography: others, World History. 
Many pupils take Problems of Democ- 
racy, and smaller numbers elect courses 
in economics, sociology, social problems, 
and governnient. 

Frankly, I do not believe that a year 
of “World Geography” can be equated 
Sith a year of “World History.” or 
either of these courses with a year of 
“Problems of Democracy.” Nor do I 
believe that it makes no difference 
whether or not a pupil has had a chance 
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to learn about the long struggle by 
which the rights of American democ- 
racy were secured, [believe that every 
pupil should have a chance to learn how 
difficult it was to establish freedom of 
speech and of the press, freedom of 
religion, the right of habeas corpus, and 
the other American freedoms. I be- 
lieve that ¢/7 American boys and girls 
need a year of World History to under- 
stand how precious is our heritage of 
freedom and to appreciate the role of 
the United States in today’s world. 

I don't believe that we can leave it to 
chance whether or not pupils in our 
schools learn about how modern man is 
influenced by his geographic environ- 


rnd 


inflation and recession, taxation and 
governmental expenditures, how the 
great Industries of this nation have de- 
veloped, the relation of economic free- 
dom to civil hberties, and what stake 
each of us has in the economic well- 
being of all of us. ATI pupils need to 
know about how our social institutions 
have developed, that institutions exist 
for man and not man for institutions, 
and that serious social problems arise 
only when institutions break down. 
Finally IT believe that all pupils need 
to know much more about our govern- 
ment—Federal, State. and local—and 
of the responsibilities each of us must. 
assume for making these governments 


Student council elections furnish laboratories for democratic experiences in schools. 


tment, aud how he im turn shapes this en- 
vironment to lis needs. Every pupil 
needs to understand the facts about na- 
tural resources and the need for con- 
servation; about trade and manufacture, 
transportation and communication, and 
the interdependence of nations. I be- 
lieve that every pupil needs to study the 
geography of the British Comimon- 
wealth, the Soviet Union, Latin Amer- 
ica, the Far East, Europe, and the 
United States and its neighbors. The 
geographic treatment IT have in nund is 
not the geography of the elementary 


grades. It is a course in World Geog- 
raphy appropriate for  Ingh-school 
pupils. 


In the same way, I do not believe that 
we can leave to chance whether or not 
pupils learn about supply and demand, 


function efficiently and democratically. 

Obviously all of this necessary soci 
studies instruction adds up to more than 
2 years of course work. We shalt do 
well if it is satisfactorily compassed 
in + years. 


Revision of Time Allotments for 
the Social Studies 


What Tam really advocating there- 
fore is that we in education mst take 
a step which is long overdue. I pro- 
pose that we make a thoroughgoing re- 
examination of What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach. When we do that. L 
believe we will be 
iinperative need to bring up young 
citizens who really understand and 
cherish American demoeracy, who are 
well informed and skillful in thwarting 


convinced of the 


the purposes of totalitarians, and who 
understand and accept their responsi- 
bilities in today’s rapidly shrinking and 
increasingly interdependent world. I 
do net see how these needs can be met 
in less time than + years of required 
work in social studies in grades 9-12. I 
ani thinking of a requirement for all 
pupils. and I have in mind courses 
which consist of 5 periods per week. 
And I would argue that all college 
students. also, should take a sequence 
of required social science courses and 
that every effort should be made to pro- 
vide for articulation between the sec- 
ondary and college levels and to insure 
the development of a well-planned pro- 
gram Which is challenging at each level. 

I make the suggestion on time allot- 
ment for the serious consideration of 
all educational administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers. Just how to pro- 
vide the suggested amount of time for 
the social studies will have to be deter- 
mined. No doubt. a revamping of the 
entire program schedule as well as the 
curriculum is in order. Perhaps the 
customary number of periods of study 
per day or per week for all pupils will 
have to be increased. thus lengthening 
somewhat the pupils’ school day or 
week. Possibly other subject fields may 
have to give way to some extent. In 
any event, I know the time has come 
when we can take no chances on the 
soundness of our methods of preparing 
youth for American democratic citizen- 
ship. We must now be certain that we 
know what product in citizenship our 
educational process is turning out. We 
must know this by using periodically, 
throughout the years young people are 
in school, ingeniously devised and de- 
pendable measurements of the develop- 
ing adequacy of our products. No in- 
dustrial manufacturing establishment— 
an automobile factory, for instance— 
could survive if it produced too many 
“seconds.” It will be equally fatal to 
American democratic life if we produce 
too many “seconds” in the quality of 
citizenship of American youth. I know 
too much about education to believe that 
our problem in measuring output is as 
easy as the manufacturer’s; but, never- 
theless, I emphasize the necessity for 
carrying further than ever before our 
techniques of measurement of our citi- 
zenship products and the improvement 
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of our policies for preparing youth 
and for applying necessary remedial 
methods. 

The days are gone when a combina- 
tion of fortunate circumstances made 
it possible for us in this country to suc- 
ceed with the evolution and progress 
of American democracy. even though 
our schools were not adequately sup- 
ported and stated; when we as citizens 
in general and as educators could toler- 
ate some carelessness, so to speak, in 
preparing youth for citizenship. Now 
we face stern realities. Now when our 
pupils come off the education assembly 
line, we must be sure that no one of 
them lacks anything essential to high 
quality performance on the highway of 
American citizenship. The public and 
all of us engaged professionally in edu- 
cational work must be satisfied with no 
lesser achievement. 


Better Instructional Materials 
Necessary 

It goes without saying that a pro- 
gram of this kind cannot achieve the de- 
sired results if only presently available 
instructional materials are used 
throughout. I do not have time to de- 
velop in detail what I feel must be done 
to improve instructional materials, but I 
would like to make three general sug- 
gestions. (1) We need materials which 
are much more concrete and specific, de- 
tailed and up to date, less abstract, less 
generalized, and less antiquated. Per- 
haps this goal can be achieved in large 
part by producing supplementary ma- 
terials in pamphlet or magazine form. 
(2) We need materials geared to the 
abilities of all pupils who will attend our 
high schools. At the present time the 
needs of so-called nonacademic pupils 
simply are not being met. (3) We need 
materials which are sharply focused on 
the important concepts to be developed 
and which do more than merely provide 
an encyclopedic and necessarily super- 
ficial knowledge of a subject field. 


Teaching Procedures 


With reference to teaching proce- 
dures, I will only hazard the point of 
view, which I believe all of you will ac- 
cept. that social studies teaching must 
go far beyond the mere rote assignment 
of lessons and the quizzing of pupils. 
Pupils must become proficient in the 
skills of inquiry and of discussion, and 


they must develop habits of discrimi- 
nating radio listening and reading. 
They must be afforded learning experi- 
ences geared to their maturity level; and 
these experiences must call for more 
than passive learning or absorption. 
The schools must help American youth 
to identify democratic values and to act 
cooperatively and efficiently in a wide 
variety of real life situations. 

If a program of civic education is to 
be effective, pupils must become expert, 
as I have said, in the techniques of in- 
quiry and of group discussion. In the 
high school of Eugene, Oregon, for ex- 
ample, general classes are organized as 
“democracies” and run according to 
standard rules of procedure in han- 
dling group affairs. 
tral School, Philadelphia, pupils take 
part in discussions at the student round 


tables of the Foreign Policy Associa- 


tion of Philadelphia and broadcast un- 
rehearsed discussions of topics consid- 
ered as an integral part of their class 
work. In New York City, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, and elsewhere, 
high-school pupils have taken part in 
round-table discussions based on Na- 


tion-wide educational broadcasts spon- 


sored by the major networks. 

Pupils need instruction on how public 
opinion is formed, how it becomes effec- 
tive, and how the individual citizen can 
help to shape sound opinion, There is a 
place also for teaching pupils how to 
use official reports and Government 
documents. how to fill in tax forms and 
other statements, and how to mark 
ballots or use voting machines. In some 
communities pupils have initiated and 
carried out successful campaigns to “get 
out the vote” in municipal and general 
elections. 

Classroom discussions of the civil 
liberties need to be stimulated by using 
current affairs publications, the radio 
scripts in the “Let Freedom Ring” series 
of the U. S. Office of Edueation, and a 
variety of radio broadcasts, and moving 
pictures. Pupils in Cleveland, Ohio, 
high schools, for example. study a unit, 
“The Struggle for Personal and Politi- 
cal Liberty.” In this unit they consider 
the following questions: 

Ave the liberties provided in the Con- 
stitution threatened today? 

Are the constitutional guarantees of 
certain liberties ever used to secure 
unfair advantages ? 
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In Friends’ Cen- — 


q 
q 


Are laws relating to slander and libel 
consistent with ideals of liberty? 
Why? 

Can you show that every liberty im- 
poses a duty? 

Are the people who demand personal 
liberties for themselves always 
willing to extend the same hberties 
to others? 


Implications for Teacher Education 


The implications of all this for 
teacher education are far reaching. 
Every teacher in every field should have 
a well-grounded understanding — of 
American democracy and, during the 
period of preservice training, should 
become proficient in the use of demo- 
cratic classroom practices. Further- 
more all teachers must keep reasonably 
well informed about the major issues of 
contemporary society. Greater atten- 
tion must be given to the development 
by all teachers of skill in using the tech- 
niques of inquiry and of discussion in- 
volving the use not alone of textbooks 
and library references but of the radio, 
classroom periodicals, newspapers, News 
magazmes, and pamphlet literature as 
well. 


U. S. Office of Education 
Will Assist 


So much for some of the problems 
and possible lines of improvement that 
confront us in the social studies field if 
we are to make our full contribution to 
the improvement of American democ- 
racy in the face of the emergent chal- 
lenge of communism. It was because of 
a growing conviction of the urgent de- 
sirability of strengthening the teaching 
of democratic principles, of kindling a 
brighter-burning zeal for democracy in 
our American youth that the Eightieth 
Congress appropriated funds to enable 
the U.S. Office of Education to provide 
additional leadership to schools and 
colleges desirous of strengthening their 
work in this all-important field of edu- 
cation. It is too early to announce in 
detail just what assistance we shall be 
able to make available. We are now 
engaged in the important task of re- 
cruiting additional staff in the social 
science fields at the elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education levels. When 
the staff has been secnred, we propose, 
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in cooperation with educational groups, 
such as the National Council for the 
Social Studies and others, and with the 
advice and counsel of lay groups and 
organizations, to plan in some detail the 
development aud promotion of a pro- 
grain of action having certain immedi- 
ate and long-term objectives in the 
improvement of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship in the schools and 
colleges of America. 

The effectnation of any program of 
action in this field will not be easy. As 
you wel! know—better than I—the pro- 
blems are numerous and difficult. Much 
that is vital in this field is also highly 
controversial. 

I shall not be surprised if from cer- 
tain quarters, perhaps anonymous, an 
effort is made to raise suspicion i the 
iinds of edneators and others and to 
stir up discord in their ranks respecting 
the propriety of any concerted program 
of this sort. 

But in spite of the possibility of these 
and other difficulties. some of which we 
cannot now anticipate, we propose that. 
the U.S. Office of Education should do 
its best to provide assistance to the 
schools and colleges to the fullest ex- 
tent of its resources. JT am convinced 
that a great majority of the American 
people, as well as of the educational pro- 
fession, are desirous of forthright pa- 
triotie emphasis and of improved re- 
sults in this field of instruction, and that 
with the cooperation of such groups as 
your own, the effort can be of lasting 
value. 

You know that as I speak I know that 
the U. S. Commissioner of Edueation 
has no authority to fe/7 you to do any- 
thine. I am proud of the existing ar- 
rangement of Federal-State relations in 
education under which the State sys- 
tems aud institutions of education are 
entirely free of domination by the Fed- 
eral Government. Any ideas we have 
in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion must therefore win acceptance in 
the States only on the basis of their 
merit and their adaptability to the needs 
of the respective schools and colleges 
and through voluntary acceptance by 
the appropriate officials and teachers in 
the local and institntions 
throughout the country. This is in- 
deed democracy at work between the 
Federal Government and the States. 

I have always done everything I 


schools 


could do as Commissioner of Education 
to insure the maintenance of the policy 
of Federal-State relations in education 
referred to. I hope the day will never 
come when any U.S. Commissioner of 
Education or any other person in the 
Federal Government will have the au- 
thority to tell yon what you mnst do. 

Note that I am not suggesting that 
we educators, much less the U.S. Office 
of Education, should undertake to pro- 
vide children and youth with ready- 
made solutions of our current pressing 
domestic or international problems. 
That would be absurd. Each genera- 
tion must, in the main, stand on its own 
feet. solve its own problems. It is to 
the present generation of adults, rather 
than to our youth, that society must 
look for solutions of today’s vexing 
problems. 

But upon us as edueators, as [ said at 
the outset, does devolve the largest share 
of responsibility for the development 
in the oncoming generation of youth of 
those understandings. skills. attitudes, 
and ideals whieh will make for effective 
and very active American citizenship 
and world cooperation for peace. These, 
we educators can teach, with assnrauce 
and enthnsiasm, convinced that the 
understandings and competencies we 
develop in young people today will en- 
able them to carry forward with un- 
flinching determination the torch of 
freedom, justice, and humanity tomor- 
row. 


In Conclusion 


The strong will prevail! And the free 
must be strong! A nation cannot be 
strong unless it is united in support of 
a common civic and social creed. The 
American creed is that of democracy 
and human liberty. That creed can- 
not be viewed with apathy and indif- 
ference. It must be propagated und 
supported with an individual and col- 
lective passion by all good Americans. 
The propagation of that creed is a 
fundamental objective of American 
edneation, the improvement and sue- 
cessful working of democracy our con- 
tinuing goal und determination. Both 
as patriotic citizens and as teachers we 
shall rededicate our efforts to that end. 
This must be and is education’s suswer 
to the challenge of communism and to 
any other form of totalitarianisin. 


The Threat of Communism Today 


by the Honorable Everett M. Dirksen, Member of the United States 


ANTEL WEBSTER once observed 
D that when enough people, either 
through design or inditkerence, were 
ready for the destruction of the Con- 
stitution, then would our charter of 
freedom and popular government truly 
be in jeopardy. Similarly, 
enough people for any reason become 
interested in destroying or modifying 
freedom, it will indeed be in_ peril. 
There must be a zeal for freedom, a zeal 
for democracy if it 1s to survive. 

But who are these people who menace 
freedom and democracy by toying with 
foreign “isms” and notably commun- 
ism’ Who are these frustrated adven- 
turers who dabble with “front” organi- 
zatious and who thereby must be held 
fully accountable if the Temple of Free- 
dom is pulled down? And who are the 
malicious and antisocial destroyers who 
somehow bring a 24-hour-a-day zeal to 
bear to destroy the very freedom which 
makes them free to destroy’ It seems 
so surpassingly strange that intelligent 
persons would willingly and deliber- 
ately retrace those steps over hundreds 
of years by which men came up from 
serfdom and darkness into the light of 
freedom. and who would now take man- 
kind down the same path to darkness 
and chaos. 


when 


He Chose Freedom 


I had hoped that one day, an Ameri- 
can Communist or fellow traveler (as 
those who operate under the cloak of 
front organizations are called) would 
display the physical. moral, and spiri- 
tual courage to do what Victor Krav- 
chenko did. Doubtless you will recall 
that he was a high official in the Soviet 
Union and also in the Communist 
Party. When he could suffer its brutal- 
ity and evil no longer, he chose freedom. 
The story of his choice he set down in 
his book, “I Chose Freedom.” It is an 
account of the moral crisis in his life 
and his escape. It was not merely that 
Kravchenko’s lips uttered the words “I 
Chose Freedom.” He made the choice 
and then escaped to the land of freedom. 
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Ife knew full well that his life would 
never again be secure. The secret po- 
lice are on his trail even here in the 
bosom of freedom. But he chose free- 
dom and then proceeded to work at it. 
Knowing communism as he did, with 
its ruthlessness, its brutality, its flaunt- 
ing individual rights, its mockery of 
human dignity, Kravchenko chose free- 
dom and then had to plan for a long 
time to make his escape. 

Now then, why does not some Amer?- 
can Communist stand up in his place 
with courage to say, “I Chose Commu- 
nism,” and then depart to some place 
where it is in effect. Up to this good 
hour, no Communist in America has 
had the courage, the decency, and the 
stamina to do so. If there be such a 
person, he would not have to escape 
from this land of the free by stealth. 
He could freely walk into any ticket 
office of any air line or steamship 
agency, purchase a ticket, and depart. 
I’m sure every effort would be made to 
provide him with an emigration visa. 
In fact, there are many Americans who 
would be glad to contribute to the pas- 
sage money. 


Communists Like It Here 


But no American Communist has 
emulated Kravchenko. And there’s a 
reason. Communists lke it here. They 
like the freedom to destroy and pull 
down. Nowhere else would they find 
that freedom. And because they de- 
vote themselves to the business of de- 
struction of the American way of life, 
there must be more than an equal zeal 
on our part to defend it. 

Now then, if there were such a rare 
person as an American Communist who 
chose communism and suited the action 
to the word by going where commu- 
nism flourishes, he, of course, would not 
like it. 

Anyone who has been abroad and 
noted conditions can vouch for that 
statement. Such a person could go to 
Poland but he would not like it. Free- 
dom has been pretty well liquidated in 


Poland. The government is in Com- 
munist hands. The secret police are 
everywhere. The army is dominated 
by Soviet officers. The people are filled 
with hate for communism which is 
matched only by their hate for the 
Nazis. Tow astonishing that im this 
enlightened year of our Lord 1947, after 
millions of young men in all parts of 
the world died for freedom, that an 
apostle of freedom like Mikolajeyzk 
should have to flee for his hfe. He was 
the spearhead of free government in 
Poland. And yet he had to flee because 
there is no freedom to criticize and 
oppose tyranny in Poland. And so a 
Communist who chooses communism 
would not like it in Poland because 
there is no freedom to destroy. 

He could go to Rumania but he prob- 
ably wouldn’t. Doubtless, he wonld 
quickly recall that the aged Jules 
Maniu, the last defender of even a 
vestige of freedom in that little land, 
has been tried on trumped-up charges, 
found guilty, and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. Those who were associated 
with him are also in jail. I’m sure that 
any frustrated individual who dabbles 
around with the fire of communism 
would not go to Rumania where it 
flourishes in all its evil because his free- 
dom to act and to speak would be gone. 

He could go to Bulgaria but I'm sure 
he wouldn't. There is no freedom there. 
There he might see the grave of Petkov, 
the old agrarian leader and the last de- 
fender of freedom. The wreath on the 
grave is still fresh. The fact that this 
country officially protested his execu- 
tion did not matter. He was a disciple 
of freedom. He was the leader of a 
rural people, who insisted on protesting 
the enslavement of his people. And 
because he did, he was expeditiously 
liquidated. 


There Is No Freedom in Communism 


He could go to Yugoslavia but he 
wouldn't. Throughout Europe one will 
find many Yugoslavs who dare not re- 
turn home. ‘The Soviet Union has 
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repeatedly insisted that Yugoslavs, 
Balts, and others be forcibly repatriated 
from the camps where they are now 
housed. But to force them to go home 
would be the equivalent of sentencing 
them to death or to the hideousness of 
a concentration camp. 

And yet, think how alluring it would 
be to go to Yugoslavia. Tito. the 
dictator, is a handsome man in uniform. 
He has an army of 450,000. They are 
well officered and well fed. Belgrade, 
the capital city, is noted for its old- 
world beauty. There are appealing 
mountains and entrancing valleys where 
an American Communist could roam. 
Belgrade is the home of the Cominform. 
Within the last 2 months, its head- 
quarters were established there to start 
the drive for extending communism all 
over Europe. What better and more 
desirable place could an American Com- 
munist find who chose comniunism. 
But you can be sure he will not go 
there. And the reason is simple. There 
is no freedom. Here in America, he 
can criticize, he can destroy, he can join 
with an organization of destroyers. If 
he is charged with subversion, he can 
take refuge in the Constitution, that 
very charter of freedom which assures 
him of life, liberty, the pursuit of hap- 
piness, the right to speak, print, and 
assemble. Ile can obtain a lawyer and 
be released from jail under a writ of 
habeas corpus. He can have a trial by 
jury. He is safe from excessive bail or 
from cruel and unusual punishment. 
But in Yugoslavia, he can be jailed 
without rea] cause. and he can be spirited 
away so that his family will never see 
him again. There are no guarantees 
there, und it’s pretty certain that he 
would not go to Yugoslavia. 

He could go to Hungary but he 
wouldn't. He wouldn't lke it there. 
And yet it is under Communist control. 
That happened only + mouths ago. Al- 
though, in the first postwar election in 
Hungary, only one-sixth of those who 
voted cast their ballots for the Com- 
munist Party, it is now under Com- 


munist domination, That may seem 
strange. But a minority, properly 


armed, with the might of the Soviet 
Union behind it can, through the ex- 
ercise of harassment and intimidation, 
quickly compel others to fall in line. 
The Prime Minister of Hungary is in 
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the United States today. Nor does he 
dare return to the country of his birth 
where he climbed from a humble sta- 
tion to the position of Prime Minister. 
He would be tried and liquidated be- 
cause he still believes that freedom is a 


priceless thing. There have been 
wholesale arrests in Hungary. Some of 


the leaders who were necessary to the 
‘ause were converted to communism, 
The conversion ¢ame about in a most 
persuasive way. They were asked to 
einbrace communism. If they refused, 
they became involuntary patients in a 


hospital. There they were given treat- 
ment. The treatment consisted of ice 


water enemas. Call them cold colonies, 
if you will. Just a few of these will 
prove extremely persuasive. ‘They 
leave no marks on the body and no one 
shall say that the victim was beaten into 
a conversion to the cause of commu- 
uism. But ILungary is now in the full 
embrace of this dreadful plague. But 
I’m sure no American Communist has 
a desire to go there. There is no free- 
dom. And he wouldn’t like that. He 
prefers it here where he can freely de- 
vote his energies to the destruction of 
the finest form of free government 
ever devised by the talents of men. 


One by One Lights of Freedom 
Go Out 


He could goto Austria, and especially 
the Zone oceupied by the Soviets. Or 
he could go to that section of Vienna 
where the Soviets predominate. But 
he wouldn't like it, notwithstanding the 
faet that it’s such a center of cnlture and 
music. Amid the overtones of Blue 
Danube, he might actually hear this 
awful thing creep over the land. There 
he could see the hghts of freedom go 
out, one by one. There he might ob- 
serve General Kurasovy remove civilian 
Austrian officials who are not accept- 
able to communism, notwithstanding 
the fact that Austria is a hberated 
country. He would see huge photos of 
Stalin. There he would Soviet 
oflicers and soldiers—more than 41.000 
of them. There he could read the daily 
edition, of the Red Army newspaper 
and also the oflicial newspaper of the 
Communist Party of <Austria. He 
should, of course, be happy in the fact 
that every day he could read abuse and 
vilification of the United States. But 
he would not like it because the only 
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real freedom he would have would be to 
follow the line laid down by General 
Kurasov. Even the overtones of fear 
should delight him because they are 
music to the heart of a destroyer. But 
even then he would not lke it. He likes 
freedom too much—secure freedom—in 
which he can jom an organized en- 
deavor to destroy the citadel of liberty 
by foul and stealthy means. and always 
find refuge in the Bill of Rights. 


Indoctrination of School Children 


He might go to Germany and espe- 
cially the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
occupied by hnndreds of thousands of 
Soviet troops and officials under the 
stern direction of Marshal Sokoloysky. 
But he wouldn't like it. Some things 
he might like. He would hke the de- 
struction and the awful poverty. Tle 
would lke the indoctrination of school 
children with Marxism and the Russian 


language. He would like the awful 
pall that hangs over the place. He 
would like the starving people. He 


would like the forced labor system in 
which people are given 2 hours to make 
up their minds to accept whatever work 
is tendered even though it be i some 
far-off uranium mine or in Siberia or 
otherwise be liquidated. He would like 
the legions of secret police who spy on 
everyone and report. [fe would like the 
way the Soviet Army lives off the land. 
He would like the House of Culture and 
the monuments which plainly indicate 
that the Soviets are digging in to stay 
and take off. Yes, these things he would 
like because they appeal to the heart 
of a destroyer. But he wouldn't lke 
the diminishing freedom because that 
would cramp his style. Far better to 
stay in America wheve he ts so ecom- 
pletely free to pull down freedom. No! 
He would not lke it 1m the Soviet Zoue 
of Germany. 


Whatever Is Taught Must 
Further Communism 


Now then. he could go to the Soviet 
Union. eitadel of communism where it 
has been nurtured and developed for the 
last 30 years. But he would not like 
it. Of course, there are some things 
he would like. At least he should hke 
them. sinee that is what he seeks to im- 
pose upon America. Ile should like 
the schools. Whatever is taught is mn 
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strict furtherance of communism. He 
should like the secret police who knock 
on the door in the dead of night and 
spirit people away without a trial. He 
should like the slave labor camps in 
with an estimated 15,000,000 
political slaves. few of whom will ever 
return. He should lke the fact that 
there are no strikes in the Soviet Union. 
There haven't been in 26 years. They 
are not permitted. He should like the 
abject poverty everywhere. He should 
like the long hours, the poor pay, the 
heavy work done by women and chil- 
dren. He should like the fact that the 
number of radios, motorears, and tele- 
phones per 1,000 population is pitifully 
small. These and many more things 
he should like because this is what he 
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proposes for America. But he will not 
hike it. But very particularly, he will 
not like the lack of freedom. There is 
no freedom there. Freedom to speak, 
to print, to criticize, to teach, to follow 
a political line is suppressed. If he en- 
deavored to do over there what he does 
here, he would soon be enroute to one 
of the slave labor camps of Siberia. No, 
he would not like it in the Soviet Union. 


Here Is an Answer 


I presume it is too much to hope that 
even one American Communist has the 
candor and courage to stand in his place 
and choose communism and then take 
himself forth to a place where it is m 
full bloom. He wants to remain here 


where he is free to insult and impugn 
and hack away at the very freedom 
which protects him. And since he pre- 
fers to remain here and carry on the 
destruction of freedom with fanatical 
zeal, there must be an answer for him. 
And there is. It is for us, free Ameri- 
cans who love our country, to have a 
zeal for democracy, zeal for freedom. 
Today as never before in the homes, 
schools, churches, and communities of 
the land, we need a new pageantry of 
freedom, and a high-powered zeal for 
our country, its people, and the things 
it offers. Long ago, the apostle Paul 
wrote, “Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.” That can also be 
transposed. “Where liberty is, there is 
the spirit of the Lord.” 


The Threat of Fascism Today 


by the Honorable Wright Patman, Member of the United States House of Representatives from Texas 


T IS my opinion that fascism is a 
definite threat to our democratic 
form of government in the United 
States today. 

While we have been directing practi- 
cally all of our attacks against the Com- 
munists, who have been trying to ap- 
proach us from the left, I am wonder- 
ing if we have not overlooked giving 
sufficient attention to an equally vi- 
cious enemy in the form of fascism 
approaching us from the right. Both 
communism and fascism are bad and no 
stone should be left unturned to prop- 
erly expose them to the people in order 
that neither may be embraced. As long 
as we have a better government than the 
Communists have to offer—and I can- 
not conceive of our Government ever 
getting as bad as communism—the in- 
teligent people of our Nation will be 
able to hold back the spread of com- 
mnunism. 

There are between 2,000 and 2,500 or- 
ganizations in the United States today 
that are flooding the people with all 
kinds of literature that is being sent 
through the mails. Some of these or- 
ganizations raise enormous amounts of 
money to carry on their campaigns. A 
few of them I know follow the Fascist 
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pattern, and if their proposals are a- 
dopted, we would soon have a Fascist 
state. Our Government in a substan- 
tial way is encouraging these organiza- 
tions, including the Fascist groups. 

This is done through our income tax 
laws. Under the present law, an in- 
dividual taxpayer nay contribute up to 
15 percent of his income to so-called 
educational organizations and not have 
to pay income taxes thereon. Since it 
is well known that the Fascists make 
their appeal to the aristocratic type of 
people of great wealth, such people are 
sometimes persuaded, perhaps —un- 
suspectingly, to make contributions to 
such a cause. If the taxpayer happens 
to be in the 90 percent bracket and con- 
tributes $1,000 to the cause, the result 
is that the taxpayer will only pay $100 
of the amount and Unele Sam will lose 
the other $900. 

The corporation is another potential 
source of big funds for such an organi- 
zation. A corporation can buy books, 
pamphlets, and literature from the so- 
‘called educational organization at 
prices that will give the organization 
a tremendous profit and the corporation 
can deduct such an expense as an adver- 
tising expense and not have to pay taxes 


on it. Therefore, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly certain Fascist groups may be 
subsidized indirectly by the United 
States Treasury as they attempt to con- 
fuse, mislead, and deceive people on 
vital issues. 

Our tax laws in that respect should 
be carefully gone over and changes 
made for the purpose of preventing the 
diversion of taxes from the United 
States Treasury to the pockets of the 
lobbyists and also for discouraging the 
growth of Fascism in our country. 

One such organization sends out 
nullions of pieces of literature each 
year. It has the names of all the dif- 
ferent groups, by organizations, on 
addressograph stencils, and a special 
letter is prepared that will appeal to 
each group, and special literature is sent 
that will appeal to each group. For 
instance, if there is pending in Congress 
a bill that this organization desires to 
oppose or support, it is an easy matter 
to cover the whole country with prop- 
aganda at once. It takes a different 
letter to appeal to the officers and direc- 
tors of big corporations from that which 


will appeal to agricultural agents, 
school teachers, or ministers. Al] in- 


dividuals and corporations should be 
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constantly on the alert to the danger 
of being deceived by organizations 
which often secure support under false 
pretenses. 

During 1946, the Library of Congress 
at the request of the Honorable Everett 
Dirksen prepared a fine booklet on 
communism in action. During the 
year, 1946, T also asked the Library of 
Congress to prepare for me a booklet 
on fascism in action, as I did not believe 
that we should devote our time and 
attention to fighting one obnoxious 
“ism” without giving some attention to 
another “ism™ that was equally as ob- 
noxious. In comphance with my re- 
quest, this study was prepared. A 
resolution Was introduced by me, pro- 
viding that it be made a House Docu- 
ment and made available to the public 
either through distribution free by 
Members of Congress or by purchase 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. The re- 
sult was, the 206-page booklet was 
finally printed and is now available 
through the Government Printing 
Office for 40 cents a copy. The booklet 
on Communism in Action is available 
free and may be obtained upon request 
to any Member of Congress. 

It occurs to me that some of the so- 
called educational organizations T have 
mentioned are paralleling almost. 
exactly the Fascist pattern as it grew 
up in Italy and in Germany. They 
have all the earmarks of the same kind 
of organizations that caused Italy to 
go Fascist. 

On page 18 of the book, Fascism in 
Action, the following statement ap- 
pears. “Financed at first by men of 
wealth as a defense against socialism, 
the Fascist Party later depended upon 
membership fees. special levies and 
assessments which furnished it ample 
finds.” In other words, certain very 
wealthy people—not all of them but 
some—organized the Fascist Party and 
took over the government on the pre- 
tense that they were fighting socialism 
and saving the Italian people from 
socialism and communism. It will be 
too bad for our people and our form of 
government if we permit the same situ- 
ation to exist in the United States. 

It will be discovered from reading 
the book, Fuscism in Action, that one 
of the first things that a Fascist leader 
does is to destroy credit unions, farmer 
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cooperatives, labor unions. and all other 
forms of cooperatives for the obvious 
reason that they are too democratic. 
References in this book, which fully 
prove this pot, may be found concern- 
ing Germany on page 88; concerning 
Italy, Spain, and Japan. on page 106: 
and as a pattern of fascism in general 
for all countries. on page 201. — 

There is a strong, vigorous attack 
being made against cooperatives in the 
United States today. One of the great- 
est lobbies that has ever invaded the 
Nation’s Capital is making an effort to 
destroy the cooperative as a way of 
doing business. This lobby has more 
representatives officially registered as 
lobbyists against. cooperatives than any 
other one group in the United States. 
Tt. is well financed and is putting up a 
desperate fight. 

It is claimed that the fight is made 
against cooperatives because they are 
tax-dodgers and do not pay taxes. This 
is untrue, The tax charge is merely 
a smoke screen. It is an excuse, not 2 
reason, for trying to destroy an essen- 
tial part of our free private enterprise 
system represented by the cooperatives. 

If the Communists are true to form 
in this country and are working as they 
worked in other countries, they will not 
only not object to fascism but will ac- 
tually help the growth of fascism. It 
will be much easier for the Communists 
finally to get control of our Government 
from the Fascists than it would be for 
the Communists to take it over from 
a democracy such as we have now. 
Their policy is to divide and conquer, 
weaken, cause confusion, which is also 
helpful to the Fascists as well as to the 
Communists. The Fascist element in 
this country is in very strong hands. 
Its roots have become so firmly planted 
by so much abler and stronger hands 
and minds than the Communists that it 
represents probably a greater threat at 
this time than communism. The Fas- 
cists have money, wealth, and power. 
We want to keep our own system of 
private enterprise, our own system of 
government, which is the finest and besi 
Government on the face of the earth. 
It is necessary that we teach the people 
what fascism is and what communism 
is and show them the earmarks of both 
and then compare them with our own 


government. Then the American 


people will embrace neither of these 
obnoxious proposals. We must never 
fail to point out to the people the danger 
signs, which can be seen in certain move- 
It takes an alert person, one 
who has had traiming and experience 
enough to detect these things, to dis- 
cover what is really behind certain 
movements. 

January 3, 1947, the first day of the 
First Session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, I introduced the following reso- 
lution to investigate fascism: 


ments. 


Resolution 


Whereas fascism is obnoxious to our 
form of government as guaranteed by 
our Constitution, and 

Whereas fascisin is obnoxious to our 
American democratic system of free 
enterprise which is based on initiative, 
intelligence, and hard work; and 

Whereas the people of our country 
are exposed daily to propaganda which 
would lead them down the road to fase- 
ism; and 


Whereas all Americans must be 
alerted against the teachings and prac- 
tices of fascism: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Un- 
American activities, In the exercise and 
performance of the powers and duties 
conferred upon and delegated to such 
comliittee mder the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, 1s directed to make a 
special study and investigation of (a) 
the extent, character, and object of 
Faseist propaganda activities in the 
United States; (b) the diffusion within 
the United States of Fascist propa- 
ganda which is instigated from foreign 
countries or is of a domestic origin and 
which attacks the principle of the form 
of government as guaranteed by our 
Constitution; and (e) all other ques- 
tions in relation thereto that would aid 
Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation. 

The committee shall report to the 
House (or to the Clerk of the House if 
the Honse is not in session) within one 
hundred and twenty days after the pas- 
sage of this resolution, the results of its 
special study and investigation together 
with such reeommendations as if deems 
advisable. 

Insofar as I know this resolution has 
not received the attention of the Com- 
mittee to which it was referred. The 
fact that committees of Congress seem 
to be so reluctant to investigate faseism 
is to be deplored. 

T also deplore that some of our pro- 


minent leaders are continually  de- 
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nouncing communism but never say one 
word against fascism. Is it because an 
etfort is being made to scare the people 
about communisni to the extent that they 
would be willing to aceept fascism? 
This is what happened in Italy and in 
Germany. 


The Coordinator of Information in 
the House of Representatives recently 
prepared an informative statement 
showing in parallel columns the differ- 
ence between Americanism, Commun- 
isin, and Fascism. (The statement ap- 
pears on page 28.) 


As long as fascism is not opposed in 
our country more vigorously than it is 
today, and as long as it is so vigorously 
supported by people in a position to 
command and control so many of our 
media of communication, fascism will 
continue to be a very serious threat. 


Education for a Free Society 


A Statement by the Citizens Federal Committee on Education 


THIS STATEMENT, signed by members 
of the Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education, is an expression of laymen’s 
interest in democracy and education. 
The Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education is a lay advisory group ap- 
pointed by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator to counsel with the U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education on matters 
of general policy relating to the cause 
of education in this country. Your at- 
tention is also invited to the Committee's 
notable report on the teacher situation 
in. the schools of America entitled “Citi- 
zens Look at Education.” 


HE QUALITIES of mind and 

heart which serve as the very foun- 
dation of a democratic social order are 
in large measure the achievements of 
social nurture. To maintain itself a 
democratic society must thus always ac- 
cord first priority to education for a 
democratic design for living. 


The Totalitarian Threat 


The crisis through which democracy 
the world over is now passing adds the 
sense of urgency to demands which the 
American people habitually make upon 
our educational institutions. The 
events of the years immediately ahead 
are likely to affect the future of democ- 
‘acy for a long time to come, both at 
home and abroad. The degree of the 
democratic purpose of our schools is 
likely to be crucial for our own people 
and for mankind in general. 

Events of the past three decades have 
challenged the high and generous hopes 
which were increasingly entertained 
dnring the preceding century and one- 
half for the emergence of a universal 
democratic order in the not too distant 
future. The accelerating tempo in the 
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progress of technology brought in its 
wake a larger and more complex society. 
A sense of mterdependence displaced, 
in large measure, the earlier feeling of 
self-sufficiency, on the part of indi- 
viduals, communities, and nations. 
There emerged the question whether the 
newborn complex society could be or- 
ganized with the welfare of the indi- 
vidual person and his rights as a prime 
consideration and whether this society 
left scope for the play of reason and 
conscience, This doubt provided a soil 
for the growth of the cult of sheer 
power. 

In this country rapid industrializa- 
tion and urbanization have tended to 
multiply economic, social, and personal 
insecurities and to undermine the sense 
of the individual’s belonging to the 
community. Two world wars of de- 
structive magnitnde, with an inter- 
vening period of the severest economic 
crisis which the American people had 
ever experienced, added to this sense of 
insecurity. 

In European countries with little or 
no background of democratic tradition 
and experience there developed a readi- 
ness to surrender personal freedoms in 
the interest of security. The vacuum 
created by the loss of confidence in 
democratic values in those countries 
‘ame to be filled with totalitarian ide- 
ologies. In the context of these ideolo- 
gies the “party line” displaced the dis- 
tinctively human quality for free moral 
choice. Human reason, experience, and 
conscience stopped at the boundary of 
the Nation, the party, or the race. 

Nor has this process which has so in- 
sidiously sapped the strength of democ- 
racy abroad completely exhausted itself. 
On the contrary, the social, economic, 


and ideological forces which gnaw at 
the norms and the forms of democratic 
hfe and at its very substance seem to be 
gathering increased momentum. In a 
world knit together into one neighbor- 
hood by modern means of communica- 
tion, the spread and entrenchment of 
antidemocratic ideologies and institu- 
tions anywhere constitute a threat to 
our own free way of life. 

The Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education has no doubt of the intrinsic 
staying power of democracy. In the 
face of world developments America’s 
faith in democratic values grows strong- 
er. Our Committee is convinced that 
these values are flexible enough to be 
adaptable to the large and complex 
society which modern technology has 
helped to create. We believe that this 
society can be so ordered as to provide 
simultaneously for the freedom of the 
individual person and the integrity of 
the social order. Ultimately, we are 
certain that human nature will reject 
social and political systems which at- 
tempt to frustrate and blot out the 
humane qualities of life. But w/timate- 
ly may be a long time off—and in the 
meantime, if we follow a do-nothing 
policy, antidemocratic systems of hfe 
may extend their sway and strengthen 
their positions. 

Because of its democratic tradition, 
its economic strength, and international 
influence, the United States can play a 
decisive part in reversing the ongoing 
antidemocratic trend. America can 
and must intensify its historic sense of 
responsibility as a trail blazer of demo- 
cratic idealism. To discharge this re- 
sponsibility our schools, pubhe and 
private and on all levels of instruction, 
can and must broaden democratic un- 
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Shown with Commissioner Studeboker ore some members ottending the recent meeting of the Citizens Federal Committee on Educotion which opproved the report 
published under the title, Citizens Look ot Educotion. 
Front row, from the left: Mrs. Estelle Mossey Osborne (Notional Council of Negro Women); Commissioner Studeboker; Thomos C. Boushall (United Stotes Chamber of 


Commerce), chairman; Kathryn McHole (Americon Associotion of University Women); ond Agnes Samuelson (PTA). 


Behind, some order: J. L. Horoce, Jr. (Na- 


tional Froternol Council of Negro Churches); Rev. F. Ernest Johnson (Federol Council of the Churches of Christ in Americo); Rev. Williom McManus (Notionol 
Catholic Welfore Conference); Lloyd Holvorson (National Gronge); Fronk Fernbock (CIO); Rev. Fronk Tishkins (Veterons of Foreign Wors); J. D. Porel (Ameri- 
can Form Bureou Federotion); J. McDonold Comer (National Association of Monufacturers); John T. Corbett (Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers); and Wolter G. 


Ingalls (Americon Legion). 


derstandings, deepen democratic loyal- 
ties, and help to fashion habits of 
thought. feeling, and conduet whieh are 
consonant with democratic ideals. 


An Affirmation of Common 
Democratic Faith 


Tn its composition our Committee re- 
flects the diverse complexity of the 
American population. Our membership 
includes industrial and agricultural 
wage earners; farmers. manufacturers, 
and merchants: Catholies, Protestants, 
and Jews: Negro and white people; 
honsewives and parents: lawyers. doc- 
tors, and engineers; residents of the 
various regions of owr country. Rising 
above diversities and serving as a com- 
mon framework for the composition of 
our differences of interests and opinions. 
are a number of beliefs and commit- 
ments, which we hold in common. 

These beliefs and commitments which 
we identify as the essence of a demo- 
eratic faith are: 

1. That membership in a 
humanity, the earmarks of which 
are the capacity for reason and 
conscience, endows each and every 
human being with dignity and 
worth, far transcending differences 
which derive from race, sex, creed, 
and national origm. 


common 
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2. That the destiny of the human race 
is bound up with the progress of 1n- 
telligence and with the extension 
of the moral horizon of increasing 
numbers of individuals. 

3. That members of society have amoral 
elaim to and the capaeity for partic- 
Ipation in the control over their 
common destiny. and that the legit- 
imate powers of government are 
derived from the consent of the 
governed. 

4, That in addition to the rights which 
individuals have to participate im 
government (political liberties) 
they also have rights which the gov- 
ernment cannot legitimately abro- 
gate (civil liberties) and rights un- 
der government (liberty under 
law). 

5. That the rights of any individual in 
society are strictly limited by the 
like rights of other members of so- 
ciety and ean be secure for the in- 
dividual only when enjoyed by all. 

6. That rights and duties are m recipro- 
eal relationship: the rights of in- 
dividuals being convertible into 
duties to safeeuard these rights for 
others: and that in addition to the 
specific duties which membership 
in society imposes, there is the gen- 


eral duty of sensitive and intelligent 


concern with the public welfare. 


t That the purpose of governmental, 
economic, cultural, and social m- 
stitutions aud arrangements is the 
increased abundance of life, muate- 
rially and culturally. of the in- 
dividuals comprising society, 

8. That the interests of the members 
of society are best served by wide 
diffusion of power, authority, and 
responsibility. 

These beliefs and commitments served 
as the stimulus and the justification of 
the founding of our Nation. The con- 
cepts and ideals which underlie them 
have served as the force which 
welded into one people the numerous 
ethnically and culturally cliverse ele- 
ments who came to our shores, in the 
The ideals and 


has 


course of the centuries. 
values of democracy have found their 
way into the idiom of American speech 
and the texture of our customs, folk- 
ways, and institutions. They consti- 
tute the central themes im the discussion 
of local and national issues and as the 
standards for the appraisal of men, 
events, and institntions. The Ameri- 
can standard of living is more than a 
standard ealtbrated in terms of niate- 
rial goods and services. It is the stand- 
ard of democratic values against which 
we measure all aspects of our national 
life. And we are increasingly beeom- 
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ing aware of the validity of democratic 
ideals in the building of a world com- 
munity of nations. 

The committee is poignantly conscious 
that many manifestations of Amer- 
ican life fall far short of the standard 
required by our democratic ideals. The 
successes our people have attained in 
translating a generous faith into a 
democratic way of life as well as our 
deviations from the high objectives of 
democracy are both a matter of record 
open to all our citizens and to the citi- 
zens of the world at large. Our short- 
commes are on our mind and conscience. 
Our failures in important respects to 
give expression to our ideals by no means 
invalidate our faith. They point rather 
to the need for greater clarification of 
our faith and for redoubled effort to 
live by it. 


The Responsibility of the Schools 


The task of enhancing the democratic 
quality of our hfe is the responsibility 
of all our governmental and voluntary 
institutions. It is especially the task 
of our schools. An‘educational program 
which fails to foster an intelligent and 
abiding faith in democracy and to trans- 
late that faith into a design for living 
has failed its chief purpose. The indi- 
vidual needs democracy as a personal 
faith consisting of social ideals and con- 
victions, to give him a central purpose 
which is capable of providing direction 
to his civic hopes, strivings, and actions; 
toendow him with strength to withstand 
the conflicting pressures of intellec- 
tually and spiritually enervating and 
restricting propagandas, whether em- 
anating from within our land or from 
alien sources. Democracy is needed as 
a national civic faith capable of further 
deepening national unity. 

The Citizens Committee on Education 
feels greatly heartened by the project 
of the United States Office of Education 
for increasing the zeal for American 
democracy. The committee will extend 
to the Office of Education all support 
and assistance within its means. We 
are convinced that sincere commitment 
to democratic ideals by our people, a 
greater effort to narrow the gap be- 
tween our democratie professions and 
our actual conduct, and the application 
of democratic ideals in our international 
relations can halt the advance of 
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totalitarianism. We urge an intelli- 
gent, concerted, and vigorous program 
of democratic education in America not 
only because of a concern for the se- 
curity of our national way of life and 
for the welfare of our citizens but also 
because of an intense concern over the 
future of democracy the world over. 


Signed: 


Representing Business 

THomas C. BousHaLt, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Chairman 

Marcarret A. Hickry, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs 

Representing Manufacturing 

J. McDonatp Comer, National Association of 
Manufacturers 

Wattrr D. Futter, National Association of 
Manufacturers 

Roserr S. Witson, National Association of 
Manufacturers 


Representing Labor 

Joun T. Cornett, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers 

Kermit Epy, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations 

MATTHEW 
Labor 


Wotr, American Federation of 


Representing Agriculture 

Epwarp A. O’NeAL, American Farm Bureau 
Federation 

JAMES G. PATTON, 
Cooperative Union 


Farmers Educational & 


Representing Homemakers 

Mrs. J. L. Buarr Buck, 
Women’s Clubs 

Mrs. L. W. Hucues, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

KATHRYN McHatr, American Association of 
University Women 


yeneral Federation of 


Representing Religious Groups 

Very Rev. Mser. FrepertcK G. HocHWALtT, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 

Rev. F. ErNest JOHNSON, Federal Council of 
the Churehes of Christ of America 

Sato W. Baron, Professor of Jewish History, 
Literature and Institutions, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Representing Negro Groups 

Rev. J. L. Horace, National Fraternal Council 
of Negro Churehes 

Mrs. ESTELLE Massey OsporNne, National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women 

P. B. Youne, Sr., National Negro Newspaper 
Publishers Association 


Representing the Professions 

RavteH L. GorTzENBERGER, Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development 

ALBERT J, Harno, American Bar Association 

Dr. Victor JoHNSOoN, American Medical As- 
sociation 


Representing Veterans 

Wa ter C. Hess, Disabled American Veterans 

WALTER G. INGALLS, American Legion 

Rev. FRANK TISHKINS, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars 


STRENGTHENING 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


This statement was adopted in a ses- 
sion of the Annual Convention of the 
Chief State School Officers held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., December 12-14, 1947, 


THE TEACHING of American democ- 
racy, always a supreme obligation of the 
Nation’s schools and colleges, must now 
be made more effective than ever 
before. It is fitting that the official 
educational agency of our National 
Government exert leadership in promot- 
ing a program which calls for Nation- 
wide action. The National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, therefore, 
commends the United States Office of 
Edueatiou for its timely inauguration 
of the Nation-wide educational pro- 
gram, Zeal for American Democracy. 

We are witnessing a gigantie world- 
wide struggle between the ideologies of 
totalitarianism and democracy. While 
the more bitter clashes are centered in 
Europe and in Asia, the conflict never- 
theless extends to the United States. 
The outcome of this conflict will have 
profound effects in shaping our Ameri- 
can institutions for years to come. 

It is no longer enough to assert the 
undeniable truth that universal eduea- 
tion is indispensable in a democracy. 
Education 7m a democracy must be edu- 
cation for a democracy. Schools and 
colleges as public institutions in a de- 
mocracy are under the solemn obligation 
to maintain the freedom necessary to 
prepare their students to take part in- 
telligently and thoughtfully in the vari- 
ous phases of our everyday life. Our 
schools play a vital part in creating in- 
telligent devotion to democracy. Tra- 
ditionally, the schools are our major 
channel by which the American demo- 
cratic faith is perpetuated. 

Earher forms of absolute government 
did not require universal education. 
Indeed, at times autocracies felt them- 
selves threatened even by the spread of 
hteracy. Totalitarian states today place 
great emphasis on widespread use, or 
rather, according to our democratic 
ideals, misuse of education. Totali- 
tarianism requires regimented training 
for automatic response and unquestion- 
ing acquiescence to authority. Con- 
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versely, American democracy with its 
emphasis upon the intrinsic worth of 
the individnal human personality is 
based upon intelhgent response to 
changing situations and free conmit- 
ments to loyalties created by the en- 
lightened judgment of the people. 
Hence, we as educators need to intensify 
our promotion of educational processes, 
methods, and materials which embody 


our democratic faith. Nor is this suffi- 
cient. Within our boundaries there is 
a vast inadequacy and imequalhty of 
educational opportunity for our people. 
To work unceasingly toward the attain- 
ment of the democratic ideal of equality 
of educational opportunity constitutes 
a major objective of our organization. 
Since education is the legal responsi- 
bility of the States, the National Coun- 


Cooperation Pledged in Zeal for Democracy Program 
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AT THE 1947 annual convention 
of the National Council for the 
Social Studies held in St. Louis, 
Mo—with approximately 1,100 so- 
cial studies teachers and adminis- 
trators present from 39 States—a 
number of resolutions were adopted 
of which the following have par- 
ticular significance for the*Zeal for 
Democracy” program of the U.S, 
Office of Education: 


WHEREAS. we believe “since 
rars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that defenses 
of peace must be constructed :” 
Therefore be it 
RESOLVED, that National Coun- 
ceil members intensify their efforts 
through their own schools. com- 


munities, and other organizations 
to solicit support for UNESCO, the 
Comuinission for Educational Re- 


construction, and the Overseas 
Teacher-Relief fund toward reha- 
bilitating education mn war-devas- 
tated areas and fostering programs 
of international education abroad. 
RESOLVED further, that the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
cooperate with the World Orgam- 
zation of the Teaching Profession 
to help promote understanding and 

unity among educators. 
RESOLVE? further, that the Na- 
tional Council as an organization 
and that individual members as 
social studies teachers continue to 
assert leadership in furthering edu- 
cation in this country for peace and 

world understanding by 
1. Cooperating with other pro- 
fessional — organizations, 
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such as the National Edu- 
sation Association and the 
American Historical Asso- 
ciation, which seek to pro- 
mote international under- 
standing, 

2. Urging an increased number 
of exchange students and 
teachers, 

3. Including at all levels of 
the curriculum materials 
that will advance world 
understanding and world 
cooperation. 

WHEREAS. the major ills of our 

time lie in the area of himan rela- 
tions, the contribution of the social 
studies profession is of paramount 
importance to the nation: 
fore be it 
RESOLVED, that we commend the 
work of the United States Office of 
Education in expanding its person- 
nel and services in the Social Studies 
area at the elementary, the high 
school, and the college levels. We 
pledge our cooperation to the Com- 
missioner of Education to help make 
effective the “Zeal for Democracy” 
program. 
RESOLVED further, that we call 
upon tnstitutions of higher learning 
for more careful selection and more 
adequate preparation of prospective 
social studies teachers; we eall upon 
State accrediting authorities to re- 
quire higher standards for the cer- 
tifying of social studies teachers; 
and we call upon administrators to 
see that only those with proper 
training are entrusted with classes 
in social studies. 


There- 


ceil of Chief State School Officers, 
representing as it does official educa- 
tional agencies of the several States, 
recognizes its tremendous responsibility 
in the furtherance of the program, Zeal 
for American Democracy. We theve- 
fore pledge our full cooperation in 
strengthening American democracy and 
take the following positive actions to 
that end. 

1. Our Executive Committee is hereby 
designated to act as a Haison com- 
mittee to work with the United 
States Office of Education in such 
ways as may be necessary in pro- 
moting this program. 

. We urge our members to create a 
climate of opinion in their respec- 
tive States which will enconrage 
teachers to present the facts about 
totalitarianism in order that all 
may see clearly its purpose to sub- 
vert our American freedoms. 

. We urge our members to participate 
in and provide a just share of the 
leadership for such national and 
regional conferences as may be 
ealled for the purpose of promoting 
the program. 

4, We urge our members to plan and to 
conduct such State-wide and local 
conferences as are needed to make 
effective the implementation of the 
program. 

Herein we reaffirm our avowed pur- 
pose to exercise the leadership inherent 
in the official positions we hold in de- 
veloping a resurgence of behef in the 
basic freedoms which are indispensable 
to the preservation of our American 
way of life. 


UN APPEAL FOR CHILDREN 


To do their share in reHeving the situ- 
ation among children abroad, Amerea’s 
schools are being asked to help the 
Children’s Crusade, which is part of a 
world reef drive by American Over- 
seas Aid—United Nations Appeal for 
Children. 

Because of the emergency nature of 
the situation, the Board of Directors of 
AOA-UNAC urges teachers and prin- 
cipals to organize the drive promptly, 
withont waiting for someone to ask 
their help. Information is available at 
National Campaign Headquarters, 
AOA-UNAC, 39 Broadway, New York 
GO Ne Ya 
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What Are the Chief Threats to American Democracy ? 


Symposium of Comments by Heads of National Organizations in Field of Communications 


Statement by Walter D. Fuller, 
President, National Association 
of Magazine Publishers 


WE KNOW that the totalitarian 
governments maintaim their power and 
authority by the suppression of facts 
and the dissemination of false propa- 
wanda. Since this is the chief instru- 
ment of regimentation, we should guard 
our freedom of the press with a vigor 
and vitality that we reserve for nothing 
else. We should carefully examine 
every challenge to that freedom and we 
should act promptly in removing any 
threat to our independent system of 
communications, regardless of the at- 
tractive promises with which these 
threats are cloaked. 

It is still not common knowledge that 
magazines, as we know them today, first 
came into existence following the Civil 
War through the efforts of Congress to 
build up the means for minimizing the 
growth of sectional misunderstandings. 
The history of the pre-Civil War days 
clearly demonstrates that much of the 
misunderstanding both m the North 
and the South arose from lack of an 
adequate common press which reached 
all parts of the Nation with the same 
If permitted to operate 
freely, the magazines and newspapers 
which we have in this country today 
will constitute a powerful support for 
our democratic concept and just as 
powerful a buttress against the growth 
here of any commuuistic or fascistic 
ideology. Because of the character of 
the totalitarian doctrines, they cannot 
survive in the strong Hight of truth and 
that light is constantly generated by 
our magazines and newspapers. 

Another strong safeguard to our 
democratic traditions 1s a continuing 
prosperity. and certainly no other na- 
tion can show that its system of gov- 
ernment has created such great oppor- 
tunities for its people. Perhaps it is 
good to reexamine the record occa- 
sionally. In 1890, in all America, there 
were 18,130,000 jobs. In the fall of 
1947 there are approximately 59,000,000 
jobs—three and a half times as many 
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as existed in 1890. These simple figures 
tell more clearly than anything else 
could the story of America’s opportuni- 
ties under a system of free economy. 

What do the totalitarian countries 
have to display in comparison with this 
record of democratic accomplishments ? 
Let us compare Russia with the United 
States. In 1938 one hour's wages would 
buy four times as much bread in Amer- 
ica as in Russia. In 1947, wages for 
one hour will buy seventeen times as 
much bread in America as it does in 
Russia. Even more significant is the 
comparison between the average income 
per person in the labor force. During 
the prewar period (and today the fig- 
ures would be even more favorable to 
America) the average income per person 
in Russia was $320. In Germany, under 
fascism, it was $646. In free enterprise 
U.S. A. it was $1,381. 

If we continue to make accessible the 
truth to the American people and con- 
tinue to provide opportunities for them, 
we need have no fear of the general 
growth in this country of undemocratic 
ideals. 


Statement by David W. Howe, 
President, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association 


THE IDEA that the state, its rights 
and its powers must come ahead of the 
individual, his integrity, his dignity, his 
rights, and his obhgations—this con- 
stitutes the chief threat to American 
democracy today. This is not a new 
threat. It has reared its head in some 
form periodically for the last two thou- 
sand years and has been the basic 
cause of most wars. The present Rus- 
sian police state is the most powerful 
expression of this oft recurring notion. 

The second chief threat to American 
democracy comes from within. It is 
exemplified in the thinking of those citi- 
zens who give lip service to the dignity 
and worth of the individual, but who 
would curtail his freedoms by new, ex- 
cessive. and usually capricious govern- 
ment powers. Three excuses are usu- 
ally given, all equally without validity. 


These new restrictions are for the in- 
dividuals good, although he may not 
know it and may not like it; they are 
made in the name of the public good as 
the state may see it at the time; or they 


are made to strengthen us so that we can ° 


stand up agaist the presumably potent 
police state. Such defense measures as 
mobilization of industry and universal 
military training are not, in my opinion, 
curtailments of liberty and a threat to 
democracy. They are essentially the 
ealling upon the individual citizens to 
assume and discharge obligations which 
are inherent ina democracy. These ob- 
higations are essential in a democracy 
that intends to survive on this shrink- 
ing planet. The third great threat to 
American democracy has also been with 
usalong time. It is the combination of 
ignorance, indolence, and unwillingness 
to assume the obligations of citizenship 
on the part of too many who are the 
chief beneficiaries of the democratic sys- 
tem. 

There are other false beliefs and de- 
structive emotions which threaten de- 
mocracy. All of them overlook or try 
to deny the essential worth of the indi- 
vidual. All of them would curtail life, 
liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and 
economic opportunity for the imdivid- 
ual. European countries have experi- 
mented in the three decades just past 
with adventures in class hatred, in 
racial and religious intolerance, 1 so- 
called “liberalism” which is supposed to 
produce something for nothing. Be- 
cause of the demonstrated results these 
and similar unsound beliefs are no 
longer deeply intrenched in America. 
At present they do not appear as major 
threats to our republic. 


Statement by Justin Miller, 
President, National Association 
of Broadcasters 


In a time when democracy is threat- 
ened by enemies within and without, it 
is impossible to list them all. But there 
is one food which feeds all such enemies. 
Without it, none of them could live. Its 
name is indifference, sometimes called 
apathy. It is a regrettable aftermath 
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of such a war as we have recently 
fought. 

People who have lived at a high emo- 
tional pitch through four years of war 
must be expected to relax when the im- 
mediate danger seems ended in victory. 
It is a human tendency to grow tired of 
constant watchkeeping. Yet that very 
vigilance is the safeguard upon which 
our basic liberties depend. 

Even those great bulwarks, the 10 
Amendments to the Constitution known 
as the Bill of Rights, may become value- 
less if we fail to keep an alert watch 
on them. The avowed and secret ene- 
mies of these basic freedoms choose 
their opportunities carefully, times of 
public indifference and apathy. It is 
then, when public vigilance nods, that 
encroachments are made, abridgments 
accomplished, hidden and innocent- 
seeming breaches cut into the walls. 

It is not enough, then, for a man to 
know that the Fourth Amendment to 
the Constitution guarantees his home 
against search without a warrant. or 
that the First Amendment forbids Con- 
gress, in express terms, to make any law 
which abridges “freedom of speech, or 
of the press * * *,” He must also 
care enough about these and other basic 
liberties to fight to preserve them. The 
teaching of facts must go on, but it 
should be accompanied by the teaching 
of concern for and vigilance regarding 
the meaning and impacts of these facts. 
Indifference to such encroachments 1s 
a greater enemy of democracy than 
even the powerful forces which seek, 
openly, to destroy our liberties. 

It is well to remember the words of 
Benjamin Franklin, in his last address, 
delivered at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1787: “Sir, I agree to this Con- 
stitution, with all its faults, if they are 
such: because I think a general govern- 
ment necessary for us... and I be- 
lieve farther that this is likely to be 
well administered for a course of years, 
and can only end in despotism, as other 
forms have done before it, when the 
people shall have become so corrupted 
as to need despotic government, being 
incapable of any other.” 

When I first read that speech I 
thought Franklin should have said, “77 
the people shall ever become so cor- 
rupted as to need despotic government.” 
As I see the present trends of govern- 
ment encroachment and public indiffer- 
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ence, Tam not sosure. Perhaps Frank- 
lin’s statement was prophetic. The 
answer lies, largely, with the teachers 
and administrators of our schools. 

We cannot afford to let great truths 
he hidden behind legal language and 
Latin phrases. Every principle set out 
in the Bill of Rights was once a fight- 
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HE TEACHERS and students 

of America have a challenging 
opportunity to build an under- 
standing of democracy in the 
minds and hearts of a whole gen- 
eration in Germany. So far nearly 
40,000 young Germans have re- 
sponded to the opportunity broad- 
cast to them by the “Voice of 
America” to enter into correspond- 
ence with young Americans of 
similar age and interest. They 
write their letters to the Division 
of International Educational Re- 
lations of the Office of Education 
for distribution through our 
schools and colleges to American 
boys and girls. Forty thousand 
young people, some too young to 
have been indoctrinated effectively 
by the Nazis, some obviously grop- 
ing for a new way of life now that 
their Nazi world has crumbled 
under them, reach out eagerly for 
these promised contacts. A van- 
quished people, whose own great 
cukKural traditions were almost 
lost in the bitter distortion of the 
Nazi years, thus freely offer to the 
youth of America a chance to 
cuide their faltering steps along 
the democratic path. 

A young German boy writes: 

“Here in Germany, where for 
long years a picture has been dis- 
played of the United States, that 
was a distorted caricature, the re- 
action to hear the truth is espe- 
cially strong. We were too young 
to recognize the immense lie, and 
we were not yet able to differ prop- 
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Opportunity for American 


Helen Dwight Reid, Chief, European 


Division of International Educational 
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ing issue, for the securing of which 
brave men gave their lives. Every one 
of them can be vitalized so easily that 
even a grade-school child can under- 
stand. JI wonder if the teachers, them- 
selves, understand! I wonder if there 
is textbook material available for such 
teaching! 
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aganda from truth. Now every- 
thing has changed, the veil has 
been torn, and we see things, 
events, the world in a complete 
new light. 

“Now we have to face this situ- 
ation, and we must find our-way. 
You will understand that it is a 
rather difficult task for us, and that 
we try to seek for assistance which 
can help us m our effort. T am 
of the opinion that an exchange 
of letters would be the best solu- 
tion. for only personal contact can 
create the atmosphere that is nec- 
essary for understanding.” 

Will our boys and girls be able 
to give them a clear picture of 
what democracy is/ Will they 
have the understanding to inter- 
pret our way of life to young 
people left floundering by the 
collapse of the Nazi regime? Will 
they have the zeal for democracy 
to enable them to meet with assur- 
ance and conviction the challenge 
of other ideologies competing for 
the minds of German youth? 
Here is an opportunity our schools 
must meet: a challenge to Ameri- 
can teachers and to the boys and 
girls they teach. Unconditional 
Saree has brought this Nation 
responsibilities reaching far be- 
yond mere maintenance of order 
in the territory under our military 
occupation. We have a chance to 
influence profoundly the thinking 
of the defeated people, particu- 
larly the youth who will grow up 


to be their leaders tomorrow. 
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The Challenge of Soviet Education 


by George S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


UR AMERICAN democracy faces 
O the supreme challenge of its his- 
tory. On all sides it faces new con- 
ditions of life created by the advance of 
science aud technology which it must 
surmount if it is to survive. At home 
it must achieve a general condition of 
economic opportunity, security. and 
plenty. Abroad it must provide bold, 
inspiring, and intelligent leadership im 
the establishment of lasting peace on 
the foundations of justice and freedom 
for all peoples. If it fails in the one 
ease. it will open the gates to chaos and 
dictatorship. If it fails in the other, 
it may be destroyed in an all-embracing 
catastrophe. 

Our democracy is also challenged as 
never before by two powerful and ag- 
gressive totalitarian movements which 
thrive on those conclitions of insecurity. 
frustration, and despair which continue 
to vide the world—fascism and com- 
munism. Each of these movements 
feeds on fear of the other. Each also 
loudly proclaims itself to be the only 
practicable alternative to the other. 
Yet both are essentially tyrannical in 
character and profoundly hostile to all 
the truly liberating tendencies of the 
past several centuries. The experience 
of the present generation demonstrates 
that the triumph of either means the 
triumph of despotism. 


For a time fascism, exploiting the 
fear of communism, seemed to be ad- 


vaneing with irresistible power to 
fasten its cruel and brutal system on 
the peoples of the ‘world. Even some 
American citizens, reared in the tradi- 
tion of Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln, professed to see in it the “wave 
of the future.” In the terrible war 
which it precipitated the Fascist states 
were destroyed. Yet democracy is by 
no means secure. Today communism, 
vastly strengthened by the conflict, ex- 
ploiting the fear of fascism. and sup- 
ported by an international network of 
Party agents, is on the offensive every- 
where, confident that it will conquer the 
earth. If democracy is to win by 
peaceful means in the current world- 
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wide struggle for the loyalties of men, 
it will have to marshal all of its moral 
and intellectual resources for the vigor- 
ous affirmation and fulfillment of its 
basie principles. 

In this great ideological struggle or- 
ganized education will inevitably play a 
central role. During the period be- 
tween the wars the leaders of the totali- 
tarian states, notably Russia, Germany, 
and Japan, directed the school and all 
other agencies for the molding of the 
mind to the achievement of their pur- 
poses. They demonstrated conclusive- 
ly the tremendous power of organized 
education. In his address in Moscow 
on the evening of November 6, 1947, 
Mr. Molotov paid tribute to Soviet edu- 
cation when, in enumerating “the suc- 
cesses of the Soviet state,” he declared 
that “the most important gain of our 
revolution is the new moral character 
and ideological growth of the people 
as Soviet patriots.” If democracy is to 
win in the present struggle, it must 
develop an educational program which 
will serve the purposes of freedom as 
effectively as totalitarian education 
serves the purposes of tyranny. An 
examination of Soviet education will 
reveal the nature and magnitude of the 
task. 


The challenge of Soviet education 
resides in part in its power. Rarely in 
history, if ever, has education been so 
deliberately organized on such a vast 
scale. This fact is due to the integra- 
tion of three distinctive features of the 
Soviet educational system. 

In the first place, education in the So- 
viet Union is essentially and profoundly 
political 1 purpose. On coming to 
power in 1917, the Bolsheviks estab- 
lished an open and avowed dictatorship 
under the banner of the proletariat and 
converted the entire educational system 
into an instrument wholly and unre- 
servedly committed to the achievement 
of their purposes. “Education in the 
U.S.S. R.,” in the words of a recent ofli- 
cial pronouncement, “is a weapon for 


strengthening the Soviet state and the 
building of a classless society.” Such a 
conception of function gives the work of 
organized education a seriousness that 
certainly has not been matched in the 
United States. This seriousness is 
given practical expression in the huge 
expenditures on edueation which, in 
terms of proportion of national in- 
come, amount to two or three times the 
American expenditure. It is also re- 
vealed in the fact that at the present 
time one out of every four of the inhabi- 
tants of the Union is attending a school 
or class of some kind. 

Soviet children, moreover, are made 
to feel the seriousness of their school 
work beyond anything known in the 
whole history of American education. 
The members of the entire younger 
generation are being subjected to an 
extraordinarily severe regimen in 
the institutions of organized education. 
The first of twenty rules governing the 
conduet of school children adopted in 
1943 runs as follows: “It is the duty of 
every school child to strive with tenacity 
and perseverance to master knowledge.” 
The spirit of this rule permeates the 
entire system of Soviet education. Spe- 
cial medals for superior work, as meas- 
ured by school marks, are regularly 
awarded to the best students. 

In the second place, education in the 
Soviet Union is extremely broad in 
scope. In both conception and practice 
it is by no means lhmited to the work of 
the school system. In addition to that 
system which embraces a vast network 
of institutions from the nursery school 
and kindergarten to the universities and 
scientific institutes and academies, it 1n- 
cludes all the organized agencies capa- 
ble of molding or enlightening the 
minds of both young and old—the fam- 
ily, the factory, the collective farm, and 
the cooperative, the societies for chil- 
dren and youth, labor unions, the or- 
gans of government, and the Red Army, 
the book press, the newspaper, the 
magazine, the radio, and even the book- 
shop, the theatre, the moving picture, 
literature, music, works of art, and all 
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agencies of entertainment. The teacher 
has enormous authority over the child. 
being clothed with the power to super- 
vise lus life in the home and in the 
community, even to the extent of grant- 
ing or withholding permission to attend 
the cinema or other places of amuse- 
ment. The Soviet educational system is 
thus a system of tremendous reach and 
power. 

In the third place, education in the 
Soviet Union is monolithic in control. 
Regardless of the forms of administra- 
tion, which recognize the political di- 
visions and subdivisions of the country. 
actual control of this vast educational 
system in all crucial matters is lodged 
squarely in the hands of the All-Union 
Communist Party and its central or- 
fans. Teachers and educators are es- 
sentially technicians who translate into 
practice the general or specifie direc- 
tives formulated by the Party leader- 
ship. Moreover, the masses of the 
people have no real voice im shaping 
educational policy. They accept the 
“leading role” of the Party. Here is 
perhaps the most essential feature of 
any totalitarian system of education. 

The way in which this form of control 
operates is clearly revealed in the re- 
writing of the history textbooks follow- 
ing Stalin's rise to power. On May 16. 
1934, on the initiation of Stalin, the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars of the 
Union and the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Party adopted a resolution 
which called for the preparation of an 
entirely new set of textbooks for the 
teaching of history in the schools. The 
resolution also provided for the ap- 
pointment of groups of scholars and 
Party members to prepare ontlines for 
the projected volumes. A commuttee 
composed of the three most powerful 
men in the Soviet Union, Stalin, Kirov, 
and Zhdanovy, was asked to examine and 
criticize the outlines. This the com- 
mittee did with great vigor in three 
separate documents which were pub- 
lished and have since served as guides 
for the preparation of history textbooks. 

Tinumerable examples of the opera- 
tion of this monolithie principle in the 
shaping of educational matters both 
great and small could be cited. In the 
middle thirties the doctrine of the 
“stable” textbook was adopted—the doc- 
trine that a textbook should be prepared 
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with great care under the close super- 
vision of the highest authorities and 
then be adopted universally. And in 
the writing of a textbook “every word 
and every definition must be weighed.” 
sald Stalin, Kirov, and Zhdanov. The 
point is emphasized in works on peda- 
gogical methods, moreover, that the 
same line in all important doctrinal 
matters must be followed throughout 
the system and by all influences molding 
the character of the child. 
to the Rules for School Children, which 
are taken very seriously, every pupil 
must earry and have in his possession at 
all times a special card or miniature 
passport. Even the number and length 
of recess periods have been fixed by a 
resolution of the Central Executive 
Committee of the 
powerful people in the Soviet Union. 


The challenge of Soviet education re- 
sides also in its content. What are the 
ends toward which this vast system for 
molding the mind is directed? What 
attitudes and loyalties is it striving to 
foster in the young? The peace of the 
world and the strategy of democracy 
may Well hang on the answers to these 
questions. 

Soviet education contains many em- 
phases which can only command the re- 
spect and approval of all friends of 
democracy. It stresses with complete 
consistency opposition to Fascist doe- 
trines, concern over the condition of 
the working people, struggle for eco- 
nonue security for all, guarding of pub- 
lic property, enhancing the dignity of 
labor, dedication to the prineiple of 
equality of races and nationalities, de- 
votion to the common good, solicitude 
for the weak and the aged, love of fam- 
ily and friends, of neighborhood and 
motherland. Also it cultivates pride in 
Russian and Soviet achievements and 
resolve to raise the standards of ma- 
terial and spiritual well-being of the 
entire population of the Union. All of 
these things are good, even though the 
educational methods employed — to 
achieve them might raise doubts in the 
mind of the democratic educator. Yet 
certain broad tendencies and patterns 
stand clearly revealed in Soviet educa- 
tion which must disturb all who during 
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these tragic days are hoping for the 
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reconciliation of peoples and the peace- 
ful adjustment of differences among 
the nations of the earth. 

First. the Russians are building in 
the minds of the young a great myth 
about themselves. To be sure, every 
people is more or less guilty of this 
practice, but rarely has it been done so 
deliberately, thoroughly, and compre- 
hensively. The Soviet Union is de- 
scribed in the textbooks, not only as the 
“largest” and “richest” country in the 
world, but also as the “most. powerful” 
and “most advanced,” the only country 
on the earth where there is “no exploi- 
tation of man by man.” The following 
prophecy by the distinguished writer, 
Vissarian Belinsky, in 1840 is widely 
quoted in educational literature: “We 
envy our grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren who are destined to see 
Russia in 1940 standing at the head of 
the civilized world, giving laws to 
science and art, and receiving reverent 
tribute from all enlightened humanity.” 
The official pedagogy adds: “These re- 
markable words have been fulfilled.” 
Needless to say, the Soviet Union is 
credited with winning the war against 
both Germany and Japan almost single- 
handed, 

Second, the Russians are building in 
the minds of the young a great myth 
about the rest of the world. All coun- 
tries beyond the range of Soviet hegem- 
ony are forced into the harsh mold of 
Marxian thonght and are presented in 
most sombre colors. Here the original 
revolutionary doctrines appear to be 
maintained in full strength. References 
to the lives and writings of Marx, En- 
gels, and Lenin pervade Soviet educa- 
tion from top to bottem. Stalin is 
characterized as the leader of the “toil- 
ing masses” of the world, and Soviet 
“truth” as “the truth” of these same 
masses. Since the end of the war, and 
before the announcement of the so-called 
Truman and Marshall “plans.” a tend- 
ency to revive the international aspects 
of the revolution is plainly discermble, 

Third, the Russians are cultivating in 
the minds of the young a fanatical love 
of the motherland. Edneation in “So- 
viet patriotism” is declared officially to 
be the “most important part of educa- 
tion in communist morality.” This em- 
phasis has been equalled or exceeded in 
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YOUTH SPEAKS FOR DEMOCRACY 


EMOCRACY isa living force with American 
D school students if we may judge from the 
results of the recent “Voice of Democracy” con- 
test. conducted by the National Association of 
Broadcasters and the Radio Manufacturers 
Association. 

About 20,000 students in 500 communities took 
part in the contest which was sponsored in local 
communities by the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Although the four national winners had _ not 
been selected at the time of going to press, a sup- 


ply of 16-inch disc recordings of their winning 
radio speeches is expected to be available soon, 
through the courtesy of the National Association 
of Broadcasters. These recordings will be for 
loan distribution from the Script and Transcrip- 
tion Service, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Representative statements by 4 of 39 finalists 
(from 38 States and Alaska) and photographs 
of 8 of the finalists, which are available at time of 
going to press, are herewith presented. All state- 
ments were originally given as radio speeches. 


Gaylord Sheets, Lansing, Mi 
Rose Ellen Mudd, Missoula, Mo 


LeRoy Amen, Cheyenne, W 


G. W. Polhill, Lake City, Fla 
Bruce Loving, Memphis, Ten 
Laura Shatto, Hagerstown, 


Cecil Mahon, Santa Barbara, Cal 


Some Sample Scripts 


Dicksie Dillon 
Boulder High School, Boulder, Colo. 

I speak for democracy. 

Democracy is such a part of every 
American’s life that most people accept 
it calmly and without wonderment, so 
let’s take one day from your life and 
show how democracy is lived. 

Well start with Sunday. 

You get up, that is if you want to, 
and go to church. On your way there 
you see other people hurrying to church 
also. Youre probably not amazed that 
they’re all going to churches of various 
denominations. You've seen it happen 
every Sunday since you can remember, 
and so you just accept the fact that you 
and your fellow man can go to any 
church you desire. 

Stop and think fora moment. That’s 
democracy you're seeing. 

On coming out of church Mrs. 
Appopulus and Mrs. Stravinsky pass 
together and you stop and chat with 
them. Since they are going the same 
direction you are, you walk home with 
them. 

On the way home you pass through 
the park and some man has set up his 
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own soap box and is giving a political 
lecture to anyone who will listen. You 
all three laugh at his efforts to convince 
people. But, remember, that’s democ- 
racy in one of its more active forms. 

When you arrive home the first thing 
you do is look at the Sunday paper. 
There is a clever cartoon of the Presi- 
dent, and you and your family laugh 
heartily. As you are looking through 
the paper, you notice that Barton’s 
Dress Shop needs a new store clerk. 
Although you already have a job at the 
gift shop, you decide Monday to go and 
apply at Barton’s. 

Without giving it a second thought, 
you hurry to start lunch. The right to 
laugh at a cartoon about the President 
of the U. S., the right to change your 
job—why there’s nothing so unusual 
about that to you. Democracy is such 
a normal occurrence in our life, we 
don’t even give it a second thought. 
From the time we wake up in the morn- 
ing until we go to bed, we see and read 
and live democracy. 

When I am speaking for democracy 
Tam speaking for a way of life, a life 
where each man can preserve his human 
dignity and grow and develop as men 
should, not men as mere checkers on 
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the board of life who are moved or dis- 
carded as one man or group of men see 
fit. 

Democracy means government for the 
people, and not people for the govern- 
ment. The individual is the thing 
that’s important, not the state. Democ- 
racy is a means of letting men be free 
according to individual enterprise. It 
means providing education which opens 
the door to the riches of hfe. It means 
giving every man the right to make of 
himself the thing which he desires. 

Democracy is living and moving be- 
fore our eyes. If that were destroyed, 
our whole way of life would be lost. 
It’s something which deserves to be 
spoken for by every man, woman, and 
child. 


Dorothy Williamson 
Carrollton High School, 
Carrollton, Ga. 


I speak for democracy. I am democ- 
racy. 

Tam a method of government, a way 
of life, and a spirit in the hearts of men 
who desire freedom. 

I was conceived in the minds of great 
men and brought forth by their efforts. 
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Tam the child of wisdom and knowl- 


edge, nurtured in the spirit of truth. 

T am imperfect yet men constantly 
seek to perfect me. 

T am ageless and have no nationality. 

Since my birth T have known good 
times and bad. In the golden age of 
Pericles and the Greek city states I 
flourished as an olive tree in the sum- 
mer sun. In medieval Europe I was 
driven to the sanctuary of monasteries 
while the forces of evi] overspread the 
land. 

Down through the ages men have 
turned to me m hope and faith. I have 
been the dream of Simon Bolivar, 
Oliver Cromwell, George Washington, 
and Thomas Jefferson. I was the in- 
spiration for their genius. T became 
the result of their labor, 

But my diseiples have not always 
been careful in their fight to achieve 
freedom. 

In France people cried for liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, while the red 
blade of the guillotine descended again 
and again. The Russians in 1917 de- 
sired only to free the serfs and give all 
men equal rights. but the iron hand of 
anthority is still heavy upon their 
throats. 
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IT grow and expand when fed with 
truth and tolerance. But the germs of 
greed, hate, and prejudice weaken me 
with their poison. : 

Tam a balance between necessary au- 
thority and individual freedom. When 
rightly interpreted, IT give all men a 
chance to express themselves and to have 
a voice in the affairs of their nation. 

I provide justice for all men regard- 
less of race, creed, or color. 

I am impersonal as the wind, yet I 
have become to some men a dream so 
personal that they are willing to die for 
me. 

T lead the way to peace and prosperity, 
but Tam less than nothing if IT lack 
loyal followers. 

I provide a representative govern- 
ment m which each individual is free 
to vote, and choose his leaders. 

I develop thinkers and philosphers— 
men with ambition and initiative, 
scientists, engineers, business men, and 
artists and accomplish 
miracles under my influence, 

I raise men in the light of truth and 


work near 


understanding, thereby setting their 
minds free from fear. 

1 give each man an equal chance for 
advancement according to Is abilities. 


I lead the way to cooperation among 
people. thus enabling them to be free 
from want. 

I provide freedom of speech and 
religion. No man ts foreed to worship 
in a set manner. The newspapers and 
the radio are free to speak the truth. 
I impose no restrictions that are not 
necessary to the welfare of all. 

Sometines IT am taken for granted. 
That is when the hate organizations 
and the fifth columnists strike at me 
with their barbs of les and evil propa- 
ganda, knowing that they are protected 
by the very thing that they attack. 

I have had other enemes also, and 
they have been men who will not be 
forgotten: Napoleon Bonaparte, Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT, Benito Mussolini, Adolf 
Hitler; these have been the foes who 
sought to destroy me. Each had great 
armies, thousands of weapons, and 
many followers. Each was confident 
in his belief that he was supreme and 
all-powerful. But my champions were 
strong men. free men: they upheld my 
cause well and in each case I remamed 
triumphant, 

IT have had my defeats, and there 
have been times when the flame in my 
lamp flickered and nearly died. But 
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always there were hands to shield it 
from the winds and the storm. 

T have one permanent home, a nation 
carved out of the wilderness and set up 
according to my principles and theories. 
And although I have dwelt briefly in 
various lands, it is in the United States 
of America that I have blossomed out 
and become full grown. Here are my 
people and they have guarded me well. 

Tt is from this land that I must 
spread my influence to other nations so 
that all may enjoy my benefits. Now 
the United States is called the last 
stronghold of democracy. 

T am painted as a defeated warrior 
who has retreated to the only fort left 
open to me. But I tell you I am not 
defeated, so long as men desire good 
above evil, so long as they believe right 
is greater than might. so long as they 
believe that all men are created free 
and equal. 

That long am T still victorious over 
my enemies. 


Howard Hartzell 
Chautauqua Central High School, 
Chautauqua, N.Y. 


“Know ye not who would be free them- 
selves must strike the blow,” thundered 
Lord Byron. The words of that poet 
are highly significant today, when I say 
“T Speak for Democracy.” In an hour 
of democracy’s greatest test, I speak 
for that precept encased by such a broad 
and general term so frequently misused, 
overused, misapplied, taken for granted. 
Yes, I speak for democracy, the labili- 
ties of which are forgotten along with 
the attributes. The democracy so en- 
dangered by a wavering, fatigued so- 
ciety in a strife-torn world. 

And I say the time is now when many 
blows need be struck against those 
ruinous, negative influences wluch tear 
at the very foundation that holds high 
our democracy to the world and to 
posterity. Blows need be struck against 
class hatred, economic disunity, the 
fear and bias of one race, one religion, 
for another. Blows need be struck 
against political corruption, the refusal 
of the potent citizenry to wield its full 
power as the ruling electorate, and 
against the suppression of legitimate 
minorities. Indeed, blows need strike 
down that sense of false security which 
has led so many Americans to believe 
their system safe and indestructible, 
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that it has no responsibility to the rest 
of the world, that it can ignore the cries 
for help from fellow nations across the 
seas, or that it can ignore the expansion 
of the forces which seek to destroy the 
peace of mankind. And who shall 
strike these blows? We, the people of 
the Uiited States, shall strike them— 
strengthened by faith in ourselves, by 
a rediscovery of our highest heritages, 
by the basic philosophies of our reli- 
gions, and by our potency as free and 
enlightened individuals. 

How shall we strike the blow? Not 
by the sword, IT trust, nor by mob vio- 
lence or blind fanaticism—rather we 
shall take an affirmative stand through 
reason, unity, and action, without sacri- 
ficing that restraint of lawful order so 
vital to a valid democracy. Thus, shall 
we wash from the land the systematic 
weaknesses In our framework that pro- 
vide foreign isms their rooting ground. 

We must utilize our radio, our press, 
our educational institutions, and every 
other medium for seeking facts and for 
self-expression, that we may never find 
ourselves struck in the back, blind, ig- 
norant of problems and threats before 
us. Then we must extend to fellow 
democracies economic aid demonstrat- 
ing our willingness to invest in this 
greatest of causes—the saving of inter- 
national democracy and world peace: 
To do it in a manner compatible with 
that position our Nation holds before 
the close scrutiny of a suffering man- 
kind. 

I speak thus, for I have faith in the 
American people and in my own gen- 
eration to carry out the responsibility 
today’s democracy thrusts upon our 
backs. I speak for democracy, for it is 
only under this that the individual can 
hve a full life. I speak for it because 
it is under such a system that the United 
States holds her number one position 
economically, while maintaining those 
basic human rights for every citizen as 
the law of the land. 

TI speak for this because when political 
democracy is combined with the free 
economy and free labor, as it surely 
must be, it is assured of growth and the 
eventual ehmination of those evils 
which now it does contain. Socialism, 
fascism, communism—none of these can 
ever assure man of this growth, or of 
plenty, or of the pursuit of happiness. 
No, such foreign isms are static, mor- 


bid—they rot, mold—once their roots 
are sunk into the hearts of a people. 
Once we have struck these blows, of 
which I speak tonight, we may, indeed, 
know of what Cowper spoke when he 
declared: “Freedom has a thousand 
charms to show that slaves how e’er 
contented never know.” What are the 
charms? Look into the hearts, the 
minds, the accomplishments of a re- 
vitalized American people. Who are 
the slaves? Glance across the front 
pages of today’s newspapers. 

Fellow Americans, I speak for de- 
mocracy. It is worth defending, main- 
taining, and recreating. 

Democracy isthe right of every man 
to know himself, to function to his 
capacity, to hold fast those things he 
values, to be governed by his representa- 
tives, and to dream the dreams which 
will become for a dynamic people the 
reality of tomorrow. 


Jan Geister 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


When I was given the opportunity to 
enter this contest, “I Speak for Demo- 
eracy,” the first thing I did was to look 
up the word “democracy” in the diction- 
ary. 

Mr. Webster defined it as “government 
by the people, government in which the 
supreme power is retained by the people 
and exercised by representation.” 

There is a vast meaning in those 
words—a meaning bigger than Mr. Noah 
Webster’s conception or George Wash- 
ington’s, or Abraham Lincoln’s, or yours 
or mine. 

But perhaps you'll listen a few 
moments to one person’s idea of democ- 
racy. 

IT am 16 years of age and attend a 
public high school in a comparatively 
small town in Ohio. Of course, like 
most people, I have ideas on certain sub- 
jects. Some of these are good, some 
bad, some right, and some wrong. Per- 
haps as I grow older my ideas will 
change, but I know my idea of demoe- 
racy will not. Because it is more than 
an idea, it is an ideal. 

To me, democracy means a way of 
life. As I grow older, it means I will 
be able to help choose the representa- 
tives in the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the President himself. 
This means that TI will have a real voice 
in my government. And it also means 
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that I will undertake a great responsi- 
bility. And I will accept this respon- 
sibility gratefully, even eagerly, know- 
ing that only in a democracy could a 
eitizen have such an opportunity. 

As I grow older, I will also realize 
more fully what is meant by “freedom” : 
Freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and freedom to 
rise as far in any field as a person’s hard 
work and ability can take him, re@ard- 
less of his race or creed, 

I wonder how many children in other 
parts of the world can look forward to 
such a future of freedom. 

But right now democracy means to 
me the evervday things in hfe, the 
things which we accept and enjoy with- 
ont. full appreciation of their meaning 
and often take so much for granted; 
the things that give us pleasure, the 
things that give us happiness: Drink- 
ing a soda at the corner drugstore, at- 
tending high school, outside activities 
such as the concert. conrse we attend 
every month, which gives such a grown- 
up feeling, clubs at sehool, the fun we 
have participating in the community 
plays, football games on Friday night, 
the idea that an opportunity is given to 
persons my age to enter a contest like 
this and give an opinion on an impor- 
tant subject such as democracy. 

For democracy is important. To the 
people in other conntries of the world 
where other forms of government exist, 
the United States and democracy are 
the one shining hgeht and hope in an 
otherwise dark world. If democracy 
fails, what next ? 

Oh, not that democracy is perfect, 
not that it doesn’t have its fanlts. But 
when 130,000,000 people believe in the 


same principle and are working toward 
that principle—well, it just has to be 
a success. That's the only way. 

Democracy is on trial. The United 
States and other members of the United 
Nations are the deciding factors in the 
difference between the success and thre 
failure, not of the peace, but of the 
world. As our forefathers fought and 
died to leave us this proud heritage of 
freedom, so must We strive to preserve 
that freedom for future generations— 
strive to eliminate racial discrimina- 
tion, and strive to preserve the princi- 
ples of free enterprise that have made 
onr country the leading power that it 
is today. 
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Our responsibility to the world is 
great. We must not fail to live up to 
this responsibility. Yes, I do speak for 
democracy. I speak wholeheartedly, 
eagerly, thankfully, knowing that here 
in America people enjoy a way of life 
which is only hoped for by people of 
other countries. 


Winners in State Contests 


ARIZONA, Jack Blackman, Litchfield 
School, Litchfield 
ARKANSAS, Patricia Thach Walton, Arkadel- 


plia High School, Arkadelphia 


High 


CauirorNia, Cecil Muhon, Catholic High 
School, Santa Barbara 
CoLorapo, Dicksie Dillon, Boulder Tigh 


School, Boulder 
CONNECTICUT, Seth Warris, William Hall High 
School, West Hartford 


District oF CoLUMBIA, Naney Snunders, 
Roosevelt High School 

Fiorma, G, W. Polhill, Lake City 

Georeta, Dorothy Williamson, Carrollton 


High School, Carrollton 
IpaHo, Mac Wright, Boise Iligh School, Boise 
ILLINOIS, Robert Beechner, Hust [igh School, 
Rocktord 
INDIANA, George Franklin Feldman, Bosse 
High School, Evansville 
Iowa, Margaret Reed, Waterloo 
Kansas, Patricta Anne Martin, Ward High 
School, Kansas City 
Kentucky, Bobby Clint Cayee, Hopkinsville 
Louisiana, Edele Broussard, New Iberia 
MAINE, Linwood Morrell, Kennebee County 
MARYLAND, Laura Shatto, Hagerstown 


Micuicgan, Gaylord 
School, Lansing 
MINNEsora, Rose De Rosier, Washington High 
School, Drainerd 

Missouri, Shirley A, Schuette, St. Elizabeth's 
Acadeiry, St. Louis 

MOoNTANA, Rose) Ellen 
Acadeiny, Missoula 

NEW ILAMPSIIIRE, Frances 
High School, Manchester 

NEW York, Howard PTartzell, Chautauqua 
Central Wigh School, Chautauqua 

NoRTIE CAROLINA, Puul Roth, Lee 
High Sehool, Asheville 

Onto, Jan Geister, Cuyahoga Falls 

OKLAlIomMaA, Alice Wade Tyree, Lawton High 
School, Luwton 

OREGON, Edward 
School, Eugene 

PENNSYLVANIA, Marguerite Christine, Upper 
Darby 

SouTmn CarRoLina, Anne Dreher, Moneks 
Corner High School, Moneks Corner 

SoutTm Dakota, Larry Ennis Scott, 
Vernon High School, Mount Vernon 

"TEN NESSEE, 
School, Memphis 

Texas, John Waddle, Sherman 

Utah, Janice luge, Kaysville 

Vireinia, Kenneth Whitlock, Lucey Atkinson 
High School, Roanoke 

Wasiincron, Carl Hanenff, Vancouver High 
School, Vancouver 


Sheets, Sexton High 


Mudd, Sacred Heart 


Iipstem, Central 


Edwards 


French, University High 


Mount 


Bruce Loving, Messick High 


West Vircinla, Mary Angelina Mirable, 
Welch High School, Rodertield 

WIscONSIN, Lloyd Ogelvie, Madison 

WyoMine, LeRoy Amen, Cheyenne Iligh 


School, Cheyenne 


(The name of the ALASKA winner is not yet 
available, ) 


The Challenge of Soviet Education 
(From page 19) 


our tine only by the fascist totalitarian 
powers—Germany. Italy, and Japan. 
The Bolsheviks have recovered every 
vestige from the past that can be made 
to add lustre to the record of the Great 
Russians, and particularly in the sphere 
of military valor and glory, Also, the 
young are told, love of the motherland 
ineans “irreconcilable hatred toward the 
enennes of socialist society.” 

Fourth, the Russians are preparing 
the young for war. Formal military 
training begs in the fourth grade. 
“mphasis on military games is found in 
the nursery school and the kindergar- 
ten; and all subjects of study are sup- 
posed to serve this purpose. The recent 
abolition of coedncation from the first 
gerade through the secondary school in 
communities large enough to maintain 


two separate systems was called forth 
“chiefly by the necessity of differentiat- 
ing the military-physical preparation 
of the two sexes.” Also the Russians 
have established special — boarding 
schools to train selected boys from the 
age of seven to become officers in the 
Red Army and the Red Fleet. , 

Fifth, the Russians are building in 
the minds of the young a perfectly fan- 
tastie lovalty to Stalin and the Com- 
munist Party. Stalin’s picture hangs 
in every classroom and Stalin’s name 1s 
invoked at every gathering or assembly 
of children or youth, Fle is consistent- 
ly portrayed in truly heroic or even 
godlike proportions, the embodiment 
of all that is wise and good, the areln- 
tect of both the civil and the military 
triumphs of the time. The young hear 
not a word of public criticism of Is 
character or leadership. They hear 
only praise without stmt. And the 
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Party holds the place among organiza- 
tions that Stalin holds among men. 
Party members are commonly referred 
to as “our best people.” The founda- 
tions of this loyalty are laid from the 
earhest years in the repeated injune- 
tion that the child must be taught to 
obey the orders of the teacher and the 
leader. 

Such blind and unswerving loyalty 
to a person or the leadership of a party 
is fraught with danger to the whole 
world. It introduces into the behavior 
of one of the two most powerful states 
on earth a pattern ordinarily associated 
with the conduct of an army. What- 
ever the orders of the high command, 
even though they may contradict the or- 
ders of yesterday, they are obeyed im- 
plicitly. The Soviet leaders are striv- 
ing to build a mentality in the masses 
of the people that will make possible the 
most radical change of line in either 
domestic or foreign affairs without seri- 
ous criticism or loss of popular support. 
Whatever the policy, if it is endorsed by 
Stalin and the Party, it will be accepted 
as correct, right, wise. and necessary. 
Whoever the enemy, if he is named by 
Stalin and the Party, he will be accepted 
as the enemy of the Soviet peopie and 
will call forth their wrath and hatred. 

Sixth, the Russians are rearing the 
young in a new religion founded on a 
species of philosophical materialism. 


Educational Meetings 


American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Feb, 25-27, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary, Jesse P. Bocur, 1201 
Nineteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (NEA), Feb. 21-26, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, 
Worrn McCrure, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges (NEA), Feb. 19-21, At- 


lantic City, N. J. Seeretary, 
Cuartes W. Hunt, President 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N.Y. 

American Educational Research As- 
sociation (NEA), Feb. 21-26, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Secretary, 
Frank W. Hupparp, 1201 Sixteenth 


Already this religion possesses four 
major prophets and a vast sacred litera- 
ture. These prophets, Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin, are the ultimate 
sources of authority on all crucial mat- 
ters. An author or speaker in almost 
any field involving, even remotely, so- 
cial ideas and programs invariably but- 
tresses what he has to say with quota- 
tions from the writings of these men. 
This religion, moreover, has its apoc- 
alypse. Its devotees believe as certainly 
in the ultimate triumph of communism 
on the earth as the early Christians be- 
lieved in the “second coming.” ‘This 
religion also has its ritual. Illustrative 
is the following formula with which in 
shehtly varying pattern resolutions ad- 
dressed to Stalin without number are 
commonly closed: 


Hail our powerful socialistic Mother- 
land! 

Hail the party of Lenin and Stalin—in- 
spirer and organizer of our vic- 
tories ! 


Hail the great leader of the Soviet 
people, our beloved father and 
teacher, comrade Stalin! 


IV 


The power of the Communist faith 
must not be underestimated. Although 
the total Soviet social and educational 
program inust frighten and repel all 


Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development (NEA), Feb. 
15-18, Cincinnati, Ohio. Secre- 
tary, Grerrrup—E Hankamp, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton-6, Ds. 

Department of Adult Kducation 
(NEA), Feb. 25-27, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Secretary, Leranp P. 
Braprorp, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals (NEA), Feb. 21-26, At- 
lantie City, N. J. Secretary, Eva 
G. Prnxston, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Department of Home Economics 
(NEA), Feb. 20-21, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Secretary, Mary N. Sanru, 
Franklin Roosevelt High School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


who have been nurtured in the truly 
humane, liberal, and democratic tradi- 
tions of mankind, it contains elements 
which make a universal appeal, evoke 
the idealism of the young, and arouse 
the hopes of the oppressed and ex- 
ploited of the earth. It proclaims that 
the way of dictatorship, a dictatorship 
of a monolithic party, is the only effec- 
tive way of removing the inequalities, 
the injustices, and the insecurities 
among men and nations and of estab- 
lishing a lasting peace on the earth. 
This phase of the challenge is ad- 
dressed directly to American democ- 
racy. If we are to meet it successfully, 
we shall have to demonstrate that the 
way of liberty is also the way to equal- 
ity, to the elimination of poverty and 
misery, to the banishment from the 
earth of every form of exploitation and 
oppression. This means that we shall 
have to achieve a new birth of freedom 
at home, strive with all our might to 
make our democracy live and work, 
take seriously the professions inscribed 
in our great historic documents, and 
endeavor to order our life and institu- 
tions so that all of our people, regard- 
less of race, creed, or national origin, 
will share fully in the benefits and bless- 
ings, the duties and responsibilities, of 
free men. This is the one sure road to 
the preservation of the “sacred fire of 
liberty” in America and the world. 


Department of Rural Education 
(NEA), Feb. 21-26, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Secretary, Howarp A. Daw- 
son, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

National Association for Research in 
Science Teaching, Feb. 22, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Secretary, CuarENCE 
M. Prorrr, College Station, Still- 
water, Okla. 

National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Flementary Education, Feb. 
19-20, Cincinnati, Ohio. Secretary. 
Heen K. Macixtntosn, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

National Council on Elementary 
Science, Feb. 22, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Secretary, Gienn O. 
Briovuen, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(Turn to page 36) 
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Hopes for Peace Through the United Nations 


by Ambassador Warren R. Austin, the Representative of the United States 


aa 1 IW 


ORLD PEACE — can it be 
achieved through the United 
Nations? 

My answer is a strong conviction that 
we can achieve peace through the 
United Nations. Had I not believed 
this possible, I would have remained in 
the United States Senate last year to 
participate in the national leadership 
of my party. If I did not today have 
confidence in this possibility, I would 
not continue in my complete devotion 
to the task of making peace secure. 

I realize that if a determined major- 
ity of the people, im whose name the 
United Nations Charter was written, 
fail to share this faith in their own 
cause, the most important factor for 
success will be lacking. Unless world 
opinion believes we can achieve world 
peace through the United Nations none 
of the member nations will, in the long 
run, persevere tn policies likely to crown 
our efforts for collective security with 
ultimate success. Determination to use 
the United Nations’ agencies as well as 
to carry out individual member obliga- 
tions is fundamental. 


Peace Really Costs 


The price of peace is high. It in- 
volves sacrifices, risks, and compromises 
between short-run interests. These 
sacrifices will not be made, these msks 
will not be taken, these compromises 
will not be accepted, unless the people 
have faith in the cause of peace through 
the United Nations. The United Na- 
tions as an organization cannot, by 
itself, achieve peace and order in the 
world. It is impotent unless the great 
majority of its members, and especially 
its more powerful states, use the organi- 
zation intelligently and persistently to 
act in concert for their mutual welfare 
and security. 

Every imdividual could strengthen 
the basis for faith by firm adherence to 
the principles which unite the world 
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at the Seat of the United Nations 


organization, namely sovereign equality 
and universality. He could help to 
make the union stronger and more per- 
fect by advocating practical policies 


and deeds that are feasible and opposing 
changes—even ideahst ones—that di- 
vide and nullify. 

lor example, he could imsist that his 
government send its ablest men and 
women to represent his country in the 
councils and commissions of the United 
Nations. He could support those repre- 
sentatives with adequate budgets to en- 
able them to do their work effectively, 
and likewise to invest his nation’s share 
in the working budgets of the interna- 
tional organization to enable it to carry 
out responsibilities assigned to it. He 
could take the pams to understand the 
problems with which the representa- 
tives are dealing. He could support 
them in concluding agreements for 
world welfare, even though smaller 
national interests may be required to 
forego short-run advantages. He could 
seek earnestly to learn what is right 
rather than who is right. He could 
encourage his representatives in win- 
ning positive and constructive steps to- 
ward agreements even though the 
ultimate goal seemed far off. 


Reasonable Men Seek Peace 
Peace is always possible until war is 
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made mevitable. The reasonable man, 
recognizing the unpredictable disaster 
of war, seeks peace by every means and 
considers no effort wasted which prom- 
ises the shghtest chance of security 
against war. The United Nations pro- 
vides a continuous facihty touching all 
aspects of International hfe which can 
be used to seek peace and to prevent 
war. It has yet to be proved that peace 
will be preserved by unceasing effort to 
make intelligent use of the organization, 
but we can be sure that failure to make 
the effort—to take full advantage of 
this facility—will forfeit the chances 
for peace and unleash the forces for 
war. The United Nations gives us a 
practical means of struggling svstemat- 
ically day in and day out on every 
front for the conditions of peace and 
agaist every incipient threat of war. 
If we did not have such a general or- 
ganization where representatives of 
niost of the nations of the world could 
grapple with common problems, we 
would be just beginning to create one. 

There is no practical alternative to 
the United Nations. I am convinced 
that the Charter agreed upon at San 
Francisco represented then, and. still 
represents, the maximum area of agree- 
ment among independent states on the 
means for international collaboration 
for collective security. As time goes 
on, the forms and procedures of the 
United Nations organizations may be 
improved by agreement im the light of 
experience. But we have only begun 
work with this new machinery and it is 
too early to suggest sweeping changes. 
The hope for improvement depends up- 
on developing a fundamental support 
for the existing institution. If we do 
not work loyally with this organiza- 
tion, on what basis can we secure con- 
fidence in any other? Of course, we 
improve and strengthen the union by 
using its facilities. 

The only kind of international or- 


ganization which can possibly bring to 
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bear the processes of discussion and 
negotiation on the problem of peace is 
one which keeps the contending parties 
It would, 
of course, be much easier to reach agree- 
ments, if the association assembled only 
those nations which appear to be hke- 
minded. But the task of keeping the 
peace is to facilitate negotiations be- 
tween “uanlike-minded.” 
Obviously, the only hope of world peace 
is to achieve it between those nations 
with vital differences. A measure of 
my confidence in the United Nations as 
the means for peace rests precisely on 
the fact that it associates nations with 
great differences under a single body of 
accepted principles and commitments. 


around the conference table. 


nations most 


Chaos Threatens Government 


I believe in the United Nations as an 
instrument for building world peace be- 
cause it provides machinery for inter- 
national collaboration in creating the 
conditions of peace in the General As- 
sembly, the Trusteeship Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the 
Specialized Agencies such as the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. We 
need these facilities to work out long- 
‘ange programs designed to lift the level 
of productivity, foster sensible rules of 
trade and commerce, and develop re- 
tarded areas both economically and po- 
hitically. Chaos and economic paralysis 
threaten stable and democratic govern- 
ment, 

Peace cannot be maintained for long 
by a collective security program which 
rehes for support on weak and shaky 
governments or—what is worse—on 
more and more dictatorial governments 
suppressing embittered and resentful 
factions. 

We must do many things to open the 
way for reconstruction and develop- 
ment and to stimulate the application 
of modern knowledge to the problems 
of prodnetion and distribution. In 
hundreds of ways, the United Nations 
is now working on this constructive 
phase of collective security—assembling 
basic facts and formulating draft agree- 
ments and proposals for collective 
action. Please bear in mind when I 
emphasize action through the United 
Nations that in the Assembly, in the 
Economic and Social Council, and in 
the Specialized Agencies a simple or 
two-thirds majority can proceed to take 
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any action. No single vote can hold up 
agreement or action in the social and 
economic field. Some nations may re- 
fuse to participate, but they cannot 
thereby prevent the others from collab- 
orating for mutual benefits. Moreover, 
the objectors are under strong compul- 
sion to explain to their own people and 
to world opimion why they will not 
cooperate with the majority. Success- 
ful operation will be the irresistible 
persuasion to full cooperation. 


We Have Means 
To Overcome Chaos 


My confidence in the ability of the 
leaders of the United Nations to create 
the conditions for peace rests on a solid 
fact. They have at their command to 
do the job the greatest power mankind 
has ever possessed. The chaos may be 
widespread, but the extent of our power 
to overcome it should give us un- 
bounded assurance. What we have to 
do is to work cooperatively with the 
twentieth century means at our 
command, 

We cannot expect to get personal or 
national security in the midst of eco- 
nomie crisis. There is no prospect of 
obtaining such security apart from 
building it for the world. Prosperity, 
like peace, in the long run is indivisible. 
We, in the United States, who have half 
the production power of the world, are 
deprived of immense trading opportu- 
nities because many other people we deal 
with have less power to produce. From 
our own point of view it is in our inter- 
est to help others to increase their pro- 
ductivity. This is not nerely a question 
of helping neighbors by transporting 
our products to them as gifts or loans. 
Rather, it is a matter of getting agree- 
ments and common plans to apply 
modern principles of production every- 
where and to facilitate the freest pos- 
sible exchange of the product for 
mutual advantage. Achieving this end 
is our best hope for peace because we 
thereby remove the causes of fear and 
suspicion and instill self-confidence. 


We remove a cause of war. In the 
process these agreements bind the 


peoples of the world together by ac- 
tually organizing them to work for each 
other on a basis of relative equality. 
To do what is now possible through 
existing machinery requires only the 


enlightened will of the peoples of most 
of the nations. Some countries, too en- 
slaved by fears and outmoded notions 
of power-politics, may hold back and 
even try to obstruct such a program. 
They need not trouble us if the great 
majority of peoples who want to get 
out of the economic ditch and on the 
highroad of peaceful production will 
act together and keep together, always 
striving to extend the cooperative pro- 
gram universally. No nation can veto 
such cooperation. Once the world is 
moving forward all along the line, no 
political leadership can long refuse to 
jom the procession. 

A great respect for public opinion is 
another basis for my confidence in the 
United Nations as a means of keeping 
the peace. I know that those with 
vision find it difficult to wait for pubhe 
opinion to understand the facts and to 
support the necessary action. Some of 
us were alarmed when we watched 
Hitler move step by step toward world 
conquest, one little country at a time. 
But it was necessary to wait for public 
opinion to be educated by events to the 
pout where it was prepared to present 
a world-front against this aggression. 
In the future everyone can help to speed 
up the process of education so that the 
force of public opinion will crystallize 
early, rather than late. 


Unity Means Potential Strength 


T believe in the United Nations be- 
cause in the General Assembly, in the 
Security Council, and in the other 
organs the issues of peace and war can 
be examined in the open and understood 
in the early stages. Common _ seuse 
tells us that no man, by raising his hand 
against a substantial majority of people 
who understand the facts and are pre- 
pared to act together, can nullify the 
purposes of the United Nations Charter. 
The danger hes in the possibility of 
confusion in public opinion—the failure 
of the people, whose destinies are at 
stake, to understand the issue and the 
progress made. If the people under- 
stand that the vote of one representative 
at the Security Council means an at- 
tempt to support his nation in breaking 
its word not to use force or the threat 
of force against a neighbor, the gesture 
of the raised hand will be futile. In- 
deed, no intelligent man would dare to 
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try it if he really believed that behind 
the majority votes were peoples who 
understood the issue and were prepared 
in the last analysis to support the Char- 
ter by collective force. That means 
being ready to act if necessary, in the 
early stages—when the first. helpless 
country is menaced, 

I have confidence in the United Na- 
tions because it can and does deal with 
conditions likely to endanger the peace 
and threats to the peace, in the early 
stages. That is the point at which in- 
sistent and exhaustive discussion of all 
the facts can produce a peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Our task is to prevent only one war— 
the next one. That task requires acting 
day in and day out through the United 
Nations and outside of its organization 
in support of the Charter. It means 
concentrating on smnall conflicts and 
stopping the shooting before it spreads. 
It means keeping world opinion alert 
beth to the dangers and to the oppor- 
tunities of our century. 

In expressing this line of reasoning, 
I am putting the emphasis not on the 
United Nations organization as the 
guarantor of peace and progress, but on 
the peoples of the United Nations whose 
governments must make it work. The 
United Nations cannot be a failure; but 
the member nations could fail to make 
the United Nations a success. Whether 
or not this happens rests with the 
peoples of the world. 


People Want Peace and Security 


If any substantial number of people 
wanted war or demanded domination 
over others, our problem would indeed 
be complicated, if not hopeless. But 
peoples everywhere in overwhelming 
Inajorities desperately want peace and 
are willing to respect the rights of 
others for security in their own rights. 
It is largely a matter of translating this 
strong common desire into practical 
actions. 

We have as our assets, therefore. the 
common desire, the accumulated experi- 
ence of all peoples in meeting complex 
problems, the vast power of the tweu- 
tieth century, and the United Nations 
throngh which we cau work together. 


On these four assets I base my confi- 
dence that world peace can be achieved 
through the United Nations. 
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Evaluation of Citizenship Education 


by David Segel and Earl Hutchinson, 
Division of Secondary Education 


OW EFFECTIVE is citizenship 

education in our When 
lay people ask whether students are well 
versed in the principles of democracy, 
what is the answer? When newspaper 
and magazine articles voice doubts 
whether young people know enough 
facts about American history or have 


schools ? 


a patriotic zeal, do educators have any 
evidence to offer to the contrary? Does 
the school’s citizenship education pro- 
gram affect the attitude and behavior of 
an individual? Do people with the 
most education vote least frequently 4 
Do American youth know the truth 
about other forms of government and 
other ideologies ? 

We beheve that administrators and 
teachers would welcome information on 
current evaluative techniques and serv- 
ices Which reveal the civic status of 
youth, 
way for improvement in the school’s 
program for citizenship. While no 
single instrument is currently available 
that measures accurately a// facts about 
citizenship, good beginuings have come 
out of fragmentary approaches. The 
broad scope of the problem makes it 
difficult for one test to give complete and 
satisfactory coverage. The magnitude 
of the task is better appreciated when 
we consider the three major areas of 
good eitizenship to which the school 
contributes: (1) Providing adequate 
knowledge and understandings; (2) 
creating skills of critical thinking and 
democratic attitudes; and (3) establish- 


Such knowledge could pave the 
g | 


ing situations in which the democratic 
way of life may actually be practiced. 
All of these areas have tmportance. 
The acquisition of knowledge of certain 
historical, political, social, and economic 
facts is necessary to logical thinking. 
The memorization and recall of ideas 
are not the same as the ability to think 
orunderstand. Therefore, learning the 
use of and the method of search for per- 
tinent facts employed in the under- 
standing or solving of a problem is best 
achieved in functional teaching. A 
major skill required in a democracy is 
that of critical thinking, which must be- 


come habitual in order that citizens 
bring to bear on each issue a marshaling 
of intellectual forces which will pro- 
duce a sound Attitudes 
stem from understandings and are nur- 
tured by proper choices influenced by 
intellectual reasoning. In the final in- 
stance, what people know, understand, 
or profess loses its value if their ac- 
tions belie their words. A true measure 
of a citizenship program is the extent 
to which pupils live democratically and 
the extent to which reasoning guides 
action. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion is preparing plans and aids to help 


conclusion. 


teachers develop a more effective citi- 
zenry with appropriate zeal for Ameri- 
can democracy. Because domestic and 
international conditions un- 
settled. it is urgent that teachers now 
evaluate and intensify their efforts. 
Tests appropriate to various grade 
levels should be given, which reveal the 
extent of knowledges and understand- 
ings, the quality of skills and attitudes, 
and the degree of democratic behavior 
by students. Corrective measures may 
then be instituted in those areas found 
deficient. 


are so 


Objective tests are available which en- 
able teachers to diagnose in part the ex- 
tent and quality of civic virtues of 
students. Several tests may be re- 
quired to provide a profile significant to 
curriculum improvement, for each test 
measures only specific aspects of citi- 
zenship. 

Among the prevalent measuring in- 
struments, the following have been 
selected as particularly pertinent to the 
problem : 


Tests on History and Geography 


Coordinated Neales of Attainment. 
History and Geography. For 
grades 4-8. Educational Test 
Bureau, Philadelphia 4, Pa., 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 
History, Civies, and Geogra- 
phy. For grades 4-8. World 
Book Company, Yonkers 5, 


Nea 
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U.S. A. F. 1, American History 
Test. For high school. Co- 
operative Test Service, New 
York 23, N. Y., or Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago 4, 


Lil. 


Tests of Contemporary Social 
Development 


Cooperative Test on Recent Social 
and Scientific Developments. 
For grades 10-12. A new test 
each year. Cooperative Test 
Service, New York 23, N. Y. 


Tests of Critical Thinking (Not 
Specifically Directed to One Area) 


Watson-Glasen Tests of Critical 
Thinking. For high 
and college. World Book 
Company. Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Tests on Democratic Knowledge 
and Principles 


Best Thing To Do. A test of 
knowledge of Social Stand- 
ards. Tests through the solu- 
tion of a problem situation. 
Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, Calif. 

Cooperative General Achievement 
Tests. Interpretation of read- 
ing materials in social and 
democratic principles. For 
high school and beginning col- 
lege. Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice. New York 23, N. Y. 

Cooperative Social Studies Tests. 
For grades 7, 8, and 9. Tests 
of knowledge, organizing facts 
and interpreting reading mate- 
rials in social and democratic 
principles. Cooperative Test 
Service, New York 23, N. Y. 

Good Citizenship Test. Tests 
through the solution of prob- 


lem situations. For grades 
5-8. Association Press, New 


York. JN. i, 

Progressive Tests in Social and 
Ieelated Sciences. ‘Tests of 
knowledge and understanding 
of democratic principles (in- 
volves solution of some practi- 
sal problems). Part 1. The 
American Heritage and Peo- 
ples of Other Lands and Times. 
For grades 4-8, California 
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school . 


Test Bureau, Los Angeles 28, 


Calif. 


Socially Competent Person, Tests 
through the solution of prob- 
lems, understandings in health, 
personal economies, family and 
community relationships, and 
social and democratic relation- 
ships. For grades 6-12. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


A Test of Civic Action. Tests 
through the solution of prob- 
lem situations. For grades 
6-12. Public School Publish- 
ing Company, Bloomington, 
JOU: 


Test of Knowledge and Social 
Usage. For grades 7-12. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


U.S.A. FP. LD. General Educational 
Development Tests. Form B. 
Test 2 Interpretation of Read- 


ing Materials in the Social 
Studies. One for high school 
and one for college. Coopera- 
tive Test Service, New York 23, 
N. Y. ov Science Research As- 
sociates, Chicago 4, IL. 


What Wowd You Do? Tests 
Through the Solution of Prob- 


lem Situations. For high 
school. Committee on Publi- 


cations, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Techniques for Observing in Schools 
Democratic Principles in Action 


There are few adequate techniques 
in this area. One of promise 
is: 


Scale for Evaluating the School Be- 
havior of Children 10 to 15. A 
scheme for the rating of in- 
dividual pupils by teachers or 
by other pupils on various 
phases of social and democratic 
behavior in school. Psycho- 
logical Corporation, New York 
ISSN. Ve 


| 
| 


» 


AMERICANISM, COMMUNISM, AND FASCISM 


In the Conaression at Recorp for Vo- 
vember 24, 1947, the Honorable Wright 
Patman, Representative from Texas, 
under extension of remarks, presented 
a comparison of Americanism, Commu- 
nism, and Fascism. This comparison 
had been compiled by the Coordinator 
of Information for the United States 
House of Representatives. We believe 
that in this brief parallel form the 
major aspects of the three types of 
Government have been clearly set forth. 
Teachers and students should find this 
comparative chart useful. 


The national conscience, under free 
government of laws, is the composite 
conscience of all its individual citizens. 
It operates through the process of pro- 
posal, disagreement, discussion, and 
compromise. 

Under a centralized government by 
men there is no national conscience— 
only the will of those in control of the 
state. 

The true test and value of all govern- 


ment is its effect upon the individual 
citizens; upon individual spiritual, cul- 
tural, and material progress. 

A philosopher of the seventeenth 
century defined the function of govern- | 
ment perfectly when he wrote: | 

“The last end of the state is not to | 
dominate men, nor to restrain them by | 
fear; rather it is so to free each man 
from fear that he may live and act with 
full security and without injury to him- 
self or his neighbor. The end of the 
state, I repeat, is not to make rational 
beings into brute beasts and machines. | 
It is to enable their bodies and their 
minds to function safely. It is to lead 
men to live by, and to exercise a free 
reason that they may not waste their 
strength in hatred. anger, and guile, 
nor act unfairly toward one another. 
Thus the end of the state is really 
liberty.” 7 


(Nore.—Prewar Italy, Germany, Japan, 
and Franco Spain are taken as types of 
fascistie governments. Russia is taken as 


the type of government called communistic.) 
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AMERICANISM 


Founded upon— 
Faith of the people in and devotion to God. 
Right as might. 
Dignity and value of the individual, and 


importance of his spiritual, cultural, and 
material progress, 


Freedoms 
Of religion. 
Of political ¢xpression. 


Of speech (radio). 


. 


Of press, 
Of education; youth may choose course of 
education desired. 


From unreasonable search and seizure. 


From excessive fines, or cruel and unrea- 
sonable punishment. 

Of individual to choose his own means of 
livelihood within the law. 


Of cousumers to choose goods and services 
they desire, 


Rigtts 


Security of the home. 


Of peaceable assembly. 


Of petition. 
Of habeas corpus, 


Of speedy trial by jury. 


Of confronting accusers, 


Of private property under due process of 
law. 


Rights of minorities to be inviolate. 


Fruitage 


Highest living levels on earth. 
su x 


Highest wages on earth? Average wage 
63.9 cents per hour; $5.912 per day. Dollar 


equals 100 cents. 
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COMMUNISM 


Pounded upon— 


The people's fear of and submission to the 
state. 

Might as right. 

Unimportance of the 
progress, except as an 
state. 


and his 
of the 


individual 
instrument 


Freedoms 


State limited toleration of religious teach- 
ings. 

Ruthless suppression of political 
sion. 

Ruthless suppression of free speech and 
use of radio. 


expres- 


Press strictly controlled by the State. 

All teachings strictly controlled by state. 
Government drafts annually from S0OQ,000 to 
1,000,000 boys between 14 and 17 years for 
industrial training, after which they work for 
state 4+ years? 

No protection against search and seizure, 
no matter how unreasonable, by petty bu- 
reancrats. 

TEexeessive fines, and cruel and unreasonable 
punishment the rule. 

Individual must work as, and where, or- 
dered by state. Petty administrators issue 
such deerees. 

Consumers must take such goods and sery- 
ices, and at such prices, as deereed by the 
state rulers. 


Rights 


No security of the home. Seeret police in- 
vade the home when they please, with or 
without pretext. 

No assemblies peruitted except those con- 
forming to official dietates, 

Not permitted. No one may safely criticize, 
or ask for changes in administration of gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

Secret police are subject to no rules, and 
no limits except those of their superiors in 
making arrests aud meting out punishment. 

Citizeus can be arrested, held) jneommiuni- 
eado, conmiitted to long terms of jmprison- 
ment, or even executed withont trial, and on 
confessions extorted by torture of prisoners 
and/or their loved ones. 

No such right. 
their charges. 


Police are supreme in 


No real right of defense exists. 


Rulers 


Tf possex- 


No right of private property exists. 
of State take whatever they want. 
sor objects he may be liquidated by terror 
police, 

Minorities have no rights. Are cruelly and 
ruthlessly suppressed or exploited at whims 
of administrators, big or little. 


Fruitage 


Very low living levels. 
Low wages as decreed by the state. 
statistics not available.’ 


Wage 


FASCISM 


Founded upon— 


The people's fear of and submission to the 
state. 

Might as right. 

Unimportanece of the individual and_ his 
progress, except as an instrument of the 
state. 


Frecdous 


State limited toleration of religious teach- 
a 


ings. 
Ruthless suppression of political expres- 
sion, 


Ruthless suppression of free speech aud 
use of radio. 


Press strictly controlled by the state. 
All teachings strietly controlled by state. 


No protection against search and seizure, 
ho matter how unreasonable, by petty bu- 
reauerats, 

Exeessive fines, and cruel 
able punishment the rnle. 

Individual must Work as, and where, or- 
dered by state. Vetty administrators issue 
sneh decrees. 


and unreason- 


Consnmers had to take such goods and 
services, and at such prices, as decreed by 
the state rulers. 


Rigits 


No secnrity of the home, Secret police in- 
vaded the home when they pleased, with or 
without pretext. 

No assemblies permitted except those con- 
forming to official dictates, 

Not permitted. 
cize, or ask for changes in administration of 
governmental affairs, 

Seeret police were subject to no rules, and 


No one could sately criti- 


no limits except those of their superiors in 
making arrests and meting out punishment. 

Citizens could be arrested, held 
municado, committed to long terms of im- 
prisonment, or even executed without trial, 
extorted by 


incom- 


and on confessions torture. of 
prisoners and/or their loved ones. 

No such right. Police were 
their charges. 
isted. 


Dictators “owned the owners.” 


supreme in 
No real right of defense ex- 


Right of 
private property existed as an implement of 
the State. 

Minorities had no rights. Were cruelly and 
ruthlessly suppressed or exploited at whims 
of adininistrators, big or little. 


Frastage 


Very low living levels, 
Low wages as decreed by the state” Italy: 
2.26 Hira per hour: equaled 5.26 cents ; equaled 


95 cents per day. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 


AMERICANISM 
Fruitage 


Food for 1 day for family of 5 costs Ameri- 
ean Wage earner 1! hours’ labor.”° 


Suit of clothes American 
worker 1 week of work.” 

Radio American 
week of work.” 

American living standards for average 
worker 10 times higher than in Russia.” 


costs average 


costs average worker 1 


Wages in America, estimated straight hour- 
ly wage basis, industries only, have risen 78.8 
as against a cost-of-living rise, over all, of 
457.8, since 1941. Different ways of figuring 
living costs and wage rates may bring varying 
results, but it is safe to say wage increases 
since 1941 have more than kept pace with 
increases in living costs.” 

Best working conditions on earth. 


Best free 
Ratio of teachers to population: 
to each 119 population (1940). 


educational system on earth.® 
1 teacher 


Best independent labor, agricultural and 
business organizations on earth 


Best transportation and highway system 
on earth.” United States passenger miles, 
1988: (a) Highways, including buses: 239,- 
808,000,000. (b) Railroads, steam and elec- 
trie: 22,456,000,000. 


More luxuries and comforts for the people. 


More automobiles.?7. Per capita distribu- 
tion of motor vehicles, January 1, 19389: One 
automobile per 4.8 persons, 


More radios.° United States: Sets per 1,000 
population (1946), 425, 


More refrigerators, electric and gas kiteh- 
ens.” (a) Number refrigerators: 16,200,000. 
(b) Percentage of world total: 90.2. 


More telephones. United States has 15.37 
telephones per 100 population.” 
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COMMUNISM 
Fruitage 


Same amount of food costs Russian worker 
over seven times as much, or more than 10 


hours labor.” 


Suit of clothes costs average Russian work- 
er 7 weeks’ work. 


Radio costs average Russian worker 15 
weeks of work.* 
Russian living standards for average 


worker only one-tenth as high as American 
level.” 

Wages in Russia have risen less than half 
as much as prices of rationed goods since 
1941" Prices of unrationed goods are four 
times as high as prices of rationed goods.% 


Poor plants. The women and 
Unsanitary condi- 
Dangerous conditions 


Long hours. 
children do heavy labor. 
tions in many plants. 
in many fields. 


No. statistics available. 


No such independent organizations per- 
mitted. Wage earners and farmers obey 


orders ot petty administrators. Are bedeviled 
by hordes of spies and inspectors. 

Poor transportation and highway systems. 
Russian passenger kilometers, 1938, 95,900,- 
000,000, (Kilometer equals 3,280.8 feet, 
nearly five-eighths of a mile.) No highway 
statistics available. 


No luxuries or comforts for the common 
people. Only for the bureaucrats. 


Russia: One automobile per 253 persons. 


Possession of radio by private citizen with- 
out permit of sone petty bureaucrat means 
arrest and punishment. Russia: Sets per 
1,000 population: 8.1 (1946).° 


Only officials permitted to have these lux- 
uries. No record, according to Department 
of Commerce, of any refrigerators having 
been imported or used. lce from natural 
may to some degree be conserved 
and used, 

Only officials have telephones. Ordinary 
citizens could not have one. Russia had 0.75 
telephones per 100 population.”® 


sources 


FASCISM 
Fruitage 
day (9% hours); 
Germany: 78.2 reichs- 
Spain: No 


Japan: 206 sen per 
equaled 491% cents. 
pfennigs: equaled $2.51 per day.® 
statistics are available. 


Long hours. Poor plants. Unsanitary © 
conditions. Dangerous conditions in many 
Germany and Japan had good plants 
in some lines. Better conditions than Italy, 
Spain, or Russia. 

Italy: One teacher to each 226 of popu- 
lation (1937). Japan: One teacher to each 
211) population (1987). Germany: One 
teacher to each 258 population (1938). Spain: 
No statistics are available. 

No such independent organizations per- 
mitted. Wage earners and farmers obeyed 
orders of petty administrators. Were be- 
deviled by hordes of spies and inspectors, 

Poor transportation and highway systems. 
Germany partial exception. Japan, pas- 
senger miles, 1937: (a) Highways, including 
buses: 1,651,761,000.  (b) Railroads, steam 
and electric, 1937: 19,879,000,000. Italy: (a) 
No statistics available. (b) State railways, 
kilometers, 19839: 11,773,000,000. Germany 
and Sudetenland, 1938: (a) Reichbahn only: 
passenger kilometers 58,977,700,000 (Austria 
included). (b) No. statistics available. 
Spain: No statistics available. 

No luxuries or comtorts for the common 
people. Only for the bureaucrats and the 
rich, 

Japan: One automobile per 388 persons. 
Italy: One automobile per 93 persons. Ger- 
many: One automobile per 42 “persons. 
Spain: One automobile per 197 persons. 

Possession of radio by private citizen with- 
out permit of Some petty bureaucrat meant 
arrest and punishment. Germany: Sets per 
1,000 population (1944) 167.7. Japan: Sets 
per 1,000 population (19483) 93.8. Italy: Sets 
per 1,000 population (1946) 382.7. Spain: Sets 
per 1,000 population, 14.5 

Germany: 200,000; percentage of world 
total, 1.82. Japan: (est.) 6,000; percentage 
of World total, 0.04. Italy : 20,000 ; percentage 
of world tetal, 0.15. Spain: 10,000; percent- 
age of world total, 0.06. 

Only — officials houses had 
telephones. Ordinary citizen could not have 
one. Germany: Had 5.20 telephones per 100 
population. Japan: Had 1.89 telephones 
per 100 population. Italy: Had 1.41 tele- 
phones per 100 population. Spain: Had 1.19 
telephones per 100 population.” 


lines. 


and business 
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AMERICANISM 
Fruitage 


More theatres. As of 1940, United States 


had 17,003.” 


Better and more extensive health facilities. 
Number hospital beds in use (1939), 1,195,- 
206.5 Number of physicians (1946), 180,- 
000.° Number of dentists (1947), 82,000." 


More toys, books, and joys for children. 
More sports and amusements. 

{ndividual may safely obey his couscieuce 
under government of laws. 


For proof, see life in America around you; 
the daily and periodical press, and history. 


1 Baruch Spinoza. 

2 World Almanac, 1947. 

3 All wage rates are for industry. Figures of 
rates are for 8-hour day, except Japan, was 914- 
hour day. All rate figures are from International 
Labor Statistics, in form given here. Exchange 
rates are from Federal Reserve Board. Purchasing 
power of dollar varied in different countries some- 
what at different times, but never sufficiently to 
make earning capacity of labor under communism 
or fascism at all comparable to United States labor. 

4 Ruble does not circulate outside Russia. Prices 
fixed and changed at will by the state. 

5 Number of school teachers includes all kinds, 
grades, public and private, ineluding universities. 
Number of teachers in case of each country came 
from International Bureau of Edueation, Office of 


COMMUNISM 
Fruitage 
Few theatres. All plays or pictures strictly 
censored by bureaucrats. Russia had 3,000." 


Hospital beds: No 
available, Pliysicians: 
hnuniber, 130,000, 
ures available. 


accurate information 
Estimated prewar 
Dentists: No accurate fig- 


Children are put to hard work at early 
Their lot is hard and cruel. 

Citizen must 
regardless of his conscience, or suffer punish- 
ment. 

See Communism in Action, by Legislative 
Reference Service. See daily aud periodical 
press, prewar and now. 


age. 


obey orders of bureaucrats 


FASCISM 

Fruitage 

Few theaters. 
censored by bureaucrats. 


All plays or pictures strictly 

Germany: Had 
5.006, Italy: Had 4,018. Spain: (est.) [ad 
2,802, Japan: Tad 1,875." 

Germany: Tospital beds 
Physiciaus : (1939) 49,807. 
14.833.% Japan: Hospital beds (1988), 246,- 
138. Physicians: (1988) 62.933. Dentists: 
(1938), 22, 735." Italy : Hospital beds (1989), 
Cest.) 59,000. Physicigns: (1940) 388,983. 
Dentists: (1948) 3,048.° Spain: Hospital 
beds: No accurate statistics available. Vhy- 
Sicians: (1988) 22.582. Dentists: No ac- 
curate statistics available.” 

Children were put to hard work at early 
age. Their lot was hard and cruel. 

Citizen had to obey orders of bureaucrats 
regardless of his conscience, or suffer punish- 
ment. 

See Fascism in Action, by Legislitive Ref- 
erence Service, See prewar daily and pe- 
rivdical press, and history. 


(1989), 42,996. 
Dentists: (1938) 


Education. For Germany, however, Bureau had 
no figures for universities and other higher insti- 
tutions, Universities were taken from Statesman's 
Yearbook, and proportional allowance was made for 
the 83 schools of higher edueation in addition to 
the 23 universities. Figures for Germany do not 
inelude Austria and Sudeten. Vopulations are 
from Statesman’s Yearbook and encyclopedias. 
Japanese figures in all cases are for Japan proper 
and do not include Korea, Formosa, ete. 

® Source of tigures, Department of Commerce, 

7Source of figures, Department of Commerce. 

‘Source of figures, Department of Commeree. 
War and postwar years used for figures because 
prewar receivers, in many of the countries, lumped 
togetber Morse code and voice receivers as 
“Radio.” 


* Department of Commerce figures. 

” A. F, of L. Labor Monthly Survey, July 1947, 
D:. its 
“United States News, July 1947, giving source 
as U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 

2 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties. 

8 Source of figures for 1939, U. S. 
of Commeree. 

4 Source of figures for 1940, U. S. Department of 
Commerce trade estimate for Spain. 

!U. S. Public Health Service, American Medieal 
Assuciation, and American Dental Association. 
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Duty of Teachers to Promote Ideals and Principles of 


American Democracy 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


This government, . . . completely free in 
its prineiples, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and eon- 
taining within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your eonfi- 
denee and your support. Respeet for its 


authority, compliance with its laws, ae- 
quiescence in its measures, are duties en- 
joined by the fundamental maxims of true 


liberty. 


Farewell Address. 


George Washington 


MONG THE RIGHTS and free- 

doms of an American teacher is his 
right to promote and imbue in the 
minds of youth the ideals and_princi- 
ples of American democracy. Most 
State laws go farther; they make it his 
legal duty to do so. This is also his 
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patriotic duty, especially when our lib- 
erties and form of government are 
threatened. Tf it be the patriotic duty 
of every citizen to defend and if neces- 
sary to fight and to die for the preserva- 
tion of his country’s ideals and prin- 
ciples. by the same token it is the pa- 
triotic duty of every American teacher, 
both in war and in peace, to promote 
and inculeate those ideals and princi- 
ples in the minds of American youth. 

Daniel Webster gave us a basic politi- 
eal maxim in words of classic strength 
and clearness when he said: 

The first object of a free people is the 

preservation of their liberty. 
And Woodrow Wilson gave us the fol- 
lowing unimpeachable educational and 
political philosophy : 


No inore vital truth was ever uttered than 
that freedom and free institutions cannot long 
be muintained by any people who do not un- 
derstand the nature of their own government. 


Duties Provided by State Laws 
The legal duties of teachers are set 
forth in numerous State laws. These 
laws represent the will of the people, 
and a public school teacher who fails to 
observe them himself fails in the first 
principle of representative government. 
Following are excerpts from a few State 
laws which indicate the teacher's re- 
sponsibility in promoting an under- 
standing of and devotion to American 
ideals and principles of government : 
ArKANsAS: “The instilling into the 
hearts of . .. pupils [pubhe and pri- 
vate]... of an understanding of the 
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United States and a love of country and 
a devotion to the principles of Ameri- 
‘an Government shall be the primary 
object of such imstruction [in American 
History ].” 

Catirornta: “It is the duty of all 
teachers [public and private] to... 
impress upon the minds of pupils prin- 
ciples of . . . justice and patriotism 
. .. and to train them up to a true com- 
prehension of the rights. duties and 
dignity of American citizenship.” 

Maryianp: The public school pro- 
gram shall provide “that the love of 
liberty and democracy, signified in the 
devotion of all true and_ patriotic 
Americans to their flag and to their 
country. shall be mstilled in the hearts 
and minds of the youth of America.” 


PENNSYLVANIA: “Instruction ... in 
the history and government of the 
United States shall... have for its 
purpose the developing, teaching and 
presentation of the principles and ideals 
of the American Republic Representa- 
tive form of government as portrayed 
and experienced by the acts and policies 
of the framers of the Declaration of 
Independence and . . . the Constitn- 
tion of the United States and the Bill 
of Rights...” The courses in Ameri- 
ean history and United States Constitu- 
tion “shall . . . emphasize the good, 
worthwhile and best features and points 
of the social, economic and cultural de- 
velopment, .. . high standard of living 
of the United States citizen, the privi- 
leges enjoyed by such citizens, their 
heritage . . .” ete. 

Vermont: Teachers are required to 
“so organize, ... and conduct” schools 
“so as most effectively will promote... 
good citizenship and patriotic loyalty 
to the United States and to its Consti- 
tution and laws.” 


Wasurncton : “It shall be the duty of 
all teachers to... umpress on the minds 
of their pupils the principles of ... 
patriotism; to teach them ... in the 
principles of free government, and to 
train them up to a true comprehension 
of the rights, duties and dignity of 
American citizenship.” 

“Loyalty and patriotism being neces- 
sary to the security and perpetuity of 
free government and a knowledge of the 
fundamental law being a chief source 
of such loyalty and patriotism, the study 
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Digest of State laws requiring instruction in history and principles 
of American democracy, patriotism, etc. 


Constitutional 
governinent 


History 


States 
U.S. | State 
Consti-| Consti- 
tution | tution 


United 
States 


State 


Re- 
spect 
for 
the flag 


Patri- 
otism 


Instruction required in ideals and principles of 
Ameriean democracy, civil government, 
duties of citizenship, ete. 
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Amcrican institutions and ideals. 

Civil government. 

Shall “instruct . . . in the principles of free 
government . .- . duties and dignity of 
American citizenship’? and ‘‘Declaration of 
Independence.”’ 


Duties of citizenship. 


Instruction on Constitution must include a 
study of and devotion to American institu- 
tions and ideals. 

Instruction on Constitution must include a 
study of and devotion to Amcrican institu- 
tions and ideals. 

“Principles of patritotism.” 

“Principles of government as enunciated in 
the American Declaration of Independence” 
and the Federal and State Constitutions. 

“Historical, political . . . economic and philo- 
sophical aspects’’ of the Federal and State 
Constitutions, and ‘lessons of steadying in- 
fluence, which tend to promote ... an up- 
right and desirable citizenry.”’ 

Principles of American government. 

Patriotism and duties of American citizenship. 

Courses prescribed hy State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

State Constitution requires instruction on 
State and Federal constitutional systems, 
and duties of citizenship. 

Civil government; principles of “our govern- 
ment.”’ 

Community civies. 

Duties of citizenship; and ‘‘saered regard 
for... loveof... country.” 

Shall stress rights and responsihilities of 
citizens. 

Declaration of Independence, 

Duties and obligaticns of citizenship, “Ameri- 
eanism,’’ respect for law. 


Civics (State and Federal), principles of free 
government, rights, duties, and dignity of 
American citizenship. 

History of American institutions. 

“Study of and devotion to American institu- 
tions and ideals.”’ 

Principles, duties, 
citizenship. 

Privileges and responsibilities of citizenship 
“with object of producing highest type of 
patriotic citizenship.” 

Declaration of Independence. 

Bill of Rights in Federal and State Constitu- 
tions; citizenship. 

“Amcricanism,’’ respect for law, ideals of 
founders of our country, duties of citizenship, 
respect for national anthem. 

Civil government. 

American government and citizenship. 

“The instilling into the hearts of . . . pupils of 
an understanding of the United States and a 
love of country and devotion to the prin- 
ciples of American government shall be the 
primary ohject of such iustruction, which 
shall avoid, as far as possible, being a mere 
recital of dates.”’ 

Shall stress services rendered hy men who 
achieved our national independence, who 
established our constitutional government, 
and who preserved the Union; shall empha- 
size obedience to law, and lessons of a steady- 


and responsibilities of 


ing influence which tend to promote upright * 


and desirable citizenry. 

Including loyalty to United States; principles 
and ideals of Amcrican represeutative form 
of government as portrayed by the policies 
and framers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and Constitution of the United States 
and Bill of Rights. 

Principles of popular and represcntative gov- 
ernment as enunciated in the State and 
Federal Constitutions. 

Study of and devotion to American institutions 
and ideals. 

Lives of American patriots. 


“Intelligent patriotism,’’ duties of citizenship, 

Emphasis ou obedience to law, respect for 
Federal and State Constitutions; promote 
upright and desirable citizenry. 

Promote good citizenship and patriotic loyalty 
to United States and its Constitution and 
laws. 

Declaratiou of Independence, Virginia Statute 
of Religious Freedom, Virginia Bill of Rights. 

Loyalty; priuciples of free government; rights, 
duty, and dignity of American citizenship. 
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Digest of State laws requiring instruction in history and principles 


of American democracy, patriotism, etc.—Continued. 


Constitutional History | 
government 
Patri- Re- | Instruetion required in ideals and prineiples of 
States otism | spect Atmeriean democraey, civil government, 
U.S. | State | t-nited for duties of eitizenship, ete. 
Consti-| Consti-| states State the flag 
tution | tution | ~ i 
1 2 3 + 3 7 8 
West Virginia-_......-- 1x 1x Sa oo oon || eee For purpose of ‘fostering and perpetuating the 
ideals, prineiples and spirit of Americanism.” 
SyIscOnsin..-........-.- Uy Paleo. x Xo” jsassess= x ; ; 
Byevominp= _----....-_ x | bce By MS carer | 85) eS | Ineluding Declaration of Independence anda 


1 Also required in private schools. : 
2 Instruetion in eivil government required. 


of the Constitution of the United States 
fand of the State] shall be a condition 
prerequisite to graduation from com- 


mon and high schools . . .” 


West Vireinta: Instruction is re- 
quired in public and private schools in 
the Federal and State Constitutions and 
history of the United States “for the 
purpose of teaching, fostering and per- 
petuating the ideals, principles and 
spirit of Americanism .. .” 

These laws make it clear as to what 
kind of democracy is to be taught. They 
refer to the ideals and principles of 
American democracy as enunciated by 
the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Federal and State 
constitutions. 

The basie philosophy of onr principles 
of freedom, vividly expressed by the 
founding fathers in the Declaration of 
Tndependence, runs as follows: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed... . 


The principles of liberty embodied in 
this statement and implemented by the 
Federal and State Constitutions and 
their bills of rights enhance the dignity 
and liberty of the individual. They 
provide for a liberal and progressive 
edueational philosophy. ‘These princi- 
ples are not outworn by time, nor ex- 
hausted by nse. 

To educate for the preservation of 
American principles of freedom is the 
antithesis of indoctrination as it exists 


In- 


under totalitarian governments. 
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study of and devotion to American institutions 
and ideals. 


3 By distriet sehoo] board regulation. 
4 Implied. 


struction in these principles of freedom 
tends to keep the power in the hands of 
the people, which is the reverse of 
totalitarianism. 


Preservation of Freedom 


Our Federal and State Constitutions 
probably provide more academic free- 
dom and diversity of thought than the 
laws of any other country. However, 
State laws impose certain duties upon 
teachers which may not be avoided on 
the ground of academic freedom. 
Teachers are not at liberty to evade or 
disregard their responsibility for the 
‘arrying ont of statutes which require 
them to teach the ideals and principles 
of American democracy. Moreover, 
statutes on this subject make nntenable 
the teaching or arrangement of infor- 
mation in publie schools which have the 
effect of promoting foreign “isms” and 
philosophies of government which are 
inimical to American ideals and princi- 
ples. and many State laws specifically 
forbid such teaching. According to 
Lincoln, “No government proper ever 
had a provision in its organie law for its 
own termination,” 

No form of government can long en- 
dure in the modern world withont the 
support of its educational system. 
Neither can it long survive without the 
respect, confidence. and loyal support 
of its youth. These are responsibilities 
which liberty enjoins upon the present 
and oncoming generation in America. 

It is of conrse vital that a pupil 
should have the freedom to learn and 
to be inquisitive abont various forms 
and philosophies of government. That 
freedom, however, ought not to be con- 
strned and applied so as to deny or 


abridge the right of pupils to full 
benefit of history in the development 
of the principles of American liberty. 
On this subject George Washington 
deemed it appropriate to say: 

We ought to depreeate the hazard attend- 
ing ardent and susceptible minds from be- 
ing too strongly and too early prepossessed 
in favor of other political systems before 
they are capable of appreciating their own. 

State laws snpport the theory that a 
pupil in his immaturity and lack of 
understanding of history ought not to 
make a ddind choice. He should have 
the benefit of experienced and qualified 
teachers. Lf it is important to give 
information and guidance as to what 
a child should eat, so is it equally im- 
portant to give him information and 
guidance as to what should go into his 
mind with respeet to governments in 
general in order that he may fully un- 
derstand the facts of American liberty 
and government. A pupil is free to 
differ and to seek out new theories and 
views in the market of free trade in 
ideas. 

The heritage of American yonth in- 
eludes his right to a thorough under- 
standing of the ideals and principles of 
American constitutional government so 
that he may become an intelligent, loval, 
and devoted citizen. It is his freedom 
and right to know that under onr Feder- 
ral and State Constitutions he is 
guaranteed the right of free speech, free 
press. freedom of choice in matters of 
private enterprise, politics, and reli- 
gion. It is his meht to know the facts 
of history—to know that our Federal 
and State Governments have doubtless 
provided more human rights, to more 
people, and over a longer peviod of time 
than has any other svstem of govern- 
ment yet established. It is his mght to 
know the facts of history in the devel- 
opment of these rights, and to know the 
verdict of history in the experieuce with 
other systenis of government. 


Digest of State Laws 


This article is accompanied by a tab- 
ular digest of State laws requiring in- 
struction in the history and principles 
of American Democracy, which shows 
the States requiring instruction on the 
Federal and State Constitutions, United 
States and State histories, patriotism, 
etc. 
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FASCISM IN ACTION 


A Documented Study and Analysis of Fascism in Europe 
Prepared at the instance and under the direction of Representative 


Wright Patman of Texas by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. 


(80th Congress, 1st Session—House Document No. 401) 


Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 


Available 


from the Superintendent of Documents, Price 40 cents. 


A REVIEW by Earl Hutchinson, Field Representative, Division of 
Secondary Education 


ERE IS a carefully documented 
H study which provides teachers with 
valuable reference material concerning 
fascism in Europe. It presents a pains- 
takingly accurate picture of hfe under 
Fascist regimes, and a study of it causes 
those who are fortunate in living under 
the democratic way of life to ponder 
their blessings. These two ideologies 
differ from each other in one chief but 
fundamental concept: Fascism builds 
everything around the purposes of the 
state and makes the state preponderant ; 
democracy holds the individual and his 
freedom and rights as basic and would 
build the welfare of society upon his 
freedom. 

The transition to fascism from any 
other form of government is deceptively 
sasy, for fascism progresses by steps and 
stages. ‘Therefore, teachers need to ac- 
quaint themselves with the contents of 
this study, for in it are contained de- 
scriptions of procedures through which 
fascism was established in European 
states and the organization by which 
the totalitarian state maintained itself. 
The best means of fighting any “ism” is 
to recognize it, no matter under what 
title it masquerades. 

Some people claim that fascism is 
more ellicient than democracy. Even 
if the claim were true, most citizens of 
these United States would not seek to 
achieve efliclency under the Fascist 
method. The cost to the individual is 
great: The abolition of representative 
government, of individual liberty, of the 
rights of free speech, free assembly, free 
religion, a free press, and the principle 
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of equality before the law. Strangely 
enough, no really strong democracy has 
fallen before fascism despite its vaunted 
efliciency. The mighty war machine 
built by the boasted proficiency of 
fascist Germany and Japan surrend- 
ered to the “decadent and inefficient” 
democracies. Fascism is a fighting 
philosophy; it needs violence and con- 
flict to achieve its ends; it glories in 
might. Yet the strength of free people 
is greater than that of those whose en- 
tire lives are subordinated to the mili- 
tant welfare of the state. 

An examination of the document im- 
presses one by its recital of the loss of 
freedoms under Fascist regimes. One 
by one, rights considered inalienable in 
a democracy were usurped by the Fas- 
cist state. No group of people was 
exempt. Lest the false claims of Fas- 
cists even in America beguile our citi- 
zens, teachers must help young people 
to detect fraudulent statements when- 
ever they appear. Here are summarized 
some of the operations of Fascist 
Europe as given in various sections of 
the report. 

Before the advent of fascism. the 
workers of Italy, Germany, and Spain 
enjoyed substantial freedom, imdivid- 
ually as well as collectively. In addi- 
tion, they were protected by social 
legislation. Unions were common in 
pre-Fascist states, and they were free 
to form national federations and con- 
federations. However, fascism con- 
siders every worker as a component part 
of the productive and fighting capacity 
of the state; hence in those countries, 


the dictators destroyed the freedom of 
labor that had existed before they came 
to power. Labor became the tool of 
Fascist government through carefully 
planned and subtle moves. New struc- 
tures for labor organizations were 
evolved to include all industries and 
workers. Automatic or compulsory 
organization of and membership in new 
union was required. Soon, collective 
bargaining was ended, and the govern- 
ment assumed all functions involving 
wage rate setting and basic conditions 
of employment. 

Agriculture held a favored spot in 
Fascist economy, chiefly because in case 
of war, the farm provided food essential 
to physical survival. The hereditary 
farm resulted, which could be held only 
by German citizens of Aryan descent; 
and it had to be of such a size as to fully 
maintain and support a peasant and his 
family. It could not be mortgaged, 
sold, or divided, and it could be in- 
herited by only one principal heir. 
Stimuli to the growth of particular 
crops were given through price support, 
and good farm production was essen- 
tial to the owner holding his farm. The 
farmers under fascism were regimented 
and propagandized, but compared to 
other sectors of the economy, their lot 
was generally more favorable even 
though there was a corresponding loss 
of freedom. 

Germany and Italy had _ well-de- 
veloped central banking systems that 
became the tools of the government. 
Policies were established by the Fascist 
governments, and banks became collec- 
tors of people’s savings which found 
their way into government obligations 
or investments directed by the state. 
Banks were completely nationalized so 
that decisions on what services they 
could render were determined solely by 
the government on the basis of what- 
ever the dictators decided was necessary. 

Even the individual’s use of leisure 
time was regimented by the Fascist gov- 
ernment. The organization, use, and 
control of leisure time was regarded as 
a most important function of the state. 
A blending of work programs and lei- 
sure time programs made possible an 
uninterrupted series of propagandist 
pressure throughout the day. from 
which there was no escape. Even or- 
ganized vacations were planned by the 
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government. <A few of the extensive de- 
vices designed to nationalize and control 
every moment of a human being’s wak- 
ing time were: Revival of folklore and 
traditions, establishment of youth pro- 
grams, development of strength through 
games and sports, control of the radio, 
presentation of dazzling spectacles on 
holidays and anniversaries of political 
significance, purged literature, lectures, 
and coordination of the theatre with the 
National Socialist way of life. 

Freedom of religion is inherent in a 
democracy. 
basic tenets of the Christian churches 
which consider God as the highest au- 
thority and individuals as His children 
with equal rights. Fascism and Chris- 
tianity are therefore basically incom- 
patible, as is evidenced by the relations 
between the two in fascist Germany. 
Step by step. Hitler moved to control 
the thoughts of both the Protestant and 
Catholic Churches. He attempted to 
unite the various sects of the Protestant 
faiths into a single national church re- 
sponsive to the will of the state. When, 
in the Catholic Churches of Germany, 
the Bishops read the Pope’s Encyclical, 
“With Burning Anxiety,” which was a 
complete condemnation of Reich reli- 
gious policies, the state retaliated with 
a wave of arrests and financial and po- 
lice pressure. The churches resisted 
attempts to be fitted into the totalitarian 
machine, and it was only the end of the 
war and German fascism that prevented 
the final inevitable absorption of reli- 
gion into the German state. 

Fascists make their theories plaus- 
ible; therein les the danger. Witness 
Mussolini: “Far from crushing the in- 
dividual, the Fascist State multiplies 
his energies, just as in a regiment a 
soldier is not diminished but multiplied 
by the number of his fellow soldiers.” 
Therefore, the words of Representative 
Patman appropriately express this 
corollary to a study of fascism: “De- 
mocracy is not to be had for the wish- 
ing, and the best efforts of every Amer- 
ican citizen should be devoted to its per- 
petuation and successful operation. De- 
mocracy and efficiency are compatible, 
but imsinuations that we must choose 
between democratic participation in 
government and efficient government 
often emanate from Fascist sources.” 

Teachers of America, already strong 


Fascism cannot accept the 
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in their belief in democracy. and fur- 
ther armed with this understanding of 
the strategy leading to fascism, may 


then reveal more clearly to American 
youth pitfalls besettmg pre-Fascist 
Europe. 


COMMUNISM IN ACTION 


A Documented Study and Analysis of Communism 
in Operation in the Soviet Union 


Prepared at the instance and under the direction of Representa- 
tive Bverett M. Dirksen of Illinois by the Legislative Reference Serv- 


ice of the Library of Congress. 


(79th Congress, 2d Session—House Document No. 754) 


Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 


clvatlable 


from the Superintendent of Documents, Price 25 cents. 


A REVIEW by Fitzhugh L. Hambrick, Specialist in Social Sciences, 


Division of Elementary Education 


OMMUNISM IN ACTION is by 
C great odds the best source of facts 
available to American readers about 
communism as it is being applied in 
Russia today. In the foreword of this 
documented study Representative E. M. 
Dirksen wrote: 


If farmers could but know what the 
Soviet system of agriculture is really 
like : if labori ing men had a better wor k- 
ing knowledge ‘of the status of labor in 
the Soviet Union, and especially the 
system of forced labor w hich is so com- 
mon: if people who are devoted to God 
and who value a free conscience above 
all else could better know how religion 
fares in the Soviet Union; if our people 
generally, who enjoy the highest hving 
standard in any time or place. could 
know more about living standards under 
the Soviet scheme ; if “those who see 1n 
the free-enterprise system as it has been 
pursued in the United States for more 
than 150 years the greatest instrument 
for material human “advancement could 
know a little more about industry and 
nlanagelent in the Soviet Union: if 
those who at some time or other may 
have found themselves toying with the 
idea of bringing about a ch: mge in our 
form of constitutional representative 
government had a better perception of 
government and governmental methods 
under communism : if those who have at 
one time or another felt that a perplex- 
ing world required a planned existence, 
had a broader knowledge of how leisure 


tine is employed under communism; if 
those who feel that a regulated system 
of education might be preferable to the 
free system in the United States had a 
better perspective of how the educa- 
tional system operated in the Soviet 
Union, it would halt the march of com- 
munism as nothing else could do. 

Communism in Action contains 141 
pages of carefully selected and pains- 
takingly documented information. It 
provides the very kind of information 
Americans need to judge communism 
fairly and accurately. As a whole, it 
is a terrifying story of the imposition 
of a strange ideology upon a once illiter- 
ate people, who even now, are helpless 
victims of a minority dietatorship. 

Part I of the report deals with the 
beginning of communism in the Soviet 
Union: The origin of 5-Year Plans; 
the operation of the Soviet productive 
systent and how it eontrasts with Amer- 
ican economy ; 1] effects of communistic 
planning: profits in the Soviet economy 3 
labor discipline; Soviet wage scales; 
forced labor; variations in standards of 
living among different grades of indus- 
trial workers, controlled agriculture, 
finance, and others. 

Part IT deals with political and social 


matters: The present structure of the 
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Soviet Government; the Communist 
Party; the judicial system; defense 
plans: the army, navy, and the air 
forces; and central Government control 
The last item, 
a chart of major events which happened 
in Russia bet ween the years of 1917 and 
1946, could well serve as the basis of a 


in education and leisure. 


good teaching outline on the Soviet 
Union for high school classes. 
Communism has a dark record. On 
November 7, 1917, the Bolsheviks seized 
power through revolution. Immedi- 
ately the Czar and his family were 
assassinated. Al] industrial concerns 
using machinery and employing more 
than five persons were seized and na- 
tionalized. Loans which had been made 
to Russia were repudiated. By 1920, 
private capital had been eliminated. 
Full control of the national economy 
had been achieved. This period was 
marked by great strife and violence. 
Trade stagnated; paper 
money Was issued; peasants reduced 
production: towns were deserted; and 
low standards of living had sunk even 
lower. In 1921 a New Economic Policy 
was begun. 


worthless 


In 1926 this policy was 
followed by a series of 5-Year Plans. 
Currently the Soviet Union is in the 
fourth one. In 1927 Stalin became the 
Soviet’s dictator. 

Since power in the 
U.S.5S. R., the Communists have main- 
tamed their position by two methods: 
One, by winning positive support to 
their regime, and the other by destroy- 
ing all opposition to it. To accomplish 
these ends they have devised new social 


coming to 


methods, instruments, and institutions, 
and employed vast waves of propa- 


ganda. Some of their new inventions 
reflect high soctal purpose; others 


viciousness, even bestiality. By the use 
of shameless propaganda, they have 
made their best processes appear to the 
unwary to be much better than they 
really are. By the use of propaganda 
they have, in some cases, created a state 
of mind that refuses to believe that some 
of their new social inventions are as 
inhuman and evil as they really are. 
The Constitution of the U.S. S. R. 
is an example of an “over-eulogized” 
communistic social instrument. Prop- 
agandists lauded it as the “world’s 
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greatest instrument of democracy” and 
pointed out that its counterpart of the 
American “Bill of Rights” was longer 
and listed better rights than any other 
fundamental document. Propagandists 
also eulogized communistic — social 
achievements in attaining unionization 
in the Soviet Union. 
They hailed 100 percent membership in 
labor unions as a democratic triumph. 
In like manner they spread wide the 
fact that all workers received equal 
wages. 

The truths are that a constitution is 
not even regarded as a fundamental and 
inviolable document in the U.S. S. R. 


of all laborers 


Educational Meetings 
(From page 24) 


National Association of Colleges and 
Departments of Education, Feb, 22, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, 
WiuwiaMm S. Taytor, College of 
Edueation, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 


National Association of Secondary 
School Principals (NEA), Feb. 21- 
25, Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, 
Pau. EF. Exicker, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, February 23-24, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Secretary R. E. Jac- 
GErs, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, Ky. 


National Association of State High 
School Supervisors and Directors 
of Secondary Education, February | 
24, Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, 
Earte T. Hawkrys, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore 1, 


Md. 


National Society for the Study of 
Education, February 26, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Secretary, Netson B. 
Henry, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


National Council on Measurements 
Used in Hducation, February 24— 
9 ed 
25, Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, 
Frank S. Wuirr. Fairmount State 
College, Fairmount, W. Va. 


It is viewed as a set of social objectives, 
not basic law. Citizens of the Soviet 
Union are not guaranteed the rights 
that are listed in their Constitution. 
Moreover, the Communist Party is the 
only legal political party in the Seviet 
Union. This Party not only interprets 
the Constitution but determines the ex- 
tent to which it may be enforced. 
Labor unions in the U.S. S. R. are not 
instruments through which labor ex- 
presses itself. They are instruments 
for communistic domination of labor. 
Labor there has no freedom. At one 
time there was equality of wages among 
various classes of labor in Russia. This 
policy was soon abolished. Today wage 
inequalities are greater among various 
classes of workers than in the United 
States. 

An example of social invention of the 
Communists, which is so horrible that 
it is hard for many people to believe, is 
the communistic institution of forced 
labor. Forced labor camps were estab- 
lished in 1923. Political offenders, non- 
conforming engineers, intellectuals, re- 
ealcitrant peasants, Party members who 
deviated in their faith, and other dis- 
senters are crowded into these camps. 
These workers, men and women alike, 
labor in mines, build railroads, cut logs, 
clear and drain swamps. They exist on 
starvation diets in filth and squalor. 
About 30 percent of them die annually. 
Considering this high death rate and 
the fact that about 15,000,000 wretched. 
men and women are in these camps to- 
day. one readily infers the extent to 
which this vicious system is relied upon 
by Communists to maintain themselves 


ii power. 


Other examples of diabolical com- 
munistic inventions are the Communist 
secret police, fiendish methods of secur- 
ing confessions of guilt from the mno- 
cent, banishment of persons not accept- 
able to the Communists, and the creation 
of a state in which every citizen is de- 
pendent body and soul upon the com- 
munistic regime for all the dire neces- 
sities of a lowly life. These cannot be 
discussed here in detail. Communism 
in Action otters educators the truth on 
these matters and a basis for a-full and 
fair appraisal of the communistic re- 
gime. 
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Zeal for American Democracy 
Reading List for Teachers and Mature Students 


HIS LIST contains some publica- 

tions which should be helpful to 
teachers and others who wish to review 
the problems involved in the function- 
ing of democracy in America and who 
wish to acquire an understanding of 
Communist activity and the U.S. S. R. 
It is not a complete list, but rather is 
intended to be representative of a part 
of the material which is available on 
the subject. 

Among the criteria used for the in- 
clusion of books and pamphlets were 
the following: (1) Direct bearing of 
the publication on the zeal for Ameri- 
can democracy project; (2) accurate 
presentation of pertinent facts: and (3) 
probable availability through purchase 
or use at hbraries. 

Since it is planned to issue supple- 
mentary lists on the subject from time 
to time, it is hoped that teachers and 
others will reconunend to the Office of 
Edueation other books and painphlets 
which should be considered for inclu- 
sion. 


Democracy and Education 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Schools for a New 
World, Washington, D, C.. American 
Association of School Administrators, 
a Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 
may. 418 p. (Twenty-fifth Year- 
book.) $2.50. 


Attempts to state the basic problems and 
issues which face our seciety; te indicate the 
potentiality of public education as a chicf 
instrumentility in the successful resolving of 
these issues; to give direction to curriculum 
makers in several vital areas; to show public 
education in action in desirable 
in small, medium-sized, and large communi- 
ties and on the State level; and to suggest 
eriteria for the evaluation of the program of 
education in any community, 


Childhood Educa- 


directions 


Association for 


tion. Toward Democratic Living at 
School, Washington, D. C., Associa- 


tion for Childhood Education, 19-45, 
31 p. 385d celts. 

Contents: Objectives of Self-realization— 
Realizing Individual Possibilities, by Claudia 
Lewis; Objectives of Civie Responsibility— 
Becoming Intelligent Citizens, by Lucile 
Allard; Objectives of Eeonoiic lfficiency— 
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Assuming Responsibilities 
Values, by Mollie S. Smart; Objectives of 
Human Relationships—Leurning to Appre- 
ciate Others, by Ruth Streitz; What Makes 
a Favorable School Environment, by William 
Ss. Elsbree; Evaluations—A Pattern to be 
Lived Cooperatively, and other titles. 


Burdette. Franklin Lb. Political 
Parties: An American Way. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.. National Feundation for 
Edueation in American Citizenship. 
1945, 32 p. (Basie American Concepts 
Series.) 10 cents. 


and Learning 


Describes the importance of the two-party 
system in our form of government and indi- 
cates the citizen's role in the organization and 
work of political parties. 


Cushman, Robert E.  Sufeguarding 
Our Civil Liberties. New York, Pub- 
lic Affairs Comunittee, Inc., 1947. 3 
p. (Public Affairs Painplhilets, No. 45, 
rev.) 20 cents. 

Discusses dangers to civil liberty in war 
and in peace; the Bill of Rights and = the 
liberties which are protected by it; protee- 
tion of civil liberty in our federal system; 
and safeguards to civil liberty, 

Department of Elementary Sehool 
Principals. Learning World Goodwill 
in the Klementary School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Edneation Associa- 
tion, 1946. 366 p. (Twenty-fifth Year- 
book) (Bulletin of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, vol. 26. 
No, 2.) $2. 


Discusses the basic educational process of 
forming attitudes and the unique service of 
the elementary the Re- 
ports community programs, separate school 


school in process, 
programs, and activities undertaken in single 
Classrooms und in separate eurriculum fields, 
and in the education ef teachers, 


National Couneil for the Social 
Studies. Citizens for a New World. 
Washington, D, C., National Council for 
the Social Studies, A Department of the 
National Education Association, 1944. 
186 p. (Fourteenth Yearbook.) $2. 


Contents: Planning peace to preserve the 
victory; The interdependence of nations and 
individuals; Liquidating the war—economic 
and rehabilitation; Liquidating the 
war—problems of international health; Plans 
for International organization; Education for 
a new world order; The stake of the United 
States in international organization: and 
International relations fer secondary schools. 


social 


National 
Studies. 
Promising Practices in Intergroup and 
Intercultural Edneation in the Social 
Studies. Washington, D. C.. National 
Council for the Social Studies, A De- 
partment of the National Education 
Association, 1945. 3866p. (Sixteenth 
Yearbook.) $2. 


Couneil for the Social 
Democratic Human Relations. 


Discusses the purposes of intergroup and 
intereultural education ; eurriculum problems ; 


planning learning activities; practices in 


secial studies courses in and 


secondary schools, study units; school activi- 


elementary 


ties; community ntilization; gnidance; ma- 


terials and = senrees. Shows the need for 
pioneering in all aspects ef democratic humiuin 


relations, 


Russell, William F. and Briggs. 
Thomas H. The Meaning of Demo- 
cracy, New York. Macmillan Co., 1941. 
413 p. $148. 


Outlines the story of the development of 
democracy, indicating the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the opposition and making clear the 
More Intportant meanings that democraey has 
come to have; presents in the form of a creed 
a set of detailed statements which define what 
democracy seems to mean today: and con- 
tains readings in democracy as suggested in 
the first part of the book. It includes sug- 
gestious for study, and a series of pertinent 
questions on the ereed of democracy 


Wilson, Howard E. Zeaching the 
Civil Liberties: A Source Unit. Wash- 
ington. D, C.. The National Council for 
the Social Studies, a Department of 


the National Education Association, 
141. 40 p. (Bulletin No, 16.) 3 
cents. 


Presents a source unit on the civil liberties 
which not only suggests ways in which a 
substantial unit on civil liberty can be devel- 
oped for the high school level, but also sug- 
gests ways in which aspects of the study of 
civil liberties may be included in a course in 
American history, world history, aud Inglish 
literature. 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne aid Camp- 
bell, Doak S.. Social Studies and the 
American Way of Life, Evanston, Hl.. 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1942. 
202 p. (Basie Edneation 


‘Teachers 
Series. ) 


Deals with the purposes of social education 
in a democracy, with four areas of learning 
or experiences in social edneation, with evalu- 
ating the growth and development of demo- 
cratic personality; designed to he a guide for 
teachers in the elementary and in the second- 
ary schools, 
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The Soviet Union and 
Communist Methods 


Chamberlin, William Henry. Col- 
lectivism, A False Utopia. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1937. 265 p. $2. 

Proposes to show that collectivism, both in 
its Communist and in its Fascist forms, is a 
false Utopia, on the basis of the demonstrable 
facts of the Soviet, German, and Italian ex- 
periments. 

Counts, George S. and Lodge, Nu- 
cia P. “JZ want to be like Stalin.” 
New York, John Day Company, 1947. 
150 p. $2. 

This is a translation by G. S. Counts and 
N. Pp. Lodge of a Russian textbook on peda- 
gogy written by B. P. Yesipov and N, K. Gon- 
charoy. <A 88-page introduction was written 
by G. 8S. Counts. The Russian portion of the 
book was written for teachers in the U.S.S.R. 
It shows how the Communists indoctrinate 
children for a totalitarian society. 

Deane, John Russell. The Strange 
Alliance: The Story of our Efforts at 
Wartime Cooperation with Russia. 
New York, Viking Press, 1947, $3.75. 

Describes the numerous difficulties which 
the U. S. Military Mission to Russia eneount- 
ered during World War II. Deelares that 
Soviet leadership ts inspired “by the urge to 
spread communisin throughout the world. It 
is unscrupulous in accomplishing its ideolo- 
gical purpose.” 

Gitlow, Benjamin. J Confess: The 
Truth About American Communism. 
New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1940. 
Gli. oo. (0, 

An account by a former active Communist 
of methods employed by the Party to gain 
power in the United States. 

Koestler, Arthur. Darkness at Noon. 
Translated by Daphne Hardy. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1941. 267 
p- $3. 

Tells the story of a fictitious character, N, S, 
Rubaskov, whose life is a synthesis of the 
lives of a number of men who were victims 
of the so-called Moscow trials. 

Library of Congress, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Communism in Action. 
A Documented Study and Analysis of 
Communism in Operation in the Soviet 
Union, Prepared at the Instance and 
Under the Direction of Representative 
Everett M. Dirksen of [linois by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress Under the Direc- 
tion of Ernest S. Griffith. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1946, 
141 p. (79th Congress, 2d Session. 
House Document No. 754.) 25 cents. 
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Describes the operation of the economic, 
political, and social institutions of the Soviet 
Union in recent years. Part 1 deals with the 
Soviet economic system. Part 2 discusses 
government, national defense, education, the 
use of leisure time, religion, and the Soviet 
definition of freedom as contrasted with 
American ideas of freedom. 


Library of Congress, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Fascism in Action. A 
Documented Study and Analysis of 
Fascism in Europe, Prepared at the 
Instance and Under the Direction of 
Representative Wright Patman of 
Texas, by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. 
Under the Direction of Ernest 8. Grif- 
fith. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 206 p. (80th 
Congress, Ist Session. House Docu- 
ment No. 401.) 40 cents. 


Presents an accurate picture of life under 
fascist regimes in Europe, showing various 
stages of progress to complete authoritarian 
eontrol. Government treatment of labor, 
agriculture, religion, banking, leisure time, 
transportation, political parties, and educa- 
tion is explained. <A foreword by Representa- 
tive Patinan illuminates the danger of fas- 
eism in U.S. 


Library of Congress, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. Z'rends in Russian For- 
eign Policy Since World War I. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 68 p. 15 cents. 


This report was printed for the use of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. It is an 
excellent resumé of foreign policy in Russia. 
It is organized on a day, month, year chron- 
ology. A copy of this documented report 
would be useful to a high school class engaged 
in a study of Russo-world relationships. 


Oneal, James and Werner, G. A. 
American Communism. New York, E. 
P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1947, 416 p. $5. 


A critical analysis of the origin and devel- 
opment of communism in America. Atten- 
tion is given to historical and current Com- 
munist aims in America and methods of opera- 
tion. 


Schwartz, Harry. Russia’s Postwar 
Economy. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse 
University Press, 1947. 119 p. $1. 


An appraisal of the present Soviet indus- 
trial and agricultural situation with a view 
to providing a background against which cur- 
rent and probable future moves, both economie 
and military, can be evaluated. 


American Democracy 


Selected Reading List Suitable for Elementary 


and Secondary School Students 
Compiled by Nora E. Beust, Specialist, 
School and Children’s Libraries 


Our Heritage 


Aulaire, Mfrs. I. M. d’ and Aulaire, E. 
P. @. Abraham Lincoln.  Mlus. by 
the authors. New York, Doubleday & 
Co., 1939. 55 p. $2.50. 


A picture book biography of the man who 
held a great nation together. The rich color, 
imagination, humor, and attention to detail 
appeal to young readers. Elementary. 


Carmer, C. L., comp. America Sings; 
stories and songs of our country’s grow- 
ing; collected and told by Carl Carmer. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 243 
p-. $3. 


America’s work and growing are reflected in 
the songs and folk tales of heroes froin the 
fields, mines, rivers, and forests. Elemen- 
tary and secondary. 


Daugherty, James. Abraham Lin- 


coln. Illus. by the author. New York, 
Viking Press, Inc., 1943. 216 p. $3.50. 


The patience, strength, and understanding 
of Lincoln are expressed in this appreciation 
of his contribution to mankind. Upper ele 
mentary and secondary. 


Daugherty, James. Poor Richard. 
Illus. by the author. New York, Viking 


Press. Inc., 1941. 158 p. $9.50. 
The biography of a most distinguished 


Ameriean statesinan who believed “Well done 
is better than well said.’ Upper elementary 
and secondary. 


Eaton, Jeanette. Leader by Destiny. 
Illus. by Jack Manley Rose. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938. 402 p. $3. 

A biography that deseribes the development 
of Washington from youth to forceful leader- 


ship of a liberty-loving people. Elementary 
and secondary. 
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Eaton, Jeanette. Lone Journey. Il- 
lus. by Woodi Ishmael. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944. 266 p. 

| $2.50. 


| The story of the man who won the battle 

for religions freedom in America and also 
created a democratic government about which 
le said, “Governmental agencies have not the 
least ineh of civil power but what Is measured 
out to them from the free consent of the 
whole.” Upper elementary and secondary. 


Eaton, Jeanette. Marcissa Whitman. 

—Iilus. by Woodi Ishmael. New York, 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. 318 p. 
$2.50. 

The life of a pioneer woman, typical of the 
courage and rich humanity that made it pos- 
sible to establish the outposts of our civiliza- 
tion in the West. Upper elementary and 
secondary. 


Graham, Shirley and Lipscomb, G. D. 


| Dr. George Washington Carver, Scien- 
gd g 


New 
248 


Hist. Illus. by Elton C. Fax. 
York, Julian Messner, Inc., 19-44. 
Pp. $2.50. 

An account of the achievements of this 
eminent Negro educator and agricultural 
scientist in his work through the Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama. Upper elementary and 
secondary. 


Gray, E. J. Penn. lus. by George 
Whitney. New York. Viking Press, 
Inc., 1938. 298 p. $2.50. 


The story of William Penn's fight for right 
and freedom has added significance today 
when the principles of democracy are being 
threatened by totalitarian countries. The 
colonial constitution of Pennsylvania later 
served as a inodel for the United States Con- 
stitution. Upper elementary and secondary. 


Lawson, Robert. They Were Strong 
and Good. Illus. by author. New 
York, Viking Press, Inc., 1940. 64 p. 
$1.50. 


The childhood impressions of the writer’s 
father and mother and of their fathers and 
mothers are similar to the memories cherished 
by many Americans, Elementary. 


Petersham, rs. Maud and Peter- 
sham. Miska. An American ABC, 
Illus. by the authors. New York, Mac- 
Buliin Co., 1941. 52 p. $2. 

A gay picture book that presents a pano- 
rama of our national heritage. It begins with 
“A is for America, the land 1 love” and 
closes with “Z is for Zeal, an American trait.” 
Elementary. 

Van Loon, H. W. Thomas Jefferson. 
Illus. by the author. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Inc., 1948. 106 p. $2.50. 
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“The serene citizen from Monticello who 
gave us an American way of thinking and 
who gained world-wide renown by his noble 
understandmeg of that most difficult of all the 
arts—the art of living as he felt that it 
should be practiced in the Republic of which 
he was one of the founders.’—Subtitle. 
Upper elementary and secondary. 


Our Challenge 


Bennett, H. H. and Pryor, W. C. 
This Land We Defend. New York. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. 107 p. 
$1.50, 

The authors stress the facts that democratic 
processes have been employed successfully 
in the fight to conserve the soil and that there 
is urgent need to continue to work to save our 


productive land. Upper elementary and 
secondary. 
Cooley, D. G. and others. Your 


World Tomorrow. New York, Essen- 
tial Books, 1944. 252 p. $2.50. 


An account of the scientific progress that 
has been made or that is predicted by the men 
and wonren with technological knowledge who 
are testing, studying, and making blueprints 
for tomorrow’s world. Upper elementary and 
secondary. 


Elting, Mary, in collaboration with 
Margaret Gossett. We are the Govern- 
ment. Charts and pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick. New York, Doubleday & Co., 
1945. 90 p. $2. 


A graphic presentation of how the men who 
wrote the Constitution of the United States 
more than 150 years ago devised a simple 
working plan for the type of democratic gov- 
ernment we want. Upper elementary and 
secondary. 


Fiteh, F. M. One God; The Ways 
We Worship Him. Photographs chosen 
by Beatrice Creighton. New York, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 1944. 
l4ip. $2. 


“But even though they all worship one God, 
all people do not worship in just the same 
way. In America each person may make his 
own choice. Freedom of religion is one of 
the rights of free men,.”—Preface. Upper 


elementary and secondary. 
Floherty. J.J. The Courage and the 
Glory. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 


eott Go.. 1942. 188 p. “$2.25. 


It is the author’s hope that the stories he 
tells will be an answer to those who have 
wondered if American youth has detertorated 
and American manhood has gone soft. Upper 
elementary and secondary. 


Hartman, Gertrude. he Waking of 
a Democracy. New York, John Day 
Co., 1941. 302 p. $2. 


An account of the laborious beginnings and 
development of freedom aud justice in gov- 
ernment in the Old World aud our own 
struggle for a new government in the New 
World. There is a section on the differences 
between life in a dictatorship and life in a 
democracy. The last chapter stresses the fact 
that, “We cannot hope to keep our freedom 
unless we are willing to accept the responst- 
bilities which democracy places upon every 
ohe of its citizens, Our country will grow 
greater and better only as her citizeus are 
able to make it so, for the greatness of any 
conntry depends upon the character of its 
people.” 

Leaf. Munro. Fa‘r Play. Philadel- 
phia, Frederick A. Stokes Co.. 1939. 94 
ps pl50: 

Readers are told how citizens in a democ- 
tracy deterniine what kind of rules and laws 
and government ure best. Elementary. 

Sechrist. E. H. Hed Letter Days. 
IHus. by Guy Fry. Philadelphia, 
Macrae Smith Co., 19-40. S2. 

The significanee of the holidays that have 
developed in relation to our own history and 
growth and the traditions associated with the 
feast days of the Old World that we keep 
alive. Upper elementary and secondary. 

Swift. H. H. North Star Shining. 
Tins. by Lynd Ward. New York, Wil- 
ham Morrow & Co., 1947, 44 p. $2.50, 

A dramatic chronicle of the contributions 
made by the Negro to America. Upper ele- 
mentary and secondary. 

Tarshis, E. K. Look at America. 
Illus. by Harold Haydon. New York, 
Robert M. McBride & Co., 1942. 90 
Pave: 

“America is more than land, America is 
people. It ts the work they do, the food they 
eat, the houses they live in, the way they 
live.” Elementary. 

Told Under the Stars and Stripes, 
Stories Selected by the Literature Com- 
mittee of the Association for Childhood 
Education. Thus. by Nedda Walker. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 19-45. 
347 p. $2. 

This collection of about 
peoples from other countries who have brought 
to us the riches of their eustonts and tradi- 
tions aftds in the understanding of America. 
Klementary. 


952 ps 


simple stories 


When Our Town Was Young; Stories 
of North Salem's Yesterday; collected 
and written by boys and girls of today; 
Ad. by Frances Eiehner and H. F, Tib- 
bets. North Salem, N. Y., The Board 
of Education, 1945. 170 p. $2. 

What the boys and girls of the seventh 
grade in North Salem, New York, found out 


about the history of their town through the 


use of human and recorded resources, Up- 


per elementary and secondary. 
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“| WANT TO BE LIKE STALIN" 


Translated and edited by George S, Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. 150 p. New 


York, The John Day Co., 1947. 


($2.) 


Review by Earl Hutchinson, Field Representative, Secondary Education 


HIS BOOK is a primary source for 

understanding Soviet education, doc- 
trines, institutions, and purposes. — It 
constitutes an “uncensored exhibit of 
the Russian mind and outlook on the 
world.” It is a translation of the sec- 
tions on moral education of a textbook 
on “Pedagogy” written by Soviet edu- 
eators and approved by the Ministry of 
Education for teacher training. The 
material thus reflects the controlling 
ideas and principles of the leaders of 
the Soviet Union as well as their con- 
cepts of the theory and practice of 
education, 

An interesting feature of the book is 
the introduction by George S. Counts. 
who has long been an intense stndent 
of Russian life. In his introduction. Dr. 
Counts raises these vital questions: 
“What are the Soviet leaders ‘up to"? 
What are their plans for the long fu- 
ture? ... What may we expect from 
the Soviet leaders in the years ahead? 
... If we knew the answers, we could 
shape our own policies with more as- 
surance.” 


Certain Tendencies Revealed 


An examination of the Soviet educa- 
tion program reveals certain tendencies 
which throw light on these questions: 
(1) “The Russians undoubtedly are 
building in the minds of the young 
two great myths—one about them- 
selves and the other about the rest 
of the world”: 
the current emphasis on Soviet 
patriotism is integrated with Marx- 
ian doctrine and does not neces- 
sarily imply a retreat from the 
internationalism of the original 
Bolsheviks : 
the “Russians are building in the 
minds of the young a perfectly fan- 
tastic loyalty to Stalin and the 
Communist Party”: 
the emphasis on military training. 
the development of bitter hatred of 
all enemies, and the disciplining of 
its people indicate that they are 
“relying on their own strength to 
meet all eventualities and overcome 


(4) 
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all hazards in the realm of inter- 
national relations”; 


the absence of the word democracy 
inthe Russian educational program 
indicates that to the Russians, com- 
munism is truly democratic; simi- 
larly, the omission of reference to 
the harshness and tyranny of Soviet 
society implies that conflict be- 
tween the individual and the state 
cannot exist; 

(6) the Russian Communists appear to 
be converting the writings of their 
four major prophets—Marx. En- 
gels, Lenin, and Stalin—into a vast 
sacred scripture. The very title of 
this book is meant to reflect the re- 
higious quality of the Soviet outlook 
on the world. As Dr. Counts 
phrased it: “‘I want to be like 
Stalin’ is the equivalent of ‘I want 
to be like Jesus’ in the Christian 
community.’ ” 


A study of this hook has two values 
to the American teacher and school ad- 
ministrator. As a basic Soviet docu- 
ment, not written for foreign consump- 
tion, it furnishes through what it says 
about rearing the voung as accurate and 
nonpropagandist a presentation of Rus- 
sion ideology as can be secured. The 
purposes and intentions of the Russian 
leadership are herein disclosed. The 
pedagogy of the Soviet school system 
will also be of professional interest to 
American educators. Points of simi- 
larity and difference appear in methods 
of instruction as well as in fundamental 
purposes of education. 

The control of Russian education by 
the Communist Party makes it possible 
to mould the minds and thoughts of a 
hew generation of citizens along lines 
determined by high Soviet officials. 
Naturally, the program embraces a thor- 
ough indoctrination of collectivism to 
the end of developing a type of per- 
sonality necessary to the successful func- 
tioning of individuals in a communistic 
social order. However, the Soviets go 
further and poison the minds of their 
children against outside countries and 


belittle the ideals and achievement of 
the rest of the world. 

A reading of this book should help 
teachers to become more aware of the 
tremendous influence they exert upon 
behavior patterns of youth. There is 
gomg on in Russia a remaking of the 
mind of the younger generation. Youth 
is called upon to raise the standards of 
hving of the entire population; to be 
concerned with the welfare of fellow 
workers; to respect all races and na- 
tionalities of the Soviet Union, the 
weak and aged, the family, and Soviet 
authority. The Soviet too proclaims an 
idealism of equality, justice, security, 
and peace. To be successful in the on- 
going ideological war, Americans must 
prove that our way of life with its lib- 
erty and freedom is superior to a dicta- 
torship in securing such conditions. 

While the Russian book on “Peda- 
gogy” stresses the individual and his 
place in society, there seems to be little 
recognition of varying abilities among 
children. All are supposed to be able 
to master their lessons. Considerable 
attention is given to devices designed to 
create a desire by the child to improve. 

All instructions to teachers emphasize 
the mores of Soviet life, analyze the 
habits, skills, and attitudes necessary for 
its development, and give direction as 
to how these aims may be achieved. 
Stalin is pictured as a model of humane- 
ness who devotes his life to helping the 
worker and who concerns himself with 
the education of every Russian child. 
This interesting statement is attributed 
to him: “People must be grown care- 
fully and tenderly, just as the gardener 
grows a favorite fruit tree. They must 
be cultivated, helped to grow. given 
perspective. at times advanced and at 
times transferred to other work.” 

Many Soviet statements concerning 
both collectivism and education sound 
plausible; however, they cannot be ac- 
cepted at full face value. Russian in- 
terpretation of any utterance is colored 
by their ideology. It is then extremely 
important for American teachers and 
youth to realize that thoughts which 
appear reasonable when expressed by the 
Russians do not necessarily mean what 
we think they do. A study of the book. 
“T want to be like Stalin,” clarifies this 
immense difference in basic concepts 
between two modes of life. 
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mature students. 


2. Stimulate the development of individual 
and class projects on the understand- 
ing and appreciation of American de- 
mocracy. 


3. Use the magazine to secure background 
material for interpreting democratic 
principles to students. 


4. Arrange school assembly programs on 
such themes as: 
What is democracy? 
What youth can do to strengthen Ameri- 
can democracy. 
Youth’s part in preserving world peace. 
Communism challenges American youth. 


5. Sponsor a school essay contest on a phase 
of democracy, the winning essays to 
appear in the school paper or maga- 
zine. 


6. Have students write and present plays 
illustrating the meaning and further 
needs of democracy. 


7. Have a panel discussion on the questions: 
(a) Why is democracy more satisfac- 
tory than other ideologies? (b) How 
ean schools strengthen UNESCO? 


8. Encourage school and campus organiza- 
tions to devote meetings to the further- 
ance of Zeal for American Democracy. 


9, Encourage the planning of homeroom 
programs to foster more democratic 
relationships among students. 


10. Stimulate the making of posters. slo- 
gans, and creeds interpreting various 
aspects of American democracy. 


Suggestions 


THE Commis 


ciation oO 


FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


1. Encourage the formation of faculty study 
groups on the subject: Developing Zeal 
for American Democracy. 


2. Call a series of faculty meetings to dis- 
cuss such questions as: 

flow would you define democracy ? 

What is the challenge to democracy posed 
by communism and fascism? 

How can American education contribute 
to world peace? 

What are the differences between educa- 
tion in a democracy and education in 
a totalitarian state? 

How can our schools further contribute 
the strengthening of American de 
racy? 

How can we promote worl 
the United Nations 


3. Proniote comm 

attention 
macy. 
> Yorm of: 
aps on the ques- 
vtions can the home 


hool make to American 
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Loca] radio programs using material from 
this issue of ScHoot Lire and other 
sources. The student essays contained 
herein constitute in themselves excel- 
lent scripts. 


e differences be- 
communism and 


r civic organizations: 

ers exposing current dangers to 

American democracy. 

teports by several members on certain 

articles from this issue of SCHOOL 
LiFe. 
An open forum. 
Adopting a program of action, such as: 
Getting out the vote during elections. 
Sponsoring campaigns to promote 
American unity. 

Scholarship for best plan submitted 
by a student on “How to stimulate 
a more universal sense of civic re- 
-ponsihility.” 


Additional copies of this Zeal for American Democracy issue of SCHOOL LIFE may 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25,D.C. The price is 10 cents per single copy with 25 percent 
discount on 100 or more copies to the same address. Yearly subscription price (for 10 
issues) of SCHOOL LIFE is $1. Send your subscription with remittance (check, money 
order, or cash) to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Auxiliaries of Education 


State Laws Permitting Wider Use of School Property 


Strengthening American Education 
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Physical Education in the World Today 

Practical Nursing—A Field for Vocational Education 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY ° U. S. Office of Education 


Published monthly 
except August and September 


Purpose 

The Congress of the United States estab- 
lished the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in 1867 to “collect such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States 
and Territories ;” to “diffuse such infor- 
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AUXILIARIES OF EDUCATION 


by Rall |. Grigsby, Director, Division of Auxiliary Services 


HE DICTIONARY defines an “anxiliary” as “one who or that 
| ee aids or helps.” A listing of organized education’s principal 
auxiharies would be long and impressive. It would certainly in- 
clude, among others, motion pictures, radio, newspapers, magazines, 
libraries, health services, schooi-lunch programs, park, playground, 
and recreation facilities and programs. 

Several of these auxiliaries of organized education are of concern to 
the Division of Auxiliary Services, U.S. Office of Education, which is 
composed of sections for (1) Visual Aids to Education, (2) Educa- 
tional Uses of Radio, (3) Library Services, and (4) School and College 
Health Services. The interests of the Division extend also to School 
and Community Recreation Services and to Problems of School- 
Lunch Programs, although these Sections of the Division have not yet 
been organized. 


Visual Aids to Education 

Visual aids to education are as old as chalk and the blackboard, as 
hew as motion pictures and television. They have always been ve- 
hicles of instruction and of training, but it took the recent war to dem- 
onstrate on a wide scale their usefulness and value. ‘Today it is a rare 
school or school system that has not added some sorts of visual aids— 
maps, charts, pictures, photographs, slides, filmstrips, motion pic- 
tures—to its store of instructional tools. 

With the increased interest in visual aids, the Oflice of Education 
has recognized its increased responsibility to provide counsel and 
guidance on (1) the production of visual aids that are closely corre- 
lated with the curriculum, (2) the distribution of such visual aids so 
that they will be easily available and widely accessible, and (3) their 
utilization in the classroom so that maximum educational benefits will 
be achieved. 

The Section on Visual Aids to Education performs these services in 
a number of ways: Through answering 50 to 100 specific mail in- 
quiries daily; preparing pamphlets, bibliographies, guides, and 
magazine articles; conferring with school teachers and administra- 
tors, university professors and teacher-trainers, businessmen, gov- 
ernment officials, and community leaders. 

In addition, the Section serves as a clearinghouse for research 
and statistics in the visual education fields; seeks to collect, analyze, 
evaluate, and synthesize the findings of research in the field; and to 
stimulate research in needed areas in order to answer yet unanswered 
questions. 

General supervision continues to be given to the distribution of the 
457 motion pictures and 432 filmstrips produced under its Visual 
Aids for War Traming program. These visual aids, dealing with 
basic skills in basic industries and trades, are even more popular 
today than they were during the war, and there is no indication at 
present of their becoming obsolete. The contractual distribution sys- 
tem originally developed by the Office of Education has proved so sue- 
cessful that today the Office is handling upon request the civilian 
distribution of visual aids of many other Government agencies, in- 
cluding the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Navy, and the U. 8. Public Health Service. 


Educational Uses of Radio 


The Educational Uses of Radio Section assists State departments 
of education, colleges, universities, and local school systems in 
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“AMERICAN people are no longer 
satisfied for their sehool buildings, 
erected usually at heavy cost, to be used 
only for day classes in ordinary instruc- 
tion. Sueh loss of educational oppor- 
tunity is not to be endured with 
complacency. Furthermore, idleness 
during six-sevenths of the hours of the 
year is contrary to the principle of full 
utilization of plant, and it means waste 
of investment that is abhorrent to a 
Nation which prides itself upon its 
business sense,” + 


HE ABOVE statement was made 20 
years ago by a former United States 
Commissioner of Education. Tt is also 
applicable today, perhaps even more so 
owing to the vastly increased invest- 
ments in public-school plants and also 
to the ever-widening community, civic, 
and recreational needs. 

The following information indicates 
current legal trends and_ legislative 
problems in connection with the use of 
school facilities for civic and recrea- 
tional purposes. Historically speaking, 
the little red schoolhouse of the early 
days of statehood was in fact the civic 
center or “open house” of the commu- 
nity and was generally utilized for 
socials, church services, spelling bees, 
town meetings, and lyceums. With the 
growing emphasis upon secular educa- 
tion, accompanied by increasing restric- 
tions against the use of school funds for 
sectarian purposes, and also with gen- 
eral legal provisions limiting the use of 
school funds solely for school purposes, 
there was a general abatement of the 


1Tigert, Jno. J., in Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1927, No. 5, Extended Use of School Buildings. 
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use of school funds or property for other 
than school functions. 


Important Legal Developments 


Since the turn of the century there 
has been a gradually increasing interest 
in the use of public-school facilities for 
other than strictly school purposes. Dy. 
Taylor, in his recent study on principles 
and policies governing the use of public- 
school property? found that there has 
been, especially in recent years, a trend 
toward statutory provisions and also 
court decisions which permit the wider 
use of public-school property for gen- 
eral community, civic, and public 
recreational affairs. This is a sig@nifi- 
cant trend in the management and use 
of public-school facilities. With the 
current cost of construction of public 
facilities this trend is likely to contmue 
for many years. 

Tt is noted that the matter of using 
public-school facilities for other than 
school purposes has been regarded of 
snfiicient importance to win specific leg- 
islative approval m approximately 
three-fourths of the States. The follow- 
ing States now have varying types of 
statutes which under certain conditions 
provide for the use of public-school 
facilities for community, civic, or recre- 
ational purposes: Alabama, Arkansas, 


California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho,  Tlinois, 
Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 


2 Prineiples and Policies Governing the Use of 
Public School Property in the Several States, with 
Special Reference to New York. By Elijah MNdward 
Taylor. Dissertation for Degree of Doctor of Edu- 
eation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947, 


State Laws Permitting 
Wider Use of School Property 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


tuna, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico. New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

In the remaming States school boards 
may, as a rule, under the general au- 
thority vested in them in reference to 
the management of school property, 
grant the use of such property for cer- 
tain community or civic affairs. 


Need for Clarifying Present Laws 


Notwithstanding the ‘general tend- 
ency mentioned above, school officials 
and interested groups who sponsor the 
use of school property for civie and 
recreational affairs are still often con- 
fronted by legal limitations. In many 
of the States the laws are silent or am- 
biguous on this subject. Some of the 
laws stipulate that school funds shall 
be used “solely for school purposes” or 
“for school purposes and no other pur- 
In States where the law pro- 
vides for use of school facilities for 
“community,” “civic,” or for “lawful 
assembly,” questions often arise whether 
its use is permitted for community par- 
ties, recreation centers, dancing, ete. 
Questions also frequently arise as to 
whether school funds may be used to 
defray expenses, such as heat and light, 
damages, ete., incurred in connection 
with the use of school facilities for other 
than school purposes. 

In the absence of any legislation 
clarifying the authority of local school 
officials to permit the use of public- 
school property for community activi- 
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ties, two possible procedures suggest 
themselves : 

(1) Obtain from the local school 
board adequate rules and regulations 
regarding use of schools for various 
community purposes or activities, which 
should include provisions for their fi- 
nancial support. 

(2) Seek legislation which would ex- 
pressly authorize local school boards to 
maintain community centers and to ex- 
tend to various community groups the 
right to use public-school property for 
community purposes, subject to general 
regulations by local school boards. 

With respect to the above procedures, 
unless the law clearly authorizes school 
boards to maintain community centers 
or requires them to do so under cer- 
tain conditions and makes some provi- 
sions for their financial support, the 
permanency of community centers is not 
assured. 

Assuming that it is desirable to seek 
legislation to provide for wider use 
of school property, it may be helpful 
to establish a special committee on leg- 
islation representative of community 
interests, perhaps including among 
others, the school superintendent, two 
or three persons who are qualified social 
or recreational workers, a lawyer, and 
two or three persons who are capable 
of stimulating public opinion. The 
function of this committee would be to: 

(1) Ascertain how far existing law 
is inadequate and what amendments 
would be sufficient to legalize the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of various 
community activities desired. 

(2) Draft in the form of a bill or 
amendment the particular legislative 
provision or provisions deemed neces- 
sary. 

(3) Consult State educational au- 
thorities and also those who may have 
been appointed to revise the school laws 
(endorsement of the legislative pro- 
posal by such State authorities should 
be of much help). 

(4) Devise some effective procedure 
for explaining the needs of a wider use 
of the school property to educational 
and political leaders and also to the 
people. : 


Guiding Principles of Legislation 


School law and conditions differ from 
State to State and for these reasons 
legislative changes which may _ be 
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deemed necessary are likely to vary 
among the different States. Whatever 
may be the form of proposed legislation 
for a given State, it should be in har- 
mony with the general legislative pro- 
visions governing the organization and 
maintenance of the public schools of the 
State. 

Those who seek to obtain legislation 
for the development of public schools 
as social, community, or civic centers 
may find it helpful to consider certain 
guiding principles which indicate that 
adequate legislation on this subject 
should : 


(1) Authorize local school boards to 
establish and maintain social and civic 
centers in connection with public 
schools, specifying some of the principal 
activities to be maintained. 

(2) Authorize school boards to set 
aside a certain amount of funds for the 
maintenance of such functions; and to 
extend to the people the right to in- 
crease the amount by an election held 
for that purpose. 

(8) Provide for the employment of 
competent directors and personnel to 
supervise social center activities. 

(4) Authorize school boards to grant 
the use of school property to voluntary 
community organizations to maintain 
and operate social, recreational, or civic 
activities, and prescribe under what con- 
ditions schools may be used by such 
organizations. 

(5) Provide a method whereby, in 
case school boards do not maintain so- 
cial centers, the question of their estab- 
lishment may be submitted to the elec- 
tors of the district by petition therefor 
(see Wisconsin law in examples of State 
legislation for a wider use of school 
property). 

(6) Grant school boards considerable 
discretionary power concerning the type 
and character of community activities 
for which school property may be used. 

Negatively speaking, State legislation 
in behalf of a wide use of school prop- 
erty should avoid standardization in the 
administration, conduct, and activities 
which would deprive local communities 
of initiative and the opportunity of self- 
expression. 


State Statutes 

Following are some examples of State 
statutes on the wider use of school prop- 
erty. 


I. Simple Statutory Authorization 
ALABAMA 


Src. 147. “The board of school trus- 
tees shall have the power to authorize 
the use of the schoolhouse for such civic, 
social, recreational, and community 
gatherings as in its opinion do not inter- 
fere with the principal use of the said 
school building or property.”—(Ale- 
bama School Laws, 1941.) 


ARKANSAS 


Sec. 11616. “The directors of any 
school district may permit the use of 
public schoolhouse thereof for social, 
civic, and recreation purposes, or any 
other community purposes including 
any lawful meetings of its citizens, 
provided such meetings do not interfere 
with the regular school work, and they 
may make a charge therefor if they 
deem it proper to do so.”——(School Laws 
of Arkansas, 1943.) 


MassAcHUSETTS 


Src. 71. “For the purpose of promot- 
ing the usefulness of public school prop- 
erty the school committee of any town 
may conduct such additional and rec- 
reational activities in or upon school 
property under its control, and, sub- 
ject to such regulations as it may estab- 
lish, and, consistently and without in- 
terference with the use of the premises 
for school purposes, shall allow the use 
thereof by individuals and associations 
for such educational, recreational, so- 
cial, civic, philanthropic and like pur- 
poses as it deems for the interest of the 
community. The affiliation of any such 
association with a religious organiza- 
tion shall not disqualify such associa- 
tion from being allowed such a use for 
such a purpose. ‘The use of such prop- 
erty as a place of assemblage for citi- 
zens to hear candidates for public office 
shall be considered a civic purpose 
within the meaning of this section.”— 
(General Laws Relating to Education, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1940, 
PG) Ch 71.) 

MicHican 


Src. 336. .. . “The school board of 
any school district in this state, upon 
the written application of any respon- 
sible organization located in said school 
district, or of a group of at least seven 
citizens of said school district, may 
grant the use of all school grounds and 
school houses as community or recrea- 
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tion centers for the entertainment and 
education of the people, including the 
adults and children of school age, and 
for the discussion of all topics tending 
to the development of personal charac- 
ter and of civic welfare. Such occupa- 
tion, however, shall not seriously in- 
fringe upon the original and necessary 
use of the properties. The school board 
in charge of such building shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations for 
their occupancy and use as herein pro- 
vided as will secure a fair, reasonable, 
and impartial use of the same. The or- 
ganization or group of citizens apply- 
ing for the use of properties as speci- 
fied above shall be responsible for any 
damage done them over and above the 
ordmary wear, and shall, if required, 
pay the actual expense incurred for 
janitor service, light, and heat.”—(G@en- 
eral School Laws of the State of Mich- 
igan, 1940.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sec. 627. “The board of school di- 
rectors of any district may permit the 
use of its school grounds and buildings 
for social, recreation, and other proper 
purposes, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the board may adopt, and shall 
make such arrangements with any city, 
borough, or township authorities for the 


improvement, care, protection and 
maintenance of school buildings and 


grounds for school, park, play, or other 
recreation purposes, as it may see 
proper, and any board of school di- 
rectors may make such arrangements as 
it may see proper with any officials or 
individuals for the temporary use of 
school property for schools, play- 
grounds, social, recreation, or other 
proper educational purposes, primaries, 
and elections.”— (School Laws of Penn- 
sylvania, 1945.) 


Il. Statutes of More Specific 
and Detailed Authorization 


CALIFORNIA 


Sec. 19431. “There is a civic center 
at each and every public school build- 
ing and grounds within the State 
where the citizens, parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation, Campfire Girls, Boy Scout 
troops, farmers’ organizations, clubs, 
and associations formed for recrea- 
tional, educational, political, economic, 
artistic, or moral activities of the pub- 
lic school districts may engage in super- 
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vised recreational activities, and where 
they may meet and discuss, from time 
to time, as they may desire, any sub- 
jects and questions which in their 
judgment appertain to the educational, 
political, economic, artistic, and moral 
interests of the citizens of the communi- 
ties in which they reside. Governing 
boards of the school districts may au- 
thorize the use. by such citizens and 
organizations of any other properties 
under their control, for supervised rec- 
reational activities.” 

Sec. 19432. “Any use, by any indi- 
vidual, society, group, or organization 
which has its object or as one of its 
objects, or is afliliated with any group, 
society or orgamization which has as its 
object or one of its objects the over- 
throw or the advocacy of the overthrow 
of the present form of government of 
the United States or of the State by 
force, violence, or other unlawful means 
shall not be granted, permitted, or 
suffered.” 

Sere, 19433. “The use of any public 
schoolhouse and grounds for any meet- 
ing 1s subject to such reasonable rules 
and regulations as the governing board 
of the district prescribes and shall in 
nowise interfere with the use and oe- 
cupancy of the public schoolhouse and 
grounds, as is required for the purposes 
of the public schools of the State.” 

Sec. 19454. “The management, direc- 
tion, and control of the civic center is 
vested in the governing board of the 
school district.” 

Sec. 19435. “The governing board of 
the school district shall make all need- 
ful rules and regulations for conducting 
the civic meetings and for such recrea- 
tional activities as are provided for in 
this chapter and which aid, assist, and 
lend encouragement to the activities.” 

Src. 19436, “The governing board of 
any school district may appoint a per- 
son who shall have charge of the 
grounds, preserve order, protect the 
school property, plan, promote, and su- 
pervise recreational activities, and do 
all things necessary in the capacity of 
a representative of the board. He shall 
have the power of a peace oflicer, to 
carry out the provisions and the in- 
tents and purposes of this chapter.” 

Sere. 19487. “The use of schoolhouses, 
property, and grounds pursuant to this 
chapter shall be granted free.” 


Sec. 19458. “In the case of entertain- 
ments or mectines where admission fees 
are charged or contributions are solici- 
ted and the net receipts of the admission 
fees or contributions are not expended 
for the welfare of the pupils of the 
district or for charitable purposes a 
charge shall be made for the use of the 
schoolhouse, property, and grounds. 

“The governing board may, however, 
permit such use, without charge, by 
organizations, clubs, or associations or- 
ganized for general character building 
or welfare purposes, when membership 
dues ov contributions solely for the sup- 
port of the organization, club. or asso- 
ciation, or the advancement of its char- 
acter building or welfare work, are 
accepted.” 

Src. 19489. “Lighting, heating. jani- 
tor service. and the services of the per- 
son when needed, and other necessary 
expenses, in connection with the use of 
public school buildings and grounds 
pursuant to this chapter, shall be pro- 
vided for out of the county or special 
school funds of the respective school 
districts in the same manner and by the 
same authority as similar services are 
provided for."—Education Code, State 
of California, 1943.) 


Minnesora 


Sec. 354. “Any city, however organ- 
ized, or any village, borough, town, 
county, school district, or any board 
thereof may operate a program of pub- 
lic recreation and playgrounds; acquire, 
equip, and maintain land, buildings, or 
other recreational facilities; and expend 
funds for the operation of such pro- 
gram pursuant to the provisions of this 
cles o son ae 

Sec. 355. “Any city, however organ- 
ized. or any village, borough, town, 
county, school district, or any board 
thereof may operate such a program in- 
dependently, or they may cooperate in 
its conduct and in any manner in which 
they may mutually agree; or they may 
delegate the operation of the program 
to a recreational board created by one 
or more of them,and appropriate money 
voted for this purpose to such board. 
Tn the case of school districts the right 
to enter into such agreements with any 
other public corporation, board or body, 
or the right to delegate power to a 
board for operating a program of 
recreation, shall be authorized only by a 


majority vote cast at an annual school 
election, provided that expenditures for 
this purpose shall not be included under 
maintenance cost in the computation of 
supplemental aid to the local school dis- 
trict as provided by Section 3030, Ma- 
son's Minnesota Statutes for 1927 [sec. 
478] asamended. (1933-9b.)” 

Sec. 356. “Any corporation, board, or 
body hereinbefore designated, given 
charge of the recreation program is au- 
thorized to conduct its activities on (1) 
property under its custody and manage- 


ment; (2) other public property under | 


the custody of any other public corpora- 
tion, body, or board, with the consent 
of such corporations, bodies, or boards; 
(5) private property, with the consent 
of its owners; and (4) shall have au- 
thority to accept gifts and bequests for 
the benefit of the recreational service 
and employ directors and instructors of 
recreational work. (19388-9c.)” 

Sro. 357. “In all cases where school 
funds or property are utilized, the state 
board of education shall: (1) Establish 
minimum qualifications of local recrea- 
tional directors and instructors; (2) 
Prepare or cause to be prepared, pub- 
lished and distributed adequate and ap- 
propriate manuals and other materials 
as it may deem necessary or suitable to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 
(1938 —9d.) = 

Src. 358. “The facilities of any school 
district, operating a recreation program 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
shall be used primarily for the purpose 
of conducting the regular school cur- 
riculum and related activities, and the 
use of school facilities for recreation 
purposes authorized by this act shall be 
secondary.  (1933-9e.)”—(Laws of 
Minnesota Relating to the Public- 
School System, 1939.) 


New York 


Src. 455. “Schoolhouses and the 
grounds connected therewith and all 
property belonging to the district shall 
be in the custody and under the con- 
trol and supervision of the trustees or 
board of education of the district. The 
trustees or board of education may 
adopt reasonable regulations for the use 
of such schoolhouses, grounds, or other 
property, when not in use for school 
purposes, for such other public pur- 
poses as are herein provided. Such 
regulations shall not conflict with the 
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provisions of this chapter and shall con- 
form to the purposes and intent of this 
section by law. The trustees or board 
of education of each district may, sub- 
ject to regulations adopted as above 
provided, permit the use of the school- 
house and rooms therein, and the 
grounds and other property of the dis- 
trict, when not in use for school pur- 
poses, for any of the following pur- 
poses : 

“1. By persons assembling therein for 
the purpose of giving and receiving in- 
struction in any branch of education, 
learning, or the arts. 

“2. For public library purposes, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this chapter, 
or as stations of public libraries. 

“3. For holding social, civic, and rec- 
reational meetings and entertainments 
and other uses pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the community; but such meet- 
ings, entertainments, and uses shall be 
nonexclusive and shall be open to the 
general public. 

* ck ok 

“6. For civic forums and community 
centers. Upon the petition of at least 
twenty-five citizens residing within the 
district or city, the trustees or board 
of education in each school district or 
city shall organize and conduct com- 
munity centers for civic purposes, and 
civic forums in the several school dis- 
tricts and cities, to promote and ad- 
vance principles of Americanization 
among the residents of the state. The 
trustees or board of education in each 
school district or city, when organizing 
such community centers or civic forums, 
shall provide funds for the mainte- 
nance and support of such community 
centers and civic forums, and shall pre- 
scribe regulations for their conduct and 
supervision, provided that nothing 
herein contained shall prohibit the 
trustees of such school district or the 
board of education to prescribe and 
adopt rules and regulations to make 
such community centers or civic forums 
self-supporting as far as practicable. 
Such community centers and civic 
forums shall be at all times under the 
control of the trustees or board of edu- 
cation in each school district or city, 
and shall be nonexclusive and open to 
the general public.”—( Education Law 
as Amended to 1940. University of the 
State of New York Bulletin No. 1196, 
Sept. 16, 1940, 185-187.) 


Oun10 


Src. 4836-10. “Boards of education 
of city, exempted village or local school 
districts may, upon nomination of the 
superintendent of schools, employ a per- 
soh or persons to supervise, organize, 
direct and conduct social and recrea- 
tional work in such school district. The 
board of education may employ com- 
petent persons to deliver lectures, or 
give instruction on any educational sub- 
ject, and provide for the further educa- 
tion of adult persons in the community.” 


Sec. 4836-11. “Boards of education 
of city, exempted village or local school 
districts may cooperate with the com- 
missioners, boards or other public 
officials having the custody and man- 
agement of public parks, libraries, 
museums and public buildings and 
grounds of whatever kind in providing 
for education, social, civic and recrea- 
tional activities, in buildings and upon 
grounds in the custody and under the 
management of such commissioners, 
boards or other public officials.” 

Src. 4839-1. “Upon application of 
any responsible organization, or of a 
group of at least seven citizens, all 
school grounds and schoolhouses, as 
well as all other buildings under the 
supervision and control of the state, or 
buildings maintained by taxation under 
the laws of Ohio, shall be available for 
use as social centers for the entertain- 
ment: and education of the people, 
including the adult and youthful popu- 
lation, and for the discussion of all 
topics tending to the development of 
personal character and of civic welfare, 
and for religious exercises. Such occu- 
pation, however, should not seriously 
infringe upon the original and neces- 
sary uses of such properties. The public 
officials in charge of such buildings shall 
prescribe such rules and regulations for 
their occupancy and use as will secure 
a fair, reasonable and impartial use of 
the same.” 

Src. 4839-2. “The board of education 
of any city, exempted village or local 
school district shall, upon request and 
the payment of a reasonable fee, subject 
to such regulations as may be adopted 
by such board, permit the use of any 
schoolhouse and rooms therein and the 
grounds and other property under its 
control, when not in actual use for 
school purposes, for any of the follow- 
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ing purposes: * * * For holding 
educational, religious, civic, social or 
recreational meetings and entertain- 
ments, and for such other purposes as 
may make for the welfare of the coim- 
munity. Such meetings and entertain- 
ments shall be non-exclusive and open 
to the general public. * * *”— 
(House Bill No. 217, constituting the 
recodified Sehool Laws of Ohio, ap- 
proved by the Governor June 15, 1943.) 


OnreGON 


Sec. 35-1138. “There is hereby estab- 
lished a civic center at each and every 
public schoolhouse within the state of 
Oregon, where the citizens of the respec- 
tive public-school districts within the 
said state of Oregon may engage in 
supervised recreational activities. and 
where they may meet and discuss, from 
time to time, as they may desire, any and 
all subjects and questions which in their 
judgment may appertain to the educa- 
tional, political, economic, artistic and 
moral interests of the citizens of the 
respective communities in which they 
may reside; provided, that such use of 
said public schoolhouse and grounds for 
said meetings shall in no wise interfere 
with such use and occupancy of said 
public schoolhouse and grounds as is 
now or hereafter may be required for 
the purposes of said public schools of 
the state of Oregon.” 

Sec. 35-1139. “Lighting, lieating, 
janitor service and the services of a spe- 
cial supervising officer when needed, in 
connection with such use of public 
school buildings and grounds as set 
forth in section 35-1155, shall be pro- 
vided for out of the county or special 
school funds of the respective school 
districts in the same manner and by 
the same authority as such similar serv- 
ices are now provided for. Such use 
of the said schoolhouses, property and 
grounds shall be granted free; pro- 
vided, that in case of entertainments 
where an admission fee is charged, a 
charge may be made for the use of said 
schoolhouses, property and grounds.” 

Sec. 35-1140. “The management, di- 
rection and control of said civic center 
shall be vested in the board of directors 
of the school district. Said board of 
directors shall make all needful rules 
and regulations for conducting said 
civic center meetings and for such rec- 
reational activities as are provided for 
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in section 35-1138; and said board of 
directors may appomt a special super- 
vising officer who shall have charge of 
the grounds, preserve order, protect the 
school property and do all things neces- 
sary in the capacity of a peace officer 
to carry out the provisions and intents 
and purposes in this act.” 


BIENNIAL INDEXES 
AVAILABLE 


INDEXES to Volumes I and II 
of the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1938-40 
and 1940-42 ave now off the press.! 
Copies may be had free (until 
supply is exhausted) by writing 
to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

p> Volume 7 of the Survey is 
made up of the following chap- 
ters: III. Higher Education, 1936— 
40; IV. Educational Legislation, 
1939-40; V. Health Services in 
City Schools; VI. School Hy- 
gene and Physical Edueation;: 
VII. Practices and Concepts Re- 
lating to City Boards of Eduea- 
tion; VIII. Library Service, 
1938-40; IX. The School Plant; 
Trends, Present Situation, and 
Needs; X. Educational Researeh 
Studies of National Scope or Sig- 
nificance. (Chapters I and II 
were not Issued). 

pe Volume I of the Survey con- 
tams the following chapters: I. 
Statistical Summary of Educa- 
tion, 1939-40; IT. Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education, 1941-42; ITI. 
Statistics of State School Systems, 
1939-40 and 1941-42; IV. Statis- 
tics of Higher Education, 1939-40 
and 1941-42; V. Statistics of Spe- 
cial Schools and Classes for Ex- 
ceptional Children, 1939-40; VI. 
College and University Library 
Statistics, 1939-40: VII. Statis- 
tics of City School Systenis, 1939 
40 and 1941-42: VIII. Statistics of 
Public-School Libraries, 1941-42; 
IX. Statistics of Nonpublic Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. 
1940-41. 


1Publication of the Biennial Survey was 
postponed during the war years. 


Src. 35-L141. “The provisions of this 
act shall not be mandatory upon the 
board of directors of any school district, 
in respect to their authority and right 
to exercise discretionary powers as to 
refusal of the use of such schoolhouse 
for any such purpose, or purposes; but 
whenever in their judgment it seems in- 
advisable to pernut the use of such 
schoolhiouse for the purpose requested, 
the board shall have the power and au- 
thority to refuse the use of such school- 
house for any of the purposes men- 
tioned in this acl. —( Ore gon School 
Laws, 1937; including 1939 School Law 
Supplement.) 


Wisconsin 

Sue. 43.50. “(1) Boards of school di- 
rectors in cities of the first, second or 
third class may, on their own initiative, 
and shall, upon petition as provided in 
subsection (2), establish and maintain 
for children and adult persons, in the 
school buildings and on the school 
evounds under the custody and manage- 
ment of such boards, evening schools, 
vacation schools. reading rooms, library 
stations. debating clubs, gymnasiums, 
public playgrounds, public baths and 
similar activities and accommodations 
to be determined by such boards, with- 
out charge to the residents of such cit- 
jes; and may cooperate, by agreement, 
with other 
having the custody and management 
in such cities of public parks, libraries, 
museums and pubhie buildings and 
grounds of whatever sort, to provide 
the equipment, supervision, instruction 
and oversight necessary to carry on such 
public educational and recreational ac- 
tivities and upon such other buildings 
and grounds. 

“(2) Upon the filing of a petition 
with the city clerk, signed by not less 
than ten per cent of the number of vot- 
ers voting at the last school or other 
elections in such city, the question of 
exercising the powers granted for any 
of the purposes specified in subsection 
(1) shall be submitted to the electors 
of the school district at the next elec- 
tion of any sort held therein, and if a 
majority of the votes cast upon such 
question shall be in the affirmative, the 
board of school directors shall exercise 
said powers in accordance with said 
petition, pursuant to this section. 


colmmissioners or boards 


(Turn to page 24 


Strengthening American Education 
Urged in Annual Report 


A Review by William H. Morris, Assistant Editor 


Full Report Available 


The Annual Report of the United 
States Office of Education for the fiscal 
year 1947 may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton: 25,.D. GC. for 20°eents. 


POSITIVE program for strength- 

ening of American education, says 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, in the 7947 Annual 
Report of the Office of Education (just 
off the press), is a contribution of first- 
rate importance toward the develop- 
ment of national security and unity. 
Such a program, says the Commis- 
sioner further, “cannot be solely the 
responsibility of the several individual 
States.” It is also a national concern 
and imphes national responsibility. 

In carrying out national responsi- 
bility for strengthening education, Dr. 
Studebaker made three recommenda- 
tions. He named: Federal aid to edu- 
cation; Federal scholarships; and ex- 
pansion of the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The Commissioner points out that 
the cost of Federal aid to education 
would be trifling compared with the 
Nation’s loss in wasted human talent 
for the lack of universally strong 
schools. Federal scholarships he urged 
as a means of making, in the words of 
the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Training, “advanced 
schooling the privilege of all who can 
qualify for it by their own merit.” 
Scholarships will help make up for 
war-incurred shortages in trained 
scientists and other professional per- 
sonnel. On the third recommendation, 
the Commissioner says that in spite of 
encouraging support given the Office re- 
cently, it still is inadequately staffed to 
carry out its statutory mandate, or “to 
meet the proper service expectancies of 
the schools and colleges of the Nation.” 
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The Commissioner also recommends 
“the closest scrutiny” of the distribu- 
tion of Federal educational functions 
among various Government agencies. 

Following the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations in the introduction, the re- 
port describes the accomplishments of 
the eight operating divisions and of two 
temporary programs of the Office. 
They are summarized as follows: 


““School’s in Session”’ 


“Nothing dramatic happened in ele- 
mentary education during the year— 
except—the schools stayed open and 
continued to serve more than 20 million 
children.” That fact, stated in the 
section on Elementary Education, is a 
real accomplishment in light of condi- 
tions facing education, which became so 
critical during the year 1946-47. 

In cooperation with the Elementary 
Education Division, a number of Na- 
tion-wide educational associations con- 
vened during the year. The Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Elementary 
Education plans to publish the reports 
of its six committees. The Conference 
of State Directors and Supervisors of 
Special Education plans to analyze 
current State legislation in this field. 
Especially notable was the Leadership 
Conference called by the Division in 
June 1947, to consider unmet needs of 
children. The conference group 
pointed up two main problems: The 
need for school staffs to develop com- 
mon purposes and the need for the pub- 
lic to understand elementary school pro- 
grams. The group recommended in- 
vestigations aimed at filling in existing 
gaps in current knowledge of the 
growth problems—mental, physical, 
social, and emotional—of boys and girls. 

Publications prepared by the Divi- 
sion during the year are: Schools for 
Children under Six, Camping and Out- 
door Education in the School Program, 
Schools Count in Country Life, Science 
in the Elementary School, and Health 
Education in the Elementary School 


(the last two as reprints from Scioo1 
Lirr). In addition to these printed 
publications, the Division prepared two 
series of mimeographed circulars, #du- 
cation Briefs and Selected References, 
The Elementary Division carried on 
a broad program of consultative activi- 
ties with other Government bureaus 
and agencies, with many State and local 
school systems, and with United States 
officials in other countries, especially in 
Germany and Austria, in cooperation 
with the War and State Departments. 


Education for Life Adjustment 


In spite of our extensive secondary 
education program, the United States 
still falls short of providing equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all youth. At 
no time have more than 73 percent of 
the persons of secondary school age 
attended school. For many who do 
attend, the offerings are calculated 
neither to challenge their interest nor 
to meet their needs. Evidence of this 
fact has mounted since the end of the 
war. 

The traditional curriculum that long 
has served college-bound youth or those 
entering the relatively few skilled 
trades is not appropriate to the multi- 
tude of youth who will go into numerous 
unskilled occupations. The need for a 
solution to this problem was recognized 
in the Prosser Resolution in 1945. The 
Office of Education is implementing the 
Resolution through the joint efforts of 
the Divisions of Secondary and Voca- 
tional Education. The chief result of 
the conferences held during the year 
on this subject is a plan for an action 
program. To provide continuing re- 
sponsibility on the whole program, the 


conferences called on the U. S. Commis- - 


sioner to appoint a Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth.t 
Pubheations of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Division completed during the 
year include: School and Work Pro- 
grams, a study of the experiences in this 
field of 136 school systems; Cooperative 
Planning—the Key to Improved Organ- 
ization of Small High Schools, a set of 
suggestions for administering school 
programs so as to obtain maximum efli- 
ciency from staff and physical re- 
sources; and State Administration of 
School Health Physical Education and 


1 Such a commission has been appointed. 
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Recreation, a study of State administra- 
tive changes in this field made since 1940 
by legislation or regulation. 

Consultative activities of the Second- 
ary Division inclide: Assistance to the 
Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many in the curricular development in 
postwar German education ; representa- 
tion at the Second Pan American Con- 
gress of Physical Education in Mexico 
City; service to State associations, city 
systems, universities, and subject matter 
organizations; and participation on 
Government inter-agency committees, 
such as that which studied the prob- 
lems of migratory labor including the 
aspects of education and health. 

The Advisory Committee on Second- 
ary Education. composed of national 
leaders in the field. made several specific 
recommendations concerning the re- 
cruitment and training of teachers. 
They included a campaign to interest 
young people in teaching and prepara- 
tion of material for local school boards 
on obtaining and holding good teachers. 


Vocational Legislation 


The vear was especially marked for 
vocational education by the passage of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946 
(George-Barden Act). Public Law 586. 
79th Congress, approved by the Presi- 
dent on Angust 1, 1946. This Act 
amends and supersedes the George-Deen 
Act of June 8, 1936. 

Passage of the new Act made revi- 
sion of Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 1, Statement of Policies for the 
Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion particularly urgent. This work 
was near completion at the end of the 
year. 

Under reorganization of the Voca- 
tional Division, announced late in 1946, 
the Division is operating with three 
new branches: State Plans Operations, 
Program Planning Operations, and 
Field Service Operations, and the five 
facilitating services—Agriculture. 
Business, Home Economics, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, and 
Trade and Industry. 

Vocational Division’s Agricultural 
Education Service carried on projects 
in the following areas: Institutional- 
on-farm training of veterans in coop- 
eration with Veterans’ Admimistration ; 
improvement of instruction in teacher- 
training institutions in cooperation 
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with the Negro Land-Grant College 
Association ; food conservation; promo- 
tion of local advisory councils; and 
development of rural youth leadership 
through the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and the New Farmers of America. 
In October 1946, the Future Farmers 
held their Victory Convention, at- 
tended by 12,550 boys. 

The Business Education Service 
directed its attention to organizing in- 
to one integrated prograin the adminis- 
tration of all phases of business edu- 
cation—distributive, office, managerial, 
and professional. ‘This is a problem 
of developing a total, long-range, and 
balanced program providing for both 
economic literacy and vocational effi- 
ciency. 

Under authority of Federal legista- 
tion, this Service carried on coopera- 
tive activity of various types with trade 
associations and other large represen- 
tative business groups. 

The Business Education Service co- 
operated with related educational asso- 
clations in a number of ways: Collabora- 
tion in the preparation of the 1947 
Business Education Yearbook ; study of 
areas in business education in which 
research investigations are inadequate: 
and planning with universities to direct 
the preparation of graduate theses into 
areas so as to meet educational needs. 
The Service also participated in college 
summer sessions, workshops, and special 
conferences especially directed toward 
the improvement of teacher education, 

The Home Economics Education 
Service, in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, made a 
study of the factors affecting the supply 
of home economics teachers (results 
still unpublished at end of year). Mem- 
bers of the staff also assisted with con- 
ferences on curriculum development 
sponsored by the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. ‘Two 
major conferences of this sort were held 
during the year on teaching of family 
relations, and of clothing and textiles. 
Other activities carried on by this Serv- 
ice are: Survey of college practices in 
the acceptance of credits for high school 
homemaking conrses; promotion of 
better home and family living through 
the Future Homemakers of America 
(cosponsored by the American Home 
Economics Association) and New 
Homemakers of America; revision of 


an Office publication titled Space and 
Equipment for Homemaking Education 
to incorporate new trends in arranging 
and equipping homemaking depart- 
ments; and publication of /lomemaking 
Education in Secondary Schools of the 
United States. 

The Trade and Industrial Education 
Service cooperated with staffs of a num- 
ber of State boards for vocational edu- 
cation in collecting information for the 
supplementary instruction of appren- 
tices and on-the-job trainees. A par- 
ticular project in this connection was 
the development, in cooperation with 
five State boards for vocational educa- 
tion. of related materials for apprentice- 
ship in six railroad shop crafts of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. This material 
is being used in 11 States served by that 
system. ‘This Service also worked in 
these areas: Traimimg for public serv- 
ice occupations, with special emphasis 
on firemen’s training; prblication of 
Practical Nursing, an analysis of that 
occupation, with suggestions for the or- 
ganization of training programs; and 
a study of functions in the operation of 
local programs of industrial education. 

The Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service experienced increased 
demand for assistance in the develop- 
ment of guidance work throughout the 
country. The Service gave particular 
emphasis during the year to three 
phases of its work: Training guid- 
ance evaluating guidance 
services; and developing guidance tech- 
niques. Under the first heading, for 
example, the Service assisted im the 
training of counselors in three States, 
Connecticut, Georgia, and North Caro- 
lina; under the second, a study was is- 
sued reporting research into the ltera- 
ture in the field; under the third, the 
Service conducted a series of workshops 
in guidance testing in Wisconsin. Guide 
to Occupational Choice and Training 
was published during the year. 


workers; 


College Enrollment 

With an estimated 2,079,000 students 
in attendance in the fall of 1946, enroll- 
ment in higher education institutions 
experienced the greatest numerical in- 
crease over the previous year ever 
recorded. Financial support also 
reached an all-time high, with expendi- 
tures for “educational and general” 
purposes in 1946-47 of shghtly over 1 


billion dollars. Veterans taking ad- 
vantage of Federal educational benefits 
accounted for a large part of the enroll- 
ment increase. More than half the col- 
lege cnro}lment in the fall of 1946 were 
veterans. .\ number of studies showed 
that veterans maintained grades in most 
cases above the averages for the full 
student bodies . 

The increased student population 
created an especially difficult problem in 
shortage of plant space. This was 
eased temporarily through the transfer 
of surplus war properties. The short- 
age of qualified faculty members is not 
so easily solved. It has been met only 
temporarily by the carrying of heavy 
teaching loads by already overburdened 
faculty members, 

A poll conducted by the Higher Edu- 
cation Division showed that about SO 
percent of the respondents felt that all 
qualified students in their States were 
able to enter college in 1946-47, but in 
certain States it was clear that con- 
siderable numbers were not able to do 
So. 

The Division has a particularly close 
relationship with land-grant institu- 
tions masmuch as Federal funds are 
administered by the Office of Eduea- 
tion. The 69 land-grant institutions 
enrolled nearly 810,000 students in 
1945-46, a 6O-percent increase over the 
previous year, and had income for gen- 
eral and educational purposes of about 
$278,000,000, a slight decrease from 
the previous year. During the year the 
Division started a survey of curricu- 
lums of less-than-degree-length in land- 
grant institutions and helped plan a 
project for improving agricultural in- 
struction in the Negro imstitutions. 
The latter is under the general direc- 
tion of the Conference of Presidents 
of Negro Land-Grant Colleges and is 
financed by a grant from the General 
Education Board. 

Financed in part by the Carnegie 
Corporation, a project for the prepara- 
tion of material and personnel for the 
education of Negro adult illiterates 
completed its first year; and the Cor- 
poration made another grant for a 
second year. Six institutions of higher 
education are cooperating in this 
project. 

Other work of the Division of Higher 
Kducation during the year includes: 
Survey of the administration of faculty 
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salaries, with data received from 650 
institutions; collaboration with the 
American Association of Dental 
Schools in a study of dental curriculum 
and dental teaching; preparation of 
the Educational Directory, Part 3, Col- 
leges and Universities, published an- 
nually by the Federal Office: continu- 
ance of the clearinghouse function on 
information concerning engineering 
and technical education, especially on 
enrollment in engineering colleges: and 
rendering advisory services to individ- 
uals, institutions, and organizations, 
including participation in a survey of 
public higher education in Florida. 


International Educational Relations 


With the resumption of the influx of 
students from foreign countries, the 
Division of International Educational 
Relations was called on to evaluate more 
than 2,600 foreign academic transcripts. 
This is 800 more than the previous year 
and ivolved translations from 26 
languages. 

On academic exchange programs, 
more than 225 foreign educational per- 
sonnel were the direct responsibility of 
the Division and were assigned to in- 
stitutions in nearly every State. 

Visiting educators and students par- 
ticipated in the following programs: 
Buenos Aires Convention for the Pro- 
motion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations, Teacher Trainees from the 
Other American Republics, Travel and 
Maintenance Grants to United States 
Students for Study in Latin America, 
Visiting Teachers of English from 
Other American Republics. Spanish 
Language Seminar for United States 
Teachers of Spanish, Interchange of 
Teachers Between the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and the Inter- 
change of Teachers Between Canada 
and the United States. 

Thirty graduate students from 14 
American Republics came to the United 
States, under the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention, and were placed in 26 colleges. 
Twenty-three teachers of English came 
from 12 American Republics on 3 
months’ scholarships for intensive 
training in the teaching of English. 
Eighty-five teachers attended the 
Spanish Language Seminar for United 
States Teachers of Spanish held in 
Mexico City. Seventy-four British 
teachers were exchanged on the ele- 


mentary and secondary levels with 74 
from the United States; and plans were 
made to increase the number to 125 
from each country for 1947-48. The 
Division also assisted United States 
teachers in obtaining teaching positions 
in other countries. 

The Division made available on a 
loan basis 20 different packets of ma- 
terial on various inter-American topics. 
Tt also has available for loan 1,500 koda- 
chrome slides on life in other American 
Republics. More than 700 requests were 
received monthly for packets or slides. 
In addition, over 3,000 packets of free 
materials were distributed. The Divi- 
sion made arrangements by which 
nearly 22.000 letters from abroad were 
answered by students in this country. 
This program is known as Pen Pals, 
correspondence initiated by the U. 8S. 
Department of State between young 
people of foreign countries and those of 
the United States. 

The Division also continued the prep- 
aration of basic studies on education in 
other American Republics which it be- 
gan in 1943. During the year studies of 
education in Coluinbia, Costa Rica, and 
Peru were published; studies on Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, El] Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, and Nicaragua were 
sent to press: manuscripts on Haiti, 
Panama, and Venezuela were com- 
pleted; and a study on Bolivia was in 
preparation. 


School Administration 


The study and promotion of im- 
proved practices in school administra- 
tion has benefited especially from the 
relationship between the Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Members 
of the Division of School Administra- 
tion act as consultants to the Council’s 
Study Commission. During the past 
year the Study Cominission and the Di- 
vision of School Administration jointly 
planned two major projects: A 3-year 
study on the organization, functions, 
and services of State departments of 
education and a 5-year study of the 
record and reporting systems of schools, 
involving coordination of local, State, 
and Federal systems. 

With consultative service from the 
Office of Education, the Study Commis- 
sion undertook a program of research 
and study of the development of general 
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policies and principles for (a) voca- 
tional education, (0) teacher education, 
(ec) veterans education, (¢@) guidance, 
and (e) education of exceptional 
children. 

At the request of some of the Fed- 
eral agencies concerned. the Office of 
Education held nine work conferences 
to formulate a satisfactory plan for the 
education of children on Federal Res- 
ervations. Proposals for the solution 
of the problem were incorporated by 
Members of Congress in bills intro- 
duced in the Eightieth Congress. 

An estimated 6 to 8 billion dollars. 
according to a recent survey of the 
Division of School Administration, is 
required to provide urgently needed 
school plant facilities for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
United States. The Division carried 
on the following activities: Assistance 
in the preparation of Guide for Plan- 
ning School Plants, published by the 
National Council of Schoolhouse Con- 
struction; preparation of a study titled 
School Plant Safety; preparation of a 
bibhography on school] plants: and par- 
ticipation in 16 regional conferences 
on school housing attended by over 
5,100 educational officials. 

Financing school services 1s another 
problem which has become increasingly 
complex in recent years. As one part 
of the effort to meet the need by school 
administrators on this problem. the 
Division published a bulletin titled 7°7- 
nancing Public Education—General 
Features of a Satisfactory State Plan. 
Studies of six individual States also 
were completed during the year. 

The safe and efficient transportation 
of 5 million school children costs more 
than 130 million dollars annually; and 
evidence points to increases in the years 
ahead both in numbers of pupils and 
in costs. Relating to State programs 
of pupil transportation, the Division of 
School Administration during the year 
carried on the following activities: 
Preparation of a bulletin, School Bus 
Maintenance; participation in two 
State department of education work- 
shops on pupil transportation; jJoimtly 
with the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, prepara- 
tion and publication of a bulletin, /n- 
surance in Pupil Transportation; and 
surveys of pupil transportation of two 
counties im Florida. 
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In the field of school legislation, the 
Division carried on these aetivities: 
Participation in conferences called by 
the Departinent of Justice and the 
Council of State Governments to 
develop mode] legislation for the ad- 
mnustration of the school lunch pro- 
grain; assistance to State school officials 
in survey of State legislation affecting 
the education of handicapped children ; 
research programs in schoo] legislation 
of Federal and State governments and 
1 its interpretation. 

At the request of the chief State 
school officer in Rhode Island, the Divi- 
sion surveyed the existing organization 
in that State and prepared a report en- 
titled Ziproving Education in Rhode 
Island. Request for a similar survey 
was received from Missouri and begun 
m June 1947, 


Veterans Educational Facilities 
Program 


Under Public Law 697, 79th Congress 
(Mead bill). the Office of Education 
Was required to pass upon statements of 
justification for schools and colleges to 
obtain surplus Federal properties in 
order to provide educational facilities 
for veterans. This work was carried out 
by the Office on a decentralized basis. 
By June 30, 1947, 1650 institutions had 
submitted statements of justification. 
The Othee of Education approved re- 
qnests for 20,500,000 square feet of space 
of which the Federal Works Agency 
agreed to provide 13,500,000 square feet. 
The 1650 institutions also had filed re- 
quests for equipment valued at S200.- 
000,000, of which about 10 percent was 
granted outright for veterans’ purposes. 
Institutions submitted purchase orders 
for an additional $18,000,000 worth of 
equipment, which was supplied at 95 
percent discount off fair value. 


Surplus Property Program 

The Surplus Property Utilization 
Program provided professional services 
to War Assets Administration, Army, 
Navy. and 48 State educational agencies 
in the disposal of federally owned sur- 
plus and donable property, both real 
and personal, to both public tax-sup- 
ported and = private nonprofit tax- 
exempt educational institutions of all 
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regulations and procedures to the State 
agencies. It reviewed during the year 
about S00 applications for real property. 
It allocated to States and to nistitutions 
donable Army and Navy surplus prop- 
erty valued at $150,000,000, 


Library, Statistics, Publications 


The Division of Central Services i- 
cludes the Office Library, Research and 
Statistical Service, Information and 
Publications Service, and AAdministra- 
tive Management and Services, 

The Library during the year added 
11,000 books, 10,000 single issues of 
periodicals, and 700 textbooks, bringing 
its total collection on July 1, 1947. to 
about 338,000 volumes. The Library 
had on that date nearly 7,000 theses from 
7S institutions of higher learning. 

The Research and Statistical Service 
completed a Nation-wide survey of col- 
lege and university enrollments in addi- 
tion to the usual statistical studies of 
State and city school systems, land- 
grant institutions, and expenditures in 
city schools, 

The Information and Publications 
Service was active in implementing the 
recommendations of the Citizens Fed- 
eral Committee on Edueation, which 
acts in an advisory relationship to the 
Office and consists of members selected 
by various groups representative of 
broad segments i American life. 
Fifty-three publications came off the 
press during the year, including bulle- 
tins and leaflets describing research 
findings. 

The section of Administrative Man- 
agement and Services performed func- 
tions dealing with budget, fiscal serv- 
ices, personnel, mails and files. and 
related matters. 


Auxiliary Services 


The Division of Auxiliary Services 
consists of the following sections: Vis- 
ual Aids to Education, Services to Li- 
braries. and Educational Uses of Radio. 

The Visual Aids to Education Sec- 
tion completed its first full year of 
operation on a permanent peacetime 
basis. During the fiscal year, 1.744 
films and 9,522 filmstrips, produced dur- 
ing the war but having a direct appli- 
cation to peacetime problems of voca- 
tional training, were sold. Both films 
and filmstrips were sold through a 


il 


commercial distributor on a contract 
basis with the U. 8. Treasury Depart- 
About 75.000 catalogs and 110,- 
000 mailings of specialized lists of titles 
were sent to schools. 

The Services to Library Section com- 
pleted a statistical study of 6,000 public 
library systems for the fiscal year 1945; 
assisted in the establishment of a pro- 
gram of school library supervision in 


ment. 


South Carolina, and participated at 
various national, regional, and State 
conferences of library leaders in devel- 
oping procedures for the in-service 
training of library personnel. 

The Educational Uses of Radio Sec- 
tion serves as a clearinghouse for de- 
velopments in the production, evalua- 
tion, and use of educational radio 
broadeasts and program recordings. 


Working jointly with the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association of America, the 
Section prepared a second major re- 
port, Hecorders and Recorded-Pro- 
gram Players for Schools. During the 
fiscal year it provided on request the 
following materials: Over 6,000 cata- 
logs, over 45,000 pieces of informa- 
tional materials, and over 47,000 pieces 
of miscellaneous material. 


eje e 
Auxiliaries . . . 
(From page 2) 
planning their own FM broadcast sta- 
tions and in organizing their program 
services. It provides information and 
advice to individual school systems and 
teachers in the selection and use of audio 
equipment and helps answer the im- 


portant question of program selection in * 


situations where schools must choose 
among various stations. 

To help in radio program building, 
the Office maintains a radio script and 
transcription exchange. Here schools 
and colleges may borrow radio scripts 
and transcriptions for in-school or com- 
munity broadcast. Some of these pre- 
pared by the Nation’s leading script 
writers and producers serve as models 
for programming, comparative study, 
and creative work. 

I'M broadcast stations in a special 
educational band (88-92 MC.) have 
either been granted or are in various 
stages of development in nearly 100 lo- 
cations in the country. Some 30 States 
are planning State-wide FM networks. 
Many are beginning either with key sta- 
tions at State university locations or are 
spreading out from large city studios 
where personnel has already been 
trained. 

Booklets covering many phases of 
educational radio are available for dis- 
tribution either through the Federal, 
Radio Education Committee or the 
Office of Education. 


Library Services 


Print continues to be an important 
medium for the communication of in- 
formation, knowledge, and culture. As 
one of the principal organizers of collec- 
tions of the printed word and promoters 
of its use, libraries are valued instru- 
mentalities of formal and informal 
education. 
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The school library is a cooperating 
agency which maintains an active work- 
ing relationship with administrators, 
teachers, parents, and pupils. The ob- 
jectives of the school library are iden- 
tical with those of the school, because 
the function of the library is to further 
the program of the school. The ma- 
terials provided by the school library— 
which sometimes include audio-visual 
aids as well as books and periodicals— 
cover practically all subjects of interest 
and value to pupils and teachers. The 
librarian aims at making these resources 
readily accessible and assisting in the 
teaching process through guidance in 
the use of books and libraries. Reading 
habits, skills, and tastes developed dur- 
ing school years carry over to adult life. 

College and university libraries sup- 
ply the printed materials necessary to 
higher education. These organized re- 
sources of books and related materials 
are essential to instruction and indis- 
pensable in research. Similarly, librar- 
les attached to laboratories and research 
departments of industrial concerns ren- 
der needed service to their scientists 
and technologists. 

Public libraries serve the educational 
needs of the Nation in many ways. 
They reach children, youth, and adults. 
For those who seek to continue their 
educatiom the public library is an agency 
with great potentiality. It aids in the 
purposeful use of leisure, the improve- 
ment of occupational competence, and 
the practice of more intelligent citizen- 
ship. 

Over 30,000 libraries plus numerous 
classroom collections assist in the edu- 
eation of the Nation. The Service to 
Libraries Section of the Auxiliary 
Services Division cooperates with the 
States and organizations working for 
the extension and improvement of li- 
brary facilities and services. 


School and College Health Services 


Programs of health and physical edu- 
cation in American schools largely date 
from 1920. Paralleling the frequent 
assumption by organized education of 
greater responsibility for health in- 
struction and physical education as part 
of the school curriculum is a correlative 
assumption of responsibility for the 
provision of health services by schools 
and colleges. They include medical and 
dental examinations, nursing and nutri- 
tion services, mental hygiene, school 
sanitation, etc.—all designed to prevent 
ul health and physical impairment or 
to bring about the restoration and im- 
provement of health, including both 
physical and mental efficiency, on the 
part of children and youth enrolled in 
schools and colleges. 

The administration of health services 
by schools and colleges has come to be 
recognized as a normal and proper aux- 
iliary function of the educational sys- 
tem in a majority of States and local 
communities. Provisions for medical 
diagnosis and treatment remain the re- 
sponsibilities of parents and of public 
health officials. ‘The line is not always 
easy to draw between those school and 
college health services that are properly 
auxiliary to the major instructional role 
of organized education and those medi- 
cal or other health services which le 
outside the proper province of schools 
and colleges. 

The recently activated Section on Ad- 
ministration of School and College 
Health Services in the Division of Aux- 
iliary Services seeks to aid school and 
college officials desirous of securing in- 
formation covering current practices 
and trends in the organization, admin- 
istration, and improvement of health 
services provided by organized educa- 
tion. 
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Trends in State Department of 
Education Services 


by Nolan D. Pulliam, Specialist 


ITHIN THE PAST two decades 
BPs iticant extensions of, and 
changes in, State department of edu- 
cation services have occurred. The 
early functions performed by these de- 
partments were primarily reportorial, 
hortative, and ministerial in character ; 
but the recent trends have been toward 
provision of a broad range of supervi- 
sory and consultative services to meet 
the recognized needs of public edu- 
cation. 

Complete and accurate statements 
concerning the services which each State 
department of education attempts to 
perform are not readily available. 
However, some indieation of the respon- 
sibilities which a State department 
recognizes may be found in the title or 
oflicial designation of its staff members. 
Schrammel ! used such data as the basis 
for a comparison of State department 
of education functions in 1925 with 
those in 1900. Even though official des- 
ignations of staff members appearing in 
an educational directory do not uni- 
formly represent all of the areas of serv- 
ice provided by a State department, 
they do tend to reflect the judgment of 
those in authority on the relative im- 
portance of those services for which 
staff responsibility is assigned. 

With the foregoing assumptions, the 
following listing of service areas im- 
plied by staff titles is presented. (See 
next column.) 

Certain changes are to be noted in 
the 1947 listing of service areas in com- 
parison with that for 1925. Fifteen of 
those listed for the current year were 
not represented in the 1925 listing. 
They are: Vocational guidance; dis- 
tributive education; administration— 
law, finance; school lunch program; 
school transportation; adult education ; 
supervision, general; veterans’ educa- 
tion; curriculum; public relations; pub- 
lications; business education; instruc- 


1Schrammel, Henry BE. The Organization of 
State Departments of Hducation. Columbus, Ohio 
State University Press, 1926. pp. 66-67. 
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tion; musi¢ supervision; surplus prop- 
entiys 

Services relating to vocational educa- 
tion are now quite generally represented 
among the several States. Aided by 
Federal subsidies, State supervisory po- 
sitions for the several vocational serv- 
ices are more commonly identified with 
State department of education staff du- 
ties than similar supervisory, adminis- 
trative, or consultative service positions 
in relation to general education. 


Frequency rank of certain official desig- 
nations of staff members of State 
departments of education 


1947 1925 
Official designation or service | GS. | & Sa | & 
area nn | gs |) ual gs 
eo a 4 ce ats 
CoRR") Eman (uel 
BSilas' gs/) asa 
=k) o 1) qs 
Zit is ie 
1 2 3 4 5 
Vocationai agriculture. ._------.- 4é 1 36 2 
Vocational home economics_- 45 ll 35 3 
Vocationai trade and industry__-| 43 2) 35 3 
Vocationai rehahiiitation.........| 43 2 14 8 
Director, vocationaleducation_._| 41 3 27 4 
Assistant superintendent - --.---.- 40 4 40 1 
Eiementary education_-_- 32 H] 13 9 
Secondary education ___ 31 6 35 5 
Physical and health educ 30 7 13 9 
Meachericertification=s-=---..-=-- 29 8 25 5 
Vocational guidance .-. 27 9 
Distributive education _-.------ 25 10 
Administration—law, finance _--- 25 ll 
School lunch program ---___------ 22 ll 
Specialieducation-=-----.----..-- 22 11 
School] plant services_-_...------- 19 12 
IRGSCANeNE 222 Jo. oe See e sa soe es 18 13 
Schooi transportation___-_-___--_- 18 13 
Textbook service_......-.--.---. 16 14 
Schoolilibraniess.22-s--22-----22- 15 15 
Adultieducation: .--2-=---------- 14 16 
Negro education.........---.---- 14 16 
Supervision, gencral___------.--- 14 ial ee | ee a 
Vetcerans;education= 22.2 -- = 14 ie peepee a |e tie 
Gurren messes ease aes = 13 17h eee | ae 
Statistics seas seen = =e ee eeoea ss 11 18 21 7 
Teacher retirement --_._.-.------- 10 19 4 12 
Publicirelations2.2 22+ == ----=--- 10 TO) |esoese|2- cen. 
Publications: s22 ae see ee ae 10 TOU bees he oat 2 
Business education...-..._------- 10 19; Beech | eres 
Instructionse222--.2-cessesee 2-52 10 LOH Seen bees 
IS (OR ae See ae 10 1Os|peeeen eco 
Rurelischools. .. .2s-22-2esccs kee 10 19 27 4 
Attendance, child welfare, and 
chiidlaccounting.--...-= =22---: 9 20 7 11 
Surplus property -...-..-.------.- 9 bi I Bee Peal | 
Bxtensi0tiie2scess<s--+--ssae5--5 5 9 20 fees ae 
Chieficlenketce--2-5--20-- 2222 Ophsence 22 6 
Teacher education_....-.------- | ee 9 10 
Americanization service--------- ts} | Eee 7 | 11 
Totalnumberottitiesses-sc. ay)  SOifscoa--|2=2-5-9b 22. =~ 
Range—Num ber of States ihav- 
ingisimilar titles» =-2-------.- 5-45 }_.__-- 23612... 
Median—Number of States 
having similar tities...__ ae 25 |).-=-- pa! 4) age, Se 


1 Federal Security Agency, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Educational Directory, Part 1, Federal and State School 
Officers, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1947. p. 7~34. 

1 Based on number of States in which title or official 
designatlon appears. 

3 Schrammel, op. cit., p. 66-67. 


Aside from staff positions eligible for 
Federal subsidy, it will be noted that 
the supervisory position in general edu- 
cation which is most frequently repre- 
seuted in the current listing is that of 
assistant superintendent. In some 
States this general adninistrative title 
is followed by a limiting designation 
indicating such duties as “in charge of 
elementary education” or by an added 
specific function such as “and director 
of secondary education.” In the absence 
of any specific designation it may be as- 
sumed that the assistant superintendent 
is charged with general administrative 
and supervisory responsibilities com- 
parable to those of the chief State school 
officer. 

Tnstructional responsibilities other 
than vocational which are most fre- 
quently represented in the 1947 listing 
are those related to elementary educa- 
tion, secondary education, physical and 
health education, and special education. 
All of these service areas are now rep- 
resented in more than 22 States. Each 
of these service areas is now represented 
ina greater number of States than it was 
in 1925, with the single exception of sec- 
ondary education which now appears 
somewhat less frequently than in the 
earlier listing. In 1947, 19 more States 
provided for elementary school super- 
vision than in 1925. 


Some Newer Service Areas 


Some of the newer service areas have 
grown out of the immediate needs of the 
times. Among these are veterans’ edu- 
cation and surplus property which are 
temporary. Of similarly recent origin 
is the school-lunch program which, how- 
ever, shows promise of becoming a con- 
tinuing responsibility of State depart- 
ments of education. 

A growing recognition of the State 
education department’s responsibility 
for leadership in the organization of 
materials of instruction may be assumed 
from the assignment of staff responsi- 
bility in this field in 13 States. 

In response to the current emphasis 
upon keeping the public accurately in- 
formed on educational matters, 10 
States have assigned to staff members 
titles relating to such responsibility. 
Doubtless most State departments as- 
sign some responsibility to one or more 
staff members for public-relations serv- 
ices which are not reflected in their titles. 
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In general a greater degree of uni- 
formity among the several States in the 
assignment of staff responsibility is to 
be observed in the 1947 list than in the 
1925. Fifteen different service areas 
Were common to 20 or more States in 
1947, while only 10 were common to that 
number of States i 1925. Similarly, 
38 service areas were common to 10 or 
more States in 1947, whereas only 13 
were common to 10 or more States mn 
1925. 

This analysis of service areas reveals 
a significant increase within the past two 
decades in the variety of services which 
State departments of education offer. 


Although only the 36 titles common to 
9 or more States are presented in this 
tabulation, more than 100 different serv- 
ice areas are reflected in the official des- 
ignations included in the current direc- 
tory. The degree of diversity m the 
services which these staff members ren- 
der may well represent desirable adap- 
tations to the peculiar needs of the sev- 
eral State school systems. At the same 
time the recurring frequency with which 
certain service areas are represented in 
the several State departments is indi- 
cative of a considerable degree of agree- 
ment concerning those services which 
are deemed most essential. 


Physical Education in the World Today 


by Frank S. Stafford, Specialist for Health Education, Physical Education 
and Athletics, and Galen Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education 


IE UNITED STATES Govern- 

meut received two invitations to par- 
ticipate in international conferences on 
physical education during the past year 
and a half. The first of these was the 
Second Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education held in the Palace 
of Fine Arts, Mexico City, October 1- 
15, 1946. This was called to fulfill the 
resolution of the First Congress held in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 19-31, 
1943. The invitations for the Second 
Congress were extended by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of Mexico to 
the other republics of the Americas. 
Nineteen nations accepted and named 
official and special delegations—the lat- 
ter representing institutions (colleges 
and universities) and associations of 
physical education teachers. The ofhi- 
cial delegates named by the United 
States were Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Ben W. Miller, Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, and Julio E. 
Monagas, Director of Sports of Puerto 
Rico. 

The second invitation to participate 
in an international conference was re- 
ceived from the International Bureau of 
Education and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Each nation was invited to 
send a delegation of from one to three 
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members to the Tenth International 
Conference on Public Edueation held in 
the Palais Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland, 
from July 14 through July 19, 1947, 
The Department of State asked the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, to nominate the delegates. 
Howard E. Wilson, Assistant Director 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, and Galen Jones, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
vation, U. S. Office of Education, were 
approved and the latter was designated 
as chairman of the United States dele- 
gation, 


Pan American Congress 


The first Pan American Congress of 
Physical Education created the Perma- 
nent Secretariat of the Pan American 
Congress of Physical Education. In 
the resolution establishing this Perma- 
nent Secretariat, the delegates set forth 
the following: The delegates of the na- 
tions here represented have agreed to 
consider the Pan American Congress as 
an Institution of permanent character, 
for the purpose of keeping alive the ex- 
change of materials, information, and 
personnel, and of collaborating with 
governments and educational institu- 
tions in the American Republics in the 
coordination of activities in this field of 
total education of the people. 


Consequently, the official members 
unanimously resolve to establish the 
Permanent Secretariat of the Pan 
American Congress of Physical Educa- 
tion, Which should contribute to the 
achievement of the aims of this Con- 
gress as mentioned m the preceding par- 
agraph including the promotion, at in- 
tervals, of its meetings and the prepara- 
tion of these meetings in the afore- 
stated periods. 

The second Pan American Congress 
studied many prepared papers which 
presented problems specific to the pro- 
gram in the Americas. An Organizing 
Committee was appointed to set up an 
agenda, and this committee grouped the 
problems submitted under the follow- 
ing five general headings: (1) Educa- 
tional Principles and Methodology of 
Physical Education; (2) Biology, Med- 
icine, and Science Applied to Physical 
Education; (3) Organization of Physi- 
cal Education; (4) Educational Policy 
and Sociology, Pan Americanism, 
Teachers of Physical Education; and 
(5) Technical Sports and Sports for 
Free Time. 

Tn addition to the creation of a better 
understanding of the programs and 
problems of each nation, two specific 
outcomes of this meeting are of particu- 
lar significance and merit special atten- 
tion. One of these was the establish- 
ment of a Directive Committee of the 
Pan American Institute to give con- 
tinuity and implementation to the work 
of the Congress. A constitution and 
bylaws were drafted for the Institute, 
and the following persons were named 
as Pan American Directive Committee 
of the Pan American Institute of Phy- 
sical Education: Director, C. H. Me- 
Cloy, United States of America; Repre- 
sentatives of North America—Frank S. 
Stafford, United States of America, and 
Ruben Lopez Hinojosa, United States 
of Mexico; Representatives of Central 
America—Luis Beltran Gomez, Hon- 
duras, and Delio Gonzalez, Cuba; Rep- 
resentatives of South America—Luis 
Bisquertt Susarte, Chile, and Joao Bar- 
bosa Leite, Brazil. 

The second major outcome was the 
formulation of the following Declara- 
tion of Principles of Pan American 
Physical Education which was denomi- 
nated The Declaration of Mexico: 


1. Physical education in America is 
a factor which contributes to the reaf- 
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firmation of the unity of the continent, 
and raises the biological and moral po- 
tential of our countries. 


2, Physical education must reach be- 
yond the school to the end that it may 
assume a social and human dimension 
which will influence the imdividual 
throughout his entire life. 


The foregoing principle takes for 
granted: 


(a) That it is the obligation of the State to 
guarantee that the child will be born un- 
der physical and social conditions which 
will assure him of a normal life, and that 
his childhood will be spent in joyful ane 
happy environment in which he will have 
all the elements necessary for his phys- 
ical, aesthetic, and psychic development. 


(b) That the sehool must guarantee the 
growth of bivlogical and moral potential- 
ities, as well as the physical development 
of the child and youth for his future ae- 
tivity as a productive element in peace 
and in the face of agression, as a powerful 
guarantee of continental defense, 


(ce) That the State must continue the work of 
physical education in the postschool pe- 
riod, keeping it in the reach of the people 
either by its own action or through State 
aid to private initiative, insuring to every- 
one, botli men aud women, the possibility 
and the means of participation, not in the 
capacity of spectators, but as actual par- 
ticipants. Only through scientific appli- 
eation to the great masses of the popula- 
tion can physical education exereise its 
beneficent influence on the whole people. 


The first step in the realization of 
fhe work of Pan American Physical 
Education lies in the proper training of 
the experts who are to direct and teach 
it. The physical education program of 
a nation has a direct relatiouship with 
the efficiency of its teachers, and its 
value in the program of general ednca- 
tion is intimately bound to the technical 
and scientific training of its specialized 
personnel. 


4, Taking into account the important 
values of physical education in school 
work, and the special characteristics 
which distinguish it from the body of 
other school subjects, the teachersshowd 
be trained in special institutes or schools 
of university level, with the independ- 
ence necessary for the organization of 
studies in keeping with their own teach- 
ing staff. 


The peculiar conditions of the 
a ‘an republics as regards race, his- 
torical development, language. culture, 
and social reality, demands the estab- 
lishment in the physical education pro- 
gram of a unity of biological, technical, 
and social doctrine. 


Unity of biological doctrine means that all 
physico-educational techniques should be sub- 
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ordinated to the anatomical, functional, aud 
psychie study of the human organism, it being 
remembered that physical education is subject 
to continued revision aeceording to the ad- 
vances made in the field of biological sciences 
through experimentation, 

Unity of teehnical doctrine that 
formative physical activities should be made 
the foundation of all physical education work. 
They should be graduated according to the 
age and sex of the individual, and tend to 
produce the harmonious development of the 
individual as a whole, 

Unity ot social doetrine implies the basic 
idea of establishing unrestricted physical edu- 
eation for the masses, centering the action on 
the secheol and proletarian masses, all subject 
to didactie and organie techniques in keeping 
with the social reality. 


Ineans 


. The concept of continental unity 
and power should strengthen in the peo- 
ples of our hemisphere the basic idea 
that each individual is a unit of human 
capital which ought to be potentially 
increased in he: alth, vigor, and capacity 
for his contribution to the economic and 
moral progress of the peoples. 

7. Physical education is an essential 
factor in the total democratization of 
America, a fertile field of brotherhood 
for all, regardless of race, color, sex, 
creed, or social position. 


International Bureau of Education 


The Tenth International Conference 
on Pubhe Education convened in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, July 14-19, 1947. 
Representatives from 42 countries and 
observers from the United Nations, the 
International Labour Office, and the 
World Health Organization were in at- 
tendance. The agenda of the confer- 
elce was prepared by a jomt committee 
of UNESCO and the International Bu- 
reau of Edueation. It included four 
items of major importance: (1) Con- 
cise reports from the Ministries of Mdu- 

‘ation on educational movements dur- 
ing the school year, 1946-47; (2) gra- 
tuity of school supphes; (3) physical 
education in secondary schools; and (4) 
a teacher’s charter. The negate nal 
Bureau a Education had conducted 
studies on the free provision of school 
supplies and on physical education in 
secondary schools which — supplied 
needed background material for the de- 
velopment of draft recommendations. 
The study on pliysical education was 
published in French and was available 
to the delegates under the title of 
L’Education Physique Dans L’Enscign- 
ment Necondaire. This study was com- 
piled from reports which had been 


secured from 89 countries by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Educatiou. 

The discussion centered on several 
points, such as the questions of special 
courses for pupils exempted from regu- 
lar physical education; interschool and 
international sports cortuone as a 
meaus of reconcihation and of under- 
standing between individuals and be- 
tween peoples; the organization of med- 
ical supervision of physical education; 
the establishment of accident insurance 
for pupils and teachers; and the situa- 
tion of physical education instructors in 
relation to that of their colleagues. 

The discussions of these problems cul- 
nunated in Draft Recommendation No. 
22, which was directed to the Ministries 
of Education for action. The text of 
tlis recommendation follows : 


The Tnternational Conference on 
Publie Edneation convened at Geneva 


by the United Nations Edueational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization und 
the International Bureau of Education, 
and being assembled ow 14th July for its 
tenth session, adopts on the nineteenth 
of July. nineteen hundred and forty- 
seven, the following recommendations : 


The Conference 


Considering that pliysical education 
should play an important role at all 
stages of education ; 

That it is essential that adolescents 
should find in the school the possibility 
not only of intellectual development 
but also of physical training to round 
out their education and to enable them 
to develop harmoniously ; 

That physical education has for the 
development of human beings a_ real 

value which is not merely phy sical but 
also moral and social; 

Submits to the Ministries of Educa- 
tion in the various countries the follow- 
ne recommendations : 


Physical edueation should be com- 
mies y in all classes of the secondary 
sehool, whatever the type of school to 
which they belong; 

2. The physical-education syHabus 
should be the result of collaboration be- 
tween the representatives of the medical 
profession, the education authorities, 
ani the teachers of physical education } 

It is highly desirable to undertake 
me to pursue pliysiological and psy- 
chological research on the value of phys- 
ical education and on the syHabus and 
a hing methods used; 

4. All secondary -school pupus parti- 
tain in physical exercises should be 
inedically examined regularly. prefer- 
ably each term, and they should have 
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supplementary examination before tak- 
ing part in sports and competitions; 

Dd. Pupils exempted from regular 
courses of physical education on ac- 
count of their health should be given 
the benefit of special remedial treat- 
ment, based on medical advice; similar 
appropriate treatment should be pro- 
vided for all pupils with physical de- 
fects; 

6. While taking care not to overload 
the general school syllabus, it is impor- 
tant to reserve sufficient time to physical 
education in the weekly timetable; this 
instruction should not be limited to 
lessons in gymnastics or athletics, but 
should also include periods or half days 
in the open air for games and sports; 
7. Care should be taken to avoid fix- 
ing the physical education lessons at 
times likely to prove harmful to the 
pupil's health or at intervals too close 
to meals, or at periods of excessive heat, 
etc. 

8. Within the framework of the syl- 
labus and official instructions, it 1s de- 
sirable that teachers of physical educa- 
tion should be free to adapt their pro- 
grammes to the peculiar conditions of 
their school and to the sex and capaci- 
ties of their pupils; 

9, It is important that schools should 
have at their disposal ample and well- 
equipped gymnasia, playing fields, and 
sports grounds, which satisfy the most 
modern requirements of hygiene; 

10. In view of the risks arising from 
physical education, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that pupils and teachers should be 


covered by compulsory school insurance 
and that the latter should also be in- 
sured against civil responsibility ; 

11. School gymnastics and sports com- 
petitions should be encouraged provided 
that they do not develop among the pu- 
pils an exaggerated taste for sports and 
a too aggressive spirit of competition, 
instead of encouraging the team spirit 
and fair play; 

12. It is desirable that educational au- 
thorities shonld encourage organiza- 
tions of young people which can supple- 
ment the action of the school in physical 
education ; 

13. The teachers in charge of physical 
education in secondary schools should be 
specialists and, as far as possible, they 
should be capable of teaching another 
subject if required; the standard of 
their training should be equivalent to 
that of teachers of other subjects and 
should include psychological and peda- 
gogical knowledge as well as the the- 
oretical and practical preparation re- 
quired for their subject ; 

14. Given equivalent training, teach- 
ers of physical education should enjoy 
identical status and a salary equal to 
that of other secondary school teachers; 

15. Teachers of physical education 
should be given frequent opportunities 
for professional improvement, by at- 
tending special courses and by tours 
abroad, the expenses of which should be 
covered by study scholarships; 

16. The inspection of physical educa- 
tion should be entrusted to specialists 
in this branch. 


The delegates arrived at a consensus 
before the termination of the debate to 
the effect that additional research of an 
international character could be con- 
ducted with profit upon the aims of 
physical education. Such research 
should be addressed particularly to the 
psychological results associated with the 
various approaches to physical educa- 
tion. The Nazi use of physical educa- 


* tion and the conflict of aims and some of 


the activities now encouraged which 
may run counter to long-term health 
were cited as evidence of need for such 
a research. 

The United States delegates attend- 
ing these conferences found that the rep- 
resentatives of other nations thought 
that the schools of this country have not 
only an excellent physical education pro- 
gram, but that we were far ahead of the 
rest of the world in facilities, equip- 
ment, and research. This impression 
certainly places the program of our 
schools in the center of the world spot- 
light. This position, although one of 
importance, should cause us to take an 
inventory of our assets and labilities in 
order to 1mprove our own program. 
Those of us working in the field know 
that there is much need for improve- 
ment before we can rightfully assume 
such a position of world leadership in 
this important area of education. 


Practical Nursing—A Field for Vocational Education 
by Louise Moore, Trade and Industrial Education 


OVER THE YEARS most practical 
nurses have worked without profes- 
sional recognition, without benefit of 
systematic training, and without recog- 
nized standards. Today several States 
require the licensing of practical nurses, 
and others are studying the advisability 
of such licensing. Systematic prepara- 
tion is required of candidates for licen- 
sure, and minimum standards are 
established through training. 
Vocational educators in many States 
have helped to make this change of 
status of practical nursing possible. 
More than a quarter century ago the 
vocational school in Minneapolis under- 
took the systematic training of practical 
nurses. The pattern evolved was: 
Training in the nursing arts and home- 
making arts, followed or accompanied 
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by clinical experience in hospitals and 
in homes under the direction of school 
and hospital authorities. It has proved 
an effective pattern. 

The cost of training practical nurses 
can be partially met by the use of State 
and Federal vocational funds under the 
State and Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Acts. The pattern already estab- 
lished for trade and industrial educa- 
tion is applicable in this field. 

The occupation has attained the dis- 
tinction of an accepted definition: A 
practical nurse is a person trained to 
care for subacute, convalescent, and 
chronic patients requiring nursing serv- 
ices at home or in institutions, who 
works under the direction of a licensed 
physician or a registered professional 
nurse, and who is prepared to give 


household assistance when necessary. 
A practical nurse may be employed by 
physicians, hospitals, custodial homes, 
public health agencies, industries, or by 
the lay public. 

A trained practical nurse is given 
systematic preparation for her occu- 
pation. This preparation differs widely 
from that for home nursing, which is 
often a part of a home economics course 
in homemaking. The training of a 
practical nurse resembles that of a 
professional nurse, but important dif- 
ferences lie in the short term of prep- 
aration which the practical nurse under- 
goes, the limited range of skills which 
she learns, and the relatively strong 
emphasis on skill of performance, to- 
gether with the relatively slight em- 
phasis on theory characteristic of her 
preparation. The types of cases for 
which the practical nurse is prepared 
to care are limited; and emphasis is 
placed on the necessity of her working 
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always under the supervision of a li- 
censed physician or of a registered 
professional nurse. 

The need for well-trained practical 
nurses is developing rapidly. The in- 
creasing proportion of elderly persons 
in our population means increasing need 
for attendants trained to care for them, 
Patients with chronic illnesses can ex- 
pect to live longer than similar patients 


rected clinical experience in homes or 
in hospitals. 

The most effective training programs 
make mtelligent use of advisory com- 
mittees composed of representatives of 
professional and of practical nurse or- 
ganizations and of other interested asso- 
ciations. Representatives of hospital, 
public health, and medical associations 
are almost always included. Cooperat- 
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Systematic preparation for practical nurses is now required in several States. 


did years ago, and they too need nursing 
attention. Convalescents and mothers 
with infants leave hospitals earlier than 
used to be the case, and skilled care for 
them is imperative. 

Trained practical nurses are accept- 
able as aides to visiting nurses in many 
localities. Hospitals of all types re- 
quire trained practical nurses able to 
relieve the professional nursing staff of 
the routine care of patients, releasing 
them for difficult cases which require 
their expert care. 

A number of courses for training 
practical nurses are in successful opera- 
tion in many States. While some of 
these are directed by private organiza- 
tions, others are under the supervision 
of public school vocational authorities. 
Such schools conform to the require- 
ments of State and local educational 
provisions. Until 1944 there was little 
interest in standardizing the curricula 
of these schools. Although courses dif- 
fered considerably there was some simi- 
larity due to the fact that the nursing 
arts were taught by professional nurses 
and household arts courses by home 
economists; all of them required di- 
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ing hospitals make a formal agreement 
with the schools, which includes a state- 
ment of the amount and kind of clinical 
experience offered to students and the 
remuneration paid. Classroom work 
supplements the practical experience 
during the clinical traming. At the 
end of their clinical training, some stu- 
dents have been given the opportunity 
of nursing in private homes under the 
close supervision of the school au- 
thorities. 
Students 
groups. 


belong to varions age 
While some are juniors or 
seniors in trade schools or in high 
schools, many are adults who have al- 
ways liked nursing but have not been 
able to undertake a professional nurs- 
ing course, <A large number of women 
already in practical nursing have taken 
supplementary work. 

Courses vary in length from 9 to 12 
months or more. School authorities 
provide the equipment and supplies for 
preclinical training. Sometimes this 
includes an apartment for the teaching 
of cooking, housekeeping, and laundry 
work, as well as a room supplied with 
hospital beds and complete equipment 


for teaching the nursing arts. A spe- 
celal library supplies the books and peri- 
odicals for the students; charts, slides, 
models. and motion pictures are pro- 
vided for the teacher for classroom use. 

Karly in 1944 certain professional 
nursing organizations and the National 
Association for Practical Nurse Educa- 
(ion asked the U. 8. Office of Education 
to call a conference in Washington of 
persons mterested in the problem of 
traiming practical nurses. As a result 
of this conference, a national commit- 
tee representative of the principal na- 
tional nursing, hospital, public health, 
and educational organizations was ap- 
pointed by the U.S. Office of Education 
to make an analysis of the occupation 
of the practical nurse. After 2 years of 
work this committee completed the 
analysis, which was recently published! 

Practical nurse training is needed in 
almost every locality, because of the 
continuing acute nursing shortage. It 
is attractive as an occupation to many 
girls and women unable to spend the 
time needed to become professional 
nurses. This training can develop in 
many communities where other trade 
and industrial training for girls is im- 
practicable, and it can furnish a group 
of workers whose service is invaluable. 


Civil Rights Report 


(1) What is the historie civil rights 
goal of the American people? 

(2) In what ways does our present rec- 
ord fall short of the goal? 

(3) What is Government's responsi- 
bility for the achievement of the 
goal? 

(4) What further steps does the Na- 
tion now need to take to reach the 
goal? 


THE PRESIDENT’S Committee on 
Civil Rights gives its answers to these 
questions in the recently issued report 
entitled Zo Secure These Rights. 

The 178-page document is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price $1. 


1 Practical Nursing: An Analysis of the Practical 
Nurse Occupation with Suggestions for the Organt- 
gation of Training Programs. (U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Misc. No. 8.) Washington, U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. Price, $0.55. 
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MOVED TO FSA BUILDING 


Tor the first time in several years, 
the staff of the Office of Education, 
with exception of the Library, is lo- 
cated in one building, the Federal Se- 
curity Building, Fourth and Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington. This 
building was known formerly as the 
Social Security Board Building. The 
adjacent. building, formerly known as 
the Railroad Retirement Board Build- 
ing, is now the Federal Security Build- 
ing, South. In these two buildings are 
housed the central administrative offices 
of the Federal Security Agency, the 
Public Health Service, the Social Se- 
curity Administration, and others. For 
the past few years the Office of Educa- 
tiou staff had been housed in parts of 
three separately located buildings. 
The Office’s extensive library of some 
338,000 volumes is still located in the 
Department of the Interior Building. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Cyrus H, Maxwell is chief of a new 
section in the Division of Auxihary 
Services, Administration of School and 
College Health Services. ‘The new sec- 
tion will be concerned with health pro- 
grams, such as medical and dental serv- 
ices, 

Dr. Maxwell leaves the position of 
chief, Bureau of Health Services, New 
York State Education Department, 
with which he has been associated since 
1937 with exception of the war period. 
Dr. Maxwell entered the Army late in 
1940, and the following year became 
commanding officer, Battalion Medical 
Replacement Center, Camp Lee, Va. 
He held other posts in military serv- 
ice, including commanding officer of the 
250th General Hospital with which he 
went to France in 1945. 

Prior to his work with the New York 
State Education Department, he was a 
private practitioner in pediatrics in 
Auburn, N. Y.. and at the same time 
was School Medical Supervisor in the 
Aubwrn public schools. 

Dr. Maxwell obtained his bachelor’s 
degree at West Virginia University, 
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his master’s at University of Illinois; 
and his medical training at West Vir- 
einia University and Harvard Medical 
School, receiving his M. D. in 1928. 
He is a member of many professional 
societies, including the American Medi- 
cal Association, American Puble 
Health Association, and is vice presi- 
dent of the American School Health 
Association. 
ww OW 

Howard H, Cummings recently came 
to the Office as assistant specialist for 
government and economics in the Sec- 
ondary Education Division. He comes 
from Clayton High School, Clayton, 
Mo., where, except for the war years, he 
has been teacher of social studies for 
two decades. During 2 years with the 
Army, Mr. Cummings was information 
and education officer in the European 
theatre of operations, working in the 
section which established unit schools 
for the postwar education program. 

Mr. Cummings was the first class- 
room teacher to be elected president of 
the St. Louis County Teachers Associa- 


tion. He also edited the elementary 
cow'se of study for the State of 
Missouri. 


He received his bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Illinois, the latter in 1929, and has 
studied in addition at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., and at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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Holger F. Nilander has joimed the 
Office of Education staff as assistant 
specialist for health education, Second- 
ary Education Division. He came to 
the Office from the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association, where he served as as- 
sociate in health education in charge of 
adult education. During the war Dr. 
Kilander served with the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, 
Federal Security Ageucy, and the War 
Tood Administration. 

From 1933-42 he was dean at Panzer 
College of Physical Education and 
Hygiene, East Orange, N. J. Other ex- 
perience includes college and teacher 
training instruction at Upsala College, 


Kast Orange, N. J.. New York Univer- 


sity, and Fredonia (N. Y.) State 
Teachers College. Earler he taught 
for several years in secondary schools. 
Dr. Kilander was graduated in 1922 
from Gustavus Adolphus College, Min- 
nesota. He took his doctorate at Co- 
lumbia University in 1930. 

As a traveling fellow of the Ameri- 
can-Seandinavian Foundation, he stud- 
ied the school science and health 
education programs in the Scandina- 
vian countries and Germany in 1928. 
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Halene Hatcher, assistant specialist 
for geography and conservation, is a 
new mentber of the staff of the Second- 
ary Education Division. She comes to 
the Office from Murray State Teachers 
College (Ky.), where for the past 2 
years she was assistant professor of 
geography. For over a year prior to 
that work, she served as cartographer 
for the Federal Government in the 
Office of Strategic Services. She also 
was instructor in geography at Peabody 
College, 1942-44. 

Miss Hatcher obtained her bachelor 
of arts at Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, and her master of arts at Peabody 
College. She also has taken additional 
graduate studies at Peabody and at 
American University. 
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Elsa Schneider recently joined the 
Elementary Division as assistant spe- 
cialist in health. For the past 4 years 
she has been assistant State director of 
health, physical education, and safety 
in the State Department of Public In- 
struction of Illimois. Previously, for 
various periods she was in charge of 
health and physical education programs 
in the elementary schools of Glencoe, 
Ti}., supervisor and teacher in the Shore- 
wood (Wis.) schools, instructor at Ala- 
bama College, and teacher in Calumet 
City, Ill. In each case, her responsi- 
bilities were in the field of health and 
physical education. 

Miss Schneider obtained both her 
bachelor and master of science degrees 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
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W. Edgar Martin has recently come 
to the Office as biology specialist in the 
Secondary Edueation Division. He 
came from private industry. From 
1940 to 1945, Dr. Martin supervised 
student teachers of biology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Marler, he was 
science teacher and then head of the 
biology departiment in the public schools 
of Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dr. Martin received his education in 
the schools of Cornwall, England, 
where he later taught. He received a 
bachelor of science at Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and both his master of arts and doctor 
of philosophy at the University of 
Michigan. 

ess 

Otis W. Freeman has been appointed 
to the Higher Education Division as 
specialist in geography. He has been 
head of ‘the Department of Physical 
Science at Eastern Washington State 
College, with which he has been associ- 
ated since 1924. While on leave from 
that position, he was visiting professor 
at the University of Hawaii. 1926-27; 
and during the war vears he taught at 
Indiana University under the ASTP 
program. 

Farlier, he was on the faeulties at 
Northwestern University and the Um- 
versity of Michigan, and in the high 
schools at Grand Ledge, Mich., Fergus 
County, Mont., and Stockton, Calif. 
He has taught swmmer sessions at a 
number of colleges, including Western 
Reserve and the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Freeman obtained his bachelor’s 
degree at Albion College, master’s at 
University of Michigan, and doctor’s at 
Clark University. 
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Jennings B. Sanders is the new spe- 
cialist in history in the Higher Ednea- 
tion Division, From 1943 to 1946, Dr. 
Sanders was president of Memphis 
(Tenn.) State College. More recently, 
he has held visiting professorships at 
Peabody College and University of 
Washington, and has been carrying on 
research. 

Before going to Memphis State Col- 
lege, he was head of the history depart- 
ment at the University of ‘Tennessee, 
with which he was associated for 8 years. 
For various periods he also was on the 
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history faculties at University of Ala- 
bama, the University of Chicago, and 
Denison University. Earlier, he taught 
in the public schools of Hope and 
Frankfort, Ind. 

Dr. Sanders received his baehelor’s 
degree at Franklin College, and his mas- 
ters and doctor’s at the University of 
Chicago. 
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Mar IT, Freeman has joined the Busi- 
ness Edueation Service of the Voca- 
tional Edueation Division as special 


Surrounded by several staff members of the Vocational 


farm youth organizations. 
Osborne, John Cornah, and William Edge. 
America, is standing second from left. 


BRITISH FARM YOUTH VISIT 
OFFICE 


Five British farm boys visiting the 
United States think the British school 
system below college level might well 
introduce vocational agriculture educa- 
tion similar to that which is established 
in this country. ‘The boys, who repre- 
sented farm youth organizations com- 
parable to the Future Farmers of 
America, pointed out that no formal 
education in agriculture is available in 
their lower schools, 

The young men had come from vari- 
ous parts of the British Isles early this 
fall and attended the national conven- 
tion of the FFA in Kansas City, Mo. 
Subsequently they each spent. brief peri- 
ods living with farm = families in 
various States. Shortly before return- 
ing to Britain, they visited the Oflice 
of Education in Washington. 

The gh degree of mechanization of 
American farms seemed to have made 
a deep impression on the boys. ‘They 


agent for research in business education. 
He comes from the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson, where he 
has been head of the business education 
department. 

Previously he tanght business educa- 
tion in the high schools of Somerville, 
N. J., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., and 
Newark, N..J..successively, He also has 
had inercantile experience in New York 
City, 

Dr. Freeman obtained his bachelor’s, 
master’s, and doctor’s degrees from New 
York University. 


Education Division are representatives of British 
Seated from left to right are: Alexander Campbell, Hywel Evans, Kenneth 


A. Webster Tenney, executive secretary, Future Farmers of 


cited cases of farms in the United States, 
comparable in size and type to those in 
Britain which require several hired men, 
being operated here by a farmer and 
perhaps a son and a hired man. 

The British visitors indicated that: 
Five percent of British population is on 
farmis; British farmers strive for pro- 
duction per acre, while the United 
States goes in for production per man; 
the trend in Britain is toward smaller 
farms than in past vears; total produc- 
ion, not counting the past year when bad 
weather caused reduced crops. had in- 
creased 30 percent since 1939, and is 
expected to increase by another 20 per- 
cent during the next + years. 

On the lighter side were comments 
about American football—‘a very slow 
game” —the strange antics of the cheer 
leaders—and the huddle, “when the 
players crowd together and decide what 
to do next.” One lad found the table 
fare to his hking; he gained 14 pounds 
during his visit here. 


Educational Meetings 


American Camping Association, 
March 22-25. Los Angeles, Calif. Sec- 
retary, Geratp P. Burns, 343 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 4, TIL 


American College Personnel -|ssocia- 
tion, March 28—April 1, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, Tureraa Mirus, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Child Study Association of America, 
March 1, New York, N. Y. Director, 
Siponiz M. Grvensere, 221 W. 57th St., 
New YVork,.N.-Y, 


Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, March 28—April 1, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Secretary, Anan Peirce. 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. 


Department of Higher Education of 
the National Heducation Association. 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, March 22-25, Chicago, Ill. Secre- 
tary, Ranepw McDonatp, National Edu- 
eation Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Men, March 11-18, Dallas, 
Tex. Secretary, Frep H. Turner, 152 
Administration Building, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


National Association of Deans of 
Women of the National Education As- 
sociation, March 29-April 1, Chicago, 
Ill. Secretary, Barsara Carron, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Association of Personnel- 
Deans and Advisers of Men in Negro 
Educational Institutions, March 25-27, 
Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss. Sec- 
retary, H. A. Mintzer, Dillard Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. 


National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, March 31—April 2, San Francisco, 
Calif. Secretary, Very Rev. Msgr. 
Freperick G. Hocnwa tr, 1812 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. NW., Washington 5, D. C. 


National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, March 29-April 1, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, CurisTINE Metcuer, 82 
Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, March 8-12, 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary, G. W. Rosen- 
LoF, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 
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Life Adjustment Commission Meets 


The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth met in Washing- 
ton in the Federal Security Building 
December 1, 2, and 8. Members of the 
Commission attending were: 

Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent 
of Schools, Yonkers, N. Y.—American 
Association of School Administrators ; 
Charles S. Wilkins, President, A. & M. 
College, Magnolia, Ark.— American 
Association of Junior Colleges; J. C. 
Wright, formerly Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, U. 8. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
—American Vocational Association; 
Paul D. Collier, Director, Bureau of 
Youth Services, State Department ot 
Education, Hartford, Conn.—National 
Association of High School Supervisors 
and Directors of Secondary Education; 
Francis L. Bacon, Principal, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Lil. 
—National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; M. D. Mobley, Di- 
rector, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga.—National Association of 
State Directors for Vocational Educa- 
tion; Rev. Bernardine Myers, O. P., 
President, Secondary School Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Educational 
Association, Director of Studies, Fen- 
wick High School, Oak Park, Ill—Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; 
Clyde A. Erwin, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C., 
alternate for Dean M. Schweickhard, 
Commissioner of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn.—National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; and Marcella Rita 
Lawler, on leave from State Department 
of Education, Olympia, Wash., doing 
graduate work at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and member of Hor- 
ace Mann Lincoln Institute School Ex- 
perimentation Staff—National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Superintendent Willis was elected 
chairman. 

The Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth was appointed by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
from persons nominated by regularly 
constituted professional groups repre- 


senting the educational programs now 
serving youth. It is concerned with a 
program of action designed to accelerate 
and expand the effectiveness of endeav- 
ors being made in schools to meet the 
needs of all youth. A particular con- 
cern of the Commission is with youth 
not now in secondary schools as well 
as with the large number in school 
whose needs are now being inadequately 
met. 

The efforts of the Commission are 
sponsored by the U. 8S. Office of 
Education. It will work through a 
steering committee composed of Galen 
Jones, Director, Secondary Education, 
Chairman; Raymond W.. Gregory, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education; and John Dale’ Russell, 
Director, Higher Education. The 
Commission will attempt to provide co- 
ordinating leadership for achieving the 
ideal of appropriate universal second- 
ary education so long held by American 
educational leaders. To this end it will 
(1) promote cooperative research bear- 
ing on its problems, (2) disseminate in- 
formation to attain its program, and (3) 
foster active implementation at State 
and local levels of more eflicient and 
effective youth education. 

The Commission is engaged in the 
formulation of plans to be announced at 
a later date. However, it has been de- 
cided that all important relationships 
with local schools will be carried on in 
cooperation with State educational au- 
thorities. Schools interested in sharing 
in the development of Life Adjustment 
programs should indicate their interest 
to their State departments of education. 


Manpower for Research 


Volume IV of the Reports to the Pres- 
ident by John R. Steelman, Chairman 
of the President’s Scientific Research 
Board, contains in addition to the re- 
port by the Board, an appendix of 60 
pages of evaluations and suggestions re- 
lating to elementary and secondary 
school science and mathematics and an 
appendix of 52 pages devoted to studies 
and recommendations concerning un- 
dergraduate and graduate instruction 
in science and mathematics. 
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The volume is concerned primarily 
with developing manpower for research 
and therefore stresses the provision of 
opportunities: for students with unique 
interests mn and abilities for careers re- 
lated to science and mathematics. 
However, the report gives considerable 
attention to the fact that scientists and 
scientific research can make their most 
effective contribution only when the 
general public is formed and appreci- 
ative of what scientific methods are and 
what science can do for and to mankind. 

The report states that “the dual re- 
sponsibility of insuring that we have 
(1) enough competent scientists to do 
whatever job may be ahead, and (2) a 
voting public that understands and sup- 
ports the scientists’ role in defense and 
in the design for better living, rests 
heavily upon the nation and all men of 
science in these fateful years.” 

From these viewpoints, the Coopera- 
tive Committee on the Teaching of 
Science and Mathematics of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science assisted the President's 
Scientific Research Board by looking 
at American education and attempting 
to reveal weaknesses and prepare rec- 
ommendations looking toward improve- 
ments. 

The recommendations are given as 
proposals for immediate action and for 
a long-range program. The recom- 
mendations which follow are supported 
in the appendix of the report by more 
detailed appraisals and recommenda- 
tions. 

“The various factors that create the 
present crisis in science teaching—fail- 
ure to identify science talent, teacher 
shortages, large student enrollment, lack 
of equipment and space, competition 
with industrial and governmental lab- 
oratories—all these demand immediate 
action to alleviate the situation. 

“1, Establish Federal subsistence type 
scholarships for the scientifically gifted 
as part of a general program to support 
able and talented youths in all fields. 
This will guarantee the utmost ntilza- 
tion of our scientific manpower through 
collegiate and graduate training. 

“2. Establish a large number of post- 
doctorate fellowships: (a) junior staff 
type such as the National Research 
Council fellowships; (0) senior staff 
type such as the Guggenheim fellow- 
ships. 
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“3. Establish in-serviee teacher tram- 
ing: (a) by workshops, maintained 
through grants-in-aid providing for 
teacher subsistence; (2) by provision of 
science and mathematics counselors 
throughout the country, one in each of 
the fields of mathematics, life science, 
and physical science per million of 
population.” 

“To improve the effectiveness of the 
teaching of science and mathematics 
and to increase the scientific potential 
of this country, we recommend the ap- 
pomtment of a National Commission 
on the Teaching of Science and Mathe- 
matics under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, representing the scientists, and 
cooperating with agencies such as the 
American Couneil on Education, the 
National Education Association, and 
the U. S. Office of Education to repre- 
sent educators, administrators, and sci- 
ence teachers. This Commission 
should: 

1. Sponsor mvestigations of grade 
and age placement of concepts and ideas 
in the sciences and mathematics with a 
view to aiding teachers in curriculum 
planning; 

2. Promote the design of and experi- 
mentation with testing mstruments and 
guidance procedures which would lead 
to an early identification of talent; 

3. Stinulate the further development 
and use of student records to accompany 
the pupil throughout his elementary, 
secondary, and college education, and 
of instruments of identification. Pro- 
vide mformation on guidance proce- 
dures, to be made available free of 
charge to all school systems through- 
ont the country ; 

4. Establish a clearinghouse of up-to- 
date information on research facilities 
and research staff available in institu- 
tions of higher learning for the guid- 
ance and better distribution of gradu- 
ate students.” 

(Pages 59-60, Manpower for Re- 
search, Vol. IV of Science and Public 
Policy—.A Report to the President, by 
John R. Steelman, Chairman, The 
President’s Scientific Research Board, 
October 11, 1947.) 

The full report is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. G., at 2 cost of 35 cents. 


Wisconsin Studies Need for Junior 
Colleges 


“The basic educational need of high 
school graduates in Wisconsin is for a 
liberal education extending two years 
beyond high school” according to a re- 
port of the Committee on Junior College 
Needs in Wisconsin prepared by Pro- 
fessor John Guy Fowlkes and Henry 
C. Ahrnsbrak of the University. 

This factual study of the post-lngh 
school educational needs of youth and 
the existing facilities for meeting those 
needs likewise concludes that “terminal 
liberal education combined with voca- 
tional work * * * be offered by 
properly qualified vocational schools to 
be designated by the State Board of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education and for- 
mally designated terminal junior col- 
leges.” 

Each county in the State not having 
an institution of collegiate level was 
studied with reference to 7 criteria for 
the establishment of a jumor college 
with an anticipated minimum enroll- 
ment of 150. Application of the eri- 
teria showed that Green Bay, Kenosha, 
Marinette, and Menasha-Keenah area, 
Racine, Sheboygan, and Wausau were 
logical centers for junior colleges. Since 
Wisconsin laws cdo not permit public 
school districts to establish junior col- 
leges, the report recommends that they 
be established and operated by the Ex- 
tension Division of the University. 
(Junior College Needs in Wisconsin. 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
April 1947. 59 p.) 


The Teacher's Role in School-Public 
Relations 


“That the classroom teacher is the 
foundation of good public school-com- 
munity relations” is the thesis of a new 
publication ? by the New Jersey Second- 
ary School Teachers’ Association. The 
foreword to this document elaborates 
this thesis by pointing out that every- 
thing which takes place m the school 
has either a negative or positive effect 
on public relations. Report cards, dis- 


ciplinary methods, curricular con- 
tent, assignments, athletic policies, 
teaching techniques, school regula- 


New Jersey Sec- 
40°); 


1School-Community Relations. 
ondary School Teachers Association, 19-47. 
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tions—all either build or destroy good 
pubhe school relations, 

The following suggestions for im- 
proving teacher-commumity relations 
have been based in part on those made 
by the high school teachers of New 
Jersey, 

1, The teacher’s tact and 
choice of words can aid in building good 
public relations. 

2. Teachers can help build good pub- 
lic relations by giving the pupil and his 
parents honest and clear reasous for re- 
quirements which baflle them. Some 
parents wonder why a youth must at- 
tend school when he would rather go to 
work. why a given course or assignment 
is required of all, and what the reasons 
are back of a given school regulation. 


careful 


3. Good classroom teaching is good 
public relations. It may be common- 
place to say that procedures should vary 
from day to day, should fit the pupils 
and the materials taught, should so far 
as possible relate to real life problems, 
should produce the most satisfactory 
results with maximum economy and 
elliciency. However, these practices 
spell the difference between gaining the 
good will and cooperation of practical- 
minded youth or losing them. 

4. Good public relations are built 
when the teacher makes every effort to 
help the unadjusted pupil to overcome 
unsocial traits. This calls for sympa- 
thetic understanding, skill, and sensi- 
tivity. Such youth must have oppor- 
tunities to contribute to group projects, 
to practice self-control, and to exercise 
wise choices. Assignments must more 
often result in success than in failure, 
disciplinary action must be preemi- 
nently fair, and faculty decisions must 
have a positive rathev than a negative 
effect. 

5. Teachers can do much to build good 
public relations by improving tests and 
testing. Tests are generally in bad re- 
pute with both pupils and _ parents. 
They are still often used as disciplinary 
devices, do not measure what the pupils 
are supposed to know, and are not con- 
sistently scored. To build good public 
relations, pupils should know why vari- 
ous tests are given, how tests are made 
and scored, when they are to be given, 
and what they have revealed. 

6. Marking practices of teachers af- 
tect public school relations for good or 
ill. More thought should be given to 
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making marking systems inore readily 
understood. Marks should measure 
progress in the pupil’s development 
rather than failure; they should help 
him and lis parents to understand the 
difliculties to be overcome. In both 
word and deed, the teacher should make 
clear that good citizenship is regarded 
as of more importance than acadeimic 
marks. 

7. Teachers can build good public re- 
lations if they will follow practices de- 
signed truly to make the parent a part- 
ner in the child’s educational develop- 
ment. Some teachers frequently invite 
small groups of parents to brief infor- 
inal parties; they send letters home, not 
only when pupils ave in trouble, but to 
report special successes or contributions ; 
they help parents by volunteering such 
pvofessional services as suggesting de- 
sirable reading matter for specific chil- 
dren. movies they should see, hobbies 
which need encouragement, educational 
trips which the family could take, and 
courses and other community activities 
from which the parent can benefit. 

Many other important “planks,” some 
of them necessarily local in application, 
could with profit be considered by any 
group of teachers concerned with build- 
ing a positive plan of school-public re- 
lations. Those presented above suggest 
that the teacher’s part in such a plan can 
be significant and far reaching. 


Aviation Education News 


With an aim “to increase interest in 
aviation,” the Civil Air Patrol has re- 
cently announced through Washington 
headquarters its intention of assisting 
model airplane clubs such as those con- 
ducted by many schools. They propose 
to help clubs organize and also to assist 
financially in sponsoring flying meets 
where the skill of individuals can be 
tested. Six district meets and one an- 
nual national meet are proposed and 
will be cosponsored by any interested 
organization, such as the American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Air 
Scouts, schools, ete. Local schools de- 
siring to add to the value of their avia- 
tion program by cooperating in this sci- 
entific development should get in touch 
with their local Civil Air Patrol group 
or the State Wing Commander of Civil 


Air Patrol. All contests will be sanc- 
tioned by and conducted under Acad- 
emy of Model Aeronautics rules and 
auspices, 

The National Headquarters of Amer- 
ican Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have similar advertised programs 
of cooperation and assistance to school 
and other model airplane flying clubs. 
Expert instruction and workshops are 
also on this program. 

The National Exchange Club has been 
a pioneer in this field and has a well- 
organized and functioning model-plane 
program. Through Exchange Clubs in 
the many large cities they conduct State 
elimination contests, the winners rep- 
resenting the various States at the an- 
nual National Exchange Club Model 
Plane Meet. 


Dental Health Bulletin Appears 
OBJECTIVES of a dental-health pro- 


gram, according to a bulletin issued by 
the American Dental Association, are as 
follows: 


Dental health is known to affeet the gen- 
eral health, the appearance and the social 
adjustment of a person throughout his life- 
time. Since the contro] of dental caries and 
other diseases of the mouth ean best be ac- 
complished during childhood, the American 
Dental Association has adepted the following 
objectives : 

1. Help every Aierican appreciate the im- 
portance of a healthy mouth. 

2. Help every American appreciate the re- 
lationship of dental health to general health 
and appearance. 

5. Encourage the observance of dental- 
health practices, including personal care, pro- 
fessional care, proper diet and oral habits. 

4. Enlist the aid of all groups and agencies 
interested in the promotion of health. 

5. Correlate dental-health activities with all 
generalized health programs. 

6. Stimulate the development of resources 
for making dental care available to all chil- 
dren and youth. 

7. Stimulate all dentists to perform ade- 
quate dental-health services for children. 


Then sections follow in the bulletin 
on lay education and _ participation, 
financing, putting the program into op- 
eration, and administration. The pub- 
lication is entitled Dental Health Pro- 
gram for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. It contains 40 pages including 
a list of educational aids for children 
and adults. , 

The bulletin is a part of a sustained 
effort of the American Dental Associa- 
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tion to interest the Nation in improving 
the dental condition of children and 
youth. To this end it is addressed to 
educators, parents, dentists, and the 
public generally. 


Student-Teacher Progress Report 


The Student-Teacher Progress Re- 
port of the Albany, Oregon, Public 
Schools has much to commend it to the 
consideration of counselors, teachers, 
and administrators in elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and senior 
high schools, This is a jomt enterprise 
which offers to the student and the 
teacher the opportunity for each to 
analyze the evaluation of the other. 
Since both the student and the teacher 
sign the report, it takes on added mean- 
ing to them as well as to the counselor, 
administrator, home-room teacher, or 
other members of the faculty who might 
use it during a case conference. 

The entire report is in the form of a 
check list on a single page. Part I asks 
the checking by the student and the 
teacher of all items which apply to the 
student. For example. format and 
some items appear as follows: 


Student Teacher What or 
opinion opinion Why? 
eee \Vould like’ to do 

something else 

other than come 

(KO elven. §  -—- ee 
ae TOO onten tardy,  —-—---=- 
Seen Do mot like the 

teachers ge 9222-222 
nme TOOMOLtel abSelt. = 22. --= 
meee === Do not try towrork 

Ble, 
lee ---_ Hart to read and 

Mnderstamds 9) 2-2 =~ 
ito -- -—-— Do not listen eare- 

GUM Class) ese 
fp) eee SCOther)i. sess ne 


Part IL is a space for indicating the 
subject to which the report applies. 

Part IIT is a space for Suggestions 
for Improvement. The student has half 
of the page for writing his suggestions 
and the teacher has the other half for 
her suggestions. 

Part IV provides for a General State- 
ment of Agreement reached. This is 
then signed by the student and the 
teacher and dated. Definite provision 
is made for improvement by setting up a 
statement: Improvement Report due: 
ee on 194__ 
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Democratic Education 
Is ACE Theme 


“Democratic Education : The Hope of 
the World” is the theme for the annual 
study conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education which is to be held 
in St. Louis, Mo.. April 19 to 23, 1948. 
and which is open to anyone interested. 

Throngh its annual study conference, 
its biennial plan of action, and its maga- 
azine. Childhood Education, the Associa- 
tion is making a three-way approach to 
its study of and action for democratic 
education. Association members are 
acting to remedy inadequate school fa- 
cilities, to elimimate congested school 
programs, to recruit more teachers for 
the profession, to help in the develop- 
ment of worthy human relations, and 
to contribute to the improvement of 
children’s health in mind and in body. 

The 1947-48 issues of Chi/dhood Edu- 
cation ave evaluating some present edu- 
cational practices in terms of their con- 
tribution to the development of demo- 
eratic citizens. What do our present 
practices in grouping, promoting, and 
marking children contribute? What 
does the size of classes have to do with 
children’s development 4 Should chil- 
dren be failed and given remedial in- 
struction? How important are teach- 
ers in a democracy? What are the re- 
sponsibilities of the community, the 
church. and the school in developing 
democratic citizens? How can we best 
educate children for world citizenship ? 
These ave some of the questions to which 
the magazine is giving attention. 

Study classes, consultation hours, and 
general sessions and forums will be fea- 
tured at the annual study conference. 
Program plans will be announced in 
forthcoming issues of CA‘ldhood Edu- 
cation, 


New Jersey Program Emphasizes 
Democracy 


Building Citizenship in a Democracy 
through Social Studies is the title of 
Elementary School Bulletin No. 10 of 
the New Jersey State Department of 
Edueation. 
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Although published some time ago, it 
continues to be an excellent source of 
help to elementary teachers because of 
the emphasis on the democratic process 
in developmeg the social studies pro- 
gram itself, and especially for sugges- 
tions on the techniques teachers can use 
to help children work together demo- 
cratically. 

There is a chapter devoted to “Ameri- 
ean Ideals and American History” 
which stresses the need of understand- 
ing democracy and the effective teach- 
ing of American backgrounds through 
makmg American history real. This 
pubheation is being used as a basis for 
further developments in the social 
studies. 


Visual Aids for Teachers in 
Program for Democracy 


Listed in the publication Fi/ms In- 
terpreting Children and Youth, a prod- 
uct of three professional groups, are two 
films that will give the teacher back- 
ground in the democratice process : 

From New York University Film 
Service there is available for purchase 
or rental a film entitled “Meeting Emo- 
tional Needs in Childhood : The Ground 
Work of Democracy.” This is a 16- 
min., 3-reel sound film, 

From the University of Towa Child 
Welfare Research Station there is 
available the 16-mm. silent or sound filin 
entitled “Experimental Studies in the 
Social Climate of Groups.” This film 
which runs for 33 minutes presents sit- 
uations described as democratic, laissez 
faire, and autocratic. There is a rental 
fee. 


Basic Principles for Democratization 
of Education in Germany 


The Control Council. Allied Control 
Authority, has issued a directive en- 
titled Basie Principles for Democrati- 
cution of Education in Germany. Fval- 
uated in terms of their effect upon ele- 
mentary edueation, the following prin- 
ciples are significant : 

1. There should be equal educational 
opportunity for all. 


2. Tuition, textbooks, and materials 
should be free to children of compulsory 
school age in all schools supported by 
public funds. 

3. Compulsory full-time school at- 
tendance should be required for all be- 
tween the ages of 6 and at least 15. 

4. Schools for the compulsory periods 
should form a comprehensive educa- 
tional system. The terms “elementary 
education” and “secondary education” 
should mean two consecutive levels of 
instruction, not two types of qualities 
of instruction which overlap. 

5. All schools should lay emphasis 
upon education for civic responsibility 
and a democratic way of life, by means 
of the content of the curriculum, text- 
books, and materials of instruction, and 
by the organization of the school itself. 

6. School curricula should aim to pro- 
mote understanding of and respect for 
other nations *  * *, 

7. Educational and vocational guid- 
ance should be provided for all pupils. 

8. Health supervision and health in- 
struction should be provided for all! 
pupils 7% 

9. All teacher education should take 
place in a university or in a pedagogical 
institution of university rank. 

10. Full provision should be made for 
effective participation of the people in 
the reform and organization as well as 
in the administration of the educational 
system. 


State Laws 
(From page 7) 

(3) The board shall report to the 
common council, at or before its first 
meeting in September of each year, the 
amount of money required during the 
next fiscal year for the support of such 
activities and thereupon, subject to the 
provisions of subsection (5), the com- 
mon council shall levy and collect a spe- 
cial tax in the manner that other taxes 
are levied and collected, equal to the 
amount of money as required; but said 
tax shall not in any one year exceed the 
maximum mill tax rate prescribed for 
the school extension fund in section 
65.08, for all the activities conducted in 
said city pursuant to this section, and 
said tax shall not be used or appropri- 
ated, directly or indirectly, for any 
other purpose.”—(Laws of Wisconsin 
Relating to Common Schools, 1942.) 
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Improvement of Teacher Status 


by Grace S. Wright, Research Assistant, Secondary Education Division 


Much has been said about the 850,000 
teachers who left the teaching profes- 
sion during the war years when better- 
paying jobs were easily available. 
Teachers’ salaries were inordinately 
low, other provisions for teachers were 
in. like circumstances. Recognizing 
that something must be done immedi- 
ately to protect the Nation’s children, 
the National Emergency Conference on 
Teacher Preparation and Supply, meet- 
ing at Chautauqua, N. Y., June 1946, 
drafted a number of recommendations 
for the improvement of teacher status. 
The months following saw a great deal 
of publicity given to the problem of 
teacher shortage, the need for better 
support of public schools, the proposal 
of a $2,400 minimum salary for teachers 
with 4 years of training, and other wel- 
fare problems. Following is an enu- 
meration of some of the major accon- 
plishments; dealing with the phase of 
teacher welfare. 


Salaries, 1947—48 


State——Increases in appropriations 
for State aid voted by a number of 
States have been the means of making 
possible material increases in teachers’ 
salaries. It is not unusual to find in 
those States average increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries ranging from $500 to $700. 
Of the 30 States which, according to the 
National Education Association’s list- 
ing of September 1, 1947, have estab- 
lished minimum salary standards for 
teachers, 20 increased that minimum for 
1947-48 ; 3 others—Idaho, Nevada, and 
New Hampshire — established mini- 
mums for the first time. Of the remain- 
ing 7 States, 6 did not raise their mini- 
mums; one State, Kentucky, had no 
meeting of the legislature in 1947. 

In several States the fixed minimums 
for beginning teachers now range from 
$2,000 to $2,700. California and Ne- 
vada have flat-rate minimums of $2,400. 
Washington’s minimum for regularly 
certificated teachers is also $2,400. In- 
diana’s minimum of $2,400 for a 9- 
month term for teachers who have a 
bachelor’s degree represents an increase 


1 The information included here for any area was 
gathered mainly from State department bulletins 
and State education journals. 


of 81.8 percent over 1946-47, New York 
has a $2,500 minimum for teachers with 
bachelor’s degrees in cities of over 1 
million in population; $2,200 for those 
in cities of 100,000 to 1 million, and a 
$2,000 minimum for smaller population 
centers. Master’s degree teachers in the 
largest population centers begin at 
$2,700. Several other States, viz, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas, established minimums of 
$2,000 to $2,200 for bachelor’s degree 
teachers, with minimums for the mas- 
ter’s degree slightly higher in most in- 
stances. West Virginia reached the 
$2,000 minimum for teachers who hold a 
master’s degree, and Tennessee for those 
who have in excess of 5 years of training. 

Florida’s legislature, in establishing 
a State Minimum Foundation Program 
Fund for Schools to be used “to assist 
county boards in maintaining the Mini- 
mum Foundation Program for all 
schools in the county as prescribed by 
law and in otherwise providing sub- 
stantially equal public educational op- 
portunities,” provides for a minimum 
average salary for teachers with 4 years 
of training of $2,550; 5 years of train- 
ing, $3,000; and for 6 years or more of 
training, $3,600. 

Arizona has no minimum salary 
standard, but reports indicate that the 
act of 1947 Legislature which provided 
increased State aid has made possible 
increases in teachers’ salaries of $500 to 
$1,000. As a result, local boards are 
adopting salary schedules beginning at 
$2,400 for bachelor’s degree teachers. 
Teachers with a master of arts degree 
start at about $2,600 with maximums 
ranging up to $4,500 a year. 

Similarly, in Connecticut, another 
State which does not have a legally 
fixed minimum salary, the State De- 
partment of Education reports that a 
large majority of towns are providing 
minimum salaries for teachers with at 
least 4 years postsecondary preparation 
of $2,000 and above. State aid to 
schools was increased from about $1,- 
600,000 to more than $10,250,000 a year? 


2 The Board of Education (Connecticut), Sept. 15, 
1947, p. 2 and 4. 
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In Montana, where State legislation 
for the purpose failed of passage, the 
people of the State voted special levies 
beyond those authorized by law to make 
salary increases possible. As a result, 
salaries for 1947-48 are increased on an 
average of $500 to $700 for all teachers 
and administrators, which will make 
for an average salary for all teachers 
over the State of $2,500-$2,700 as com- 
pared with an average of $2,000 for 
1946-47. Rural salaries have been in- 
creased to the point that many teachers 
will receive $2,400 plus a teacherage. 

A survey of teachers’ salaries in New 
Jersey,’ a State which has a flat-rate 
minimum of $1,800, shows that nearly 
half of the school districts which report 
local minimums based on 4 years of 
training have established them this year 
at $2,000 or above. Maximums likewise 
have been increased and in 31 instances 
have reached the $4,000 mark and above 
for bachelor’s degree teachers, while in 
4 districts—Glen Ridge, Leonia, Mont- 
clair, and Newark—maximum salaries 
of $5,000 and above are adopted for 
teachers with 5 or 6 years of training. 

Local,—Of cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over in size, at least two-thirds 
have minimum salaries ranging from 
$2,000 to $2,700 for bachelor’s degree 
teachers, according to the September 
survey of the National Education As- 
sociation, with one-half of the cities 
having maximum salaries for teachers 
with a master’s degree or higher rang- 
ing from $4,000 to $5,700. 

At the other extreme of population 
size are rural areas and small towns 
which have the greatest difficulty in 
holding qualified teachers. Here also 
are instances in which salaries have 
reached or passed the $2,000 minimum. 
Among the communities of 2,500 and 
under in population which have been 
noted, together with the minimums they 
are providing for bachelor’s degree 
teachers, are the following: Fairfield, 
Conn., $2.250 ; Ridgefield, Conn., $2,400; 
Crete, Ill., $2,000; Bangor, Mich., 
$2,400 ; Big Sandy, Mont., $2,580; Essex 
Fells, N. J., $2,400; Lawrence, N. J., 
$2,400; Mine Hill Township, N. J., 
$2,200; Mountainside, N. J., $2,400; 
Wayne, N. J., $2,200; Burns, Oreg., 


8 New Jersey Education Review, October 1947, p. 
35-43. 
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$2,750; Cottage Grove H. S. 
Oreg., $2.556; Redmond Union H. 8. 


Dist., Oreg., $2,403; Ozona, Tex., 
$2400. 


Towns of approximately 5,000 popu- 
lation which have adopted noteworthy 
minimums are Yuma, Ariz., $2.500; 
Clawson. Mich., $2,400: Leonia, N. J., 
$2,300; Westwood, N. J., $2,200; Ore- 
gon City, Oreg., $2.600; and Refugio, 
Tex., $2400. Maximus in these vari- 
ous small communities range from 
$2,961 to $4,300 for bachelor’s degree 
teachers. and from $3,450 to $5,000 for 
master’s degree teachers. 

Twelve-month plan.—Glencoe, Tl. a 
town of under 7,000 population, gave its 
teachers a 20-percent increase in salary 
in the last school year and in so doing 
placed its teachers on a 12-month in- 
stead of a 10-month pay basis, one month 
being a vacation month, the second 
month being given over to teaching, im- 
proving the instructional program, or 
improving themselves professionally 
through workshops and study groups. 
Another unusual feature of the plan is 
that the entire professional staff of the 
school system is on the same salary 
schedule. Recognizing that good teach- 
ers are very often lost to teaching be- 
cause of the lure of higher wages in 
administrative positions, Glencoe pays 
its classroom teachers on the same basis 
on which it pays its administrators.‘ 

Rochester, Minn., is also operating on 
the 12-month plan and has increased its 


teachers’ salaries accordingly. The 
compensation for bachelor’s degree 


teachers ranges from a $2,400 minimum 
to $3,450 for 15 years’ experience; mas- 
ter’s degree persons earn an additional 
$200. and 6-year teachers $100 more than 
master’s degree teachers. The median 
salary for all teachers is now $5400. 
The Rochester plan calls for five service 
categories for the summer months: 
Summer recreation service, special sum- 
mer classes, college and university at- 
tendance, local departmental workshops, 
approved travel.° 

The Merit System—Should incre- 
ments within the salary schedule be 
based solely upon such known teacher 
facts as training and experience, or 
should there also be increments based 


4 [llinois Education, May 1947, p. 272. 
8 Minnesota Journal of Education, March 1947, 
p. 301. 


upon merit for those who are outstand- 
ing teachers? This was the question of 
the month in the September 1947 issue 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
and it is one which is coming in for much 
attention as new salary schedules are be- 
ing worked upon. There seems to be 
little agreement upon the question. In 
general, administrators are more apt to 
apswer, “Yes”; teachers are more likely 
to say that the merit system cannot op- 
erate fairly because decisions as to who 
are the outstanding teachers are based 
upon subjective judgments. 

New York State’s 1947 salary law 
provides for “promotional increments” 
after six automatic increments have 
been granted. These promotional in- 
crements are based upon merit and are 
available to definite percentages of 
teachers whose work is considered ex- 
ceptional in several respects. In North 
Carolina, the merit rating system is be- 
ing given serious consideration by the 
State Education Commission which the 
Governor was authorized to appoint as 
the result of legislation enacted in 1947, 
The Commission has the responsibility 
of making a comprehensive study of 
various aspects of education including 
the Merit Rating System, and to report 
and make recommendations to the Govy- 
ersor and General Assembly of 1949. 
In its 1947 salary legislation, Pennsyl- 
vania decided against merit rating. A 
provision for such rating as an integral 
part of the mandated salary schedule 
had been inserted as an amendment, but 
was eliminated entirely from the bill. 

Auburn, Wash.,° some years ago 
adopted schedules which provided for 
two additional steps for teachers who 
had reached the maximum of the salary 
schedule. ‘These were known as extra- 
maximum = steps. Last year when 
about 20 percent of the teachers had 
reached either the so-called top or the 
extra-maximum stated in the salary 
schedule, the salary cominittee, after 
much study, proposed that “for out- 
standing service, and npon recommen- 
dation of the principal, additional in- 
crements be given those teachers who 
had reached the maximum. ‘The mem- 
bers of the board—a banker, a farmer, 
an auto dealer, a furniture store owner, 
and a railroad employee—realized that 


6Washington Education Journal, March 1947, 


p. 165. 
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in each of their own occupations greater 
rewards went to those who were the 
most efficient. So, the recommenda- 
tion of the committee along with a sug- 
gested rating report, was accepted by 
the board. For the time being at least 
this means that upon the principal's 
reconimendation aud superintendent's 
acceptance there is no ‘top’ to the salary 
schedule.” 


Sick Leave 

Most cities make some provisions for 
sick leave for teachers, according to a 
study made by the National Education 
Association in 1940-11. Only a few 
States have made such provisions. 
Prior to enactments of the 1947 legisla- 
tures only six States—California, Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Ohio, and 
New Jersey—had given teachers of their 
States the right to absence for sickness.’ 
The amount varied: 5 days in Califor- 
nia and Florida; 10 in Louisiana and 
New- Jersey; an unspecified number of 
days in Kentucky and Ohio. Seven 
other States had given school boards 
the power to grant sick leave. It is 
interesting to note that several State 
legislatures this year made provisions, 
or amended existing provisions, for sick 
leave for teachers: 


Florida: 6 days a year cumulative to 72 days. 

IHinois: Minimum of 5 days a year with full 
pay, cumulative to 15 days; and in addi- 
tion, 5 days at half pay cumulative to 15 
days. 

Indiana: 9 days each year cumulative to 45 
days. 

Pennsylvania: Minimum guarantee of 5 days 
a year cumulative to 20 days. 

Tennessee: 9 days a year cumulative to 36 
days in all school systems which will match 
State funds available for this purpose. 


Teacherages 

Although the provision of teacher- 
ages does not in and of itself promote 
the status of teachers, it does increase 
the probability of a school district’s re- 
taining its good teachers when housing 
is difficult to find. Since teacherages 
are made available at a minimum cost, 
the occupancy of such a facility also 
adds to the teacher’s income. Many 
States, particularly those in the West, 
have for varying numbers of years per- 
mitted local districts to construct and 
maintain teacherages. Among such 
States are Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 


7Legal Status of the Publie-School Teacher. 
N. E. A. Research Bulletin, April 1947, p. 54. 
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Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Washington. This year, at least 
three other States made legal provision 
for teacher housing. The Connecticut 
Legislature authorized any town or 
school district. to construct, lease, and 
maintaim a home for teachers employed 
and to provide transportation for such 
teachers to and from school. The 
Illinois Legislature authorized boards 
of education to provide residences for 
teachers when such action is approved 
by local referendum. The Oregon 
Legislature authorized school districts 
to provide teacher housing where nec- 
essary. 
Retirement 

Many States during the past year 
enacted liberalizing amendments to 
their retirement laws. The Florida 
law, for example, now provides optional 
plans for computing retirement to- 
gether with a $75 “floor” for those who 
have had to teach on low salaries. In 
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Steady Growth 


“Books Build a Better Georgia” is 
the title of a recent issue of the periodi- 
cal, Georgia Progress, published by the 
Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board, Atlanta. 

This bulletin describes the steady 
growth in recent year's of library service 
to rural and small town citizens. Con- 
tributing to the State’s progress in many 
fields are the county and regional li- 
braries which serve 126 of its 159 coun- 
ties. These libraries, together with 
municipal libraries serving parts of 19 
other counties, provide free public i- 
brary service to approximately four- 
fifths of the population. Eleven of the 
libraries are regional, distributing 
books to 25 counties. Last year 126 
counties met the qualifications for State 
aid. 

At the present time Georgia has 28 
bookmobiles. Counties without book- 
mobiles do the best they can to serve the 
rural population by delivering books in 
cars and school busses and mailing them 
by parcel post. Almost anybody who 
makes regular trips into the rural areas 


Illinois, a person retiring in 1947 who 
would have received an annuity of $400 
will in 1948 receive $825; maximum 
allowance permissible under the new 
plan is $2100. Indiana law provides 
for $1200 at the end of 32 years of serv- 
ice and additional sums for extended 
service; Kansas doubled service annu- 
ity benefits for teachers with 30 years 
of service; North Carolina raised its re- 
tirement benefits by 25 percent. In 
Texas, teachers may now retire at age 
60 after 25 years of service; at any age 
after 30 years of teaching. Washing- 
ton’s new law provides $100 a month 
pension after 30 years of service at age 
60, and permits retirement after 30 
years or at age 60. The major change 
in Wisconsin’s retirement law is the in- 
clusion of a minimum benefit provision 
which will mean that teachers who have 
had to work at very low salaries through 
the years will no longer be unduly 
penalized. 
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may act as a book distributor—visiting 
teachers, classroom teachers, home dem- 
onstration agents, county agents, county 
nurses, school superintendents, school 
children, and library patrons. 

The Georgia Citizens Library Com- 
mittee has adopted as its slogan, “Books 
in reach of every Georgian.” 


Labor-Industry Consultant 


Services for Labor and Industry, a 
pamphlet published by the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, calls attention to 
the Library’s new emphasis on this part 
of its program. On request, Walter E. 
Myers, Labor-Industry Consultant, will 
give service in the library field to labor 
unions, management, or any Illinois cit- 
izen or group. 

When a long - term program is 
planned, the consultant will assist with 
the planning of a permanent labor and 
industry hbrary ora supplementary col- 
lection made up from the material in the’ 
State Library. He will also work with 
the local library in making the service 
in this field known and effective. Gen- 
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eral reading lists on current labor and 
industrial problems will be given wide 
distribution. Special reading lists will 
be prepared as requested. At meetings 
or institutes on these tvpes of problems, 
the consultant will be present with a col- 
lection of pertinent material and will ad- 
vise on its use. 

The Uhnois State Library and the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions of the University of Illmois 
jointly sponsor reading services for all 
the people of Illinois and cooperate to 
provide special services to groups di- 
rectly concerned with labor and indus- 
trial relations. The Institute. through 
the Division of University Extension, 
brings the campus to the community. 
The Illinois State Library will deliver 
materials supplementary to the Insti- 
tute’s programs anywhere in the State 
and will lend them to groups or individ- 
uals, Detailed research projects will be 
undertaken which may aid in widening 
the area of understanding in this field. 


New Standard 


A new financial standard for public 
hibrary support was endorsed by the 
American Library Association when its 
Council declared that “a public library 
must now have an income of not less 
than 50 percent more than in 1940 if it 
is to give to its community a library 
service equal in quantity and quality to 
that given in the prewar period.” 

Increased by 50 percent, the standards 
adopted for annual per capita income 
now are: “A public library must receive 
$1.50 per capita to give minimum satis- 
factory service ; $2.25 for good service ; 
$3.00 for superior service.” 


Regional Library Service 


The Tennessee State Department of 
Education, Nashville, has mimeo- 
graphed and distributed a 73-page study 
by Catherine Zealbere, Books for Al: 
The Regional Library Program in Ten- 
nessee, January 1940-June 19.47. 

The purpose of this study as stated 
in the introduction is: “To present a sur- 
vey of regional library service in the 
State of Tennessee; to describe the re- 
gional program as it now exists; to trace 
its development; to present its accom- 
phshments; and, in view of the past, to 
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predict and suggest what the future of 
the program might be in Tennessee.” 

Much of the material for this study 
was coliected from unpublished maga- 
zine articles, letters, and typewritten 
copies of monthly and annual reports 
of the various Tennessee regional 1i- 
braries on file in the office of the Division 
of Libraries, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


Publicizing Children’s Programs 


So that parents and children may 
know what is going on—and where— 
news of special events in the children’s 
rooms of the New York Public Library 
is announced in the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and over the radio. The Novem- 
ber issue of Branch Library Book News 
mentions three examples of media which 
regularly carry notices of brary pro- 
grams: 

Every Friday the “Things for Chil- 
dren to Do” column of the Vew York 
Times carries an announcement of pro- 
grams scheduled in the branches. The 
“Metropolitan Section” of Parents’ 
Magazine covers, each month, the gen- 
eral theme of stories or celebrations for 
the current month. And over the air 
“City Fun With Your Children,” Sta- 
tion WNYC, 11 a. m., on Tuesday, fea- 
tures on its programs library news of in- 
terest to children. 


Complete Index 


In Rochester, Minn., elementary 
school Hbraries, the ecard catalog files 
serve as a complete index to enrriculum 
materials—books, pamphlets, pictures, 
records, films, and community resources. 

In 1946-47 the 12-month plan was 
inaugurated in the Rochester schools. 
According to the elementary school 
staff's 1947 report, Summer Workshop, 
the Social Learnings Workshop mem- 
bers visited a number of places in the 
city with the idea of acquainting the 
faculty with the educational possibili- 
ties of the community resources anel ae- 
quainting the personnel of the indus- 
tries with the needs of the schools. 

The elementary grades librarian, 
Hazelle Anderson, who also teaches and 
assists In curriculum planning, has in- 
corporated into the card catalog files in 
each building the findings of these com- 


munity visits by the workshop conmit- 
tee members. The following outline 

ras used: Area (food production, eoni- 
niunications, ete.) : place visited; whom 
to contact to arrange tour: size of group 
and suitable grade; suitable time and 
advance notice time necessary ; hazards; 
preparation and background needed; 
what it offers, 

Information about films previewed 
by the same committee was supplied to 
the librarian using the outline: Area; 
name of film, by whom produced, date; 
where procured; running time; grade 
suitability; content: evaluation of filn. 


Twenty-second State 


With the appointment of Mae Gra- 
ham to the new position of supervisor 
of school and children’s libraries, Mary- 
land becomes the twenty-second State 
which is providing the services of a spe- 
cialist to assist mm the development of 
its school libraries. 


Growth in Services for Five-Year 


Period 


The Larimer County Library Board 
of Directors, Fort Collins, Colo., in its 
elnnual Report, 1946, presents, with 
comparative statistics over a 5-year 
period, the gradual growth in available 
library services to the people of the 
county. 

Distributing media include a branch 
library for teachers, located in the Office 
of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, 30 deposits located in private 
homes, stores, and service statious, and 
bookinobile visits to schools. 

Deposits, which serve the communi- 
ties the year around, are largely for 
adult patrons and preschool children, 
since those in school have aecess to 
monthly bookmobile service from Sep- 
tember to May. Summer deposits are 
especially valuable to children after the 
close of school, 

According to the 1940 census, there 
are 15,338 people in Larimer County 
living outside city corporations. Hav- 
ing reached only 16 percent of these 
potential patrons, the Larimer County 
Library Board reports that it is chal- 
lenged by the possibilities of future 
service to the rural population. 
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GEORGIA S PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR 
PROSPECTIVE RURAL SUPERVISORS 


by Jane Franseth, Specialist for Rural Schools 


EORGIA’S program for the educa- 
G tion of rural school supervisors is a 
cooperatively developed plan sponsored 
by the Georgia Teacher Education 
Council. It combines guided study and 
practice in supervision for a group of 
selected leaders who have already dem- 
onstrated superior competencies in 
teaching. The major purpose of the 
program is to further the improvement 
of leadership competencies. It is de- 
signed to help prospective supervisors 
develop skill in assisting administrators, 
teachers, and other personnel improve 
the learning environment for children 
in the rural schools. 

Supervision in the Georgia program is 
thought of as expert service on a con- 
sultative basis. It is important, there- 
fore, that the prospective supervisors 
become good resource people and that 
they learn how to give service on a con- 
sultative basis. The Georgia program 
attempts to develop competencies which 
will help supervisors function as re- 
source agents and as consultants. 

Headquarters are at the University of 
Georgia, but the plan is sponsored by 
the Georgia Teacher Education Council 
which is composed of representatives 
from the major teacher education insti- 
tutions, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, a county superintendent, a city su- 
perintendent, a county principal, and a 
county supervisor. 

The selection committee, appointed by 
the Council invites approximately 10 to 
15 of the best teachers in the State each 
year to begin preparation for supervi- 
sion. The State area supervisors assist 
in finding good prospects. At least 4 
years of college education and at least 
3 years of teaching experience are re- 
quired of each candidate. 

An advisory committee, also ap- 
pointed by the Council, helps to deter- 
mine the policies for the program of 
educating supervisors. This committee 
is composed of four members of the staff 
of the University of Georgia, one from 
West Georgia College, one from Georgia 
State College for Women, one from 
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Georgia Teachers College, the State Di- 
rector of Teacher Education, and the 
State Coordinator of Education from 
the State Department of Education. 
This committee meets three or four 
times during the year. 

Three consultants are responsible for 
the direction of the program. ‘They 
work with the supervisors during the 
summer sessions and during the year of 
interneship supervision. ‘The consult- 
ants are the director of the program, 
the assistant director, both employed by 
the University of Georgia, and a spec- 
ialist in supervision in the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Though headquarters are at the 
University, the State is the campus for 
the study and practice in supervision. 
Some of the study is done at West Geor- 
gia College, Georgia State College for 
Women, and Georgia Teachers College. 
Other important service areas are the 
counties where experienced supervisors 
are employed and the counties in which 
the interne supervisors get their prac- 
tice In supervision. 

To help the reader get a clearer under- 
standing of this prograin of education, 
a brief account of the plan used dur- 
ing the year of 1946-47 will be given. 
Though no 2 years are the same, the 
major principles operate each year. 
Each year the program is characterized 
by a combination of guided study and 
practice in supervision. Each year 
there is a conscious attempt to prac- 
tice the principles implied in any coop- 
erative enterprise. The prospective 
supervisors have a vital part in purpos- 
ing, planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing their own activities toward the goal 
of leadership through supervision of 
rural schools. 

In June 1946, 15 prospective super- 
visors were selected for a year of grad- 
uate study and practice in supervision. 
They began their work at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia in June. Guided by the 
advisory committee and the consult- 
ants, they spent a full summer term 
studying the job of supervision and re- 


lated problems. The program of study 
included plilosophy of education and 
supervision, educational psychology, 
critical analysis of educational litera- 
ture, sociology, principles of child de- 
velopment, and some experience in art. 
In the fall the supervisors accepted reg- 
ular county supervisory positions with 
the understanding that a study-practice 
program would be carried on through- 
out the year. Guidance was provided 
by the consultants from the University 
and the State Department of Education. 

The major task of the consultants, 
each working with five internes, was to 
help the supervisors improve their lead- 
ership as they worked in the counties 
where they were employed. The con- 
sultants tried to give the kind of help 
requested by the practice supervisors. 
Among the ways in which they worked 
were: (1) Holding individual confer- 
ences with the supervisors concerning 
problems which they wished to discuss; 
(2) visiting schools to help individual 
teachers, principals, or faculties with 
special problems; (3) serving as discus- 
sion leaders at community or teachers’ 
meetings; (4) helping the supervisor 
and the county superintendent to think 
through common problems; (5) helping 
the supervisor and others to evaluate 
progress. 

Representatives from nearby colleges 
also served to help improve the super- 
visory program. Consultant service 
was contributed by West Georgia Col- 
lege, Georgia State College for Women, 
and Georgia Teachers College. Nearby 
experienced supervisors were often 
called upon for help. From time to 


time, the State area supervisors met the - 


interne supervisors either individually 
or in small groups to discuss ways to 
improve education in the schools. 
Study conferences for the practice 
supervisors were held in the fall at West 
Georgia College and at Georgia State 
College for Women. The conferences, 
1 week in duration, were planned by 
the supervisors with guidance from a 
leader in each college and from their 
regular consultants. In general the 
conferences were based on observations 
in the laboratory schools and in nearby 
county schools. Meetings were held 
every day to discuss problems which the 
supervisors presented. Areas of study 
begun in the summer were continued 
with the emphasis on application to real 
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problems with which the supervisors 
were confronted. Among the problems 
discussed were: How to help teachers 
understand the major objectives of edu- 
eation, how to help teachers make ad- 
justments to individual differences in 
ability and iterest : how to help teach- 
ers secure and make better use of ma- 
terials; how to help teachers relate the 
curriculum to community problems; 
how to help teachers understand the 
principles of child development; how 
to help teachers in the creative arts. 

Another feature of the study type of 
activity in 1946 was the conference with 
other supervisors sponsored by the State 
Department of Education. Among the 
topics considered were: (1) Books and 
materials, (2) professional growth of 
teachers and supervisors, (3) pupil 
guidance. 


supervisor observed how an experienced 
supervisor goes about the task of help- 
ing to meet the needs of teachers. 

The study program for the spring 
quarter was very much hke the fall 
quarter program. There was a week of 
study at Georgia State College for 
Women and at West Georgia College. 
Child growth and development and com- 
munity-schoo] needs were the two areas 
recelving Major consideration during 
this week of study. 

During the first session of their sec- 
ond summier school the internes enrolled 
in courses which seemed to fit individual 
needs best. sociology and art being the 
most popular. A semmar on child de- 
velopment for all supervisors served to 
integrate and unify their experiences. 

A 3-week workshop for all supervis- 
ors 1n attendance at the University was 


Prospective supervisors and consultants often work with teachers, principals, and county superintendents in 


a teachers’ workshop. 


The winter quarter program was 
sinilar to the one in the fall. The con- 
sultants continued to visit the interne 
supervisors and to render whatever 
service seemed best for the improve- 
ment of supervision. Two days were 
spent by all supervisors in Atlanta to 
study common problems. This was a 
conference of the Georgia Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Among the problems dis- 
cussed was: How pre-service education 
of teachers might be improved. 

Another feature of the winter study 
program was the work with experienced 
supervisors. Each supervisor chose an 
experienced supervisor to visit. The 
visiting program varied in the different 
counties, but in general the practice 
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Here they are making plans for a cooperative study of their problems. 


held during the latter part of the sum- 
mer. ‘Those who had completed a year 
of interneship worked with the members 
of a new group who had come in for 
their initiation in June. Among the 
problems considered in this workshop 
were: (1) Purpose of supervision, (2) 
resource-use and the curriculum, (3) 
helping teachers understand children, 
(4) what a supervisor does, (5) evalu- 
ating school progress. 

A workshop for principals and an- 
other in the field of guidance were also 
in session during the latter part of the 
summer at the University of Georgia. 
There was a considerable amount of co- 
operation between these three groups 
throughout the period. Some of the 
supervisors. principals, and guidance 


leaders worked together on a number of 
common problems. 

At the close of the second summer 
session, the supervisors who satisfac- 
torily completed this special program of 
graduate education in supervision were 
granted professional certificates in sup- 
ervision by the State Department of 
Edueation. Most of these supervisors 
continued to supervise schools in the 
counties where they served as internes 
in supervision. 


Philosophy Underlying Supervision 
Plan 


The Georgia Plan of supervision is 
founded on the following beliefs: 


1. Democracy is a way of life in which 
there is faith in the intelligence of 
people to solve their problems coop- 
eratively. 

2. It isa way of life which respects the 
worth of every individual regardless 
of race, religion, nationality, or social . 
status. 

3. It is a way of life that encourages 
the use of initiative, originality, and 
creativity in every individual, 

4. It is a way of life which provides 
opportunity for wide participation in 
the privileges and the corresponding 
responsibilities of cooperative citizen- 
ship. 


Nature of the Georgia Plan 


1. The supervisor is a consultant and 
& resource person. He makes himself 
available to give help wherever the sit- 
uation is in need of it, but he does not 
dictate or exercise authority over any 
of the personnel involved. 

2. Improvement in service apphes to 
all of the personnel involved in the sit- 
uation, including the — supervisors. 
There is a cooperatively determined at- 
tack upon problems. All of the staff 
are stimulated to grow. One group is 
not superior to another operating to im- 
prove the inferior group. 

3. The aim of supervision is the 
improvement of the total situation for 
learning. The administrators and 
teachers are cooperating members of a 
total group concerned with the improve- 
ment of life. 

+, Many opportunities for creative 
expression are available for all the per- 
sonnel. 


EDUCATORS BULLETIN BOARD 


NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Language aud Area Studies 
P=) fan] 


Language and Area Studies in the 
Armed Services, Their Future Signifi- 
cance. By Robert John Matthew for 
the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. 
Washington, D. C.. American Council 
on Education, 1947, 211 p. $2.50. 

Part I of this report describes in detail 
foreign area and language instruction in the 
Army Specialized Training Program, the Navy 
Schools of Military Government and Adminis- 
tration, the Japanese Language Schools of the 
Army and the Civil Affairs Training Schools ; 
Part II deals with current effects in colleges 
and schools; and Part III considers the impli- 
cations of these programs for the future. 


Salary Scheduling 


Salary Scheduling. Washington, 
D. C., Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and Research Division, National Ed- 
ucation Association of the United 
States, 1947. 24 p. (Discussion Pam- 
phlet, No.8.) 15 cents. 

Presents factual material on teachers’ sal- 
ary schedules as a basis for discussion, States 
that the primary purpose of the series is “to 
promote discussion, not to advocate any final 
or official point of view.” 


Training for Citizenship 


School Patterns for Citizenship 
Training. By Theral T. Herrick. 
Sponsored by: The Daughters of the 
American Revolution of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.. Published by Bureau 
of Educational Reference and Research, 
School of Education, University of 
Michigan, 1947. 180 p. 

The author visited 27 selected high schools 
for the purpose of studying the over-all pro- 
gram of citizenship education and for collect- 
ing pertinent data. The report presents a 
general discussion of four patterns of citizen- 
ship training and contains many suggestions 
for both larger and smaller schools, 


Voeational Guidauce 


Youll Like Teaching. Sponsored by 
the Louisiana Branch of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Edited by May W. De- 
Blieux. Issued by John E. Coxe, State 
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Superintendent of Education. Baton 


Rouge, La., 1947. 48 p., illus. 

Designed to acquaint the high-school student 
with teaching as a career. Gives a picture of 
present and anticipated needs as Well as an 
insight into the rewards and satisfactions of 
teaching ; describes the many possibilities for 
specialization. 


RECENT THESES 


An Investigation of the Training 
Needs of Prospective Employees in Re- 
tail Selling in the City of Quincy. By 
Wilham T. Hutchinson. Master’s 1947. 
Boston University. 184 p. ms. 

Analyses data secured from employers and 
employees in 100 stores in Quincy, Mass., in 
an attempt to determine the training needs 
of prospective employees, and where their 
needs could best be met. 


Occupational Distribution, Entrance 
into Farming, and Opportunities for 
Farming of Former Students of Voca- 
tional Agriculture: A Critical Review 
of esearch in One Phase of Agri- 
cultural Education. By Carlton E. 
Wright. Doctor’s, 1948. Cornell Uni- 
versity. 568 p. ms. 

Analyzes 106 studies conducted in all parts 
of the United States in the past 20 years in 
an attempt to determine factors affecting sub- 
sequent occupational activities and employ- 
ment of former students of vocational agri- 
culture. 


Organization and Administration of 
In-Service Training of Industrial 
Workers in the United States Naval Air 
Training Center, Pensacola, Florida, 
From 1940-1944. By Charles I. Hol- 
ley. Master’s, 1946. George Washing- 
ton University. 119 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the effectiveness of 
practical on-the-job training procedures in 
preparing unskilled workers to perform the 
work of skilled mechanics. 


The Pre-Service Civilian Training 
Program of the Signal Corps at the Oni- 
versity of North Dakota. By Harold 
D. Sheets. Master’s, 1945. University 
of North Dakota. 74 p. ms. 

Describes in detail the administration and 
organization of the courses for radio mechan- 
ies, radio junior repairmen, and radiotele- 
graph operators. 


leactions of Selected (GO) Business 
Men Relative to the Employability of 
High School Business Course @radu- 
ates. By Gunhild A. Carlson. Master’s, 
1946. Boston University. 69 p. ms. 

Compares the standards of 60 selected busi- 
nessmen for beginning office employees with 
the training given business students in high 
schools in an attempt to discover the strong 
and weak points in high school business train- 
ing, and to find some means by which em- 
ployers and schools can improve the product 
of this training. 

The Selection and Training of 
Women as Streetear Operators. By 
Ruth E. Helm. Master’s, 1946. George 
Washington University. 46 p. ms. 

Presents a job analysis of streetcar opera- 
tion. Concludes that the use of women as 
streetcar operators was not an industrial suc- 
cess, and was very expensive. 


A Study of Business Education in the 
Public Secondary Schools of Illinois 
(Excluding Chicago). By Albert C. 
Fries. Doctor’s, 1945. New York Uni- 
versity. 224 p. ms. 

Discusses the philosophy underlying busi- 
ness education, the curriculum, the school 
plant and equipment, pupil and teacher per- 
sonnel, and administration and supervision 
of business education. 


A Study of Personal Secretaries in 16 
Communities in the State of Michigan. 
By Irene Place. Doctor’s, 1945. New 
York University. 175 p. ms. 

Analyzes the duties and qualifications of 
secretaries and executive aids in an attempt 
to determine what to include in the cur- 
riculum of secretarial training in the schools 
of Michigan. 


Suggested Criteria for the Evalua- 
tion of a Minimum Program of Guid- 
ance for Schools of Nursing. By Rita 
P. Kelleher. Master’s, 1945. Boston 
University. 49 p. ms. 


Discusses the construction and validation 
of a checklist to be used in evaluating guid- 
ance procedures, 


The Training of a Secretary. By 
Dorothy C. Denison. Master’s, 1946. 
University of North Dakota. 111 
p. ms. 

Analyzes the duties of a secretary and the 
training required to properly perform these 
duties. 

Training Programs of the F. B. I. in 
World War II, By Pauline M. Pilson. 
Master’s, 1946. George Washington 
University. 84 p. ms. 


Traces briefly the history and functions of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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New U. S. Office of Edutation 
Publications 


Citizens Look at Education. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 12 p., illus. Free. 
A progress report by the Citizens Federal 

Comnittee on Education, 1947-48, prepared by 

the Subcommittee on the Teacher in America. 

Among the topies discussed are: Teachers’ 

salaries during the postwar inflation; Teach- 

ers’ working conditions ; The teacher shortage ; 

The need for new teachers; America’s scliool 

plant; and An action program for the in- 

dividual citizen. 


Education in Guatemala. 
eron D. Ebaugh. 


By Cam- 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 82 p., illus. (Bul- 
letin 1947,No.7). 25cents. 

Contents: Introduction; Educational de- 
velopment; Elementary education ; Secondary, 
normal, technical, and special education; 
Higher education; Bibliography. 


School-and-Work Programs. 
Caroline E. Legg, 
Maris M. Proffitt. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. $2 p.. illus. (Bul- 
letin 1947, No. 9). 20 cents. 

A study of experiences in 136 school sys- 
tems carried on jointly by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Children’s Bureau.  Pro- 
grams are described and their strengths and 
weaknesses analyzed. 


By 
arl A. Jessen, and 


Edueation in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. By Gladys L. Potter and Cam- 
eron D, Ebaugh. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Ollice, 1947. 34 p., illus. (Bul- 
letim 1947, No. 10). 15 cents. 
Another in a series of basic studies on edu- 


eation in a number of Central and South 
American countries. 


Teaching as a Career. By Benjamin 
W. Frazier. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 48 p.. illus. (Bulletin 

1947, No. 11) 15 cents. 
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U.S. Government Announces 


Contents: General nature of the profes- 
sion; Specialization in the teaching profes- 
sion; Teacher supply, demand, and place- 
ment: Nature of the teacher's work ; Working 
and living conditions; Requirements for be- 
coming a teacher; Opportunities for prepara- 
tion; and Sources of additional information, 


State Administration of School 
Health, Education, 
Recreation—A_ Status Study. 


Frank S. Stafford. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1947. 38 p., illus. (Bulletin 
1949, No, 18) lo cents. 


and 


By 


Physical 


Legislation, rules and regulations, and 
trends in State supervision, physical educa- 
tion, recreation, safety education, health edu- 
cation, and health services. Cooperative ar- 
rangements between State departments of 
health and education discussed. 


The Key to 
Improved Organization of Small 
High Schools. By Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz and Wilbur DeVilbiss. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 21 p.. illus. (Pam- 
phlet No. 102) 10 cents. 


Topics treated in this pamphlet include: 
Scheduling and administering essential learn- 
ing activities, Plans for overcoming handi- 
caps due to smallness, Maximuin utilization 
of staff resources, Maximuin utilization of 
physical resources, and pupil- 
counseling services to all. 


Cooperative Planning 


Providing 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Managing the Small Forest. Prepared 
by Forest Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, and Extension Service. 

Washington. U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 61 p. (armers’ 

Bulletin No. 1989). 20 cents; single 

copies free from the U. 5. Forest 

Service. 

Presents simple rules of good forest man- 


agement by means of which the owner can 
keep his trees vigorous and productive and, 


Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should he addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost: publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. 


Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


as a result, continue to harvest wood crops at 
intervals through the years. 


FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 


Health Edneation Series, Nos. 1-33. 
Prepared by the U. S. Public Health 
Service, 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
Ing Office, 1946-47. Single sample 
copies free; information abont current 
availability of quantities and about 
special quantity rates may be obtained 
from the U.S, Public Health Service. 


Popular leaflets on the following: 1. Sun- 
burn and Suntan; 2. Climate and Tubereu- 
losis : 3. Llot Weather Comfort ; 4. Sunstroke— 
Heat Stroke—Ileat Prostration: 5. Care of the 
Feet: 6 Ringworm and Athlete's Foot; 7. 
Swimming; 8S. Poliomyelitis; 9. Chronic Ar- 
thritis; 10. Snakebite; 11. Scabies ; 12. Hemor- 
rhoids; 13. Sulfa-Penieillin ; 14. Hansen's Dis- 
ease (Leprosy) ; 15. Menopause; 16, Typhoid 
Fever: 17. Hay Fever; 18. Low Blood Pres- 
sure; 19. Asthma ; 20. Rocky Mountain Spotted 
Fever ; 21. Home Care of the Sick; 22. Mumps ; 
23. Tigh Blood Pressure; 
Nephritis 


24. Measles; 25. 
(Uright’s Disease); 26. Lice In- 
festatiou: 27. Sinallpox; 28. Bronelial Pneu- 
monia; 20. The Common Cold; 30. Rabies ; 
31. Vitamins; 382. (Not announced) ; 33. Tu- 
bereulosis. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Typical Women’s Jobs in the Tele- 
phone Industry. Prepared by the 
Women’s Bureau. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 52 p. (Bulletin No. 
207-A.) 15 cents; single copies free 
from the Women’s Bureau as long as 
the supply lasts. 


Gives detailed descriptions of typical jobs in 
the traffic, accounting, and commercial de- 
partments—the principal woman-employing 
departments of the industry. Supplements 
sulletin No. 207, The Woman Telephone 
Worker, which placed special emphasis on 
the operator’s job, working conditions, hours 
of work, rates, and progression 
schedules, 
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A CHALLENGE TO VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


by Raymond W. Gregory, Assistant U. S$. Commissioner for 
Vocational Education 


ITH THE PASSAGE by Congress of the Vocational Education 

Act of 1946, commonly known as the George-Barden Act, publie | 
education in general and vocational education in particular were 
given a great vote of confidence for the service that had been rendered 
the cause of education for working people. In passing this act, | 
Congress authorized an appropriation of approximately $15,000,000 
additional over the amount authorized under the George-Deen Ac 


Responsibility 

Coincident to the passage of this act is the responsibility for using 
the funds so appropriated for the further development of vocationa 
education. The States are challenged to use the funds appropriated 
under this act to stimulate the extension of the program of vocational 
education in communities that are not now adequately served with | 
such programs and to encourage the establishment of vocational | 
education programs 1 areas not now served by such programs. 

By and large, this is a Nation of working people. The level of | 
living attained by them is in a large part determined by their techni- 
cal competence. To help increase the technical efliciency of workers } 
as well as to prepare persons for placement in occupations is the aim 
of vocational education. IFunds expended for vocational education, 
therefore, are an investment, since they are used in making a con- 
tribution to the national welfare by aiding workers and prospective 


workers to acquire and improve this technical competence. 


Measure of Success 
The funds appropriated under this act will assist the States and~ 
their subdivisions in the further development of vocational educatior 
in such fields of service as agriculture, distributive occupations, home 
economics, occupational information and guidance, and trades an 
industry. The extent to which the States succeed in making oppor 
tunities for voeational.education available to greater numbers of 
people and in a wider variety of occupations—in communities now 
inadequately served and in areas in which such opportunities are un- | 
available—will be a measure of success in satisfying the purpose of 
the act. This is the challenge. 
The people of the Nation, speaking through the Congress, have 
ealled upon vocational educators to increase and expand the avail 
ability of opportunities for vocational education. The a ae 
of additional funds under the George-Barden Act is, therefore, a 


commendation and a challenge. 


An address delivered before a general 
session Of American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
mW. J., February 23, 1948. 


N THE PAST 6 months IT have had 
| an experience which [ wish every 
citizen and every parent could share. 
Since becoming Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, I have had au opportunity 
to study the compelling evidence you 
educators have gathered as to the great 
needs and the even greater opportimi- 
ties of American schools today. 


Six Million Bypassed 

T have been digging into this evidence 
pretty deeply—not, to be sure. as a spe- 
cialist, but as a citizen, a parent, and a 
public official. T have been deeply im- 
pressed with what vou, who are respon- 
sible for education, are up against, with 
all that you have accomplished against 
great odds. But as T look at education 
in the United States today. one problein 
overshadows everything else: 

The fact is that, in spite of all our 
fanfare about free public education, 
almost 6 million boys and girls whe 
ought to be in school today aren’t 
there. 

Almost 20 percent of our school-age 
children and young people are beng 
eheated of thei birthright. TVlus is a 
higher figure than vou, or we, have been 
using. Here is the simple, layman’s 
arithmetic by which I arrived at it. 

As of October 1945, there were in this 
country almost 32 million children and 
youngsters 5 to 19 years old. More than 
3 million of these were 18 and 19. The 
President's Commission on Higher Edn- 
cation says that half of these older 
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young people would profit from educa- 
tion above high school. That makes a 
total of around 3014 million youngsters 
between 5 and 19 who should be served 
by the schools. But only 2415 million 
of them are in fact enrolled. The dit- 
ference is 6 million—20 percent that 
education has, somehow, bypassed. Our 
objective must be to give a/7 our children 
every bit of the schooling to which they 
are entitled. 

I know as well as you do that we can- 
not open the school door to these 6 mil- 
hon all at onee. We should resolve that 
some day every one of our 30-odd mil- 
lion children and young people will be 
in school. We may not be able to reach 
this goal this year or next vear. But we 
can keep moving ahead and vou ean be 
sure that PH do all I can to help you 
speed that day. 

These facts. these figures, about our 
forgotten children do not sit well upon 
The more peopie 
We need to talk 
But 


our national pride. 
realize that. the better. 
about these facts in season and out. 
talk alone is not enougli. 

The whole country—the individual 
citizens and thetr government—must 
joiu with you educators in cracking the 
bottlenecks that are strangling educa- 
tion. These problems may be an old 
story to vou. But I doubt if they are 
ay the less challenging because you live 
with them day by day. 


Basic Fault Almost Always 
Lack of Money 

Perhaps. because I am a little less im- 
mediately involved, I may tend to over- 
simphfy the situation, But the plam 
fact is that when public school ediica- 
tion in States or school districts is bad, 


Education—An Investment in People 


by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator 


the basie fault is almost always lack of 
money. There may be some few places 
Where taxpayers could afford better 
schools and just don’t want to pay for 
them. But on the whole, parents—and 
most taxpayers are parents—want. to 
give their children the very best they 
ean afford, 

States that are not giving their ehil- 
dren a fair education are usually trying, 
but the money just isn’t there. You edu- 
cators tell us. for exaniple, that Keu- 
tucky can spend only half as nmch on 
each child’s schooling as Connecticut, 
and this in spite of the fact that the 
people of Kentucky actually devote close 
toa third more of their income. to their 
schools. 

Mississippi has come in for a lot of 
attention because it spends less than any 
other State oreducating each child. But 
Mississippi ranks among the 10° top 
States in the percentage of its income 
that goes for education. Suppose Mis- 
sissippi abolished every other govern- 
ment law-enforee- 
ment, sanitation, pnblic health, welfare, 
and all the Suppose it then 
adopted a model taxing system and de- 
voted a/7 the resulting tax revenues to 
education, It would still fall short of 
what it takes to finanee an average pub- 
he school program. 


funetion — roads, 


rest. 


However you look at it, the South has 
The District of 
Cohmnbia and 17 Southern States have 
40 percent of our school children and 
only 20 percent of the Natton’s tax im- 
come, But this is net wholly a regional 
problem. 


a tough row to hoe. 


All over the country young 
people in farming regions are at a dis- 
advantage. Is it any wonder they com- 


plete less school grades than muonfarn 


youngsters when you realize that our 
farms produce 30 percent of our chil- 
dren and less than 10 percent of our 
Southern farmers in 1940 had 
the task of educating 17 percent of all 
school children. 


income 2 


But their income was 
less than 3 percent of the national total. 

Let's look at these economic considera- 
tions another way. You school admin- 
istrators know something most laymen 
don't know—that economic ditferen- 
tials make the same kind of patchwork 
between communities as between States. 
A few miles of driving on both sides of 
the tracks will supply the evidence. In 
a Midwest area that I know pretty well, 
each city child gets $115 worth of edu- 
cation every year—while his neighbor in 
a nearby small town has to get along on 
$63. I doubt, somehow, that the cost 
of education was twice as high in the 
larger community. And I strongly sus- 
pect that the difference of a few miles 
leaves the small town children with a 
2to1 handicap. Such handicaps, how- 
ever, are never exclusively for home con- 
swmption—not in a Nation where dis- 
tance is no barrier and migration flows 
freely, from farm and small town to 
city, from State to State. 

Is there any ground for my unpres- 
sion that these differentials may some- 
times show up in even more subtle ways ? 
Does it ever happen, for instance, that 
poor teachers somehow gravitate to poor 
neighborhoods? I’ve been advised not 
to ask this question. And I really hope 
it is pointless, that the answer is a re- 
sounding “no.” But if there are any 
such skeletons in our closets, let’s give 
them short shrift. 

Tn the words of a recent Presidential 
commission : “The children who need the 
best schools because their parents and 
neighborhoods can provide relatively 
little . . . frequently get the worst.” 

There is no element of questioning or 
conjecture about the economic pressure 
which sends teen-age boys and girls out 
of school and into the labor market. 
Here, too, the end result is to distort the 
ideal of equal opportunity. When war 
jobs tempted young people to go to work 
instead of to school, we laid it at the 
door of the manpower shortage and the 
comparatively high wages that even 
youngsters could earn. For many, that 
was a real temptation. 

Today “temptation” is probably the 


wrong word. As the cost of ving goes 
up, work is no longer a matter of choice 
for boys and girls whose families need 
their earnings to help pay the grocery 
bill. 

Some people don't seem to realize that 
our “tree” education really isn’t quite 
so free as we say it is. You educators 
know that it costs money to go to a free 
public school. And I don’t mean tax 
money this time—money for lunch, 
money for clothes, money for pencils 
and notebooks. ‘These may sound like 
pin money to some, but they can add up 
to something that looks like luxury 
when family pocketbooks get lean. 

I saw some figures the other day that 
compared years of schooling with fam- 
ily rent. According to this evidence, 
only 1 child out of 10 went beyond the 
eighth grade in families that could pay 
only $10 a month rent—while in ftam- 
ilies paying $50 to $75, it was 1 out of 3. 
(‘These rent figures, by the way, are for 
1940, if they seem too low to believe.) 

Now don’t misunderstand me. Dm 
not arguing that we should pamper our 
children. The generation that fought 
the war has proved for themselves and 
for their younger brothers that they can 
rarry their full share of responsibility. 


- And the veterans and veterans’ wives 


who are combining college and baby 
raising on GI allowances have proved 
that they can still stretch a dollar in 
the best American tradition. What I 
do protest—what does come down to eco- 
nomic discrimination—is facing young- 
sters with the bitter choice between edu- 
cational malnutrition and literal, physi- 
cal malnutrition. 


ABC’s of Democracy 
Should Be Practiced 


But equality of opportunity is not all 
a matter of dollars and cents. You 
school people know better than any of 
us how racial discrimination aggravates 
economic handicaps, how it places a 
double burden on the educational sys- 
tem. ‘Two sets of schools, two sets of 
teachers! How costly this is! How 
wasteful ! 

Discrimination has had a lot of at- 
tention lately. [think it needs a lot of 
attention. I feel deeply about it—and 
so do you. Most people in this country 
want to do something about it. We can- 
not be complacent while large numbers 


of Americans do not receive their birth- 
right. You cannot do your full job as 
educators until all of us as citizens 
learn — and practice — the ABC’s of 
clemoeracy. 

Negroes are our biggest minority 
group. But there are the Mexicans, the 
Nisei, and all the others. Let’s remem- 
ber them, too, America is great—partly 
because we are a melting pot of many 
minorities, each of whom has contrib- 
uted richly to our common heritage. 

Since Negroes make up 95 percent of 
our nonwhite population, let’s take a 
quick look at education from their 
point of view. In 1940, more than 90 
percent of our native whites had com- 
pleted at least 5 years of grade school. 
Less than 60 percent of the Negroes had 
even this much eduedtion. Almost 30 
percent of the whites finished high 
school, but only 7 percent of the 
Negroes. 

We cannot excuse this record by say- 
ing the Negro has less capacity for edu- 
eation. The President’s Commission 
on Higher Education firmly points out 
that this just isn’t so. Scientific studies 
in anthropology and physiology debunk 
any such assumption. 


Shortages Aggravate Problems 


Ageravating all these problems are 
the shortages—of buildings, of equip- 
ment, of teachers. Studies of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency indicate that 
present plant needs for elementary and 
secondary schools alone total almost 714 
billion dollars. And this takes no ac- 
count of the 6 million children who 
ought to be, but are not now, attending 
school, If we are to plan for them, too, 
our total plant needs will run to about: 
91% billion dollars. 

Of course, I realize that a good build- 
ing doesn’t of itself make a good school, — 
Without good teachers, the best plant in 
the world is of almost no value. And 
everyone knows from personal expe- 
rience that a good teacher can create 
true education even in the most 
meager setting. Such teachers have 
enriched our lives and those of our 
children. But do we have enough 
teachers? Do we have the right kind 
of teachers? Again the answer is in 
large part money. | 

I am told that at least 50,000 chil- | 
dren who are eager for an education 
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are getting no schooling whatsoever. 
Why? Because their school boards 
sannot get any kind of teachers for 
them at the miserable salaries they can 
offer. Probably another million chil- 
dren who attend irregularly, in spite of 


State laws, are not brought back 
mto the schools. Why! Because the 


schools have neither room nor teachers 
for them, 

Specialists inform me that im at least 
one classroom out of eight, “education,” 
so-called, is in the hands of unqualified 
men and women. More than 100,000 
teachers do not meet — standards 
which the States themselves have estab- 
lished. Why? for 
teaching has been a forgotten profes- 
sion. In terms both of prestige and of 
financial reward. 

No faet about education seems to me 
more disturbing. It was a real shock 
to me to learn that from 1941 to 1045 
more thau one-third of a million qual- 
fied teachers. over and above the nor- 
mal turn-over, left their schools for muil- 
itary service or better paying jobs. 
For the most part, they have not gone 
back, 

Why showld they? Who wouldn't 
stay m the green pastures of better pay- 
ing jobs? T have yet to see a teacher 
breaking into the upper income brack- 
ets. If teachers’ salaries ever do make 
front-page headlines, it’s only because 
the pay is so low. In the rich years 
from 1941 to 1945, weren’t around 60 
percent of our teachers getting less than 
$2.000—and 16 percent, less than $1,- 


Because years 


“ 


200? J share your satisfaction that 
teachevs’ salaries have gone up—uas 


much, I am sure, as hard-pressed com- 
munities ean generally afford. 

But the picture is still black. 1 won- 
der, for example, how our school staffs 
will keep up with the birth rate. Inthe 
last 5 years, 13 million babies have been 
born. Before too long, these babies will 
be heading for school. How many 
teachers are heading im the same direc- 
tion? Just to take one example, I un- 
derstand that [Llinois will need 6,000 or 
7,000 more elementary teachers in the 
next 5 years—but only about 100 ele- 
mentary teachers were graduated in the 
State last year. 


Educational Credo Strengthened 


Facts like these cast disturbing 
shadows across our American ideal of 
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education forall. But it is not an ideal 
we ean or will relinquish. For myself, 
the intensive briefing of the last 6 
months has only streagthened my edu- 
cational credo. Tleve it is: 

J beheve that the teaching profession 
should be made so attractive—not mere- 
lv in financial rewards but also in status, 
dignity, and honor—that our most able, 
brilhant, and wise citizens would com- 
A teach- 
ing appointment ought to become one of 
the loftiest goals to which ambition can 
aspire, 


yete for teaching positions. 
tom) 


1 believe we must give every child 
the education for which he is qualified. 
This means schooling for practically 
all our ehildren up to 18. It means at 
least two additional vears for half the 
18- and 19-year-olds. Aecording to the 
Higher Education Conunission, it also 
means that a third of our population 
has the further ability to complete ad- 
vanced liberal arts or professional tvain- 
ing. 

Edueating all our children is uo fan- 
tastic dream. It is the very stuff of 
Tt is an essential of imdi- 
vidual and national stability. But no 
one could possibly think it is easy, 

All these facts, it seems to me, argue 
for Federal aid. 


democracy, 


How else ean we be- 
em to translate our objectives into 
reality ¢ 

For almost 20 years. nonpartisan 
conunissions of distineuished educators 
and civie leaders, serving m succession 
under three different Presidents, have 
come up. patiently and persistently, 
with this same conclusion, 
major bills for Federal aid were imtro- 
duced inte the House of Representatives 
President Truman's 
Budget Message to the Congress in- 
cludes $300,000,000 for educational aid. 

So here is the last point in my credo: 
With the President, I beheve Federal 
aid isessential, It should help to make 
equality of education a reality all over 
the conntry—by overcommg economic, 


Fourteen 


last vear alone. 


racial, and regional discrimination. by 
contributing to community colleges. by 
establishing college and graduate schol- 
arships, as proposed by the President's 
Commission. 


Action Must Come Soon 

IT needn't discuss these questions of 
ways and means with you. 
fident that you who are experienced in 


T am con- 


this fleld ean work out technical 
pomnts—just as IT am confident we ean 
find some answer to differences of opin- 
ion On policy issues, mecluding the ad- 
mittedly dificult: problem of Federal 
aid to nonpubhie schools. It is simply 
unthinkable that the people of this 
country cannot. move forward together 
on a program that will resolve these 
differences in the interests of ehildven. 
Surely they come first, 

The situation we are now faciug 1s 
no overnght erisis. Ft has been de- 
veloping for years—with war aud post- 
wat pressures serving only to pus it 
closer to catastrophe, You have seen 
it coming and you have patched aud 
prodded. Tf you had not macle fighting 
advances against inertia and indiffer- 
ence, we would be still further fom 
the goal than we now are. 

Yet any of us who are parents knows 
that vouth has no time for tacties of 
delay. Children up—with or 
without benefit of edueation, The boy 
whom the scheols failed to serve 20 


erow 


years ago has children of lis own look- 
ing to the schools today. “Like father, 
like son” ean spell despair if no door 
to opportunity opens. 

Tweity years from now—10 years— 
5 years—I hope we will be telling a dif- 
ferent story. T have a couple of grand- 
children coming along. IT shall be 
measuring our success for a/7 our chil- 
dren in the human and personal terms 
of my concern for these graudehildren. 

Perhaps this ts one of the times when 


patience ceases to be a virtue. The 
Congress is alerted. You school ad- 


mibistrators and teachers are set to go. 
Parents and publie spirited citizens are 
veady to eive their full support. Chal- 
dren and young people cant wait. 
Action—the first steps toward a new 
birth of freedom—must come soon. 
Before closing, let me meution a meas- 
ure now before Congress which would 
raise edueation along with other sery- 
ices of the Fedeval Security Agency to 
the place of importance they should 
hold in our Government. 
lation that would cveate an Executive 
Department with Cabmet status to ad- 
minister these 
hope we shall soon have a Secretary m 
the President's Cabinet who will repre- 
sent every citizen in the unportant fac- 
tors of daily living—health, education, 
social security, and general welfare. 


I mean legis- 


various programs. — I 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


APRIL 14 


PAN SSIERIGONN DAY org 
nated ina resolution adopted by the 
Governing Board of the Pan .Amer- 
ican Union on May 7, 1930, reading 
as follows: 

WHEREAS, It would be desirable 
to recommend the designation of a 
date which should be observed as 
“Pan American Day” in all the Re- 
publics of America and which 
should be established as a = com- 
mmeinorative symbol of the sover- 
elgnty of the American nations‘and 
the voluntary union of all in one 
continental commiaunity : 
WHEREAS, April 14th is the date 
on Which the resolution creating the 
Pan American Union was adopted. 
The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union 

RESOLVES: To recommend that 
the Governments, members of the 
Pan American Union, designate 
April 14th as *Pan American Day” 
and that the national flags be dis- 
played on that date. 


Pursuant to this recommendation 
the President of the United States 
issued a Proclamation calling upon 


civie associations, and 
people of the United States generally to 
observe the Day with appropriate cere- 


monies, thereby giving expression to the 


the schools. 


spirit of continental solidarity and to the 
sentiments of cordiality and = friendly 
feeling which the Government and people 
of the United States entertain toward the 
peoples and Governments of the other 
Republies of the American Continent. 


Proclamations have been issued and 
legislation enacted in all the other 
American Republics setting aside 
April 14th as Pan American Day. 


Today, Pan American Day has be- 
come one of the significant amniver- 
saries of the Continent. It is the 
only day set apart by the Govern- 
ments of an entire continent to sym- 
bolize their common bonds and their 
conunon hopes for a system of inter- 
national relations based on mutual 
respect and cooperation. ‘The ob- 
servance of Pan American Day by 
government leaders, as well as by 
educational institutions, clubs, com- 
mercial associations and other 
groups, and its recognition by the 
press and radio, convey its message 
of solidarity to young and old 
throughout the Continent. It has 
become a powerful agent in bring- 
ing about a closer understanding 
among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The theme for 1948—the eight- 
of the 


eenth annual cbservance 


Day—is 


THE AMERICAS MUST SERVE MANKIND 


Write to Pan American Union 


The Inter-American System is the title 
of a new bulletin issued by the Pan 
American Union. Its chapters include: 
The Inter-American System in the New 
World Era; The Americas: Coopera- 
tion—Keynote of the Americas; Con- 
ferences—Foundation of the System; 
The Pan American Union and Other 
Agencies: Hemisphere Peace and Se- 
curity; Econonie and Social Relations; 
Cultural Relations; The Inter-Amer- 
ican System and the World Organiza- 
tion. 


Copies of The Inter-clmerican Sys- 
tem may be obtained by writing to the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D.C. Other materials helpful in ob- 
servance of Pan American Day, April 
14, may be obtained upon request to the 
Union. 


Audio-Visual Materials for Social 
Studies 

THE Eighteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
is described as a “handbook for the. so- 
cil studies teacher” in the use of audio- 


visual materials. Jn it, some two dozen 
authors, under the editorship of Wil- 
liam H. Hartley, define principles and 
give illustrations of the use of various 
media with application to the teaching 
of the social studies in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The volume. .Lvdio-Visual Materials 
and Methods in the Social Studies, was 
planned with the advice of over 50 spec- 
ialists im the field. In selecting this 
subject for its 1947 Yearbook, the Coun- 
cil, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1s capitalizing on 
the widespread interest in audio-visual 
materials developed by the experience 
of the armed forces during recent years, 
Not that that experience produced any 
results surprising to educators familiar 
with the teaching powers of audio- 
visual materials. ‘This is a case of re- 
examination. It is an effort to apply 
that experience to the social studies mm 
particular. And, so that none may 
forget, the authors remind us that 
audio-visual materials supplement tra- 
ditional teaching methods and do not 
substitute for the teacher. 

The first three chapters serve as a 
general introduction to the subject and 
discuss: The role of audio-visual mate- 
rials in developing social learning, les- 
sons gained from the armed forces and 
their meaning for teaching of the social 
studies, and administrative practices 
which make for effective use of audio- 
visual materials. 

Chapters on various media follow: 
Excursions, field studies; realia, mu- 
seums, laboratories; still pictures, film- 
strips, lantern slides; posters, charts, 
cartoons: maps; films; radio: and re- 
cordings. In the discussion of most of 
these medium groups, the pattern is a 
statement of principles, followed by a 
description of the application of those 
principles in specific teaching situa- 
tions—usually by separate authors. 
The advantages and limitations of each 
medium are brought out in the process. 

Two lists. one of selected readings 
and another of sources for audio-visual 


materials, appear as appendixes. The 
214-page book is priced at $2 paper- 


bound and $2.50 cloth-bound and may 
be purchased from the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. NW., Washington 6. D. C. 
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Delegation of the United States of America to the Ninth Pan American Child Congress. 


Ninth Pan American Child Congress, 


Caracas, Venezuela 


by Hazel F. Gabbard, Specialist in Extended School Services 


LAGS of the Americas waved iu 
- front of the large modern Liceo, 
“Andrés Bello.” to weleome the dele- 
gates to the Ninth Pan <American 
Child Congress in Caracas. At the 
opening of the Congress delegates from 
15 North and South American Repub- 
lies assembled at the secondary school 
in the heart of the Veneznelan capital, 
which was the conference headquarters. 
Those countries represented were: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Panama, United States of 
America, Uruguay, and 
Two or three was the usnal number of 
delegates from a country, though tm 
several instances the delegations num- 
bered five or six. 

It was an impressive sight to watch 
the arrival of this iuternational body 
at the “Andrés Bello.” One by one 
they came in official cars provided by 
the Venezuelan Government. Each 


Venezuela. 
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delegation could be identified by its 
national flag whieh was mounted with 
the flag of the host country on the front 
of the antomobile in which deleeates 
rode. Members of the Venezuelan Or- 
ganizing Committee were at. the en- 
trance to greet the delegations and to 
usher them to the secretariat where cre- 
dentials were presented and the formal- 
ties of registration conipleted. 

The Venezuelan Organizing Commut- 
tee had laid careful plans for the Con- 
gress. The headquarters provided pos- 
tal. telegraph, and racdio offices; money 
exchange, information and uews serv- 
ice: secretarial and automobile service ; 
and colorful and restful lounges Jn 
which to converse with other delegates. 
The exhibits along the wide corridors 
presented graphically and artistically 
the facts and essential features of the 
health, education, and welfare pro- 
grams for children and youth im Vene- 
zuela. The corridors of the building 


opened on the typical Spanish flagstone 
patios which were gay and colorful 
with the bloom of rany tropical flow- 
ersand fruits. In this setting of beauty 
and spaciousness the delegates felt the 
friendly hospitality which the Vene- 
zuelans extended to them. 


Well-Being of All Children 
in Americas 

‘ar more important. though. than 
these details of the arrangemeuts and 
facilities of the Congress was the pur- 
pose which brought this body together 
fora 5-day session. Since the first Pan 
American Child) Congress held in 
Bueuos Aires in 1918, these Congresses 
have become an increasingly effective 
Instrument. to promote cooperation m 
sharing information and experience 
concerning health, education, and wel- 
fare services for children and to im- 
prove the health and well-being of all 
children in the Americas. 


Under government auspices, subse- 
quent Congresses have been held in 
Montevideo. Uruguay, 1919; Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, 1922: Santiago, Chile, 
1924: avana. Cuba, 19273 Lima, Pera, 
1930; Mexico City. Mexico, 1935: and 
Washineton, D, C2°U. S. A. Tae: 
Prior to the fourth Congress in 1924, 
the United States was represented un- 
officially, but since that time official 
delegates have been selected. 


Official Delegates 
Accepting the invitation from the 
Venezuelan Government as host. the 
United States sent five oflicial delegates. 
The representatives were chosen from 
health, education, and welfare fields to 
serve on the technical commissions and 
to represent the Government at the 
plenary sessions, at which time action 
was taken on issues before the Congress. 
Appointed by the President of the 
United States as official delegates to this 
Congress were: 
KaATuertneé Lenroor, Chairman of the Dele- 
gation and Chief, U. 8, Children’s Bureau. 
Mrs. Hrisaneti ENocus, Seeretary of the 
Delegation and Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Service, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 

KATHRYN GoopwiIn, Assistant 
reau of Public Assistance. 
Haze, PF. GARBArD, Specialist for Extended 
School Services, U. 8. Office of Edueation. 
Dr. Wirtiam J. Frexcn, County Tlealtb 

Officer, Anne Arundel County, Md. 


Direetor, Bu- 


Representatives and Observers 

In addition to the oflicial delegates 
from the United States, national and 
international organizations interested 
in the Congress and recommeuded by 
the United States Organizing Commit- 
tee were Invited to send representatives. 
These delegates had the status of 
“miembros de numero.” or regular indi- 
vidual members of the Congress. There 
were also those classified as “observers.” 

Eleven organizations in the United 
States sent delegates. They were: 
Association for Childhood Education, 
International: National Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers, Child Welfare 
League of America. Federal Council of 
Churehes of Christ in America, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
American Association of Nursing. 
American Public Welfare Association, 
American Red Cross, American .Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, American 
Association of Settlements, American 
Public Health Association. 


Three additional organizations sent 
observers to the Congress. They were: 
International Children’s Iund, Pan 
American Sanitation Burean, Save the 
Children Fonndation, 

The curtain lifted on the Ninth Con- 
gress with trumpets outside the audi- 
torium playing the Venezuelan national 
anthem. The delegates remained stand- 
ing as President Romulo Betancourt 
with his ministers, diplomatic corps. 
and other important officials of the Con- 
gress marched up the aisle and took 
their places on the platform. The Presi- 
dent then welcomed the official members 
of the Congress appointed by the respec- 
tive governments of the American Con- 
tinent. ‘Phe main address was given by 
Dr. Edmundo Fernéndez, Venezuelan 
Minister of Health and Social Welfare, 
who traced the progress which had been 
made by his country in providing health 
and welfare services for children and 
spoke of the goals for the improvement 
of these programs in the future. Two 
of the American delegates spoke briefly, 
Dr. Lenroot., as Vice President of the 
American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood at Monte- 
video, and Mis. Enochs, representing 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
De, 

At the close of the morning session 
the delegates attended a reception at 
Miraflores, the palace of the President, 
and journeyed to the tomb of Simon 
Bolivar at the National Pantéon to place 
a wreath and pay honor to the memory 
of the hberator of Venezuela. 

Preparation of the program of the 
Congress had been the responsibility of 
the Venezuelan Organizing Committee 
and the American International Insti- 
tute for the Protection of Childhood. 
The program was planned around four 
major fields: Pediatrics and Maternal 
and Child Health; Social Welfare and 
Legislation; Education; and Inter- 
American Cooperation. ‘To each par- 
ticipating country was assigned the 
preparation of a special report on a 
subject on the agenda. In order that the 
delegates might be familiar with each of 
the other subjects and so be prepared to 
provide the necessary documentation as 
regards the theory and practice in their 
own country. it was requested that dis- 
cussion papers be brought on these top- 
ics for the Commission meetings. For 
example, the Commission on Education 


had seven areas for consideration on its 
agenda: Recreation for the Child in 
His Out of School Hours; Education of 
the Preschool Child; Education in Ru- 
ral Localities; Progressive Education; 
Vocational Training; Social Work and 
the Schools; and Agriculture and 
Homemaking Education. 

The reports brought by the different 
countries were made available in both 
Spanish and English, but the meetings 
were conducted in Spanish. Following 
the presentation of the reports, the 
Chairman of the Commission appointed 
a technical committee to draw up a 
statement embodying the conclusions 
and recommendations on the topic. The 
statements were then submitted to the 
Commission for approval and amend- 
ments. Later the summary statements 
were presented to the Plenary Session 
for action by the whole membership of 
the Congress. 


Reports on Education 


The reports on education revealed 
trends in the North and South American 
countvies which have more similarity 
than difference. In fact. many of the 
views were those frequently expressed 
in educational conferences in the United 
States. The conclusions reached by the 
Commission on Education may be sum- 
marized briefly, as follows: 

There was a growing conviction that 
the school must assume more responsi- 
bility in providing recreational oppor- 
tunities and in the guidance of leisure 
time activities for children and youth. 
Several countries proposed that the 
school become a community center, a 
focal point around which all programs 
for youth are organized. A conclusion 
reached by the Commission was that co- 
operative planning of school and com- 
munity agencies should be encouraged 
to extend and improve recreational pro- 
grams for children and youth. Special 
attention was called to cooperation with 
the movies, the radio, the press, and 
other commercial interests in providing 
programs of high quality and standards. 
Frequent reference was made to the im- 
portance of supervision and trained 
leadership for programs in which youth 
participated. 

Over and over again the papers stated 
that the preschool vears are the most 
important years for laying the founda- 
tion of learning in the life of a child. 
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Belief was expressed that guidance of 
the child at home and at school should 
go hand in hand, with parents and 
teachers as partners. Special attention 
was called to the need for contmuity in 
the education of yonng children and 
articulation of these programs with that 
of the elementary school. Extension of 
educational opportunities for young 
children could not go far. it was pointed 
out, without increased efforts on the 


h part of teacher-edneation institutions 


in the preparation of teachers in early 
childhood education. Centers for ex- 
perimentation and demonstration 
should be set up to mterpret and pro- 
mote understanding of programs for 


yonng children. Conviction was ex- 
pressed that educational programs 


should be made available to all children 
of preschool age. 

Special interest was registered by all 
countries regarding rural education. It 
was thought that one of the most press- 
ing problems in education today is that 
of wiping out literacy and of intens)- 
fying efforts in the rnral communities 
where educational opportunities have 
been neglected, The school is the in- 
stitution which can help to raise living 
standards and enable the people in the 
rural areas to use their natural 
sources. However, a realistic program 
based on the needs and problems of the 
community was considered essential. 
Such a program should reach adults as 
well as children and be designed to give 
basic knowledge on hygiene and sanita- 
tion, child care. nursing, homemaking. 
and farming. 

Progressive edneation, as defined by 


re- 


the Commission, embodies a democratic 
philosophy based on the rights of the 
individual and the development of ma- 
ture social relationships. Appheation 
of these principles of modern educatiou 
must begin first in the teacher educa- 
tion institutions in order that teachers 
may carry them over into practice in 
their work with children. 
education makes use of the scientific 
findings of child growth and clevelop- 
ment just as it strives to keep pace with 
technological developments. Further 
it implies that education should miflu- 
ence the ethical development of human 
life and shonld guide the individual to 
build a set of valnes in harmony with 
a democratic society. 


Progressive 
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That the methods used to attain these 
objectives in education would vary 1 
the individnal countries and their prob- 
lems could not be solved by adopting 
a pattern from another country was 
pointed ont by several delegates. 
That the government should) provide 
funds and give all assistance possible 
in strengthening education 
opmion generally held by all the coun- 
tries represented. 

This brief review of the issues which 
were before the Commission on Edu- 
ration and the trends which were re- 
ported in the papers will give an ap- 
preciation of the problems which eon- 
front educators to the south of us. It 
is not possible to present here a digest 
of the findings in the other areas of the 
Congress, though they wonld no donbt 
hold interest for educators, 


Was an 


fellowships and the opportunities for 
study and observation in the fields of 
maternal and child health, education 
and social services. 

2. That the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States! give due 
recognition to the special needs of clil- 
dren and youth, and to the importance 
of effective cooperation among the 
American countnmes in the solution of 
the following problems: Protection of 
Child Ifealth, Social Protection, Ednea- 
tion, Training of Personnel, and Inter- 
American Cooperation. 

3. That the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood consult with the Pan American 
Union and the inter-.American organiza- 
tions operating in related subject fields 
as to the most effective ways of carrying 
out such resolutions and recommenda- 


The secondary school used as headquarters for the Congress. 


Summarizing 

In summary it may be said that the 
work of the Congress culminated in a 
body of recommendations and resolu- 
tions directed to the attention of the 
American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood, now con- 
sidered the oflicial organ of the Pan 
American Child Congress and located at 
Montevideo, Urugnay. Reference to 
several of the resolutions which were 
passed snggests some of the problems 
on which the Institute staff is requested 
to take action. 

1. That the American Republics be 
urged to intensify their cooperative ac- 
tivities, especially in relation to the loan 
of technical personnel, the organization 
of training programs, the provision of 


tious as the Ninth Enternational Con- 
ference of American States may adopt 
on the subjects of inter—\merican co- 
operation in matters pertamnge to edu- 
cation, social services, and social se- 
eurity. 

4. That the problem of nutrition of 
the children of the world, whether im 
countries devastated by war or in coun- 
tries whose economic resources are as 
vel inadequate to support a high stand- 
ard of living for the masses of the 
people. constitutes one of the gravest 
problems of childhood. The Congress, 
therefore, requests that the American 
International Institute for the Protec- 


1Vvhe Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
ean States mects at Bogota, Colombia, March 31. 
1948. 
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tion of Childhood explore the ways in 
which the experience of the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
may serve to encourage intensified effort 
to raise the standards of child nutrition 
in all the American Republics and to 
extend and improve child feeding pro- 
grams adequately related to health and 
social services for mothers and children 
and the education of parents in the 
principles of child feeding and child 
care. 

The next Pan American Child Con- 
gress will probably not be held for 3 ov 
4 years. 
number of ways in which we in the 


In the meantime, there are a 


United States can continue to show our 
friendship and cooperation with our 
South American neighbors in working 
for better education for children. 

1. We can invite these countries to 
send representatives to educational con- 
ferences in the United States. Several 
delegates plan to attend the A. C. E. 
Conference in St. Louis this year. 

2. Publications on educational pro- 
grams for children, including bulletins, 
pamphlets, and picture books, can be 
sent to the American International In- 
stitute for the Protection of Childhood 
at Montevideo. A quarterly news bui- 
letin is issued by the Institute for dis- 
tribution to all member countries of the 
Congress. 

3. We can make an effort to learn 
more about our South American neigh- 
bors by reading news items, articles, and 
current reports published. 

4. We can learn to speak Spanish so 
that we can communicate with visitors 
when they come to see us or we go to 
visit their country. 


UNESCO— Progress in 1948 


JULIAN HUXLEY, Director-General 
of UNESCO speaking to the sixth ses- 
sion of the UNESCO's executive board 
im Paris recently, reported on the or- 
ganization’s progress during the early 
part of 1948. Among the advances 
discussed by Dr, Huxley were the fol- 
Jowing: (1) Plans for promoting un- 
derstanding among peoples through 
the help of 20 nations in making 45 


10 


documentary films and through the use 
of press and radio toward the same 
goal, (2) granting of 13 study fellow- 
ships and the allocation of other funds 
for additional fellowships, (8) creation 
of an international theatre mstitute. 
“T have been able to observe,” Dr. 
Husley said, ~. very encouragmg 
signs of a dynamie and eflicient activity 
which are manifest in all sections of the 
progranune and in the administrative 


and technical services .. .” 


Chief item on the agenda of the 
Executive Board meeting was the OAS 


ee 


The FREEDOM TRAIN 
The AMERICAN WAY 


HE RED, white, and blue Freedom 

Train is taking to the people in 

many parts of the United States 
evidence of the historical background 
for our democratic way of life. The 
train carries many documents covering 
the period of time from the beginnings 
of this Nation down through World 
War II. Elementary school children 
will be more interested in some items 
than in others because of characters 
with whom they are familiar or events 
about which they have read, seen in 
the movies, or heard described over the 
radio. 

There is the letter by Christopher 
Columbus on the discovery of America; 
there is the Mayflower Compact; there 
is the original manuscript of “The Star 
Spangled Banner”; there are Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, the United Na- 
tions Charter, the German surrender 
documents, and the Iwo Jima Flag. 
These and other records trace the de- 
velopment of our United States of 
America through the first periods of 
settlement and colonization, the fight 
for freedom, and the adoption of the 
Constitution; and they emphasize in 
later periods the emancipation of the 
Negro, the fight for women’s rights, 
freedom of the press, the United Na- 
tions, and our part in the victory of 
World War II. These milestones in the 
making of our Nation are the heritage 
of every American boy and girl. Not all 
children can or will actually see the 
exhibit, but the journey of the Freedom 
Train can motivate the study of the 
great historical documents that are 
basic to our democratic way of life in 
the United States. 
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world program. Other items included: 
Activities that might be undertaken 
with Germany and Japan and plans for 
the third session of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO to be held in 
Beirut, Lebanon, in November 1948. 


Educational Meetings 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
National Education Association, April 
19-23, Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, 
Ben W. Mutter, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, April 19-22, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Secretary, Gustave E. Mera, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clem- 
son, 8. C. 

Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, April 19-23, St. Louis, Mo. See- 
retary, Mary E. Leerrr, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, National Education 
Association, April 25-28, Des Momes, 
Secretary, Mrs. Brutan S| 
Apeate, Saranac, Mich. 

Musie Educators National Confer- 
ence, National Education Association, 
April 17-22, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, 
C. V. Burrerman, 64 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Tl. 

National Association of School Social 
Workers, April 18-24, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Secretary, Minprep SrkKEMA, 
130 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York 10,5245 

National Association of Training 
Schools, April 20-22, Atlantic City; 
N.J. Secretary, Ciype L. Rrep, Boys 
Republic, Farmington, Mich. 

National Conference of State Direc- 
tors and Supervisors of Special E'duca- 
tion, April 29, Des Moimes, Iowa. See- 
retary, Estner Livron, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc., April 5-7, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Secretary, Recina E. Scunet- 
veEk, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Hducation and Recreation, 
April 17-19, Kansas City, Mo. Seere- 
tary, Sion A. McNretry. U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Towa. 
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Resolutions of the National Council 


of Chief State School Officers 


HE NATIONAL Couneil of Chief 
T State School Officers at its meeting 
in Los Angeles in December adopted 
the following resolutions. 


Grant for Rural Education 

The grant of the W. K. Kelloge 
Foundation to the Michigan State 
Board of Education for the National 


Council of Chief State School Officers 


for the improvement of rural education 
has been productive of much thinking 
on the part of State departments of 
education on how to effectuate the find- 
ings of the National Conference held at 
Ann Arbor, November 7, 1947. Wlule 
many of the departments have already 
put ito operation activities which are 
designed to promote better educational 
practices in State and community re- 
lationships, there remains much experi- 
mental and practical training of State 
department personnel to be undertaken. 
Because of these needs, we authorize 
the Special Projects Committee to con- 
tinue efforts to secure foundation as- 
sistance for the purpose of putting into 
operation greatly improved plans of 
operation in rural areas. 


Transportation Conference 

The results of previous transporta- 
tion conferences have demonstrated im- 
portant values to edueation. In view 
of these excellent results we sponsor and 
urge support of the fortheomimeg con- 
ference on transportation to be held at 
Jackson Mills, October 3-8, 1948. 


Steel for School Bus Requirements 


The probability of heavy steel ce- 
mands for domestic and foreign needs 
places an exceptional Joad itpon our 
steel producing resources. At the-same 
time, the need for school bus transpor- 
tation has been greatly accelerated in 
order to better meet the edueational 
requirements of our ehildren. School 
bus production has remained in a state 
of nubalance partly because of in- 
creased demand and partly through the 
lack of materials, particularly sheet 
metal, 
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The possibility of steel allocation in 
order to better serve important needs 
appears to be a probability. 

Therefore. be it Resolved by the Na- 
tional Couneil of Chief State School 
Officers, that 1f governmental allocation 
of steel is made, onr legislative eom- 
niittee is authorized to present the 
transportation requirements of Amer- 
leas public schools to the proper au- 
thorities to the end that a satisfactory 
allocation of steel be wade to continue 
production of school busses, 


Federal Aid Stand Reiterated 

It is our expressed purpose to reiter- 
ate our stand on the urgent need for 
Federal aid to the States for the purpose 
of assisting the States and local school 
districts without Federal domination 
or control in the financial support of 
public edueation., 


Federal Aid for Health and 
Physical Education 

If Federal aid for health and physical 
education is to be provided by the Con- 
gress, it is the behef of the National 
Couneil of Chief State School Officers 
that the following basic principles 
should be observed : 

1. Good health and physical well- 
being are worthy educational objectives, 
the widespread attatment of which will 
require school health services and in- 
strnetion in health and physical eduea- 
tion for pupils and their parents. 

2. Tnstruetion in health and physical 
edneation is clearly a responsibility of 
the school. 

3. Rather than being a separate en- 
tity. health instruction should be con- 
sidered as an mtegral part of the total 
instructional program and an integral 
part of the total health program of the 
school and the community. 

4, School authorities should provide 
aud administer a program of school 
All of the health serv- 
ices whieh can best and most efficiently 


health services. 


be provided af schoo/ should be included 
in the programa administered by school 


authorities. Services of any kind, 
health or otherwise, for whieh school 
authorities cannot be held administra- 
tively responsible should be provided 
School au- 
thorities should be held responsible for 
all that goes on within the school. This 
principle is based on the broad and 
understanding that activities 
which necessarily take place witlun any 
agency or institution should be the 
responsibility of that ageney — or 
Institution. 

®. Educational administration should 
be responsible for assuring that: 

(w) Maximum edneational value is 


elsewhere than at school. 


basic 


gained from health services provided at 
sehool. 

(4) Sehool health services are closely 
related to the instructional program, the 
general aetivities, and administrative 
polices and plans of the school, 

(¢) School health services will have 
the necessary educational 
with pupils and parents. 


follow-up 


6, Any program of school health serv- 
ices should be flexible enough to per- 
mit the administratively responsible 
school authorities to utilize fully all the 
technical services that may be provided 
elther free or on a reimbursable basis 
by city, county, State or other publig 
health secure 


departments, and to 


through contractual — arrangements 
those essential services that are not 


available from sueh public sonrces, but 
wluch may be purchased from private 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and other 
qualified personnel on either a full-time 
or a part-time basis. 

tv. The program of school health serv- 
ices administered by school authorities 
should melude: 

(7) Daily health inspection by the 
teacher or the school nurse to observe 
deviations from normal health eondi- 
tions, 

(6) Medieal, dental, and other health 
examinations at intervals by qualified 
professional technicians as an inventory 
of the child’s health status, 

(¢) Current and frequent health ex- 
aminations of pupils participating or 
planning to participate in the varions 
forms of competitive athletics or sports 
and the more strenuous school activities 
in general. including vigorous physical 
education exereises. 


il 


(7) Referral to the parents and to 
the family physician or dentist and/or 
to appropriate public health authorities 
of those cases needing medical diagnosis 
and treatment. 

Ss. Any Federal funds for stimulat- 
Ing. promoting, administering, super- 
vising, or providing or assisting to pro- 
vide school health services should be 
made available through the U.S. Office 
of Education as grants-in-aid to State 
education agencies. 

Federal acts and regulations should 
not prohibit the administratively re- 
sponsible State education agency from 
utilizing to the fullest extent possible 
under State law all of the technical 
services that may be available from 
State and local public health depart- 
ments, 

9, No Federal funds, Federal acts, or 
Federal agency regulations should be 
used to require or to enable any Federal 
oflicial to require either joint adminis- 
tration of a program by separate State 
agencies, or the concurrence by one State 
agency ina program for which another 
State agency is legally responsible, 

10. Finally, it is the beef of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Ofhicers that all programs of education, 
including health and physical educa- 
tion. should be included in a general aid 
program when and if such legislation 
is passed by Congress. 


Surplus Property 

Present arrangements for the cistri- 
bution of “Surplus Property” resulting 
from the war may expire June 50, 1948. 
There is a likelihood that the entire 
act may be reworked and that the provi- 
sions for education securing such prop- 
erty may be revised or modified. 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that we di- 
rect the legislative committee to take 
appropriate action to preserve for edu- 
cation an opportunity to secure surplus 
property on eyen more liberal terms 
than at present and to take into con- 
sideration the following principles of 
distribution : 

1. The U.S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, shall be endowed 
with the authovity and funds necessary 
therefor to allocate among States prop- 
erty surplus to the Department of Na- 
tional Defense. 

2. Property surplus to the Depart- 
ment of National Defense and of use to 
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educational institutions. as determined 
by the U. S. Office of Education, shall 
be considered donable. 

3. Such property shall be donated 
and transferred to State departments of 
education for distribution to tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions and in- 
strumentalities and to other nonprofit 
educational institutions which have 
been held exempt from taxation under 
Section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

+. The U.S, Oilice of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and the State de- 
partments of education of the respective 
States shall designate personnel in each 
State to locate and secure property sur- 
plus to the Department of National De- 
fense, 


Strengthening American Democracy 

The teaching of American Democ- 
racy, always a supreme obligation of the 
nation’s schools and colleges, must now 
be made more effective than ever before. 
It is fitting that the official educational 
agency of our national government 
exert leadership in promoting a pro- 
gram which calls for Nation-wide ac- 
tion. The National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, therefore, com- 
mends the United States Office of Edu- 
cation for its timely inauguration of the 
Nation-wide educational program, Zeal 
for American Democracy. 

We are witnessing a gigantic world- 
wide struggle between the ideologies of 
totalitarianism and democracy, While 
the more bitter clashes are centered in 
Europe and in Asia, the conflict never- 
theless extends to the United States. 
The outcome of this conflict will have 
profound effects in shaping our Ameri- 
‘an Institutions for years to come. 

It is no longer enough to assert the 
undeniable truth that universal educa- 
tion is mdispensable in a democracy. 
Edueation 77 a democracy must be edu- 
cation for a democracy. Schools and 
colleges as public institutions in a de- 
mocracy are under the solemn obliga- 
ition to maintain the freedom necessary 
io prepare their students to take part 
intelligently and thoughtfully in the 
various phases of our everyday life. 
Our schools play a vital part in creat- 
ing intelligent devotion to democracy. 
Traditionally, the schools are a major 
channel by which the American demo- 
cratic faith is perpetuated. 


Early forms of absolute government 
did not require universal education, 
Indeed, at times they felt themselves 
threatened even by the spread of lit- 
eracy. ‘Totalitartan States today place 
ereat emphasis on certain types of edu- 
vation. Totalitarianism requires regi- 
mented training for automatic response 
and unquestioning acquiescence to au- 
thority. Conversely, American democ- 
racy with its emphasis upon the intrin- 
sic worth of the individual human per- 
sonality is based upon intelligent re- 
sponse to changing situations and free 
commitments to loyalties created by the 
enlightened judgment of the people. 
Hence, we as educators need to intensify 
our promotion of the educational proe- 
esses, methods, and materials which em- 
body our democratic faith. Nor is this 
sullicient. Within our boundaries there 
is a vast inadequacy and mequality of 
educational opportunity for our people, 
We will, however, work unceasingly 
toward the attainment of the demo- 
cratic ideal of equality of educational 
opportunity as a major objective of our 
organizations. 

Since education is the legal responsi- 
bility of the States. the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, repre- 
senting as it does official educational 
agencies of the several States, recog- 
nizes its tremendous responsibility in 
the furtherance of the program, Zeal for 
We therefore 
pledge our full cooperation im strength- 
ening American democracy and take the 
following positive actions to that end: 

1. Our executive committee is hereby 
designated to act as a Haison committee 
to work with the United States Office 
of Education im such ways as may be 
necessary in promoting this program. 

2, We URGE our members to ereate 
a climate of opinion in their respective 
States whieh will encourage teachers to 
present the facts about totalitarianism 
in order that all may see clearly its pur- 
pose to subvert our American freedoms, 

3. We URGE our members to partici- 
pate in and provide a just share of the 
leadership for such national and _ re- 
gional conferences as may be called for 
the purpose of promoting the program. 

3. We URGE our members to partici- 
and to conduct such State-wide and local 
conferences as are needed to make effec- 
tive the implementation of the program. 

Herein we reaffirm our avowed pur- 


American Democracy. 
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Ministration. 


pose to exercise the leadership inherent 
in the official positions we hold in de- 
veloping a resurgence of belief in the 
basic freedoms which are indispensable 
to the preservation of our American way 


of life. 


U.S. Office of Education 
Under Separate Board 


We reaffirm our stand on the impor- 
tance of placing the United States Office 
of Education under a separate board. 
The separate board advocated by out- 


standing educational leaders is the best 


type of organization to preserve the in- 
tegrity and highest efficiency of educa- 


tion. Throughout the Nation there are 


many examples on the State and local 
levels of the value of the separate board. 


The extension of this type of organiza- 
tion to the United States Office of Edu- 
eation would influence national think- 
ing in the proper direction and would 
help to insure this most desirable type 
of organization on the State and local 
levels. Therefore, be it Resolved, that 
we direct our legislative committee to 
work for the legislative provision of 
Senate Bill 1239 or a similar measure 
whieh would embody the principles for 
which we stand. 


Planning Committee Work 
Conference Sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education 
Be it Resolved, that the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
commend U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John W. Studebaker. for pro- 
viding funds, facilities. and staff con- 
sultants for the September 29-October 
3 conference on Problems of School .Ad- 
This conference of 25 
participants was held in Washington, 
D. C., and was conducted by the Plan- 
ning Committee. The Conference 
through its special project committees 
prepared preliminary drafts of the re- 
ports presented to the council at its an- 
nual meeting in Los Angeles. Work 
conferences of this type financed by the 
U.S. Office of Education have been fun- 
damental to the success of the program 
of the Council. The Council hereby ex- 
presses the hope that such cooperative 
arrangements may be continued. 


Request for Studies by United 
States Office of Education 

Be it Resolved, that the Council 
hereby requests the U. S. Office of Edu- 
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cation to make. as soon as feasible, 
studies on the following problems: 

1. Constitutional and statutory bases 
of State educational authorities and 
State departments of education. 

2. Personnel and personnel policies 
of State departments of education. 

3. The organization of State depart- 
ments of education. 

4, The preparation (in cooperation 
with others) of a manual on educational 
publie relations which would ineorpo- 
rate the point of view expressed in the 
report ou “The Responsibility of State 
Edueational Authorities for Improving 
educational Public Relations.” 

These studies are essential to the com- 
pletion of Couneil projects assigned to 
the Study Commission. 


Invitation to National 
Rehabilitation Association 


There are many problems of common 
interest to the National Rehabilitation 
Association and to the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 
tional Rehabilitation the 
States are administered by the State 
Board for Vocational Education and 
usually the Chief State School Officer 
is the elosest advisor or the Executive 
Othieer of the State Board. If the an- 
nual National Conferences of the two 
groups could be held at the same place 
and at about the same time it would 
stimulate common tnterest of the two 
eroups and, allow members of each 
group to attend meetings and to par- 
ticipate in the program of the other 
group. It will stimulate a closer work- 
ing relationship and result in a more 
elhcient solution of the conmeou prob- 
lems of education. 


Services stn 


Vocational Rehabilitation on 
Educational Function 

There is an effort on the part of some 
agencies and individuals to transfer the 
Otlice of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
the Department of Labor, removing it 
from the Federal Security Agency. We, 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Oflicers, feel that vocational re- 
habilitation is a definite function of 
education, We oppose, therefore, the 
transfer of vocational rehabilitation to 
the Department of Labor because this 
would divide educational functions into 
two different departments of the Fed- 
eral Government. We believe voca- 


Voen- 


tional rehabilitation can function best 
if again returned to the U.S. Office of 
Edueation. All handicapped persons 
served by the Rehabilitation Division 
need counsel and guidance which is a 
function of education. The majority 
of the cases served need vocational train- 
ing to fit them for selected objectives 
consistent with their disabling condi- 
tions which is definitely a function of 
education. 

Therefore, be it Resolved that we. the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, in annual conference, oppose 
the proposed transfer of vocational re- 
habilitation to the Labor Department 
and request that the Agency be returned 
to the U. S. Office of Education. and 
that copies of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, the Director of the Federal 
Otlice of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
to the Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Congress of the United 
States. 


Study of Preparation for 
Educational Administration 

Competent and effective educational 
leadership is essential in every State 
for the proper development and im- 
provement of the educational program. 
The Planning Committee of the Study 
Commission has proposed a study of 
the preparation of educational admin- 
istration, and the National Conference 
of Professors of Educational Aduinis- 
tration has expressed its interest iu co- 
operating in such a study. 

Therefore, be it’ Resolved, that the 
Planning Committee of the Study Com- 
mission is hereby requested to under- 
take. during the coming year, a study of 
the preparation of educational admin- 
istrators to the end that desirable poli- 
cies may be proposed, and that arrange- 
ments be made, if possible, for this 
study to be carried out with the co- 
operation or joint sponsorship of the 
National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration, the U.S. 
Office of Education, and other appro- 
priate groups or organizations which 
are interested in or concerned with such 
a study. 


United Nations Appeal for Children 
American gifts to European nations 
offer us an opportunity to demonstrate 


the significance and spirit of our Amer- 
ian heritage. The plans of the United 
Nations in creating the United Nations 
Appeal for Children, as well as other 
propertly authorized projects, are com- 
mendable, In keeping with om estab- 
lished policy, we refer the operations of 
the program to local school systems for 
individual consideration and assistance. 


Appreciations 

Many persons have contributed ma- 
terially to making the past vear and 
the Los Angeles meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School] Oflicers out- 


National Plan 


The National Plan for Public Library 
Service, recently issued by the American 
Library Association, has this aim: “An 
adequate, purposeful library should be 
brought into the life of every Ameri- 
ean.’ Why this should be done and how 
it should be done is set forth in this re- 
port. prepared for the Association's 
Committee on Postwar Planning. 

The committee summarizes the ob- 
jectives of the public library as the pro- 
motion of enhghtened citizenship and 
the enrichment of personal life. Inso- 
far asa public hbrary is able to achieve 
these purposes, it becomes an essential, 
social institution. 

The analysis made by this Postwar 
Planning Committee shows, however, 
serious deficiencies in our public library 
service. .Among those enwnerated im 
the report are: Unavailability of li- 
braries to some 35 million people, small- 
ness of many library units, substandard 
service, personnel deficiencies, outmoded 
and outgrown buildings. insufficient in- 
come, and inadequate State library 
agencies, 

To overcome these obstacles to uni- 
versal and adequate public library serv- 
ice in the United States, the National 
Plan makes definite recommendations 
for the remedy of each of these defici- 
encies. For example, one of its propos- 
als is that public hbrary service be pro- 
vided through about 1.200 large library 
systems which would 
population well. 


serve the whole 
There are now some 
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standing. Special appreciation is given 
to the Honorable Rex Putnam for his 
vigorons leadership. to Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, and Dr. E. B. Norton, and 
other members of the U. S. Office of 
Education tor counsel, and for financial 
assistance in connection with the work 
of the Planning Committee and Study 
Commission, to Supermtendent Roy 
Simpson for arrangements and assist- 
ance, and to the personnel of special 
study groups and committees who, often 
at great personal sacrifice, made impor- 
tant contributions either as committee 
members or consultants. 


7.000 public libraries, many very small 
and inadequately financed, which serve 
one-third of the population well, one- 
third inadequately, and one-third not 
at all. . 

As the plan is stated by the commut- 
tee, it Is proposing “a Nation-wide min- 
imum standard of service and support 
below which no library should fall.” For 
attaining this goal, the plan places pri- 
mary responsibility upon the local com- 
munity, but it also calls for assistance 
from both the State and the Federal 
Government through carefully inte- 
grated special services and grants-in- 
aid. “All three levels of government,” 
declares the conunittee, “should partiei- 
pate actively and steadily in advancing 
the plan.” 


Observations on American Public 
Libraries 


A recent visitor to libraries and li- 
brary schools in the United States was 
Lionel R. McColvin, City Librarian of 
Westminster, London. Ifis tour in- 
cluded libraries in’ English-speaking 
countries around the world. His ob- 
servations on American public libraries 
are included in a paper “Some Aspects 
of the Public Library Service” pub- 
lished in the December 1947 issue of 
The Library Association Record, Tn 
his remarks on the library situation in 
the United States, Mr. McColvin re- 
ferred to and gave some interpretation 


of the large number of children and 
young people among the registered bor- 
rowers of libraries and the decline in 
library use as indicated by per capita 
circulation figures. 


Value of Joint Planning and 
Research 


Surecy of Llementary School Library 
Services, San Diego County Schools, 
1946 (published June 1947 as Currie- 
ulum Monograph No, 9, Elementary 
Education Series 3) is concerned with 
library resources and facilities in public 
elementary schools. The stndy was 
made through the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Schools. San Diego Coun- 
ty. in response to the request of the As- 
sociation of San Diego County School 
Admunistrators. It illustrates the value 
of joint planning and research on a 
real problem. 

Objective information included in 
this $3-page monograph is presented in 
the following order: The definition of 
desirable library service; surveys of 
existing service in (@) districts served 
by the county hbrary and (0) independ- 
ent districts; an evaluative summary 
and conclusions; and a proposed county 
organization for library service to 
schools (objectives, organization, hous- 
ing, services, personnel, and financing 
the program). 


Listen and Learn 


The teacher’s handbook for the series | 


/ 


“Listen and Learn,” programs pre- 


ented by Westinghouse Radio Stations 


WBZ and WBZA in cooperation with 


the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation and the New England Commit- 
tee on Radio in Education, contains a 
list of suggested readings as a part of 
each of the program outlines. 

Sarah Allen Beard, Consultant on 
School Libraries and Work with Chil- 
dren and Young People. Division of 
Public Libraries, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education, prepares these bibli- 
ographies. 


Library Trustees Institute 


An Institute for Public Library Trus- 
tees was held at the University of Michi- 
gan early iv December. According to 
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an account published in the January is- 
sue of Michigan Library News, the prin- 
cipal speakers were Louis Schimmel, 
Director of the Michigan Municipal Ad- 
visory Council, and John A. Perkins, 
Budget Director of the State of Michi- 
gall. 

Dr. Schimmel described the local and 
State tax situation in Michigan today 
and discussed the changes aud problems 
due to the constitutional amendment 
which returns a large proportion of 
State taxes to townships, villages, cities. 
and school districts. He spoke of the 
need for revision of the Michigan Con- 
stitution and for a realignment of tax- 
ing responsibility. 

Dr. Perkins talked on the relations 
between Federal. State, and local gov- 
ermments. He discussed the changes in 
conununity patterns, services, and fi- 
nancing that are making some units of 
governient obsolete. He questioned 
the purposes and effectiveness of boards 
governing State and local functions. 
Which brought out a discussion of the 
differences between the policy making 
and administrative duties of such 
boards. He also questioned the continu- 
ance of hbrary boards. 

Library trustees selected topies for 
the final discussions and chose, among 
others, the following : “What are the im- 
plications for hbraries in the process of 
constitutional revision?” “Should the 
State Board for Libraries be done away 
with?” “What kind of library boards 
do we need in this State?” 


Library Service at State Level 


The annual report of the Library Di- 
vision of the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment of Education for the year ending 
June 30, 1947, emphasizes some prob- 
Jems and trends in the development of 
hbrary service at the State level. 

This Library Division, under the di- 
rection of Lee F. Zimmerman, has cou- 
tinued basic functions over the years 
and, as need prescribed, has added 
others. In a broad general way it at- 
tempts to do for Ubraries what other 
divisions within the Department do for 
schools. It serves as a clearing house 
for all library problems that arise in 
the State. It works for the reduction 
of bookless areas through larger service 
units in the form of county and regional 
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Accredited Library Schools Announce 
Summer Training Programs 


THE FOLLOWING accredited 1i- 

brary schools have annonneed train- 

ing programs for the summer ses- 

sion of 1948: 

Atlinta University, School of Li- 
brary Service. June 15—Augnst 
15, 

Catholic University of America, De- 
partment of Library Science. 
June 28—Angust 7. 

College of St. Catherine. Library 
School, June 21—July 30. 

Columbia University. Sehool of Li- 
brary Service, July 6—Angust 13. 

Emory University, The Library 
School. June 12—August 28, 

George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Library School, June 14 
Augnst 20, 

Kansas State Teachers College 
(Himporia). Library School, May 
31-July 30. 

Louisiana State University, Library 
School, June +August 6. 

Marywood College, Department of 
Librarianship, June 28—Augnst 
G6. 

New York State College for Teach- 
ers (Albany), Department of Li- 
brarianship. July 6—Anenst 17, 

New York State Teachers College 
(Geneseo), Department of Li- 
brary Education, 2S— 
August 6, 

Our Lady of the Lake College. De- 
partment of Library 
June 7—July 16. 


June 


Science. 


Simmons College. School of Library 
Science, June 21—August. 6, 


Syracuse University, Sehool of Li- 
brary Science, July 5—August 14. 

Texas State College for Women, 
Department of Library Science, 
June v—Aueust 26. 

University of Chicago, Graduate 
Library School, June 20—Septem- 
ber 4. 

University of Denver, College of 
Librarianship. June 21—July 30. 

University of Ihmnois, Library 
School, June 21—-August 4. 

University of Kentucky. Depart- 
ment of Library Science, June 
it+-August 12. 

University of Miehigan, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Jrne 21- 
August 15. 

University of Minnesota, Division 
of Library Instrnetion, June 14 
August 6. 

University of North Carolina. 
Sehool of Library Science. June 
10—August 28, 

University of Oklahoma, School of 
Library Science, May 27—Angust 
Ys. (Courses offered in the Col- 
lege of Education for the summer 
sess1on.) 

University of Southern California, 
Graduate School of Taibrary 
Science, June 21-August 28. 

University of Washington. School 
of Librarianship, June 21—Aug- 
use, 

University of Wisconsin, Library 
School, June 25—-August 20. 

Western Reserve University, School 
of Library Science, June 21- 
August 6. 


library systems and the consolidation 
of existing small hbraries into larger 
units for serving given areas. It regu- 
larly publishes useful materals in the 
professional interest of Hbraries and 
librarians. 

The Division promotes standards 1 
the administration of school and pub- 
lic libraries in much the same way as 
other divisions promote standards in 
the administration of the public schools, 


Throngh counsel, specialized informa- 
tion, and advice, it points the way to 
brary improvements. For — better 
serviee results the Library Division 
functions through three separate, co- 
ordinate sections: (1) Pubhe Libraries; 
(2) School Libraries: and (3) State 
Extension Library. 

The director states that in the spring 
of 1946 emphasis was shifted from h- 
brary Inspection and technical assist- 


anee to promotion and organization of 
connty library units. 

In the appended part of the report 
on school libraries, prepared by Ruth 
Ersted, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
the following statement about State 
wid is included: “The large grant is 
steadily replacmeg the many sinaller 
earmarked aids in several States and 
the change apparently has not only not 
hindered school libraries but has i- 
proved them.” 


Implications for Instructional 
Materials 


“Library Services,” to .America’s 
armed forces during World War I, is 
the subject of Chapter VIT of The 
Armed Services and Adult Education. 
This monograph was prepared by Cyril 
QO. Houle and others for the Commission 
on Implhcations of Armed Services Edu- 
cational Programs appointed by the 
American Council on Education, 

One of the implications for instrue- 
tional materials reads as follows: 


Those who took part in military pro- 
grams will have an increased respect 
for print as a vehicle of communication. 
instruction, and recreation. Books of 
all types were used by men who had not 
used books before. Advancement 1 
rating and increase in pay came chiefly 
through reading and passing examina- 
tions—though some other less respect- 
able methods were occasionally used. 
Survival itself depended in part on 
learning information contained in 
books. Libraries were a chief means of 
recreation, The armed services editions 
went everywhere. In one area almost 
half the soldiers questioned said they 
had read one book of this series and 
about half of these said they had read 
at least five titles. JTabraries particu- 
larly, but other agencies as well, can 
capitalize on this newly awakened in- 
terest in purposeful reading and in 
reading for information and recreation. 


Statistics Available 


Statisties for Some County and Re- 
gional Libraries, 1944-45, which was 
released by the U.S. Office of Education 
in December 1947 as Statistical Circular 
SRS-30.38-127. was prepared primarily 
for the use of county and regional li- 
brarians and county administrators. 
The compilation includes only those 
libraries which were set up under State 
Jaw to operate as county libraries or are 
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under county administration and which 
sent in reports on Form 8-071 to the 
U.S. Office of Education in response to 
its Nation-wide request for 1944-45 
data. 

The circular does not contain county 
libraries which obtain their service 
through contractual agreement with 
municipal public libraries or with other 
county Libraries. It omits also those 
municipal public libraries giving some 
county service and listed in the Office’: 
(w) statistical circulars covering cities 
with populations of 25,000 or more 
(Statistical Cireulars SRS-30.5-106, 
126, 17, 37) and in (6) Bulletin 194%, 
No. 12, on public Library statistics for 
1944-45. 

This cireular 
U.S. Office of Education, 
curity Agency, W denen? 


is available from the 
Federal Se- 
5, Dec. 


Cooperative Library Survey 


The Southeastern States Cooperative 
Library Survey director, Marion A. 
Milezewski, arranged a 2-day progress 
and planning conference of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Advisory Com- 
nuttee, and consultants at Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., a few months ago. 

The Southeastern States as a whole 
and the seven States of the Tennessee 
Valley have a group of library problems 
common to them all which librarians 
and others believe may be capable of 
solution if attacked joitly. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
through a contract relationship with 
the Tennessee Valley Library Council, 
is at present cooperating with the fol- 
lowing nine States in a_ regional 
survey: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. 

The Tennessee Valley Library Coun- 
cil has secured from the library associa- 
tions of the nine States official assurance 
of intention to assemble the desired 
amplified State data and to participate 
in the regional coordination of State 
data and action programs to (1) deter- 
mine the kind of library service needed 
by the area; (2) measure existing 
library facilities and service against the 
need: (3) determine methods of assur- 
ing the region and States of the kind of 
library service they need. 


The Executive Committee, with 
Louis R. Wilson, chairman, is composed 
of six representatives of the Tennessee 
Valley Library Council and is responsi- 
ble for over-all management. Advisory 
Committee members are also chairmen 
of the State library survey committees 
of their respective States. 

The State survey committees, ap- 
pointed by the several State Hbrary as- 
sociations, are responsible for: (1) col- 
lecting information in their own States 
to be assembled for the region as a 
whole; (2) determining, initiating, and 
administering the collection of addi- 
tional information needed in the library 
program of their particular States; (3) 
devising and submitting to their State 
library associations plans for action 
programs based on an analysis and 

valuation of information collected. 

The comprehensiveness of the sur- 
vey 1s indicated by the types of data be- 
ing gathered. Statistical reports cover 
school, municipal, county, regional, 
hospital, institutional, and special h- 
braries; libraries of institutions of 
higher education; and State, State law, 
and State supreme court libraries. In- 
formation is also being assembled on 
professional library training agencies; 
State library agencies; State brary as- 
sociations: and in special fields such as 
personnel, audio-visual materials, and 
service and community relationships. 

It is planned that this survey will be 
completed in 1948. 


National Health Assembly 


A NATIONAL HEALTH Assem- 
bly will be held in Washington, 
May 1-4. It will consist of rep- 
resentatives of public and private 
organizations and agencies con- 
cerned with various phases of the 
Nation’s health. 

Federal Security Administrator 


Oscar R. Ewing was requested by 
President Truman to develop feas- 
ible national health goals for the 
next. 10 


years. The Assembly is 
bemg called asa result of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Mr. Ewing. 

Further reports of plans will 
be presented in future issues of 
Scroon Lire, 
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THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


featent States Nowe 


Captain Macondray for the Navy presents citation to Commissioner Studebaker for the Office of Education. 


NAVY CITATION PRESENTED 
TO OFFICE 


A United States Navy citation has 
been awarded to the U. S. Office of 
Education in recognition of service ren- 
dered in support of the Navy's Civilian 
Reserve Recruiting Program of 1947. 

In presenting the citation to Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker, the Director of Civil Relations, 
Captaim <A. Macondray, USN, said, 
“Let me take this opportunity to add 
my personal thanks for the inestimable 
assistance which you gave this office and 
the Reserve Recruiting Campaign by 
your endorsement of the program and 
by the close collaboration which the 
Office of Edueation furnished in the 
task of reaching educators throughout 
the country. The Reserve Program 
has attained a gratifying degree of 
suceess, which is owing in no small 
services. 


measure to your 


Your initiative in stimulating interest 


generous 


among those under your leadership is 
deeply appreciated.” 
The citation reads: “United States 
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Navy citation awarded to G. 8. Office 
of Education for service rendere:l to 
the United States Naval Reserve, 1947.” 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS MEET 


Program planning in homemaking 
education was the theme of a working 
conference of some 225 home economics 
education workers called together by 
Edna Amidon, Chief of Ilome Eeo- 
nemics Ednueation Service, Vocational 
Education Division. The group met in 
Washington in February. Those pres- 
ent included heads of college depart- 
ments, State and city supervisors, and 
teacher trainers from 26 States which 


constitute the North Atlantic and 
Southern Regions. 
During the same week teacher 


trainers and supervisors of agricultural 
education in the Negro schools were 
meeting at Howard University, Wash- 
iieton, 1. C, 

These are two of a series of annual 
conferences cooperatively planned by 
the States and the Division of Voca- 


tional Education. Other fortheoming 
conferences include : 

Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, Chicago, April 1-3. 

Agricultural Education, North At- 
lantic Region. New York City, April 
6-9, and Central Region, Chicago, 
April 12-16. 

Business Edueation, National Work- 
shop Conference, Washington, D. C., 
May 5-14. 

Trades and Industry, North Atlantic 
Region, New York City, May 10-14. 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 


Arthur L. Harris is now chief of the 
Surplus Property Utilization Program 
in place of Edward J. Braun, resigned. 
Dr. Harris has been with the program 
for 2 years, and during recent months 
has been serving as assistant chief. He 
took over his new duties in February, 
when Dr. Braun became consultant on 
studies and planning for the Arlington 
(Va.) School Board. 


Democracy Contest Winners 


FOUR GIRLS from widely scattered 
parts of the country took top honors in 
the Voice of Democracy contest. The 
coequal winners are: Janet Geister. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; Laura Shatto. 
Tlagerstown, Md.; Alice Wade ‘Tyree, 
Lawton. Okla.: and Rose EWlen Mudd, 
Missoula, Mont. 

Attorney General Tom Clark pre- 
sented the awards which carried a $500 
scholarship with each, Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker spoke 
at the presentation held in  Washine- 
ton, D. C. (Seripts by 4 of the 39 
finalists appeared in Scnoon Lirr, Feb- 
rnary 19-48.) 


Britain's Marriage Guidance Council 
NOT ONE university in Britain offers 
marriage courses suclias those offered in 
many American colleges, said David R. 
Mace, general secretary, Marriage Guid- 
ance Council of England, in a recent 
discussion with staff members of the 
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Federal Security Agency. The only 
possible exception he cited was the Uni- 
versity of Bristol. which recently of- 
fered a series of four lectures om mar- 
riage. 

The ditference between the two coun- 
tries was described in this way: Britain 
has started with counseling and is mov- 
ing toward education and research. 
while the United States has moyed in 
the opposite direction. Family disin- 
tegration—measured by the criteria of 
number of divorces, separations, illegit- 
imacy, and juvenile delinquency—has 
not gone so far in Britain as in the 
United States; vet it has advanced so 
far and so fast in recent years, accord- 
ing to Dr. Mace. as to shock the British 
people to the core. 

The Marriage Guidance Council, 
which Dr. Mace heads, was started 
about 1938. It has grown rapidly, es- 
pecially since 1945, until now there are 
about 100 local councils affiliated with 
the National Conmneil in operation 
throughout Britain. The Council has 
no direct connection with the schools 
and does not include premarital family- 
life education im its present program. 
Its main objective is to provide coun- 
sehng services for adults on marriage 
problems. It accepts only chents who 
are 16 vears of age and over. the school- 
leaving age. Im England sex educa- 
tion, as such, is largely the work of vol- 
untary agencies. A few years ago, 
however. the Ministry of Education did 
authorize the schools to develop experi- 
mental courses and programs im sex edu- 
cation if they wished to do so, 

Tn addition to the counseling services 
which it makes available, the Marriage 
Guidance Council has carried on for the 
past 5 years a steady program of public 
education with regard to the needs and 
problems of families and the causes of 
family break-down. It seeks to coordi- 
nate the efforts of both governmentai 
and nongovernmental groups offering 
educational services to families and has 
recently worked out with the British 
Army an extensive program of sex edu- 
cation and marnage preparation. In 
discussing this phase of his work with 
the Inter-Divisional Committee on 
Adult Education of the Office of Edu- 
cation, Dr, Mace stated that approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the men in the 
British Army are now under 21 years of 


age. 
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Renewal of Progress in Teacher 
Certification 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Specialist for Teacher Education 


MPORTANT ADVANCES in 
| teacher certification in a few States 
and minor but encouraging changes in 
many others are shown in reports to the 
Oftice of Education made in December 
1947 by the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia. More planning for the 
future was conducted during the bien- 
nium 1946-48 than during any preced- 
ing bienmum since World War IT 
began. The changes and planning for 
future changes that were undertaken are 
of particular interest at this time be- 
cause of their direct relationship to the 
widespread efforts of educational lead- 
ers to repair war and postwar losses in 
teacher personnel and to advance stand- 
ards in the face of a continuing short- 
age of elementary, vocational, and 
special-subject teachers. 


Issuing Authorities and Agencies 


In more than three-fourths of the 
States, all teachers’ certificates are 
issued by the State board or department 
of education, the chief State school ofli- 
cer, or a State board of examiners. In 
the remaining States, most of the cer- 
tificates are likewise issued by the fore- 
going centralized State agencies. In 11 
States, however, county school officers 
and/or school officers in certain towns, 
cities, and institutions of higher educa- 
tion also issue certificates, usually under 
the authority of the centralized State 
certificating agencies, as follows: 

1. County or town issuance —Once a 
very common practice, only three States 
now permit county or town issuance: []- 
linois, Cook County. outside of Chicago ; 
Missouri, where county authorities issue 
some certificates, under State control, 
regulations, etc.; and Massachusetts, 
where the full power of appointment is 
accorded to local town committees with- 
out State certification except for a few 
limited groups of teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

2. City issuance—City school boards 
or other city school agencies or officers 


are authorized, usually under the gen- 
eral authority of the State, to issue cer- 
tificates directly to applicants in Colo- 
rado (all first-class districts including 
Denver for designated special subjects 
only), Delaware (Wilmington), Illinois 
(Chicago), Maryland (Baltimore), 
Massachusetts, Missouri (St. Louis and 
Kansas City), New Jersey, New York 
(New York City and Buffalo), and Ore- 
gon (Portland). Usually the require- 
ments in these cities exceed the mini- 
mum requirements of the States in 
which the cities are located. In New 
Jersey, city certificates are additional 
to State certificates. 

3. College or university issuance.— 
One or more State normal schools, State 
teachers colleges, State colleges, or State 
universities are authorized, under more 
or less State supervision, to issue certifi- 
cates or to confer diplomas or degrees 
that in themselves may constitute cer- 
tificates in Colorado (three State 
teachers colleges), Kansas, Missouri, 
and Washineton. Usually the require- 
ments for these certificates are higher 
than the State minima. During the past 
2 years, one State. Idaho, discontinued 
college or university issuance. 


Bases of Issuance of 
Regular Certificates 


Regular (nonemergency) certificates 
are issued upon three bases, variously 
among States. as follows: 


1. Upon college credentials —Every 
State issues one or more types of certifi- 
cates upon the basis of college credits. 
Such credits may be earned in accred- 
ited institutions either within or with- 
out the State. Most regular certificates 


2, Upon examinations —In addition 
to their issuance of certificates upon the 
basis of college credentials, the follow- 
ing States also issue one or more types 
of certificates upon the basis of State, 
county, or local examinations: Arkan- 
sas, District of Columbia (bachelor’s 
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and inaster’s degrees required as prereq- 
uisites to examinations for elementary 
and high-sehool teachers, respectively), 
Florida (30 semester hours’ college 
credit required as prerequisite). Illinois, 
Massachusetts (examinations by local 
officials authorized, but local authoriza- 
tion to teach on the basis of institutional 
credentials predominates), Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Caro- 
hna (combined with credentials), South 
Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas. During 
the biennium Lowa, Kausas, and Wyo- 
ming discontinued certification upen 
examinations. 

3. Upon out-of-State certificates, by 
exchange or reciprocity—Onuly a few 
States issue certificates in exchange for 
certificates issued in other States. 
States that issue exchange certificates 
usually demand that out-of-State cer- 
tificates meet the requirements for the 
certificates issued as equivalents. They 
also demand evidence concerning the 
preparation received by applicants 
submitting out-of-State certificates for 
recognition, States issinng exchange 
certificates inelude: Delaware (condi- 
tional). Idaho (1 vear only), Keutucky 
(provided Kentucky requirements ave 
substantially met), Maine (provided re- 
quirements of other States meet those of 
Maine). Montana. Tennessee (permit- 
ted but in practice not issued). and Ver- 
mont (provided out-of-State standards 
are as gh as Vermout’s). 


States Not Issuing 
Life Certificates 

States not issuing life certificates in- 
elude: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Colunbia, Florida 
(except for 1939 and earlier certifi- 
cates). Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Hampshire (after 
July 1, 1948), New York, North Caro- 
lina (except to teachers who held class 
A certificates prior to 1931), South 
Carolia, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Washington. 


Minimum Scholastic Requirements 


The minimum scholastic attainments 
required as prerequisites for certificates 
issued upon’the basis of examinations in 
the 12 States still issuing certificates 
upon this basis are as follows, by num- 
ber of States: No requirements spec?- 
fied, 4; graduation from high school, 
with or without high-school teacher- 
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traming courses, +: and 1 or 2 years of 
college, 4. The number of certificates 
issued upon examination Is much 
smaller than the number issued upon a 
basis of college credits aud is decreasing. 

The inmimum nuniber of college 
years required for elementary school 
cevtifieates issued upon college credits 
is as follows. by States: Graduation 
from high school or high-school teacher- 
trang courses (1. e., no college credit 
eumed).3; 14 year, 1; 1 year. 732 years, 
13:5 vears. 7; and 4 vears, 15. The Dis- 
trict of Colinnbia requires college erad- 
uation plus an examination. However, 
some of the foregoiug States. as pre- 
viously dicated, issued a limited num- 
ber of certificates on the basis of au ex- 
amination that requires a lower pve- 
reqnisite scholastic level than those just 
incheated, For example. Tlhnois re- 
quires -£ years as a nnanimum for certi- 
ficates issued upon the basis of college 
credits only. whereas some certificates 
are still issued upon exannnations for 
which a prerequisite of 2 vears of col- 
lege work is vequired. 

In about 10 States it was still legally 
possible in December 1947 for at least 
some teachers with uo college prepara- 
tion to seenre regular teaching cevti- 
ficates for service im the public schools. 
There were stil 6 States in which teach- 
er-training was conducted in high 
schools, and 2 States in which it was 
offered in 1- or 2-vear county normal 
schools. 

Throughout the war, no State sehed- 
uled any significant rises in minimum 
requirements. A few States have now 
vesmmed the practice. 

The 15 States that in December 1947 
vequired a minnnum of 4 vears of col- 
lege work for the regular certifieatiou 
of elementary school teachers on a basis 
of college credits were: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia. Counecticut. Delaware. Illinois. 
Indiana, Louisiana. Maryland. New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island, Utah. Virginia, and 
Washington. In addition. the District 
of Columbia has a 4-year college degree 
requirement. A few other States have 
scheduled a 4-year requivement to be- 
come effective on various dates after 
January 1948. 

Miuimum reqmyvements for junior 
igh school certificates in the several 
States are the same as for elementary 
school certificates, high school certifi- 


cates, or both kinds of certificates. Re- 
quirements nay also be set ou an inter- 
mediate level between the levels re- 
quired for these two types of credentials. 

Thirty-nine States require + years as 
it mnmmmim for beginning teachers of 
aeadeune high-school subjects. Four 
of the remaining States issue a limited 
uumber of certificates requirmg 2 or 
3 years as a nnuimum. Most of these 
certificates are issued to teachers in 
rural Ingh sehools, some of which are 
not accredited. Five States and the 
Distnict of Columbia require 5 years 
of college work, or, in a minority of 
cases. the master’s degree. 


Professional Education and 
Student Teaching 

Requireuients in professional educa- 
tion, which are made for nearly all ele- 
uientary certificates, vary so 
much among States and certificates that 
they cannot be summarized adyanta- 
geously in this place. In general, they 
are distinetly higher than for second- 
avy-school certificates demanding thie 
same aniount of college work in aca- 


school 


demic subjects. 

Minimuni requirements im protes- 
sional edueation for inexperienced 
teachers of academic ligh-sehool sub- 
jects range from 9 to 27 semester hours, 
with an approximate median of 15 
semester honvs. Requirements vary 
greatly with the types of certificates is- 
sued, Requrenients in student teach- 
mg and observation, now made by 
nearly all States. range from 2 to 10 
semester hours 1 States having such 
requirements, the average being 4.3. 
Minimum Age, Health, 
Citizenship, and Oath of 


Allegiance Requirements 


Thirty-eight States have mininnon 


age requirements for — certificating 
teachers. Requirements range from 17 


to 20 years: 50 States require IS years. 
More than half the States require proof 
of good health, although the proof 
required is slight in 
Twenty-four States require citizenship 
or declaration of intention to assume 
citizenship. The number in 1942 was 
21. Twenty States require an oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States or of the State. or a 
pledge of loyalty; 19 made the reqnire- 
ineut in 1942. 


some eases. 
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Issuance of Emergency Permits 

The number of emergeney permits 
issued increased at a phenomenal rate 
from the beginning of World IT until 
1946-47, when a slow decrease set in. 
The numbers issued were, by years: 
1940-11, 2,305 ; 1941-42. 4.655; 1949-48, 
and 1943, 69.423. Thereafter, 
the partially estimated numbers held 
on given dates by teachers in service 
were: December 10, 1945, 108.932: and 
November 1, 1947, 98.645. Every State, 
exclusive of Massachusetts, which has 
no comprehensive certification system, 
and Ithode Island, issued emergency 
permuts in 1947-48, The average num- 
ber issued per State was approximately 
2.100. One teacher in every 8 or 9 in 
the country as a whole held these sub- 
standard credentials. The total num- 
ber of emergency permits in force in 
American schools in 1947-48 roughly 
approximates the total number of be- 
ginning teachers employed annually in 
normal times. 

The 9 States reporting more than 3,- 
UO emergency permits each were Ala- 
bama, California, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. Their wide geo- 
graphical distribution is noteworthy. 
Only 2 of these States regularly require 
a minimum of + years of college prepa- 
ration for beginning elementary school 
teachers. Only 2 of them. California 
and Michigan, are among the 9 that pay 
the highest average annual salaries to 
teachers. The average annual salary 
paid teachers in the 9 States reporting 
the most emergency permits is estimated 
at about $2,125, a figure which is below 
an estimated $2,500 average for the 
country as a whole. 

In answer to the request, “Indicate 
any significant changes made in emer- 
gency certification since December 31, 
1945,” the most significant change, as 
elsewhere indicated, was a 9.4 percent 
decrease during the past biennium in 
the number of emergency permits held 
by teachers in service. The decrease 
was much greater in the case of high 
school teachers than in the case of ele- 
mentary school teachers. The second 
most significant change, reported by 
more than one-fourth of the States. was 
the establishment or raising of require- 
ments for the issuance or the renewal 
of emergency permits. A few States 


b . ‘ . 
Dow oes 


Towa, 
‘Tennessee, 
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have set up special requirements for is- 
suance. such as the requirement that the 
State board of education be petitioned 
for emergency certification or that all 
applicants be experienced teachers. 
Five States reported that they had defi- 
nitely scheduled the elimination of per- 
mits by a specified future date. 

In answer to the question, “State any 
plans that may now be announced con- 
cerning future changes in emergency 
certification regulations, requirements, 
and practices,” at least half of the States 
reported more or less definite plans to 
eliminate, reduce the number of, or raise 
the requirements for permits. Several 
additional States expressed the hope 
that such advances could be made next 
year, especially on the high school leyel. 

There were more signs of optimism 
in the reports concerning the elimina- 
tion of emergency permits than in either 
of the two ‘preceding biennial reports. 
Tt. is significant, 
half the States reported no present 
plans for the elimination or reduction 
in the number of emergency permits. 


Tendencies and Trends in 
Regular Certification 


In answer to the question, “Indicate 
any significant changes made in regular 
certification requirements since Decem- 
ber 31, 1945,” more than one-third of the 
Se r Ped changes, although many 
of these were of a minor nature. One- 
seventh of the States had established, 

raised, scheduled for the future, or more 
definitely stated, requirements for stu- 
dent teachimg made of prospective high 
schoo] teachers, Nearly all States now 
have such requirements. General revyi- 
sions of certification rules and regula- 
tions of varying significance were re- 
ported by Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and Vermont, and less 
extensive revisions by several additional 
States. Requirements for administra- 
tive, supervisory, or guidance officers 
were introduced or raised in Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland. and Utah. These 
States, and in addition, Florida, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Michigan, and V eraone and 
a few other States that have scheduled 
future raises, have set up additional 
scholastic requirements for one or more 
types of certificates required of class- 
room teachers. In Kansas, important 
legislation eliminated most statutory 
requirements for certification, and gave 


however, that about 


the authority to handle certification 
matters to the State superintendent of 
pubhe instruction, subject to the ap- 
proval of the State board of education. 

Although rises in scholastic require- 
ments during the biennium were too 
slight to advance significantly the mini- 
mum that has prevailed since 1944 in 
ach State on the elementary or second- 
ary school level, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, New Hampshire, and 
New Jersey have scheduled advances 
that will eventually raise minima for 
elementary school teachers. At least 
three of these States have scheduled a 
4-year minimum level for all new ele- 
mentary school] teachers within the next 
few years, and have thus increased the 
number of States having this require- 
ment to at least 18. On lower levels, 
Towa and Kansas have scheduled the 
early elimination of teacher-training in 
high schocls. 

In answer to the question, “State any 
plans that may now be announced for 
the future raising of standards of regu- 
lar teacher-certification requirements,” 
the States just mentioned plan to carry 
through the scheduled changes indicated 
and to continue the advances they have 
already made. In addition to- those 
States. Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas. Virginia, 
Wisconsion, and other States are defi- 
nitely planning advances in various di- 
rections, through committee action, edu- 
cational conferences, State department 
activities, and other means. Altogether 
more advances and planning for 
future improvements were reported 
during the past biennium than during 
any other 2-year period since the be- 
ginning of World War II. If teach- 
ers’ salaries rise to levels that attract a 
larger supply of prospective elementary 
teachers to the profession, a marked 
future elevation of minimum certifica- 
tion standards may be expected. 

Certification officers in most States 
will have for some time the huge task 
of bringing up to standard or eliminat- 
ing holders of emergency permits. As 
the supply of fully qualified teachers 
increases, the administration of regular 
certification requirements, including 
those for the exchange or renewal of 
initial certificates, can be tightened up. 
It isa matter of some concern, however, 
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that the supply of prospective teachers 
how preparmg for elementary school 
service remains Inadequate, despite the 
fact that war service employment has 
largely ceased and that teachers’ sal- 
aries have at least kept approximately 
abreast of the continned increase m1 liv- 
ing costs. 

Outstanding trends in the issuance of 
regular certificates from 1940 to 1948 in- 
clude the following, in addition to the 
more recent changes just indicated. 

1. The continued centralization ot the 
issuance of certificates in the office of 
the State board or department of eduea- 
tion, or in the office of the chief State 
school oflicer, as shown in 9 States since 
1940 by the discontinuance of the local 
issuance of regular certificates by school 
officials in counties, cities, or Institutions 
of higher education, 

2. The wartime relaxation of the re- 
quirements for m-service preparation as 
a means for extending or renewing cer- 
tificates. Prior to the emergency period, 
In-service preparation required 
oftener than at present to advance the 
levels of teacher preparation. There 
are signs at present that such require- 
ments will soon be strengthened, 

3. A decided tendency to break down 
move or less arbitrary requirements 
made of out-of-State teachers in respect 
to residence, Work in State institutions, 
and specific courses peculiar to a given 
State. 

4. Numerous adaptations of require- 
ments and increased flexibility in their 
adininistratiou. 


was 


Concluding Statement 


Although only a minority of the 
States reported significant advances im 
certification, the reports from the 48 
States as a whole were the most encour- 
aging that have been received since the 
time of Pearl Harbor, Nevertheless, it 
Is important to recall that certification 
requirements can be raised no faster 
than the supply of teachers and pros- 
pective teachers permits. This supply, 
in turn, is dependent upon the voca- 
tional attractiveness of teaching in 
comparison with other occupations that 
compete for college-prepared workers, 
Although gratifying, salary mereases 
on an average have no more than kept 
pace with living costs to date, and im- 
provements in working and service con- 
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National Study of Uniform Basis for School 
Records and Reports 


Nolan D. Pulliam, Specialist in State School Administration 


OR THE FOURTH time since 1909 
F. major cooperative effort has been 
initiated to provide the basis for the 
adequate and uniform recording and 
reporting of school data, For nearly 
40° years recognized 
problems relating to the handling of 
school data such as the improvement 
and understanding of ternis commonly 
employed im school records, utilizing 


edueators have 


comparable quantitative measiures, de- 
veloping forms including 
sinnlar elements, and insuring the gen- 
eral availability of basie data at all edu- 
cational reporting levels. 


reporting 


Need for Continuing 
Study Recognized 

The first of the sertes of studies de- 
voted to this subject was begun in 1909 
by the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Edneation Association 
in cooperation with the United States 
Bureau of Education, the Burean of the 
Census, and the Association of School 
Accounting Officials. A committee of 
the Department of Superintendence 
prepared a report which was adopted 
by its sponsors and was published by 
the U.S. Bureau of Education as Bul- 
letin, 1912, No. 3. entitled Report of the 
Committee on Uniform Records and 
Reports. Vt was published in various 
forms by the other three 
The scope of this report is indicated by 
its section headings which were as fol- 
lows: (1) Records and reports for State 
school systems; (2) records and reports 
for city school systems; (3) pupil rec- 
ords with special reference to the cunu- 
lative record card; and (4) the report 
of fiscal statistics. The committee rec- 
ommendations imeluded the proposal 
that ** * * a permanent comniittee 
(be appointed) whose duty it should 
be to suggest from time to time such 
improvements in records and reports as 
may be determined by their study of the 
situation.’? Thus. from the 
recognition of the continuing need for 


sponsors. 


ontset, 


IU. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1912, No. 3. 
U, S&S. Government Vrintine Office, Washington, 
Oe 5 ate 


the study and modification of recording 
and reporting plans was evidenced. 
The second study in the series noted 
was begun in 1925 and conducted co- 
operatively by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials. the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
National Leagne of Compulsory Educa- 
tion Officials. The report of this com- 
mittee was published in 1925 as Volume 
V. No. 5, Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association, entitled 
Nchool Records and Re ports. With 
some sh@ht additions and changes in 
content, this report was also published 
by the U. S. Bureau of Edueation as 
Bulletin, 1928. No. 24. entitled Report of 
Committecs on Uniform Records and 
Reports. The enlarged scope of this re- 
port as compared with the 1912 study is 
indicated by its major headings whieh 
inclided items on: 
Recorps: Finaneial, pupil, census and attend- 
anee personnel, 
REPorTs : 
ents aud boards to county or State, State re- 
ports to the public and to the Federal Gov- 


Teachers to parents, superintend- 


ermment. 

Porms: Reports of the U. S. Bureau of Mdu- 
eation, agencies distributing, 
BIpLioGRAPIy. 

The third in the series of cooperative 
studies of sehool records and reports, 
1936-40, was initiated by the U.S. Office 
of Education at the reqnest of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Oflicers and with the assistance of a 
small grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board. Although this study was 
not fully completed owmeg to lack of 
available funds and the interference of 
war-emergency activities, it did result 
in the prodnetion and issue of a series 
of suggested forms, meluding: (1) 
Teacher's register of attendance; (2) 
teacher's and primeipal’s pertedic re- 
ports; (3) administrative unit report to 
connty or State; (4) State report to the 
U.S. Office of Edtiention; and (5) a 
series of forms on school transportation, 

The committee report on school 
finance was issued in mimeographed 
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form by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation as Circular 1940, No. 204, en- 
titled Pinuneial Accounting for Publie 
Schools and as Bulletin No. 10 of the 
National Association of Public School 
Business Olticials. 


National Committee Appointed 
Meanwhile, the need for guidance of 
school personnel throughout the Nation 
in the maintenance and further develop- 
ment of adequate recording and report- 
ing forms and procedures has continued 
to grow. The lack of availability of the 
reports of previous committees, which 
are now out of print, and the develop- 
ment of new areas in an evolving pro- 
gram of education, which require inte- 
gration into the school recording and 
reporting plan, have combined to in- 
erease the present need for a compre- 
hensive study embracing the entire 
scope of the school recording and re- 
porting problem. In recognition of this 
need and im response to the requests of 
State Departments of Education and of 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. in January 1948, Com- 
missioner John W. Studebaker desig- 
nated the following as members of a 
National Committee on the Cooperative 
Program on School Records and Re- 
ports to assist the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in planning and earryimg out a 
3- to 0-year study of this problem: 
Hanro_p E. AKERLY, Business Manager, Roch- 
ester Public Schools, Rochester, N.Y, (Rep- 
resenting Association of School Business 
Officials. ) 
T. J. Bernina, Assistant Commissioner, State 
Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
WILLIAM G. ECKLES,* Professor of School Ad- 
ministration, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. (Representing National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction. ) 

ArcH O. Ileck, Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 

FRANK Htsparp, Director of Research Divi- 
sion, National Mducation Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Worti McCiure, Executive Secretary, Na 


tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. ©. (Representing American Association 
of School Administrators. } 
E. L. Morenet, General Consultant, State De- 
partment of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 
A. W. Scumipt, Assistant Commissioner for 
Finance, State Edueation Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

E. M. Foster, Research and Statistical Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C, 


*Deceased. 


a2 


H. F. Aves, Chairman, <Associate Chief, 
County and Rural School Administration, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. ©. 


Cooperative Project Outlined 


The comnittee held its first meeting 
in Washington. D. G., January 19-21, 
1948. At that session the broad scope 
of the projected study was outhned and 
immediate steps to be taken by the U.S. 
Office of Education and the cooperating 
agencies were recommended. 

As the study gains momentum, it 1s 
anticipated that it will involve the co- 
operative action of all State depart- 
ments of education and of the several 
sponsorime agencies. The assistance of 
regional study groups. such as the 
Southern States Work Conference and 
other regional work conferences, is an- 
ticipated during the next summer. 

As rapidly as funds and personnel of 


the U. S. Osice of Education will per- 
mit, analysis of record and report forms 
now in use in the several States and lo- 
calities will be made. Thereafter, these 
analyses and selected forms will be made 
available to special subcommittees to be 
appointed by Commissioner Studebaker 
to study each area selected by the Na- 
tional Committee for special considera- 
tion, 

The National Committee indicated 
that the study should result in publica- 
tions dealing respectively with the areas 
of personnel, finance, and property, to- 
gether with related special areas such 
as transportation and school lunch. It 
is a reasonable expectation that these 
publications will afford a new and more 
complete basis for the recording and 
repotting of essential school data by the 
several States and their local school 
units. 


Secondary School Reform In Chile 


by Cameron D. Ebaugh, Specialist, International Educational Relations Division 


HILEANS for many years have 
been asking themselves “How can 
we improve our secondary schools?” 
Some 15 committees have been appointed 


by educational authorities at one time. 


and another to study conditions and 
recommend modifications of the tradi- 
tional study plans and curriculun. 
The Miunustry of Public Education has 
issued innumerable announcements and 
circulars aimed at improving instruc- 
tion at this level. 

In 1945, only about 18 percent of those 
enrolled in the first year of secondary 
school reached the sixth and last year, 
and despite the fact that preparation for 
higher education was the principal aim, 
but 10 percent entered the university. 

Experimental schools have functioned 
in Chile since 1920, and 20 of these were 
at the secondary school level with 
ministerial authorization to operate on 
the unit plan. They have sometimes 
managed, according to the school 
authorities, to do a fair job with the 
limited resources available; but their 
influence on the regular schools is re- 
ported as negligible. Now, however, 
the results of their experimentation are 
to be utilized. In 1945 the President 
of the Republic, through the Minister 


of Public Education, issued a decree 
calling for the gradual reorganization 
of the nation’s secondary schools and 
appointing a committee to study ways 
and means of effecting such a reorgani- 
zation, 

This decree recognized that the /iceo 
(academic secondary school) aims 
solely at university preparation; that 
it fails to satisfy the needs, interests, and 
abilities of the pupils, who come from 
diverse types of the population ; that the 
public demands training for character, 
citizenship, and vocation, as well as 
academic learning. The decree states 
further that it is time for the secondary 
school to provide education which will 
fit the student to solve mereasingly com- 
plex problems. make judgments of his 
own, appreciate his physical and social 
environment, and guide his life toward 
higher goals for himself and_ his 
country. 


Plan for Reorganization 


The committee appointed by the de- 
cree was requested to draw up a plan 
for reorganization not only of the pro- 
gram of studies but for the entire in- 
ternal organization and administration 
of the secondary school—instructional 
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staff, methods, subject content, exami- 
nations, grading—all that might con- 
tribute to the success of the reorganiza- 
tion. The new plan was to be ready for 
adoption in March 1946, when the new 
school year opened. 

The month after this decree was is- 
sued, the Chilean Government signed 
an agreement with the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Washington, 
D. C., whereby a 3-year cooperative pro- 
gram was set up for the gradual reor- 
ganization of Chile’s secondary schools. 
Shortly after, specialists from the 
United States arrived in Santiago to 
serve as advisers in the work of reor- 
ganization. 

The committee appointed by the 
Minister of Public Education prepared 
a detailed report consisting of two 
parts. The first had to do with the basic 
principles of the new plan: the second 
dealt with the procedures to be followed 
in putting the plan into effect. 

The committee pointed out that such 
institutions as the home, church, press, 
motion picture, and playground all 
greatly influence the adolescent’s de- 
velopment and that the school should 
serve as a selective screen for these in- 
fluences and a guide in the pupil’s all- 
round development. Emphasis must 
be placed on the development of habits, 
skills, attitudes, and ideals conducive to 
the cultivation of a way of life based 
on cooperation and respect for indi- 
vidual personalities. Close relation- 
ships must be established bet ween think- 
ing and doing and their results. The 
secondary school should cease to be re- 
garded as a separate and special branch 
of education, but should be regarded as 
the natural continuation of the elemen- 
tary school and a necessary prerequisite 
to professional and vocational study. 

Instruction, says the committee, 
should therefore revolve around the 
fundamental problems of everyday 
life—the well-known “seven cardinal 
principles.” At the secondary level it 
should consist of carefully organized 
activities in the fields of health, social 
education, economic and vocational 
training, artistic and recreational in- 
terests, language, philosophy and sci- 
ence, mathematics, social studies, and 
the natural sciences. Pupil participa- 
tion should be strongly encouraged in 
the organization and direction of every 
aspect of school life compatible with 
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their psychological and social maturity. 
and to this end adequate stimulation and 
guidance should be provided. In addi- 
tion to activities organized im terms of 
fixed years or classes, there should be 
others organized on the basis of similar 
interests, abilities, and achievements, re- 
gardless of class membership. 


Three Types of Studies 


To put these general principles into 
practice, the committees recommended 
a curriculum made up of three types of 
studies or activities. The traditional 
secondary school in Chile provides a 6- 
year course of post elementary instruc- 
tion which is the same for all students. 
Under the new plan, some subjects are 
required of all students: others may be 
elected according to interest. ability, and 
need; still others are available to ex- 
ceptional students in addition to their 
regular schedule of work. The follow- 
ing table gives the study plan of the 
new experimental secondary schools. 


Program of studies for reorganized 
secondary schools 


Hours a week, per school year 


Subject 4 


Common to all | 


Social studies. ______- 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Sigamishi_ 2. 2-25.22. 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Natural sciences __- 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Mathematics____- 4 4 4 mi fe. 2 oe 
Foreign language - 4 4 4 oA 
Artistic education 
Te ee ee 2 2 2 2 
Plastie arts. ____.- 2 Pa 2 2 2 2 
Manual training or 
home education. __ 4 2 2 2 2 2 
Health and physical 
eddeation. 2. ....2 4 4 4 a 3 3 
Doel... Be oe 31 30 27 21 21 
Guidance and coun- 
SClingieeseeeeceee 1 1 1 1 1 il 
Variable 
Elective subjects ___- 4 Ei 6 9 lz 15 
otalleeses=>- a 37R 374) 37 87 EF 3a 37 


Complementary 
Elective subjects._._..| 1-3 1-8) 1-3) 1-3) 1-3 1-3 


Total_______.___) 38-40) 38-40 388-40) 38-40 38-40 35-40 


The subjects included in the cominon- 
to-all program aim at developing the 
student's general cultural background 
throughout the 6-year course; but in the 
second cycle—the last 3 years—they also 
aim at educational and vocational ex- 
ploration. In this part of the student’s 
program, subject matter barriers are 
broken down appreciably. Social stud- 
ies, for example, take in materials tra- 
ditionally included in general history, 


Chilean history, geography, civics, po- 
litical economy, history of art and liter- 
ature, psychology, and sociology. The 
natural sciences include activities in the 
fields of zoology, botany, biology, hy- 
giene, chemistry, physics, geology, and 
cosmography. Manual arts and home 
education include dietetics; food prepa- 
ration; care of the sick; exercises with 
cardboard, wood, and metals; repair 
work: interior decoration; and similar 
arts and techniques related to the lite of 
the home and to industry. 

New teaching procedures and new 
concepts of «dueational activity in the 
secondary school call for the usual activ- 
ities. emphasizing the acquisition of 
knowledge, techniques, abilities and 
skills, as well as a planned program of 
related activities. 


Program of Related Activities 

The new plan calls for a planned 
program of related activities. There 
will be classes taught by two or more 
teachers of different subjects. Students 
will engage in individual and group 
projects. There will be group counsel- 
ing services, student government, clubs, 
excursions, community and school fies- 
tas, supervised study, a physical educa- 
tion program. and other activities, to 
which all subjects of the common-to-all 
program make a definite contribution 
aud in which participation is open to 
students of one or all classes in the 
school. 

The 37 weekly hours required in the 
combination of the common-to-all and 
ihe variable programs make a heavy 
lead, but it should be understood that 
both types of activities are included. 
The number of hours devoted to each 
subject in the common-to-all program 
decreases anunally from the first to the 
sixth year, although it may never fall 
below 50 percent of the student’s total 
weekly schedule. The hours given over 
to subjects of the variable program in- 
crease correspondingly from 4 in the 
first year to 15 in the fifth and sixth, ac- 
cording to counseling services, enroll- 
ment, the school curriculum, and condi- 
tions in the locality. In addition to gen- 
eral study of the student's educational 
and voeational possibilities, as indicated 
by records, tests, and interviews, 1 hour 
a week is scheduled for individual and 
group guidance. Exploration, orienta- 
tion, and development of individual 


2:3 


interests are stressed in the first 3 years ; 
guidance and preprofessional training 
increasing attention in the 
second 5 years, 


receive 


Variable and complementary subjects 
may be elected in the first cycle as 
follows: 


First yeur—4+ hours of variable and 2 of 
from the following 2-hour 
Plastic arts I, Musie or Dancing I, 
Industrial arts I, and IIlome education I. 

Second year—) hours of variable and 2 of 
complementary from the folowing 2- to 4-hour 
courses: Plastic arts II, Music or Dancing II, 
Industrial arts II, Ilome education II, Intro- 
duction to business I, Introduction to agri- 
culture I, Second foreign language I (4-hour 
course ), 

Third year—6 hours of variable and 2 of 
complementary from the following 2- to 4-heur 
courses; Plastic arts IJJ, Music or Dancing 
III, Industrial arts III, Ilome education III, 
Introduction to business IJ, Introduction to 
agriculture II, Second foreign language II 
(4-hour course). 


complementary 


COULSES ¢ 


Ti the second cycle, + different groups 
of variable subjects are provided— 
humanistic, scientific, artistic, and voca- 
tional. In keeping with the indications 
of the guidance services, the student 
devotes between one-half and two- 
thirds of the variable program hours 
to one of these groups (his major field), 
and the remaining half or third to one 
or two of the other groups (his mimor). 
The following represents the minimum 
program that, according to the com- 
mittee. should be provided by a small 
school of about 100 second cycle 
students, 


Humanistic group 

Letters: Grammar I and II, each 2 hours; 
General literature, Chilean and = Spanish- 
American literature, First foreign language 
V, Second foreign language III, IV, and V, 
and Latin and Greek roots I and II, each 4 
hours a week. 

Soeial studies: Economics, 2 hours; History 
of Civilization I and II, History of Chile, 
General aud human geography, 
each + hours. 

Philosophy and psychology: Introduction 
and history of philosophy and General psy- 
chology, each 4 hours, 


Sociology, 


Scientific group 

Mathematies I, 4 hours, Ila, 3 hours, and 
IIb, 6 hours, and similar offerings in Biology, 
Physics, and Chemistry. 

(Ila courses are designed for students who 
need more general knowledge of the subject; 
IIb courses, for those who wish to major in 
the subject.) 

Artistic group 

Plastic arts IIT, IV, and V, S hours; Music 

III, IV, and V, 8 hours; Literary compositio:a 
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I and Ii, each + hours; and Dramatic art. 4 
hours. 
Vocational group 

General vocational subjects I, I], and IIL, 
(carpentry, mechanics, electricity, radio, con- 
struction, ete.), 4 to 12 hours; Business I, I, 
and JII (bookkeeping, secretarial work, typ- 
ing, ete.), 4 to 12 hours; Home education I, 
Ti, IW (dietetics, home economies, child care 
aud nursing, weaving, dressmaking, etc.), 4 
to 12 hours; and, where applicable, General 
agriculture I, II, and III, 4 to J2 hours. 


In August 1945 a 6-week conference 
was held in the Federico Santa Maria 
Technical University in Valparaiso for 
the study of the principles of secondary 
school reform as set forth in the report 
of the planning conmittee. 


Another Presidential Decree 

A second presidential decree, March 
19-46, provided that administrative and 
instructional personnel for the new ex- 
perimental schools should be selected 
from among those who had attended 
the Valparaiso sessions. ‘The same de- 
cree provided for adoption of the new 
plan by seven schools in Santiago, where 
the committee will be able to supervise 


Guide for Planning Facilities 


A Guide for Planning Facilities for 
elthletics, Recreation, Physical and 
Health Rducation is now available from 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
1201 Sixteenth NW.. Washington 6, 
D.C. The price is $1.50 postpaid, any- 
where in the United States. Check or 
money order must be enclosed with each 
order, 

This composite facilities guide repre- 
sents the thinking of a group of authori- 
ties including school and college admin- 
istrators and physical educators, com- 
muuuty recreation leaders, architects. 
engineers, and city planners. It is the 
product of 2 weeks’ intense elforts of 
about 65 people ina National Facilities 
Conference conducted on a workshop 
basis and sponsored by 14 organizations. 

The guide is published primarily as 
an aid to school superintendents, their 
boards, park and recreation adminis- 
trators and supervisors, architects, en- 
gmeers, and city planners as well as 


the work conveniently and without ex- 
tra expense. At the discretion of the 
committee, other schools will be per- 
mitted to adopt aspects of the new plan 
1 or 2 years at a time until all secondary 
schools of the Republic are affected. 

The new experimental schools are 
now functioning and the above pro- 
grams are being tried out. Teachers 
and administrators in all sections of 
the country are watching developments 
with interest. Inadequately trained 
teachers and guidance officers will have 
to be coached in their work; parents will 
have to have the new educational ap- 
proach explained to them; communities 
will have to be shown how to cooperate 
with the school, and the pupils them- 
selves will have to overcome the tradi- 
tional practice of committing every- 
thing to memory—a practice in which 
they have been trained from their first 
day at school. But the committee anti- 
cipates these problems and hopes to 
profit by experience. Much publicity 
has been given to the plan and many 
groups of parents and teachers are dis- 
cussing It. 


civic and professional leaders interested 
in functional planning of modern fa- 
cilities for athletics, recreation, pliysi- 
eal and health education. 

The contents give principles. general 
suggestions, and recommendations on 
the following topics: Community plan- 
ning relating to athletics, recreation, 
physical and health education; outdcor 
facilities, indoor instructional-recrea- 
tional facilities, health service and 
health education facilities, service and 
administrative facilities, supplementary 
indoor facilities, swimming pools, 
stadium and field house, and general 
building features. 

A brochure on college facilities is 
also expected to be available at an early 
date. 

Frank S. Stafford, Specialist for 
Health Education, Physical Education 
and Athletics of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, served as director of the work- 
shop which produced the two above- 
named publications. 
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WORKSHOPS IN FLORIDA ON FOOD 
FOR CHILDREN 


by Florence E. Wagner and Vera W. Walker’ 


UMMER WORKSHOPS for teach- 
ers in Florida had their beginnings 
several years ago, but they have greatly 
increased in size and number during the 
past 2 or 3 years. The demand for edu- 
cational opportunities for teachers in 
service, together with the appropriation 
of funds for teachers’ scholarships. led 
to the development of the field work- 
shop held at various sections of the State 
as an extension service of the two State 
universities. These workshops, held for 
teachers from one or two counties, give 
the teachers who work together an op- 
portunity to study their common prob- 
lems and plan their programs for the 
coming year. 

School lunch, as a part of an in-service 
training program, began with a situa- 
tion in which an instructor, Mrs. Chris- 
tine Tull, was provided by the Trade 
and Industrial Edueation Program to 
serve the conventional type of cafeteria 
lunch, more or Jess as a demonstration 
to schoo] lunch personnel and to teachers 
attending the workshop. She had three 
groups of school lunch workers who 
worked 1 week each. They were given 
some Istruction in nutrition and prin- 
ciples of cookery along with their prep- 
aration of food for the workshop. 

This tvpe of food service program 
soon developed into the more desirable 
plan for school lunch training as an 
integral part of the workshop program, 
In Pinellas County, in the summer of 
1946, such a school lunch workshop was 
held in connection with a laneuage arts 
workshop for teachers. It was directed 
by Mis. Ehzabeth Yearwood, Pinellas 
County School Lunch Supervisor, and 
financed by the Pinellas County School 
Board. ‘There were 5 instructors for 
some +0 school Linch workers, uA sched- 
ule was planned so that each worker 
spent two-thirds of her time m class 
work in marketing, nutrition, menu- 
planning, record-keeping, and the lke, 
and one-third of her time in guided food 
preparationexperiences, Lunches 
served to the teachers were of the recom- 
mended plate-lunch type, and a little 
nutrition information was provided in 
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the form of nutrition tidbits, attractive 
leaflets telling some interesting fact 
about one of the foods on the menu for 
the day. 

A workshop having » similar organi- 
zation aud procedure was held in con- 
nection with the workshop for the 
“strawberry schools” of Polk and Hills- 
borough Counties in January of 1947. 
It was directed by the School Lunch 
Supervisors of the two counties, Mrs. 
Blanche Burns and Mrs. Andrey Davis. 

During the summer of 1947, nine such 
workshops were held in connection with 
teacher workshops sponsored by the 
General Extension Division, the two 
State universities, the State Departinent 
of Education, and the County 
of Public Instruction. Cooperating 
with the program were the State Board 
of Health, which lent one of its staff 
menibers, and General Mills, which pro- 
vided funds for salaries of 
school lunch and nutrition consultants 
for the workshops. 

In all of these, the need for integrat- 
ing school hunch with the total school 
program was seen as urgent in many 
school situations, and every effort was 


Joards 


several 


made to demonstrate by the workshop 
method some of the ways this ean be 
done, General objectives for the schooi 
lunch aspects of the workshops were: 
To provide guided experience in plan- 
ning, preparing, and serving food in 
quantity; to develop an appreciation of 
the characteristics of properly prepared 
food: and to develop an understanding 
of the nutritional and sanitary reasons 
for preparing food by the recommended 
methods. 


Organization of the School Lunch 
Workshop 


The formal educational background 
6f the school lunch workshop partici 
pants varied from fourth or fifth grade 
to some college work. This necessitated 
adapting the instruction to the level 

1 Respectively, School Lunch Specialist, Florida 


State Department of Hducation, and Nutrition Con- 
sultant, Florida State Board of Health, 


which would meet the needs of all of the 
participants. Instructional methods 
were based on the premise that people 
learn best by doing, and a maximum 
amount of meaningful activity was pro- 
vided, 

The groups varied in size from + to 
75 participants. It can thus easily be 
seen that dividing the group into 2 or 3 
subgroups Was 1 some cases necessary. 
Furthermore, in the actual food prepa- 
ration classes, the number was limited 
to 6 participants to keep the learning 
situation as close to the actual situation 
as possible, The topics covered by each 
sthool lunch participant durmg the 3- 
week period included: Food prepara- 
tion: purchasing: equipment—its con- 
struction, use, and care; record-keeping ; 
sanitation; the value of the school lunch 
program i the total school program ; 
personnel methods; and nutrition, 

Tn order to obtain a glimpse of a 
workshop in action let us drive over to 
Snuthville, where we will visit a typi- 
cal connty-wide workshop. As we wali 
into the front door of the local elemen- 
tary school chosen as the site of the 
teacher-school-lunch workshop, we hear 
the buzzing of activity all around us. 
As we walk down the hall, we hear one 
of the staff members helping the Jones- 
ville teachers work out a plan for the 
coming vear as to how the many things 
they are learning in their classes in lan- 
guage arts, music education, commu- 
nity health, mathematics, child develop- 
ment, ete.. during the workshop could 
best be carried out in the Jonesville 
School. Farther down the hall we see 
many of the teacher participants finger 
painting, learning how they can teach 
primary children to make pictures pleas- 
ing tothe eve and expressive of a theme 
or feeling. We then ask where we can 
find the school lunch department and 
are told to proceed to the rear of the 
building. The delicious odors soon lead 
the way. and we enter the bright and 
cheery dining room, with its linoleum- 
topped tables and long wooden benches. 
On the wall are hung examples of art 
work suitable for decorating a school 
lunch department. In the kitchen we 
find five women, under the supervision 
of Miss Florence Wagner, School Lunch 
Speeialist with the State Department 
of Edueation, busily preparing lunch 
for the workshop participants. In a 
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¢lassroom of the school we find Mrs. 
Vera Walker, Nutrition Consultant for 
the State Board of Health. discussing 
the fnndamentals of nutrition with the 
remainder of the school lunch workshop 
group. She is helpmg the women plan 
menus to include the basie seven food 
groups pictured attractively on the 
wall. Some of the menus planned will 
be used for the workshop: all are suit- 
able for use in schools during the com- 
ing vear. 

After lunch we join the teachers anid 
school lunch participants for them 
musie appreciation period, and then ae- 
company two of the school lunch par- 
ticipants to the wholesale food market 
where they make their necessary pur- 
chases for use in the school lunch food 
preparation classes. 

We are told that before we arrived 
this morning. the school lunch work- 
shop participants had joined the teacher 
participants in the morning devotional 
and general assembly periods. At the 
general assembly period, Miss Sally 
Kate Mims, a specialist in Child Devel- 
opment from a nearby southern State, 
spoke on “How Children Learn.” This 
was typical of the exchange of informa- 
tion made possible in workshops 
through visiting consultants—each a 
specialist in his or her field. 

At the Bay County workshop at Pan- 
ama City there was, in addition to these 
typical activities, special instruction for 
teachers in methods of presenting “food 
for children” to elementary school chil- 
dren. Mrs. Mary Alice Banks, Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Methods in Nutri- 
tion at Indiana State University, was 
the consultant in charge of this aspect 
of instruction. She met with the teach- 
ers by grade groups and helped them to 
plan and carry on activities suited to 
children at various grade levels. These 
activities included experience in eating 
vegetables, in using different forms of 
milk, of studying plate waste in the 
school lunch department, and the like, 
always emphasizing the correlation of 
teaching nutrition with eating (and en- 
Joying!) healthful foods. Emphasis 
was placed, too, on the joint planning of 
nutrition programs on a_ school-wide 
basis through cooperative efforts of all 
school staff members, including school 
lunch personnel. 

Participants in these activities felt 
that they were extremely valuable and 
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expressed the hope, with which our State 
educators concur, that this type of ex- 
perience be provided in future work- 
shops. 


Interpretation 

The integrated type of teacher-school- 
lunch workshop has resulted in a better 
understanding on the part of both teach- 
ers and school lunch personnel of the 
place of the school lunch in the total 
school program. Teachers have come 
to realize their responsibilities in teach- 
ing “food appreciation” and good food 
practices. 

School lunch workers have developed 
aw better understanding of the food needs 
of children and how to meet them with 


foods of low to moderate cost, and of 
the methods of preparing food so that 
it will be healthful and appetizing. 
They have developed an appreciation of 
standards of quality for food, a certain 
amount of skill m purchasing and pre- 
paring food in quantity, an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of adequate rec- 
ords, and a feeling of responsibility for 
the efficient and businesslike operation 
of a school lunch department. 

School administrators, teachers, and 
school lunch personnel have become 
aware of the importance of cooperative 
planning for a school health program 
and of the responsibilities of each in car- 
rying on a smoothly functioning pro- 
gran. 


News Notes on Elementary Science 


WORKSHOPS, new courses of study, 
bulletins, conferences, and new curricula 
in teachers colleges all indicate the wide- 
spread interest in science in the ele- 
mentary schools. Everybody says, “We 
live in a scientific age.” An encourag- 
ing number of school people are taking 
steps to help pupils understand such an 
age and become adjusted to it. Follow- 
ing are but a few indications of this. 


A Museum Service 


For the past year the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York 
City has been cooperating with the New 
York City schools in a science curricu- 
lum research project to help teachers in- 
terpret and utilize a part of the natural 
environment of New York City. 

Johanna M. Hopkins, assistant super- 
intendent, and Jerome Metzner, science 
coordinator, New York City schools, 
have been primarily responsible for the 
study. A type-environment study was 
conducted of the meadow, an area in the 
New York Botanical Garden. A map 
locating the plant life, waterways, evi- 
dence of glacial action, and trails in 
this region has been made to assist teach- 
ers who take their classes to the museum 
for study. 

The museum has prepared a special 


ecological exhibit of a section of the 
meadow which shows how the glacier 
affected this area and the changes which 
have come about up to the present. The 
exhibit will be available for loan to 
schools visiting this area. 

A manual is being prepared to give 
background information on the science 
resources ‘of the area to teachers; to 
present the techniques involved in plan- 
ning for, conducting, and following up 
excursions; to suggest classroom science 
experiences relating to the resources of 
the area; and to indicate implications 
for learnings in subjects other than 
science. 

This study is suggestive of a project 
which may be carried out by teachers 
and pupils of any area. It also illus- 
trates how a museum may cooperate 
with schools in furthering a common 
educational purpose. A copy of the 
map, “The Meadow—New York Botani- 
‘al Garden,’ prepared by Dr. Metzner 
may be obtained without charge by writ- 
ing to him: Department of Education, 
City College of New York, 17 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Science Club of the Air 


There are many ways to help children 
become acquainted with the things and 
forces which surround them. <A study 
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of science is one of these ways. Through 
the Science Club of the Air, WOSU, 
Ohio State University, Louis Evans, the 
University School Science Consultant, 
is helping children of central Ohio be- 
come familiar with the methods of 
science and with the science in their 
environment. Each Friday at 1:45 
p.m., Mr. Evans has a program based 
on such interesting topics as “The Sea- 
sons,” “Foods Ave Chemieals.” “What 
Makes Weather.’ and “Animals That 
Lived Long Ago.” 

Cleveland, Ohio, public schools have 
a well-established radio program which 
is used both for teaching scence and for 
in-service teacher training. Radio as a 
means of teaching science has much to 
offer which has not yet been explored 
and utilized. 


Elementary Science Emphasized 
at National Meetings 


The National Council on Elementary 
Science held a regional meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, Febrnary 14, and its regular 
annual meeting in Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 22. The program of the Cincinnati 
meeting was based on the questions: 
“How do experiences in elementary 
science contribute to growth and devel- 
opment?” “How do science activities 
Help to bring about this growth and de- 
velopment?” and “How can classroom 
teachers improve in ability to teach 
science ?” 

The program of the Atlantic City 
meeting was built around the theme 
“Helping Teachers in Service.” Dr. 
George Haupt, president of the National 
Council, presided at the general session 
of the conference. This organization is 
attempting to make itself more useful to 
the elementary teachers of the Nation. 
Membership in the Council is open to 
any interested teacher. Louise A. Neal, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo., 1s secretary-treasurer. 

The annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education will be 
held in St. Louis, Mo., April 19-23. Two 
study groups in elementary science are 
on the program. One concerns “Using 
Seience for Democratic Living.” the 
other “Giving Children Science Experi- 
ences.” 
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Smaller Schools Plan 
Their Own Programs 


An increasing number of smaller 
school systems throughout the country 
are organizing science programs in their 
elementary schools. Certain similari- 
ties in their program planning seem 
worthy of comment. These schools be- 
heve that: (1) Local conditions (re- 


sourees, puptl interests and baeck- 
grounds, teacher preparation. etc.) 


make it advisable to build a serence pro- 
eram of their own or at least to make 
considerable change In any already ex- 
isting programs nsed in other schools. 
(2) The planning involved when teaeh- 
ers and supervisory personnel work to- 
gether pays great dividends as in-serv- 
ice education, (3) A course of study 
built cooperatively by teachers and su- 


pervisors ts much more likely to become 
an action program than one imported 
from another schoo] or written in the 


supervisory offiee. (4+) Teachers need 


help in building background materials 
in science subject matter and in-service 
voluntary meetings set up for this spe- 
cific purpose are essential to a program, 
In these meetings there is opportunity 
to perform experiments and handle the 
kinds of materials whieh teachers plan 
touse with their pupils. (5) Whenever 
possible, certain teachers shonld be 
freed for a few hours a week to serve in 
leadership capacity in promoting this 
program. (6) The elementary and the 
secondary programs are both more suc- 
cessful if they are planned jointly, each 
considermg the aims, content, and 
method of the other, 


Georgia Supervisors at Work 


by Jane Franseth, Specialist for Rural Schools, and Mary Ellen Perkins, 
Supervisor, Jefferson County, Ga. 


The State director of libraries helps supervisors and teachers learn about new books for children. 


NCE UPON A TIME a small eraser 
O or some other object, agreed upon 
by the teachers mn advance, was routed 
as qmieckly and as qmetly as possible 
from teacher to teacher to announce the 
arrival of the supervisor in the build- 
ing. The teachers found it necessary to 
be on guard when the supervisor ar- 
rived beeause she was the adniunistra- 
tor’s representative who told them what 
to teach and how, She came, nsually 
unannounced, to visit the teachers ane 
to evaluate the suecess with which each 
was able to carry out the admimstra- 


tion’s course of study. Many teachers 
feared the visits of the supervisor be- 
canse their future depended so much on 
her evaluation of their work. 

There was a time when this kind of 
supervision of schools was typical. 
Unfortunately, some of it is still going 
on, LTowever, more knowledge about 
psychology of learning. an increased un- 
derstanding of the meaning of democ- 
racy, and a different conception of the 
funetion of supervision have helped to 
change the kind of work done by the 
supervisor throughout the country. 
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The Georgia program of educating 
supervisors attempts to provide care- 
fully selected prospective supervisors 
with the kinds of experiences which will 
make them better able to use the best 
that is known about psychology of 
learning and democratic living, so that 
their work will not be of an inspec- 
tional kind. The program provides 
many experiences which help to im- 
prove the supervisor's understanding of 
cooperative citizenship. It is itself a 
cooperatively developed program spon- 
sored by the Georgia Teacher Education 
Council. It combines guided study and 
practice in supervision for prospective 
supervisors who have already cdemon- 
strated some superiority in teaching and 
leadership. There is a conscious at- 
tempt in this program to practice the 
principles tmplhed in any cooperative 
enterprise. They learn to think of su- 
pervision as a technical service pro- 
vided on a consultory basis. They 
learn to think of the improvement of 
teaching (as it is stated by Barr, Burton, 
and Brueckner’) not as a supervisory 
function in which teachers participate, 
but asa teacher function in which super- 
Visors cooperate. 

Through such a philosophy the su- 
pervisor has little power to get people 
to do things because of her title or posi- 
tion. For the newer conception of su- 
pervision, this is a good thing. Tt is 
not her job to see that teachers do things 
which the supervisor thinks should be 
done. It is her job to help teachers to 
think through what they consider best ; 
and then, if they want it, help them do 
it. This does not mean that the super- 
visor operating according to this con- 
ception will have less influence if she 
really has “what it takes.” She is 
called upon often because of her ability 
to help. 


Ideals of Service Defined 

Tt is, of course, not possible for any 
supervisor to practice perfectly the 
principles in which she believes, but the 
kind of service the Georgia supervisors 
are trying to give the children, 
teachers, and patrons of Georgia is im- 
phed in the following: 

I. Vhey make themselves available 
and as desirable as possible to teachers 


1Barr, A. S., Burton, William 1)., 
Leo J. Supervision. New York, D. 
Century, 1947. 


Brueckner, 
Appleton 
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and principals as they need or want 
help. The resultant activities become 
more of a sharing of work and responsi- 
bility than an attempt of the supervisors 
to direct the lives of the teachers. It 
is assumed that the supervisor is one 
of the most able people on a staff and 
her help may therefore be thought of as 
technical service given on a consulta- 
tory basis. Activities which ave typical 
of practices in such a program are: 

A. Teachers’ conferences are planned 
by teachers in terms of their own needs 
and goals as they see them. The super- 
visor may be a consultant, but not a 
director. 

B. When they are needed, committee 
members are appointed, not by the su- 
pervisor, but by the teachers and prin- 
cipals themselves or by someone au- 
thorized by them to take such leader- 
ship. 

C. The supervisor invites teachers to 
meetings, but she does not direct them 
to come. Not many meetings, if any, 
are called “The Supervisor’s meetings.” 

D. The teachers and principals help 
decide what the supervisor should do 
in the schools, and when she will visit 
them. 

KE. Unsolicited advice is given spar- 
ingly, if at all. 

The following are typical of the kinds 
of assistance sought by Georgia teach- 
ers and principals: Help in diagnosing 
children’s difficulties and planning work 
which more effectively meets their 
needs; help in using books on a wide 
range of reading levels; help in working 
with exceptional children; help in plan- 
ning library, science, and art centers: 
help in finding or getting additional 
library books: help in securine and 
using motion pictures; help in making 
classrooms more attractive; help in 
carrying out reading readiness activi- 
ties: help in teaching reading, social 
studies, science, health, and-arithmetic ; 
help with discipline problems. Many 
teachers and principals seek help from 
the supervisor on emotionally charged 
problems dealing with their relation- 
ships with other teachers, parents, 
adults, or children. 
often serves as a safety valve for teach- 
ers who need to tell their troubles to an 
understanding person. 


The supervisor 


In such cases 
the ability to listen without giving ad- 
vice is an important qualification. 


Il. Supervisors “serve as resource 
people in the field of human develop- 
ment. Through child study groups, 
the teachers are learning to better un- 
derstand the behavior of children. As 
a result, more teachers are beginning to 
discuss children with reverence rather 
than with criticism. They try to ex- 
plain behavior rather than condemn it. 

Supervisors try to demonstrate 
through their own living that they un- 
derstand behavior of adults. They 
know that the principles of child devel- 
opment apply to adult development as 
well. They understand, for example, 
that all behavior is caused, whether it 
is in adult or child, and that the causes 
are usually multiple. Supervisors who 
really beheve and understand these 
principles tend to become more and 
more patient. They know that if teach- 
ers appear lazy, indifferent, selfish, gos- 
sipy, or ignorant, there are reasons. ‘To 
understand the causes, or at least to be- 
lieve that there are causes, often im- 
proves very definitely the way in which 
a supervisor works with teachers and 
other adults. 

ILI. Supervisors are resource people 
who help to make it possible for schools 
to use many agencies in the improye- 
ment of education. They help schools 
make the best use of such resources as 
the county agricultural agent, home 
demonstration agent, health depart- 
ment, welfare department, and the li- 
brary. They help make available to the 
teacher many sources of information for 
which the school has need. 

IV. Supervisors help provide oppor- 
tunities for teachers and principals to 
develop initiative and creative power. 
They help provide a psychological at- 
mosphere which encourages teachers to 
try ways that seem to have promise for 
improving the school program. Aiding 
teachers in developing their own crea- 
tive abilities helps them to know better 
how they might provide creative oppor- 
tunities for children. The good super- 
visor neither dictates nor thinks up 
ways of getting teachers to do what she 
thinks should be done. She may serve 
as a challenger so that teachers will not 
miss opportunities to think critically, 
but the final act should be of the teaci- 
er’s own choosing. The teacher should 
fee] free to challenge the supervisor in 
her ideas in the same way. 
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. Supervisors serve as gnides in co- 
eas) rs serve as guides in ec 

operative and 
principals have many common = prob- 


lems, the solution to which they must 


planning. ‘Teachers 


seek together. It may be, for example, 

that the teachers in a comty want to 
ip 

The 


supervisor as a consultant helps teach- 


work together to improve health. 


ers to organize themselves so that the 
cooperative processes can funetion well. 
As she works with people, she is con- 
stantly aware of the following facts: 
Every individnal’s contribution — 1s 
worthy of respect; there must be faith 
in the intelligence of the people involved 
to work out their own solutions: every- 
body has a right and an obligation to 
share in the responsibilities and corre- 
sponding privileges. 


Program in Operation 

A report, made by an interne super- 
visor at the close of her first year, will 
serve to illustrate the principles which 
the Georgia supervisors try to practice. 
It illustrates the way in which one su- 
pervisor is growing into her job: 

“My first contact with the teachers 
was in a 38-hour connty meeting held 
four days prior to the opening of school, 
The principals had helped the connty 
superintendent choose the supervisor, 
but the purpose of supervision was not 
clear to many of the classroom teachers. 
Because I knew this to be true, I 
planned a very short talk explaining 
the purpose of supervision as I had 
learned to mnderstand it diurmeg my 
study of supervision at the University 
of Georgia during the summer. The 
following ideas were explained : 

1. Supervision is not ehecking on 
teachers, sitting in classrooms observ- 
ing. and then offering criticisins. 

2, Supervision is planning with 
teachers, helping them to set their own 
goals, and helping them to plan ways to 
meet them, 

3. The teachers and 
shonld work together to increase their 
understanding of children and promote 
the best development possible for them. 

4. Supervisory service will not be 
compulsory, but it will be available to 
all teachers. 

“To establish good working relation- 
ships with any group of people, young 
or old, T must understand the individ- 
uals in the group. This is what I said 


supervisor 
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to myself. I must understand each 
teacher, try to learn how far she has 
advanced toward her goals and help her 
to grow from where she is. I must 
know as much about the teacher—her 
home, her training. her interests, her 
school conditions, her goals—as it 1s 
possible to learn. 

“Several group meetings were held at 
the beginning of the vear. In each meet- 
ine. I reiterated the explanation of the 
supervisory program as I had explained 
Then the 
teachers and I planned ways that I 
Many of 
the requests made by the teachers had 


it to the county group. 
might help them and when. 


to de with individual problems. 
~Through these discussions in the fall 
meetings, the teachers asked for songs, 
poems, stories, and games for thei chil- 
dren. Many teachers asked me to teach 
sonie songs and poems and to tell stories 
to the children in their classrooms. I 
tried to meet their requests as well as 
possible. Some teachers asked for li- 
brary books, pieces of wrapping paper 
for reading charts, and other materials. 
I tried to loeate as much of this kind of 
help as I could. A summary of the 
kinds of activities engaged in most in 
attempting to meet reqnvests of teachers 
throughout the year was: 1. Help in se- 
lecting books to meet children’s needs. 
Y. Exchanging books between schools 
when not enough were available from 
other sources. 3. Giving talks at P. T. 
A. meetings. 4. Helping teachers use 
the shde and motion picture projectors. 
5. Helping the county nurse examine 
children. 6. Ilelping teachers inform 
parents of children’s physical needs. 7. 
Helping to initiate choral reading in 


school. $. Helping to develop smence 
centers. 9. Helping teaehers and chil- 


dren write experience stories. 10. Ifelp- 
ing teachers conduct children’s excur- 
sions. 11, Helping teachers give read- 
ine tests and to interpret the results. 
12. Helpimg teachers secure the kind of 
help needed by exceptional children— 
the crippled, the hard of hearing, the 
ones with poor vision, the emotionally 
ill, the mentally retarded and the 
gifted.” 


Common Problems 
Solved Cooperatively 

Many of the supervisory activities 
have to do with the teachers’ individual 


problems. However, teachers have 
common problems on which they can 
work together. One teacher reports 
that in addition to these individual ex- 
periences, there were group projects. 
There was a conunon desire for help in 
art, for example. As a result, a county 
meeting was held in which teachers used 
different art media; they later met in 
groups to plan what they could do to 
help children get experiences in the field 
of art. Consultants from the State de- 
partnent of education and the Univer- 
sity of Georgia were also called in to 
help in this work. Asa result of this 
meeting many teachers began providing 
the children with opportunities for crea- 
tive experiences in the use of tempera 
paint.clay,and paper. Two schools had 
an exlnbit of the art work done during 
the vear. Each sehool contributed to a 
county-wide art exhibit. Several Inin- 
dred patrons of the county visited the 
exhibit and expressed their interest in 
helping to expand children’s experiences 
in the creative art. 

Another common reqnest in this 
county was: “Can't we do something 
to mMprove reading abilities of our chil- 
dren?” As a result) of cooperative 
planning and working, the 8 schools se- 
cured Joans of 100 books each from the 
State Library Extension Service. Al] 
teachers were furnished mamuals to ac- 
rompany reading texts. Slides show- 
ing reading centers developed in the 
Georgia schools were shown in 4 places 
in the county, and every teacher in the 
county was given an opportunity to see 
them. 

Helping the elementary teachers to 
develop reading centers was a major 
problem becanse of the scarcity of in- 
teresting books, but books were found. 
Single copies of science, social science, 
health, and reading texts which were 
on the State-adopted list were secured 
from the State department of education, 
I’rom these, some books were seleeted 
for each elementary classrooiu, ‘The set 
in each case included books on different 
reading levels, many easy ones. A few 
library books were purchased. The 
available books were divided on the 
basis of the nnmber of pupils enrolled. 
AA few more than the number of pupils 
in the reom were provided, Tn most 
instances when a of books was: 
brought to a room, the teacher, pupils, 


box 
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and the supervisor planned ways to use 
them. to share them, and to take care 
of them. Reading centers were not de- 
veloped in all of the rooms. but there 
are now some in every school, Not all 
of the teachers saw a need for reading 
centers. Some rooms were too crowded. 
The space was too limited for extras. 
Reading problems beeame the topic 
for special study in one of the county 
teachers’ meetings. Primary teachers 
wanted to learn how to make and use 
experience charts. The supervisor 
helped them share their own ideas about 
making them. She offered some ideas 
of her own. Upper elementary teach- 
ers received help from a reading demon- 


strator from one of the publishing 
companies, The high school teachers 


planned a testing program to help 
diagnose their reading problems. Later, 
the lowa Silent Reading test was given 
to all high school children. The teach- 
ers then studied the results and began 
making plans to improve the reading im 
the high schools. 

A counselor from the University of 
Georgia worked with the interne super- 
visor who made the foregoing report. 
She visited the county eight or nine 
times during the vear. She sat witli 
the interne supervisor many times to 
discuss ways of working with teachers 
and principals. She also helped by ac- 
tually planning with groups, so that 
the new supervisor could observe her as 
she worked with teachers. Al] the help 
given by the consultant was determined 
by the requests made by the interne su- 
pervisor and the county staff. 

The small eraser announcing the ar- 
rival of the supervisor is no longer 
necessary. More often than not, the 
supervisor arrives at school upon the 
invitation of a teacher or teachers, or 
principals, for the purpose of rendering 
some special service. Sometimes she 
stops at school to find out if there is any 
special service which she can render. 
Sometimes she asks for permission to 
observe a particular project i which 
she is interested. Sometimes a schedule 
of supervisory visits 1s planned by teach- 
ers and principals for a period of 
month or so in advance. Evaluation 
goes on, but everybody concerned par- 
ticipates in it. Supervision is a service 
provided on a consultory basis to im- 
prove education for the rural children 
of Georgia. 
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President Urges Federal Aid to Education 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN in two mes- 
sages to Congress during recent weeks 
has urged the acceptance, jointly with 
State and local governments, of Federal 
responsibility for extending the bene- 
fits of American education. ‘These ref- 
erences occur in Zhe State of the Union 
message, January 7, and in Zhe Lco- 
nomic Report of the President, Janu- 
ary 14. Pertinent passages from each 
message follow : 


From The State of the 
Union Message 


Another fundamental aim of our 
democracy is to provide an adequate 
education for every person. 

Our educational systems face a finan- 
cial crisis. It is deplorable that in a 
nation as rich as ours there are mil- 
lions of children who do not have ade- 
quate schoolhouses or enough teachers 
for a good elementary or secondary edu- 
cation. If there are educational in- 
adequacies in any State, the whole Na- 
tion suifers. The Federal Government 
has a responsibility for providing finan- 
cial aid to meet this crisis. 

In addition, we must make possible 
greater equality of opportunity to all 
our citizens for an education. Only by 
so doing can we insure that our citizens 
will be capable of understanding and 
sharmg the responsibilities of do- 
mocracy. 


From The Economic Report 
of the President 


With a higher average of competence 
required by our economy, the most ur- 
gent ecdlue ational problems now center in 
the elementary and sec ondary schools, 
It is here that boys and giris receive 
their basic training and prepare 
themselves to absorb more specialized 
training. 

The number of children of school age 
is Increasing far more sae! than had 
been estimated before the war.: In 1940, 
there were 27.6 million aiden between 
the ages of 6 and 17; by 1955 there will 
be more than 33.3 million. By 1955, 
school enrollment should be more than 
one-third above the 1940 level. 

In the face of this need, our educa- 
tional plant is desperately inadequate. 
State school officials report minimum 
needs for 7.5 billion dollars of capital 
outlays for elementary and secondary 
schools—twice as great as total con- 
struction expenditures for all levels of 
education during the decade of the 20°s. 
Due largely to low salaries, the number 
of trained’ teachers is not. keeping up 


with the increasing need. These short- 
ages in plant and personnel are much 
more serious in some regions than in 
others. While the 10 States with the 
highest per capita incomes are spend- 
ing about S177 annually for each school 
child, the 10 States with the lowest per 
capita income are spending only about 
S64. 

This maldistribution of educational 
opportunities is both result and cause 
of differences in wealth and income in 
the several areas. Some of the States 
that are paying least per capita for edu- 
cation are devoting a higher percentage 
of their total revenues to educational 
purposes than others with higher per 
capita outlays. Federal aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary education should 
contribute to that equalization of op- 
portunity in various parts of the country 
which will fit our youth for livi ing and 
working in the kind of economy that we 
shall have when they are grown. 

A large proportion of the young peo- 
ple who are now crowding the ele- 
mentary schools will progress through 
high school and enter college after 1955, 
They will replace the veterans who are 
now in college. Compared with an en- 
rollment of 1.4 million when the war 
started and a current enrollment of 2.4 
million, we should now plan for an en- 
rolment by 1960 of 4 to 5 million stu- 
dents in an expanded and improved sys- 
tem of higher education. 

Lurge the Congress to consider a com- 
prehensive program of Federal aid to 
edueation and to enact immediately as- 
sistance to elementary and secondary 
schools. 


Teacher Certification 
(From page 21) 


ditions have also been relatively modest 
The competitive place of teaching in the 
employment market is still not very 
favorable. Consequently, the supply ot 
newly prepared teachers and of teachers 
in preparation is still inadequate to meet 
the present and future needs of the 
elementary schools, where approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all public schoo! 
teachers are employed. Only if the 
campaign of public information which 
has been so helpful in leading to recent 
modest gains in the improvement of 
teaching service is continued with vigor, 
is there real promise for widespread and 
important advances in teacher certifi- 
cation standards during the next bien- 
nium. 


SCHOOL LIFE, April 1913 


NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Adult Edueation 


The Armed Services and Adult Edu- 
cation. By Cyril O. Houle. Elbert W. 
Burr, Thomas EH. Hamilton, and John 
R. Yale for the Commission on Implica- 
tions of Armed Services Educational 
Programs. Washington, D. C.. Ameri- 
eau Council on Education, 1947, 257 p. 
$3. tho 


Analyzes the experiences of the Armed Serv- 
ices in their several off-duty educational un- 
dertakings and studies their implications for 
the advancement of civilian udult education. 
Topics of special interest include correspond- 
ence study, direet individual and group in- 
struction, Army posthostilities schools, orien- 
tation and information, literacy training, guid- 
ance and motivation, investigations and eyalu- 
ation. 

Letter Writing for You. By Mar- 
guerite Tolbert and Sarah Withers. 
Columbia, 8. C., State Department of 
Education, 1947. 111 p. Illus. 

Presents a bulletin to be used by the teacher 
and the student. The authors have geared 
the content to the interest and abilities of 
adults who are in need of remedial work in 
letter writing and other related topies in 
‘nglish. 


Mathematies 


“Arithmetie 1947." Papers Presented 
at the Second Annual Conference on 
Arithmetic Held at the University of 
Chicago, June 30, July 1 and 2. 1947. 
Compiled and edited by G. T. Buswell. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. 73 p. (Supplementary 
“educational Monographs, No. 63). 
$1.50. 

Emphasizes teaching; aims to show how 
the best in present educational theory may 
be exemplified in practices of teaching arith- 
metic, 

Surveying Instruments, Their His- 
tory and Classroom Use. By Edmond 
R. Miely. New York, Bureau of Publi- 
rations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 411 p. Tllus. (19th 
Yearbook of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics.) $3. 

Traces the history of surveying instru- 
ments from the earliest times, discusses the 
development of practical geometry in the 
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schools, and 
trigonometry in simple surveying, 
prehensive bibliography is appended. 


the appHeations of geometry, 
Colll- 


Spiritual Values 
Spiritual Values in the Elementary 
Nehool. Twenty-sixth Yearbook, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1947. 351 p. Illus. 
(Vhe National Elementary Principal. 


Vol. 20, No. 1, September 1947). $3. 
Considers spiritual values as including 


ethical, esthetic, and emotional experiences 
that help to elevate and liberate the human 
spirit. Designed as a case book of practice 
rather than a discussion of theory. Describes 
school prograins representative of the thought 
and effort now being given in the elementary 
sehools of the United States to spiritual values 
through experiences in good living. 


“Education for Our Time” 


Survey Graphic, November 1947. 
Special Issue: Bducation for Our Time. 
GG cents single copy. (Address: Sur- 
vey Graph, 112 Bast 1th St. New 
NOViaset. )..) 

This issue is devoted to the American edu- 
cational system today and its postwar 
sponsibilities. Includes articles on all phases 
of education, the preschool years, malad- 
justed children, the high schools, the campuses, 
adult edueation, UNESCO, and “the 
view—edncation must save freedom, the ep 
during goal.” 


RECENT THESES 
These recently received theses are on 
file in the Library of the U.S. Office of 
Edueation, where they are available for 
interlibrary loan. 


re- 


long 


Textbooks 


The Catholic Chureh and Mistory 
Teatbooks in the United States. By 
Cornelius K. Hannigan. Master's, 1947. 
Boston University. 64 p. ms. 


Discusses Catholie textbooks prior to 1840; 
early Catholic history textbooks, 1840-1880; 
Protestant reaction, 1SSO0-1900; and Catholic 
and history textbooks in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Conelndes that both Protestants and 
Catholics are seriously concerned with the 
teaching of history to children in the schools 
and have tried to see that their textbooks 
contain what they believe to be historical 
truth. 


The Civil War Period in the Widely 
Used Junior High School American 
History Textbooks. By John D. Koontz. 
1947. George Washington 
University. 118 p. ms. 


Master's, 


Studies the personages, dates and battles, 
the supplementary reading lists recommended 
for pupils in 10 recently pnblished junior high 
school American history texts with the idea 
of compiling a bibliography of pupil readings 
on the Civil War. 


al Determination of the Prineiples and 
Ev periments of Physical and Riologieat 
Seience Found in Four Ninth Grade 
Textbooks of General Science. By 
Manning S. Case. Master's, 1947. Bos- 
ton University. 94 p. ms. 


Develops criteria for the selection and anal 
ysis of the four general science textbooks, 
Reveals that some authors of current texts of 
general science still attempt to teach factual 
matter withont showing its relationship +o 
principles of science; and that textbooks are 
written to be used in any section of the conn- 
try rather than being adapted to specific 
regions, 


Fables, Fairy and Folk Tales, Myths 
and Legends in Nelected Third Grade 
Readers, By Mary B. Lucas. Master's, 
1947. George Washington University. 
ov p. ms, 

Analyzes 50 third grade readers published 
between S87 and 1946, stndying 10 books 


published in each of the periods: 1SS7-1905, 
1807-1926, and 1927-1946. 


Making the American Mind. Social 
and Moral Ideas in the MeGuffecy Read- 
By Richard D. Mosier. Doctor's, 
1946. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 207 p. 


CIN, 


Gives a brief sketch of the life of William 
H. MeGuffey and the social and cultural back- 
ground of lis readers. Finds that the read- 
ers deal with a heritage of ideas much older 
than the readers themselves. Concludes that 
they are the studied and articulate reflections 
ef a civilization dominated by middle-class 
ideals. 


A, Study of Scleeted Phases of Fifth 
Grade Reader Content, 1890-1945. By 
Helen R. Maguire. Master's, 1947. 
George Washington University. 63 p. 
mis. 

Studies the use of selected literary writings, 
fairy tales, legends, fables and myths included 


in 30 fifth grade readers published during the 
periods: 1880-1900, 1918-1928, 1935-1945. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of Edutation 
Publications 


School Transportation Insurance. 
Legal Bases and Current Adminis- 
trative Policies. 

Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948, 34 p., illus. (Pam- 
phlet No. 101.) 15 cents. 

One of a series of reports which collectively 
represent a comprehensive survey of the field 
of pupil transportation. Sets forth the trans- 
portation insurance ‘situation in each of the 
States, primarily its legal status as indicated 
by statutory law and court decisions. 
Index, School Life, Volume XXVIII, 

October 1945-July 1946. 

Washington. U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 12 p. Free. 


New Publications of — 

Other Agencies 
DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
The Use of Disinfectants on the Farm. 

By Frank W. Tilley, Bureau of Ani- 

mal Industry. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 17 p. (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1991) 10 cents. 

Indicates briefly the properties aud uses of 
some disinfectants that are commonly used 
about the household and the farm but does 
not attempt to cover the entire field. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Occupational Guide Series. Prepared 

by the United States Employment 

Service. 
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UU. &. Government Announces 


od 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947-48. 5 cents per part; 
special quantity rates. 

Counseling tools consisting of two folders 
on each occupation—(1) a job description and 
(2) labor market information. It is planned 
to issue descriptions of approximately T5 oc- 
cupations ; more than 25 have been completed. 
Professions are not included. 


Equal Pay for Women. Prepared by 
the Women’s Bureau. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. S-page folder. (Leaf- 
let No. 2, 1947.) Single copies free 
from Women’s Bureau; $1.75 per hun- 
dred from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 
Outlines the principles of a rate based on the 
job and of equal-pay legislation. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Cooperation in the Americas; Report 

of the Interdepartmental Commit- 

tee on Scientific and Cultural Coop- 

eration, July 1946—June 1947. 
Washington, U. S. Government. Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 146 p. (Publication 
2971; International Information and 
Cultural Series 1.) 40 cents. 

Discusses scientific and technical projects, 
loan of experts and technicians, exchange of 
persons, cultural centers, United States librar- 
ies, American schools, exchange of special in- 
formation and materials, laws and agree- 
ments, Summary of programs of the year. 
Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941: 

Documents from the Archives of the 

German Foreign Office.. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 362 p. $1. 

Includes political relations documents pub- 
lished in full for the first time, texts of agree- 
ments. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in 

the Library of Congress. 

tive Cataloging Division. 

nary Edition. 

Washington, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 125 p. 50 cents; order 
from Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress. 


Descrip- 


Prelimi- 


Rules presented make possible extensive 
study and criticism by the library profession. 


The Story Up to Now; The Library of 
Congress, 1800-1946. By David C. 
Mearns. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 226 p. (18 illustra- 
tions and Index.) Free. 

“Reprinted from the Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1946, with the addition of 
illustrations and a slight revision of text.” 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
Higher Education for American Dem- 
ocracy; A Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947-48. 


Vol. I. Establishing the Goals. 103 p. 40 
cents. | 

Vol. II. Equalizing and Expanding In- 
dividual Opportunity. 69 p. 85 
cents, 

Vol. III. Organizing Higher Education. 
74 p. 30 cents. 


Vol. IV. Staffing Higher Education. 
25 cents. 

Financing Higher Education. 68 
p. 25 cents. 


63 p. 


Vol. ¥. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


LOCAL ACTION for the reduc- 
tion of delinquency is being urged 
by the National Conference on 
Prevention and Control of Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 

In A Procitamation President 
Truman has called “upon the 
people of the United States, in 
their homes and churches, in the 
schools and hospitals, in social wel- 
fare and health agencies, in en- 
forcement agencies and courts, in 
institutions for the care of delin- 
quent juveniles, and in their minds 
and hearts. to act, individually and 
together, for the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency, so 
that our children and youth may 
fulfill their promise and become 
effective citizens in our Nation.” 

The President further urges 
prompt response to the call of the 
National Conference on Freven- 
tion and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency by preparing for, and 
holding, during April this year, 
State and community conferences 
throughout the country, on the 
general pattern of the National 
Conference. : 


U.S,GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE; 1948 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
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CONTENTS 


Putting Human Relations in the Classroom 
National Conference on Zeal for American Democracy 
Administration of School Health Services 
With the U.S. Office of Education 

Secondary Education 

A Future for Aviation Education 

Elementary Education 

Approaches to Teaching Science 

Teacher Improvement Policies and Practices 
News About UNESCO 

Library Services 


The Story Hour 


Service Personnel Attend Schools and Colleges 


Educators’ Bulletin Board 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY ° U. S. Office of Education 


Published mouthly 
except Augnst and September 


Purpose 

The Congress of the United States estab- 
lished the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in 1867 to “collect such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States 
and Territories;” to “diffuse such infor- 
mation as shall aid in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems ;” and to “otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” ScHoou Lire serves toward carrying 
out these purposes. Its printing is ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Indexed 

ScHoo. Lire is indexed in Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, and in Education 
Index. 


Permission to Reprint 

Many requests are received for permission 
to reprint material published in ScHoo. 
Lire. The U. S. Office of Education gladly 
gives such permission with the understand- 
ing that when excerpts of an article are 
reprinted they will be used in such a way 
that their original meaning is clear. Cita- 
tion of ScHooL Lirg as the source will be 
appreciated. 

How to Subseribe 

Subscription orders, with remittance, 
should be sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Subscription price 
$1 per year; to foreign countries in which 
the mailing frank of the United States is 
not recognized, $1.50. Subscriptions may 
also be entered through magazine dealers, 
Single copies 10 cents. For orders of 100 
copies or more to be sent in bulk to one 
address within the United States, the Su- 
perintendent of Documents allows a dis- 
count of 25 percent. 


Oscar R. EwIne 
Federal Security Administrator 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
U.S. Commissioner of Bducation 
KENNETH O. WARNER 
Exceutive Assistant to the Commissioncr 
GrorcE Kerry Smita 
Chief, Information €& Publications Service 
Editorial Offices 
Olga A. Jones, Editor in Chief, 
U.S. Office of Education, 


Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Putting Human Relations in the 
Classroom 


by Kenneth O. Warner, Executive Assistant to the Commissioner 


OT LONG AGO I read an article in a medical journal that had 

some magnificent pointers adaptable for teachers. Dr. Alay 
Gregg, Director of The Medical Sciences Division, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, indicated regretfully that a significant number of our docto 
are trained to regard their patients as so many scientific “cases” ; just 
so many sets of bones or tissues or organs, perhaps, that exist as con 
plete entities in themselves—quite apart from any such thing @ 
personality—to be treated by intellectual formulations of biochen 
istry, or by the scalpel, or by machine. “In neither time nor budg 
does any medical school of my acquaintance reflect as yet the in 
portance of psychological medicine to the work of the physician 
writes Dr. Gregg. 

As I heard another doctor put it, “We can so easily forget that th 
doctor-patient relationship may be a specific medicine in itself. 
And it is perfectly true that the doctor who ignores the cogent pst 
chological overtones involved in disease is not the doctor who ea 
give us all we want or need in illness. Something is missing. TJ thin 
of it as a humanized dimension. 

It may also be missing in teacher education and in the teachel 
pupil relationship. The educational needs of boys and girls ce 
tainly lie beyond what syntax and logarithms have to offer. 


Syllabus Versus Bill and Pete and Mary 


It is a good idea for us teachers to remind ourselves every morning 
as regularly as we drink our breakfast coffee, that all the knowledg 
this side of heaven is pretty barren stuff if it is doled out without 
humanity. As I see it, a teacher may be able to quote yard length 
of esoteric methodology and not be able to teach. 

What if the teacher hews to a syllabus, does exact a quota of Il 
problems daily from Bill and Pete and Mary in order not to fal 
behind the pace set by the syHabus? Is she teaching for the syllabus” 
or for Bill and Pete and Mary? 

Wouldn't it be better teaching to ventilate that syllabus with the 
breath of humanity? A little natural recognition that every student 
who troops into class brings his own cargo of human problems witl 
him? A consuming case of puppy love, perhaps, or a family prob 
lem, or an anxious question, or a tempting daydream, or a timid hope? 
Surely any teacher who is interested in her students as people respects 
what goes on ina child’s mind. 

Teachers, not one whit less than doctors, must observe and pra 
tice the principles of human relations before they can meet the need 
of those they serve. Moreover, teachers have a stunning advantag 
that no other profession on earth can match: they can also teael 
the art of human relations. 

Such a subject will not yield to any such accommodating 1-2-4 
pattern as arithmetic. But, paradoxically, it may nevertheless be 
easier to put across fully and positively. Why? Because practi 
cally every minute of every class hour teachers have a constant 
method for instructing boys and girls in how to behave toward 
others. That method is example. Example is more powerful than | 
precept, and far more powerful than words, 

Teaching the Art of Living 

Let’s consider a teacher whose work I know well. She really ap 

preciates to the fullest the total personalities of the varied human- 


(Turn to page 5) 
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Educators aitending conference on Zeal for American Democracy program discuss urgent need to strengthen American democracy through the schools and colleges. 


ational Conference on Zeal 
for American Democracy 


by Edwin H. Miner, Associate Commissioner 


T A CONFERENCE on the Zeal 
A for American Democracy Program, 
called by the U. S. Office of Education 
in Washington, D. C., on March 9-10, 
22 leading educators from various parts 
of the United States met to discuss the 
urgent need for alerting Americans to 
the developing world crisis and helping 
meet it by strengthening American 
democracy through the schools and 
colleges. 

In a vigorous resolution that calls 
upon American schools and colleges to 
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devote immediate and increased atten- 
tion to developing zeal for American 
democracy, the Conference urged spe- 
cific steps to assure the fullest possible 
understanding by students and other 
citizens of the threats of totali- 
tarianism : 

Whereas, American democracy is a 
way of life which respects more than 
any other the sanctity of the individual, 
contains the potential for ever icreas- 
ing self-improvement and, in the long 
run, best serves all mankind; 


Whereas, universal education de- 
signed to attain the goals of American 
democracy is essential for the complex 
development of democratic behavior in 
every individual ; 

Whereas, the increasing tensions in 
world affairs create an urgent need for 
alertness by Americans to a possible 
Crisis } 

Whereas, under an appropriation 
made by Congress, the United States 
Oflice of Education has inaugurated a 
movement to strengthen American 
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democracy in and through the schools 
and colleges of the land; 

Whereas, the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee on Education has requested the 
schools to broaden democratic under- 
standings. deepen democratic loyalties, 
and help fashion democratic habits of 
thought, feeling, and conduct, so that 
American citizens may play a decisive 
and positive part in reversing the un- 
democratic trend i world affairs: 

Whereas, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers has in two 
statements urged its members in their 
respective States to create a climate of 
opinion which will encourage teachers 
to strengthen their teaching of democ- 
racy and to present facts about totali- 
tarianism so that all may see clearly its 
purpose and efforts to subvert all 
American freedoms; 

Whereas, the National Council for 
the Social Studies has pledged itself to 
continue to devote leadership to fur- 
thering education in this country for 
peace and world understanding ; 

Therefore, be it resolved that this 
Conference on Zeal for American De- 
mocracy : 

A. Recommend to American schools 
and colleges that they devote greater 
attention to planning and implementing 
the long-range program of developing 
zeal for American democracy by: 

1. Teaching the meaning of democ- 
racy—both its simple basic concepts and 
\heir implications for all segments of 
American life. 

2. Strengthening basic loyalty to and 
trust of fellow citizens to an extent that 
the courage, vitality, and unity of 
American democracy will grow and en- 
dure and withstand all attempts to 
divide our people. 

3. Educating students to such a high 
sense of civic duty that they will feel 
that pubhe service is an honorable obli- 
gation of the democratic citizen and 
that they will choose representatives 
who are responsible and worthy of their 
faith. 

4. Fostering the creative spirit of 
democracy i people’s lives, so that 
wholesome personalities will be devel- 
oped and the dignity and value of the 
individual human being will be exalted. 

5. Teaching the basic skills and de- 
veloping the individual powers and de- 
sirable social attitudes that an effective 
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participant in a democracy must have. 

6. Instilling a respect and constant 
search for truth. 

7. Developmg grateful appreciation 
of the sacrifice and service given by men 
and women throughout our history, in 
the origins, development, and continu- 
ance of our democracy. 

B. Uree the immediate adoption, 
especially in wpper elementary grades, 
secondary schools, and colleges, of the 
following specific steps to assure the 
fullest possible understanding by stu- 
dents and other citizens of the implica- 
tions of the developing world crisis and 
of the need for strengthening American 
democracy : 

1. Stimulate every student in the 
school to think out his definition of 
democracy, and classes and school sys- 
tems to work together on jointly ac- 
cepted definitions; and then to evaluate 
the practice of democracy in the light 
of the understanding expressed. 

2. Adapt current classroom programs 
to teach understandings about threats 
to our democracy and world peace. The 
social studies and the communication 
arts subjects especially lend themselves 
to such efforts. 

3. Institute frequent assembly pro- 
grams to inform students of the develop- 
ment of world events. (Map talks are 
particularly helpful.) 


4. Introduce units of study showing 


how undemocratic forces endeavor to 
infiltrate American institutions and or- 
ganizations. 


5. Appoint a member of the faculty, 
preferably an alert social studies 
teacher, to correlate the activities of the 
school program to develop zeal for 
American democracy. 

6. Provide concrete and practical 
ways to practice democracy in the 
school—both im class and in out-of-class 
activities—so that students and teachers 
may put into daily use what they learn 
about democratic concepts and values. 

7. Encourage the widespread use in 
schools and colleges of daily, weekly, 
and monthly newspapers and maga- 
zines, especially periodicals designed for 
classroom use. 

8. Utilize radio programs on current 
events in classroom work. 

9. Plan 1948 commencement  pro- 
grams concerned with strengthening 
American democracy. 


10. Cooperate with local organiza- 
tions and use all possible community re- 
sources to vitalize school and adult 
programs. 

11. Stimulate local, State, and re- 
gional conferences being held during 
1948 by both lay and professional or- 
ganizations to include in their plans 
and programs consideration of the 
world crisis and how American democ- 
racy can meet it. 


Conference Members 


Persons attending the Conference 
included State school officers, teachers 
and administrators from elementary 
and secondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, and representatives from the 
U. S. Army Education Branch, T. I. 
& E. Division, and the National Student 
Association. The list follows: 


JOHN ASELTINE, Principal, San Diego High 
School and Dean of Junior College, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Erra Roser Batirey, Principal, Maury Elemen- 
tary School, Richmond, Va. 


JOHN BossHArT, State Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, Trenton, N. J. 


RUSSELL Cooper, Assistant Dean, Junior Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Burein 1, Dosserr, State Commissioner of 
Education, Nashville, Tenn. 


CLIFFORD DURMAN, Curriculum Coordinator 
and Principal, Junior High School, Hins- 
dale, Ill. 


Lr. Cot, Harry EckHorr, Army Education 
Branch, Troop Information and Education 
Division, War Department Special Staff, 
Washington, D. C. 


W. Francis ENGLISH, Associate Professor of 
History, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 


Criybe A. ERWIN, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


JAMES HANLEY, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 


Merrint HArTsHORNE, Executive Secretary, 
National Council for the Social Studies, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
DC: 


EArt T. HAWKINS, President, State Teachers 
College, Towson, Md. 


CLYDE Hissone, State Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction, Columbus, Ohio. 


RicHArp B. KENNAN, Secretary, National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 
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Rev. WintiaM E. McManus, Assistant Direec- 
tor, Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C. (represented by delegate). 


LLOYp MICHAEL, Principal, Garden City High 
School, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

NATALIE OvusteEY, Teacher, Emerson 
Sehool, Viee President, American 
tion of Teachers, Gary, Ind. 


High 
Fredera- 


CLARENCE FE. Pounp, Superintendent, 
County Schools, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Vigo 


WAYNE O. REED, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Con. WALTER SEWELL, Army Education Branch, 
Troop Information and Education Division, 
War Department Special Staff, Washington, 
1D, (OR 

Myrtre TOWNSEND, Ilelping Teacher, Cainden 
County Public Schools, Camden, N. J. 


WinrtaM [. WetsH, President, U. S. National 
Student Association, Madison, Wis, 


CLANTON WiLEIAMS, Professor of Tlistory, 


University of Alabama, University, Ala. 


Strengthening American Democracy 


The highlight of the opening session 
of the Conference was a talk by Reuben 
H. Markham, staff correspondent on for- 
eign affairs of the Christian Science 
Monitor. He discussed “Is Commu- 
nism a Threat to American Life.” and 
deseribed Communist methods of infil- 
tration and taking-over of Balkan 
states. 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, explained the pur- 
pose of the Conference and asked Con- 
ference members for advice and assist- 
ance on the program for strengthening 
American democracy in schools and 
colleges. 

The Conference spent three half-day 
sessions discussine how the Oflice of 
Edueation can implement its program. 
It advised in detail on specifie materials 
and aids to be fostered or prepared by 
the Office to offer to schools and colleges 

‘for use in planning programs for 
democratic education. 

The Conference revealed the wide- 
spread awareness of representative edu- 
cators of the urgent need for extending 
programs for strengthening democracy. 
The practical guidance by these people 
engaged in education at all levels will 
make it possible for the Office of Educa- 
tion to gear its program to meet the 
needs of the schools and colleges of the 
Nation. 
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Human Relations 


(From page 2) 


ity—some forty-odd adolescents—sit- 
ting in front of her 6 hours a day. She 
has an instinct for sizing up youngsters 
as whole individuals because she likes 
them. This teacher would never see her 
group as so many “pupils,” so many con- 
tainers equal to holding so much knowl- 
edge. Nor would she be likely to 
pounce on a recalcitrant student with a 
shallow moral judgment. If Mary fell 
asleep in the middle of history class, 
this teacher would want to know why. 
Did Mary have to “baby sit” late last 
night to earn a dollar? Oy was her 
mother iH] during the might? Or did 
Mary have to get up too early and help 
with the fainily wash? (How easy it 
would be simply to say that Mary is 
“lazy” or “bad.”) 

The same goes for Al. Suppose that 
Al, for no apparent reason at all, is sud- 
denly,  simprisingly, impudent. TTe 
blushes miserably and after class he 
apologizes. But then he was impu- 
dent. Why? The teacher seeks for 
the explanation. Is .Al still smarting 
from something that happened before 
class, perhaps at home? Is he striking 
out blindly and over-reacting at 10 
a. m., say, because his father rebuked 
him severely at Sa.m.? Could resent- 
ment be contained only so long before 
somebody caught the full brunt of it? 

The teacher who recognizes entirely 
inappropriate behavior for what it 1s, 
and who helps her students to under- 
stand their own confusion, 1s helping to 
condition thei behavior. In 
short, she is teaching them the art of 
living: and. if she has to, shell “neglect” 
her syWabus in order to do it. 


social 


Oversimplification? Of Course 
Actually, of course, since the learning 
process stalls or breaks down completely 
when children are emotionally unpre- 
pared or disturbed, the teacher who 
gives priority to personal problems is 
doing the single most efficient thing a 
teacher can do. We all know that chil- 
dren who are not ready to learn at the 
same time that a subject is ready to be 
taught can be dishearteningly quick 
about rejecting om’ efforts. On the 
other hand, we also know—if only we 
remember it every morning with that 
cup of coffee—that if we just take the 


time to help orient them emotionally 
and help them resolve their emotional 
disturbances, they will reward us with 
a high tribute: they will learn munch 
faster, and better, in the long rmn. 

Have I oversimplified? Of course I 
have. In diseussing such an emotional 
utopia, where children are literally 
free to learn, Tam aware that I have not 
acknowledged the many obstacles and 
frustrations our Nation’s teachers are 
up against today. Taking time out for 
helping 50 children—or 200 children— 
untie their emotional knots may at 
times be an utter impossibility. Fur- 
ther, certain problems may be far too 
complicated for teachers to handle. 
Teachers are not psyeliatrists, and it 
would be exceedingly dangerous for 
them to try to be. We must be sure. in 
discussing children’s emotional prob- 
lems, that we are referring to the com- 
mon garden variety that flourishes with 
the typical child in the typical group. 
Vot problem children, mind you—but 
children with problems. Zhose, T am 
convineed, we can do something about 
perpetually by a matter of our attitude 
and as often as we can humanly man- 
age by direet personal cooperation and 
understanding, 


No More Important Question 
Than Human Relations 


T have said that knowledge without 
humanity is barren. Now let me say 
further that it may be worse than use- 
The whole world is stil] shattered 
hbeeause knowledge without humanity 
may also be wantonly dangerous. Not 
one of us needs to be told that a world 
which esteems technology more than it 
esteems humanity may have brought it- 
self to the very brink of self-destruction. 
There can be no more important ques- 
tion asked of our teachers today thau 
questions having to do with buman 
relations. 

In practicing the art of human rela- 
tions teachers are holding up exemplary 
attitudes of being against quick moral 
judgments and for understanding: of 
being against steely impersonality and 
for trusting relationships: of being 
against passive resistance and for hu- 
mane and cooperative living. ‘To my 
way of thinking, there vou have the 
proper kind of humanized dimension 
held up to the gronp in an unmistak- 
ably positive way. 
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Administration of School Health Services 


by Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., Chief, Administration of School and College Health Services 


EPEATEDLY the question is raised 

as to which trend the administra- 
tion of school health work is taking—is 
it toward the health departments or 
toward boards of education? A short 
review of the literature may not show 
any marked trend one way or the other 
but does show an encouraging increase 
in interest in school health by both 
school and health authorities, particn- 
larly by the latter. 

The medical and dental professions, 
school authorities, health departments. 
and other official and nonoflicial agencies 
such as Parent Teachers’ Associations 
have been working in joint committees 
and in other ways to bring about closer 
coordination of the school health pro- 
gram with the general community 
health program and with resulting im- 
provement of both—certainly a desir- 
able “trend.” 


Historical Development 


In discussing the history of the school 
health program, Keene* states, “In 


practically all foreign countries it” (the. 


administration of school health serv- 
ices) “rests in the national board of edu- 
cation, and always has so rested. Inthe 
United States, whereas the work was 
started as a board of health activity, it 
has gradually become, because of the 
broadening scope and because of the bet- 
ter organization of those in control of 
the schools, a board of education fune- 
tion, so that at the present time the vast 
majority of the communities carry on 
this activity under the board of educa- 
tion.” 


Legal Responsibility 

Twenty-six States had laws on school 
medical inspection or health service in 
1915.2 The responsibility for adminis- 
tration was placed on school authorities 
in 18 States, on health authorities in 2 


1 Physical Welfare of the School Child. Keene, 
Charles H., M. D., Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1929. 

2U. S. Office of Education. Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1915. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1915, p. 419. 
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States, on either in 1 State. Tn 5 States 
the responsibility was not stated. No 
statement is made as to whether this is 
State or local responsibility. 


Legal Responsibility—State 
Administration 


World War I gave impetus to the 
school health legislation and by 1920, 
thirty-nine States had laws making 
mandatory or permissive school health 
services. 

Information is available to indicate 
where the responsibility has been placed 
from 1920 to 1945 in State and local 
levels. Table T gives the State author- 
ity shown by various studies since 1920. 


Table 1.—Responsibility for administra- 
tion of school health service by num- 
ber of Stafes in specified years 


Department responsible 1920! 19342 19413 19464 
1 2 3 4 5 
ll i 
8 8 
ipl 13 
7 13 
I 1 
48 46 


1U.S. Office of Education. 
1920-1922. 
p. 163. 


2U.S, Office of Education. State-Wide Trends in School 
LTygiene and Physical Education. By James F. Rogers. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1934. p, 14. 


3U.S. Office of Education. State-Wide Trends in School 
Flygiene and Physical Ieducation. By James F. Rogers. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941. p.12. 

4U.S. Office of Education. State ldministration of School 
Hlealth, Physical Education and Recreation. By Frank S. 
Stafford. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
1947. p. 22. (Bulletin 1947, No. 13.) 

5 State authority, especially as regards the department of 
health, is seldom more than that of preparing blanks for 
examinations. 


Biennial Survey of Education, 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office. 


No particular trend toward one or 
the other authority is shown by this 
table. 


Legal Responsibility— 
Local Administration 


A summary of the legal authority for 
local administration in the States in the 


past 28 years is shown in table IT. 
Certainly the overwhelming number 


places the responsibility on the local 
schools to provide the health service. 


Table Il.—Local administration of school 
health services by number of States 
for specified years 


Responsible authority 1920! 19342 | 19413 | 19464 
1 2 3 4 5 
Edueation-2-2_2-2---222- 24 30 33 | 34 
Health_ 4 7 4 4 
Joint- 4 a 2 P 
Either_- 2 ieee 1 1 
Not stated____. 2 9 . 4 
Health or joint. 1 'L:...-. if 2. 2 ee 
Education or joi 1. 3 ees | feos 
County court2=---2 ees 1 1 1 
Education or health | 
(varies with size). .---- (9 meee | eee | gocesecs 
Totaleeas eeeecome » 39 48 | 48 46 


1U. 8. Office of Education. 


Biennial Survey of Education, 
1920-22. Washington, U. 


S. Government Printing Office 
p. 163. 


2 U.S. Office of Education. State-Wide Trends in Hygiene 
and Physical Education. By James F. Rogers. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1934, p. 14. 

3 U.S. Office of Education. State-Wide Trends in Hygiene 
and Physical Education. By James F. Rogers. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941, p. 12. 

4U.S. Office of Education. State Administration of School 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. By Frank S, 
Stafford. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1947 
p. 22, (Bulletin 1947, No. 13.) 


School Health Services in Cities 


The responsibility for the administra- 
tion of school health services in cities is 
shown in small, medium-sized, and large 
cities separately, in tables III, IV, 
and V. 


Table Il.—Administration of school 
health services in cities from 10,000 to 
30,000 population for specified years, 
by percent. 


Responsible agency 19221 | 19302 | 19403 
1 2 3 4 
Wducationiessss-2-- oes eee e ee 77.3 76 75 
eT eallit ee sane eee ee Ee 9.2 16 9 
ARO 0 eet 5 tenes eRe ee ere ae Ree Re 11.0 5 16 
Privates. o2---22.. EERE GIA cet Mel 12 2: | 
Nou stated = 5 2-22 pe il Lu |sconwenee eee 
Education or health and private. -------- ]. |: oe 
WOfalestecccs (case cows ccc e 99.9 100 100 


1 Report of Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, New York, 1922, p. 4. (This col- 
umn is limited to cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population.) 

2U.S. Office of Education, School Health Activities in 1930. 
By James F. Rogers. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1931. (Pamphlet No. 21) 

3U.S. Office of Education. Health Services in City Schools. 
By James F. Rogers. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 


No particular trend is shown in the 
matter of administrative controls. 

There is a slight trend toward health 
department administration in the group 
of cities shown in table IV but the ad- 
ministration is still largely under 
boards of education. 
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Table !V.—Administration of school 
health services in cities from 25,000 fo 


100,000 population for specified 
| years, by percent 
. Responsible agency 19221 } 19302 | 19403 
if 2 3 4 
Bea tiIONess2- == 2552 2222-545.<- 77 7 71 
Ut oo eee 10 14 23 
OS oae56cesee ee 10 5 6 
Ben LC mene ee 2 od Un [= ee ee yer 
Education, health and other__--._j------_- Dal Pcaseaen 
Hh SURI GL ee eee eae ly ae! 
Seeolthandiother.._..-..-.5.-+-=1|e-----=- 1) $2 
IML | 100 100 100 


1 Report of Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association and the Amer- 
jcan Medical Association, New York, 1922, p. 4. 

2U. 8. Office of Education. School Ilealth Activities in 
1930. By James F. Rogers. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1931. (Pamphlet No. 21.) (This col- 
umn is limited to cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population. ) 

3U.S. Office of Education. Health Services in City Schools. 
By James F. Rogers. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. (This column is limited to cities of 
30,000 to 100,000 population.) 


Table V.—Administration of school 
health services in cifies of 100,000 or 
more population for specified years, 


by percent 
Responsible authority 19221 | 19302 | 19403 
1 2 3 4 
BrieatiOnes-22222<.5_--5-=--=--2- 51 60 70 
oe 7 26 20 
EN ee oe ee ce ccccanccns 22 14 10 


1 Report of Joint Committee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. New York, 1922, p. 4. 

2U. S. Office of Education. School Health Seay ad in 
1930. By James F,. Rogers. Washington, U. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1931 (Pamphlet No. ’21). 

3U.S. Office of Education. Ilealth Services in City Schools. 
By James F. Rogers. Washington, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 

The apparent trend toward education 
authority in 1940 may be partly ac- 
counted for by the addition in 1940 “to 
cities of the first class from the second, 
which in 1930 had a proportion of 78 
percent administered by the department 
of education.” 3 

Wheatley * summarizes the adminis- 
tration in the cities of various sizes in 
the following table: 


Table Vi.—Responsibilify for adminis- 
tration of school health service in 


urban communities, by population 
group * 

Over 30,000- 10,000- 

100,000 99,999 29,999 

Responsible agent e “2 i re a 

= & = & a a 

E 5 =] 5 g S 

= s = a = i} 

ZA ram vA ah ie Si 

1 "3 3 4 BY 6 a 
Board of education_--.__- 47| 65) 114] 71} 345 75 
Health department-_----- 22 i) 304 36) 230) 41 9 
RVING ee es ota ke 3 4 9| 6 75 16 


1 Based on data contained in a study, ‘‘Present Status of 
School Health Service and the Necessity for Health-Depart- 
ment Participation,’ presentcd at a meeting of the Associa- 
— of State and Territorial Health Officers, Washington, 

. C., April 12, 1945. 
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Employment of Public Health 
Nurses by Various Agencies 


The trend in the employment of 
public health nurses by various agencies 
may be obtained from the following 
table prepared from tables by Heisler.® 


Table Vil.—Total number of nurses em- 
ployed for public health work in the 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
and responsible agency on January I, 
1942 and 1947 


> vel 
1947 Percent 


] e s90NnC go492 
Responsible agency 1942 change 
1 2 3 4 
ATANGEtOLA leer sess eae. i 123 $71 449 +1.8 
State agencies._.....___...-_--- 864. 993 +14.9 
Local official agencies: 
Ta eee eee ee 8 4,971 4,590 —7.7 
Wirbankeee eee seen 8 5,640 5,928 +5.1 

Local boards of education... - 3,913 4, 637 +18. 5 
Local nonofficial agencies______- 5, 590 5, 023 —s.3 
SCHOOISOR MUTSING sae e 22 eee ee ee 102 2 ete 
National agencies and universi- 

PiGSe oe oeeee tree J cee one & 145 226 +55. 2 
Number of counties having no 

nurses engaged in full-time 

public health work in rural] 

ATCASHe tae ee a eee ee 2a 782 1, O87 +39. 0 
Number of incorporated cities 

and towns (population 10,000 

or more) having no nurses en- | | 

gaged in full-time public 

health work. .2-22. 2) 32 | 


18 | ~43.70 


Data available for 1946 and 101, 

3 A considerable number of nurses employed by the Ameri- 
Cece ee in activities that are not strictly 

The increase in nurses employed by 
local boards of education points to the 
popularity of the public health nursing 
program with school administrators. 
While the combined total of public 
health nurses employed by rural and 
urban official agencies decreased 0.9 per- 
cent, the nurses employed by boards of 
education increased 18.5 percent. 

The school authorities have appar- 
ently done a better job of recruiting 
public health nurses ° from 1942 to 1947 
than have the other local official 
agencies. 

The serious shortage of public health 
nurses in rural aveas is manifest from 
this table although the number of coun- 


3U, S. Office of Education. Jlealth Services in 
City Schools. By Jaines F. Rogers. Washington, 
U. S. Goverument Printing Office, 1942. 

4 Wheatley, George M. The Physician and School 
Medieal Serviees. New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, 236: 805-310, Feb. 27, 1947. 

5 Heisler, Anna. The 1946 Census of Publie 
Health Nurses. Vublie Health Nursing, 58 :519- 
522, October 1946. 

lleisler, Anna. The 1947 Census of Public Health 
Nurses. Public Health Nursing, 39: 503-505, Oc- 
tober 1947, 

§ School nursing is considered a brauch of public 
health nursing in this article. 


ties having no nurses engaged in full- 
time public health work in rural areas 
decreased from 1946 to 1947. The 
shortage suggests the need for full-time 
local county health units and increases 
in salaries for nurses working in the 
rural areas. 


Financing School Health Programs 


The tendency for cooperation between 
the health departments and education 
departments is shown by the fact that 
some of the boards of education dele- 
gated the administration of the service 
to the health departments even when the 
financing was by the board of education 
or jointly with the health departments. 
The financing of the health services in 
cities is shown in the following table: 7 


Table Vill—Agency responsible for 
financing school health services in 
cities with population from 10,000 to 
100,000 


| Over 30,000- 10,000- 

| 100,000 | 99,999 |; 29,999 
jets | es) ae. ae 

Financing agent | eel aS oe re ron | |e 

2 a} 3 I] | Be S 

| s E s = S 

SYElS TE S|. 

“4 As vA ram Zz a 

| ahs | 4) a [peg 2 
= | Lae a : — 
Board of education.-_.--.| 50 | 71) 112) 70) 365 i7 
Health department_-____- IS} 25 35 21 32 7 
Oi tet se Seen =a | 4 5 9 6 51 ll 
OOUDIN ccs) ee eeeeeee ee Re A bene eae le 4 
Organizations ___ eee | eae bse eer 6 a 


Summary 


The administration and financing of 
the school] health program is still over- 
whelmingly under education authority, 
especially on the local level, and shows 
no particular trend toward a change in 
administration, The increasing interest 
and cooperation of school and health 
authorities in the school health program 
and the general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that the “education departments 
should have * * * adininistrative 
responsibility for the conduct of all 
activities taking place in the schools, 
without regard to which agency operates 
the program of health examination serv- 
ices” ® augur well for a coutimung im- 
provement of the health of our school 
children. 


7 Rogers, op. cit. 

8 School Mealth Section Council, American Puhlie 
Health Association. Principles for Consideration 
in Judging the Probable [Effeetiveness of Federal 


Legislation Designed To Improve the Health of 
Children of Sehool Age. New York, N. Y. (1790 
Broadway), Jan, 9, 1948. 
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INTERCHANGE PROGRAM WITH 
FRANCE UNDER WAY 


A small number of schools in the 
United States will have a national of 
France teaching French next fall if 
present plans are approved by govern- 
Advance 
agreement has already been reached by 
the Office’s Division of International 
ducational Relations and the French 
Cultural Attache in this country. 

The plan will be similar to that now 
in operation between the United States 
and Great Britain, providing an inter- 
change of teachers between the two 
countries. A teacher of French in this 
country will teach English in France 
in exchange for a teacher of English in 
France, who will teach French in the 
United States. For the year 1948-49, 
it is likely that the interchange will be 
limited to teachers on the senior high 
school and junior college levels. 

Since this year’s program must get 
under way within a short time, appli- 
cations should be made by May 15 to 
the chairman of the interchange pro- 
gram, Paul E. Smith, Division of In- 
ternational Educational Relations, U. 
S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Candidates will be screened by 
regional selection committees. Appli- 
cations must indicate approval of the 
applicant’s superintendent. 

It is expected that the Government 
of France will assist in the costs of 
transportation by providing one-way 
passage from France. Other details 
may be obtained from Mr. Smith at the 
address given. 


ments of the two countries. 


FOREIGN MAIL AND MANY 
VISITORS 


Letters from students in Europe are 
currently arriving at the International 
Educational Relations Division at the 
rate of about 750 a week. Most of the 
letters come from Germany, Austria, 
and France. They are routed to stu- 
dents in this country who then carry on 
the correspondence directly. Prior to 
that, however, the letters are reviewed 
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in order to be able to send them to stu- 
dents here of comparable ages and 
interests, 

The head of the social studies depart- 
ment in Okmulgee high school, Okmul- 
gee, Okla., for example, requested the 
names of 3,000 foreion students between 
the ages of 12 and 18. He wanted them 
for use at the first State-wide conven- 
tion of the high school UNESCO Com- 
mission recently held in that State. 

Madame E. Hatinguais is director of 
demonstration schools in Paris. She 
also directs an international center for 
foreign educators in France. She vis- 
ited this country to see our social studies 
program in action and to interview lead- 
ing educators here. She is one of the 
many visitors from other countries re- 
ceived by the International Educational 
Relations Division during — recent 
months. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


vidgar Fuller, State Commissioner 
of Education in New Hampshire for 
the past 2 years, has been appointed di- 
rector of the School Administration 
Division. From 1942 to 1946 Dr. Fuller 
was an educational consultant to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in de- 
veloping a national program of aviation 
education. Previously he had been a 
lecturer on educational administration 
at the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Education; president of Gila 
Junior College, Thatcher, Arizona; and 
superintendent of schools in Virden, 
New Mexico. 

Undergraduate work, with a major in 
psychology, was taken by Dr. Fuller at 
Gila Junior College, Thatcher, Arizona, 
and Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. He holdsa J. D. degree in public 
law from the University of Chicago Law 
School, and an Ed. D. degree from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
His organization affiliations include the 
National Education Association, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the New Hampshire Edu- 
‘ation Association, the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, Horace 
Mann League; and membership on the 


Executive and Legislative Conunittees 
of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 
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William IT. Conley comes to the 
Higher Education Division as specialist 
for Junior colleges. For the past 2 
vears he has been dean of the School of 
Conunerce, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Tlinois. 

For nearly a decade prior to 1946, he 
was dean of Wright Branch, Chicago 
City Junior College. During the latter 
part of that period, however, he was on 
leave for service on War programs; first 
in the OPA regional office in Chicago, 
then with the Navy Department, includ- 
ing work in instructor training. 

Mr. Conley received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Loyola Univer- 
sity. In addition to receiving a master’s 
degree also from Northwestern Umi- 
versity, he has taken additional years 
of study at the latter institution. Mr. 
Conley has been active in professional 
associations of junior colleges including 
presidency of the North Central Council 
of Junior Colleges, 


ELECTED AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Jane Franseth, specialist for rural 
schools in the Division of Elementary 
Education, was reelected president of 
NEA’s Rural Education Department 
at the annual meeting in Atlantic City. 

Galen Jones, director of the Division 
of Secondary Education, was elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Dr. Jones had com- 
pleted his term as president of the same 
organization. 


GUIDANCE STAFF PARTICIPATE 
Clifford Froehlich, specialist in guid- 
ance and personnel techniques, Voca- 
tional Division, was program chairman 
of the annual convention of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association held 
recently in Chicago. About 2.000 edu- 
cators attended the sessions which coy- 
ered the fields of counseling, placement, 
professional training and certification, 
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occupational research, and administra- 
tion and supervision. 

Harry A. Jager, chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance im the Voca- 
tional Division, addressed one of the 
sectional meetings on “Trends in Coun- 
selor Training.” 


OUTSTANDING TEACHERS 
LAST SUMMER the U. S. Ollice of 


Edueation determined 
heartening examples of teaching being 
At a time when 


to search out 
significantly done. 
teachers were beset by so much negative 
news about their profession, it seemed 
appropriate that the U. S. Office of 
Education should help reclaim their 
prestige. 

One realistic starting point certainly 
lay in seeking distinguished and happy 
teachers—and learning how they man- 
aged to be either. What was their 
personal philosophy? How did they 
get along on salaries that were. in hun- 
dreds of communities, downright em- 
barrassing? Did they participate m 
community life. give leadership in those 
fields in which their training had quali- 
fied them to speak out? In short, what 
were some of our best teachers (ike? 
And, pertinently, what qualities of 
character should) communities and 
school administrators look for in their 
teachers ? 
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We wanted to know; the public 
wanted to know; administrators wanted 
to know. 

With the assistance of various State 
departments of education, Frances V. 
Rummell served the Office of Fduca- 
{ion as talent scout and has been at work 
with magazine writers who are eager to 
develop the human interest stories she 
brought back from various sections of 
the country. In the pages of Sc1o00L 
Iare the Olfice of Edueation will keep 
readers posted on the magazine articles 
that will appear from time to time asa 
result of this research. 

Watch out. for example, for Blake 
Clark’s artiele on Ruth Myers of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.. an article appearing 
in the April Reader's Digest. 

Also watch out for Frances V. Rum- 
mell’s general article on outstanding 
teachers, to appear in the June issue of 
Scuoon Lire. 


Family Life To Be Studied at 
White House Conference 


SPEAKING OF his experience with 
young German adults, Eduard C. Lin- 
deman., eminent American sociologist 
remarked recently that for the first time 
in his life he saw people without the 


mark of family on them—without feel- 
ines of sympathy, friendliness. and so- 
cial concern that we ordinarily expect 
family life to develop in people. 
Assuredly this phenomenon has not 
In the United 
States, too, events have forced us to 


been confined to Europe. 


focus attention on our basic soeial mniit, 
the American family. “The 38 million 
families of the United States today are 
developing the personalities that will 
determine the fate of the larger national 
and international societies of tomor- 
row.” Tlns is the first sentence of the 
publication entitled, Zhe Place of the 
Family in American Life, by The Com- 
mittee on Family Life, chaired by Edna 
Noble White and Lawrence IX. Frank. 

In consideration of this whole prob- 
lem. a conference is scheduled under 
White Honse auspices, May 6-7-8. It 
is the National Conference on Family 
Life and is sponsored by 125 national 
organizations, among which are: Amert- 
can Association for Adult Education, 
American Council on Education, Ameri- 
can Tome Economics Association, Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association, 
National Education Association, and 
At the invitation of President 
Truman, several sessions of the confer- 
ence will be held in the White House. 
Chairman of the national board of trus- 
tees is Erie A. Johnston. 


others. 


Home economics education workers from 26 States of the North Atlantic and Southern Regions at their recent conference in Washington, D. C., called by Edna 
Amidon, chief, Home Economics Education Service, Vocational Education Division. 
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Of particular interest to educators are 
several aspects of the planned program. 
One: The conference will analyze the 
importance of the family in a demo- 
cratic society; and the importance of 
preserving basic values in family living, 
even while the pattern—from the pre- 
dominantly rural, relatively fixed fam- 
ily of past generations to the mobile, 
urban family of today—is changing. 
Two: It will examine the problems that 
face families today, especially those that 
threaten its further disintegration. 
Three: It will formulate a program of 
action aimed at helping families to solve 
these problems. This program will con- 
sist in turn of three parts: A statement 
of national policy or belief with respect 
to family life which may become. the 
basis for future public action affecting 
the American family ; recommendations 
for an educational program to be carried 
out through the schools and other 
agencies; and recommendations for 
needed services to families. 

Units of the Federal Security Agency. 
including the Office of Education, have 
assisted in program preparation. A 
committee of the Office has been specifi- 
cally engaged in collecting statistics on 
education and family living. Members 
of this committee are: Nolan D, Pulliam 
(chairman), Muriel W. Brown, Emery 
M. Foster, Benjamin W. Frazier, Wal- 
ter J. Greenleaf, Homer Kempfer, Edna 
Kraft, Simon O. Lesser, David Segel, 
and Don S. Patterson. The committee 
works under the general supervision 
of Associate Commissioner Edwin H. 
Miner. 

Beyond the work performed by this 
committee, Muriel Brown and Bess 
Goodykoontz, director, Elementary 
Education Division, have served on the 
over-all Technical Advisory Committee 
for the conference. Other phases of 
program preparation with which the 
Office has been helping are: Summariz- 
ing of information about family life 
from research and other sources; and 
development of materials dealing with 
aspects of family life today—housing, 
health, education, recreation, and the 
like. 


Up Goes Population Curve 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS | begin- 
ning in 1953 will be even above the 
large numbers already estimated. In 
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1947, for the first time in history, the 
number of babies born in the United 
States approached 4 million. The pres- 
ent estimate by the National Office of 
Vital Statistics of live births in con- 
tinental United States is over 3,900,000, 
including unregistered births. This is 
about 430,000 above the revised estimate 
of 3,470,000 for 1946. It is also the 
fourth time, all since 1940, that the 
figure has gone above 3 million. 

Nursery schools and kindergartens 
will feel the effects of 1947's record 
number of births beginning in 1949, 
when last year’s children will be 2 years 
old. 

Provisional birth rate in 1947 was 
25.9 per 1,000 population, including 
armed forces overseas, compared with 
23.3 for 1946. The 1947 figure is the 
highest rate since 1915 when the birth- 
registration area was established. The 
rates for the last 4 months of 1947 were 
lower than the corresponding months of 
1946, indicating that the postwar peak 
has possibly been passed. The peak 
birth rate following World War I was 
reached in 1921, 3 years after the end 
of the war, at a rate of 24.2. 

Registered births in 1947 are esti- 
mated at 3,720,000, nearly 200,000 less 
than total estimated births including 
unregistered births. 


New Ad Series for School 
Improvement Campaign 


THE INFORMATION campaign on 
the need for improving school condi- 
tions received fresh impetus in late 
February when a new booklet of adver- 
tisements came off the press. The pub- 
lication, like the one issued last autumn, 
was prepared for the Citizens Federal 
Commmittee on Education and the U.S. 
Office of Education by the Advertising 
Council, a nonprofit organization rep- 
resenting every segment of the adver- 
tising business. Copies have now been 
mailed to thousands of business firms, 
advertising agencies, and newspapers. 
The booklet summarizes the support 
the information campaign has already 
received from American — business. 
Hundreds of firms have devoted adver- 
tising space in newspapers and maga- 
zines or time on their radio programs to 
messages about school conditions. 


The document brings up to date six 
of the advertisements in the original 
series and includes two new ads. -In 
addition, it contains four small “drop- 
in” ads, one of which is pictured here, 
Two of these “drop-ins” and three of 
the larger ads are directed to young peo- 
ple and concentrate on the advantages 
of teaching as a career. 

Mats for reproducing the ads in the 
new series in newspapers are being made 
available by the Advertising Council 
without charge. Mats of the campaign 
symbol, in four different sizes, may also 
be ordered from the Council. It is be- 
lieved that the availability of mats will 
facilitate the task of securing support 
for the information program from local 
advertisers, many of whom do not have 
facilities for preparing ads of this type 
themselves. 


THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION HAS 
NEED OF YOU! 


Literally hundreds of thousands of good 
teaching positions will become available 
during the next few years. They offer 
steady income, assured tenure, good vaca- 
tions, a chance for advancement. 


If you like teaching—like helping to guide 
young people toward their best develop- 
ment—our schools and our country have 
need of your talent. 


Look into the opportunities in this fine 
profession—today! 


qtACHeERs 
ov* 4%, 


% ot 
® warion'’s 8™ 


NAME OF SPONSOR 


Educators wishing to bring the book- 
let to the attention of business firms in 
their community can secure copies for 
this purpose by writing to the U. S. 
Office of Education or The Advertising 
Council, 11 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Mats of any of 
the ads may be obtained for use by 
firms, without charge from the Adver- 
tising Council. 
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Annual Meeting 


THE ASSOCIATION for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, held its third annual independ- 
ent meeting in Cincinnati, Olio, Feb- 
ruary 15-18, 1948. Approximately 
1,100 educators and laymen were in 
attendance. 

A full account of the proceedings of 
the conference will be available from 
the Association offices, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
for the year 1948-49 are: 


President : WALTER A. ANDERSON, Chairman of 
the Department of Administration and 
Supervision, School of Education, New York 
University 

First Vice President: BrEss GooDYKooNnT~z, 
Director, Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education 

Second Vice President: RutrH CUNNINGHAM, 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

Field Secretary: JENNIE WAQLERT, Principal, 
Jackson School, St. Louis, Mo, 

PRUDENCE 
Colo. 


Mary Happow, Director of Elementary Cur- 
riculum, Youngstown, Ohio 


Bostwick, Supervisor, Denver, 


GLADYS PoTTEeR, Deputy Superintendent, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


College Librarians Listed 


The 1947-48 issue of [Tigher Educa- 
tion, part 3 of the Edueational Direc- 
tory of the U. S. Office of Education, 
includes the names of college or uni- 
versity librarians among other data on 
administrative officers of the institu- 
tions listed. This publication is cor- 
rected to October 21, 1947, and may 
be purchased from Superintendent of 
Docwnents, U.S. Government Printing 
Oflice, Washington 25, D. C., for 30 
cents, 


Adult Education Bibliography 


THE RESEARCH Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association has issued 
a 14-page mimeographed bibhography 
on adult edueation, which lists 36 na- 
tional organizations in the field in addi- 
tion to 150 recent books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles. Emphasis is pri- 
marily on adult education as a public 
school activity. Pamphlet is free. 
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NSGC Citizenship Materials 


The publications of the National Self 
Government Committee, formerly of SO 
Broadway, New York City, are now 
available from the Secondary Education 
Division of the U.S. Office of Education, 
aecordmg to Galen Jones, Director 


of the Division. The lst of published 
materials includes such well-known 
pamphlets as Your School and Its Gov- 
ernment, Civics as it Should be Taught, 
Student Cooperation, Student Govern- 
ment Through Responsibility, and re- 
prints of magazine articles which have 
attracted wide attention, such as (ti/iz- 
ing Student Power, Preparation for 
Student Government Leadership, and 
These Schools Teach Practical Politics, 
with Edgar G. Johnston, Earl C, Kelley. 
Roland C. Faunce, Robert Littell, and 
Julius Yourman, among the list of im- 
portant authors. 

For over 40 years the activities of the 
National Self Government Committee 
were directed by Richard Welling. 
whose death occurred in 1947, after a 
lifetime devoted to improving student 
participation in school government. 

It was announced by Dr. Jones that 
the Secondary Education Division in 
giving a temporary home to these pub- 
lications was doing so as a public service, 
inasmuch as the Board of Directors of 
the National Self Government Com- 
mittee could not continue publication 
activities after February 1948, due to 
the closing of the New York offices. By 
continuing their other services, however, 
the Committee will endeavor to carry 
on the traditions which Richard Well- 
ing established and developed. 


Expands Education Program 


by Homer Kempfer, Specialist for 
General Adult and Post- High 
School Education. 


ADULT EDUCATION activities at 
Niagara Falls, New York, have in- 
creased fourfold in 2 years. In the fall 
of 1945 the public school administrative 
staff was reorganized and a new posi- 
tion, director of adult education, cre- 
ated. “The new direetor assumed lis 


duties in December with the assignment 
of expanding educational services to the 
adult community. 

What were the factors indicated in 
this expansion ? 

1, Reasonably liberal State reim- 
bursement for approved adult education 
activities. 

2. Asuperintendent and board of edu- 
cation willmg to spend a reasonable 
amount of money prior to receiving the 
reimbursement. 

3. A director who worked closely with 
New York State Education Department 
officials in expanding the program. 

4. An interested advisory committee 
of laymen who assisted materially with 
planning and development. 

The director, Weldon R. Oliver, ex- 
panded the traditional offerings during 
the remainder of the school year. Late 
in the spring the board of education in 
conjunction with Superintendent Wil- 
liam J. Small and Director Oliver se- 
lected a dozen men and women to act as 
an advisory committee. Care was exer- 
cised in selecting leaders who were rep- 
resentative of but did not represent 
ethnic, economic, vocational, and inter- 
est groups of the city. On the advisory 
committee were members active in the 
Council of Mothers’ Clubs, the P. T. A., 
American Legion, Polish and Italian 
groups. Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Merchants’ Association, Publie Library, 
Council of Soeial Agencies, heavy in- 
dustry, homemaking, Negro social work, 
and organized labor. 

The advisory committee began meet- 
ing monthly with State Education De- 
partment represeutatives and other con- 
sultants who gave an orientation into 
general and speeific possibilities in the 
ficld. The advisory committee members 
took considerable ini(iative and early 
adopted the practice of setting up sub- 
committees of other interested lay peo- 
ple together with a few of their own 
number to make more intensive studies 
of special fields. 

A subcommittee on family fe and 
parent education surveyed the needs and 
existing educational facilities in the 
community and recommended a_pro- 
gram to begin with the services of one 
full-time specialist in parent education. 


After a part-time program for a few 
months, one person is now occupied full 
time, and there is an enrollment of 600. 

A. public affairs’ committee held two 
or three meetings with representatives 
of the major organizations in the com- 
munity interested in discussion of civie 
affairs. Out of these discussions came: 

1. A lecture-forum of 825 attend- 
ance—not enormous for a city of 90,000 
but a good start. 

2. A Sunday afternoon home-town 
Civie Radio Forum with panels dealing 
with a series of local, regional, and State 
problems. A local adaptation of the 
Hooper radio surveys used the coinci- 
dental method and showed an estimated 
listening audience rauging from 4,000 to 
6,000. 

3. A leadership training program for 
39 discussion leaders from clubs and 
other organizations. Leaders are ex- 
pected to return to their groups better 
equipped to lead democratic discussion 
in eivie affairs and other fields. An- 
other sunilar training course has been 
scheduled. If sufficient competent per- 
sonuel can be added, a consultation serv- 
ice to program chairmen will, be inaug- 
urated, 

A few Board of Edueation members 
were induced to visit the adult educa- 
tion activities at the Buffalo Museum of 
Science. Asa result of the enthusiasm 
engendered, $8,000 was spent for equip- 
ment and remodeling an elementary 
school building into an Adult Craft and 
Hobby Center. About 250 enrolled in 
the fall of 1946; in the spring over 500 
taxed the facilities in morning, after- 
noon, and evening classes. In addition, 
a stamp club, photographie society, and 
other established hobby clubs meet at 
the Center and utilize its equipment. 

A comuittee, representing the City 
and State Health Departments, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Owners’ Associ- 
ation, the Bartenders’ and Waiters’ 
Union, and the adult education depart- 
ment, has developed a short course in 
food sanitation and public health under 
school auspices. A cycle of 4 weekly 
sessions using demonstrations, motion 
pictures, recordings, and other new tools 
includes bacteriology, personal hygiene, 
rodent and pest control, food preserva- 
tion, dishwashing and kitchen cleanli- 
ness, care of equipment, and related 
topics. The course has been repeated 3 
times in 3 months and is planned even- 
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tually to reach all of the 1,500 in food- 
handling trades in the city and their 
replacements. The course ends with a 
test and awards a badge and certificate 
which is given official recognition by the 
City Council and Health Department. 

A program to educate the public 
about pohomyelitis currently is bemg 
planned in conjunction with a group of 
physicians and the Health Department. 

All new imniugrants are visited per- 
sonally within a month after settling 
in the community by a representative of 
the adult department to enlist thei in- 
terest in preparing for citizenship, im- 
proving their English if necessary, or 
joining any of the other adult activities 
in the city. Opportunities for social 
service are spotted at the same time and 
proper referral made. During the 
height of the overseas bride influx, spe- 
cial educational tours were arranged to 
show them the city, its governmental 
operations, industrial plants, and other 
points of interest. 

Two Great Book Discussion Groups 
are going and leaders are in training for 
additional groups. 

These activities are in addition to an 
expanded list of regular evening classes 


held in four major school centers and 
a number of scattered classes. Activi- 
ties can be held in any location open to 
the public. Usual centers are at the 
International Justitute, social settle- 
ments, industrial establishments, and 
the Y. W. C. A. One competent and 
popular leader under school auspices 
gives his own version of Dale Carnegie’s 
course whenever and wherever a group 
can most conveniently meet. A normal 
list of education-for-recreation activi- 
ties such as contract bridge, physical 
education, badminton, music apprecia- 
tion, and men’s chorus is included with 
the more academic offerings. 

A vocational education department 
with its adult offerings operates under 
a separate director. Apprentice train- 
ing and other vocational activities are 
tailor-made to suit the needs of the com- 
munity. 

Both the advisory committee and the 
Board of Education realize that only a 
start has been made. One out of twelve 
adults is not a high percentage, but it 
is several tines higher than the typical 
adult program serves. Adult educa- 
tion at Niagara Falls is not near its sat- 
uration point but it is on its way. 


A Future for Aviation Education 


by Willis C. Brown, Assistant Specialist for Aviation 


ROGRESS IN commercial and tech- 

nical aviation continues, according 
to statistics for 1947 recently pub- 
lished by Air Transport Association of 
America.’ This statement should bring 
home to us as American citizens two 
things: First, as a nation we need to con- 
tinue to hold our position in technical 
aviation developments; and, second, we 
need to understand natioually the impli- 
‘ations that are foreshadowed interna- 
tionally by aviation progress. These 
thoughts hold much coucern for school 
people. 


Smaller World Because of Aviation 

Looking back over the progress of 
science and its effect on us industrially 
and socially, we have no trouble in see- 
ing that our ways of life are affected. 
The airplane is in the case at hand. 


1 Review of 1947, Air Transport Association of 
America, 1107 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington 6, 
DG: 


Many people have failed to understand 
its social significance and the need 
which exists for curriculum changes to 
reduce the lag between the advance of 
science and social acceptance of its 1m- 
plications. The following charts show 
some of the facts bearing on the situ- 
ation. For instance, consider a few 
comparisons of estimated tunes of travel 
by ship and rail in 1903 with airplane 
travel in 1948: 


1903 4 1948 3 
Trip origin and destination Hours Hours 
New York City to London_-__---_-_~_ 132 11% 
New York City to Moscow _.2- = ==] 180 15% 
San Francisco to Tokyo___--__----_ 204 161% 


1 Comparison of estimated times of travel, point 
to point, i. e., usual route distances divided by best 
speed for 1903 and 1948. 


The mercator illustration shows our 
world as we thought of it in 1903 with 
normal ship routes in broken lines. 
Today’s great circle airplane routes, 
more correctly read from an azimuthal 
equidistant map, are shown here in 
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World air speed records 


1903 


1909 


Curtiss- 47 m.p.h. 


established by the United States 


1922 SAD 


Mitchel!- 222 m p.h. 


1923 
Willrams — 266 m.p.h. 


1947 
Major Cari- 650 mph 


(o) 100 200 


solid lines, and indicate how today’s 
speeds have effectively brought cities 
proportionally nearer our shores. 

Lest it be thought that aviation has 
now attained the ultimate, consider re- 
cent increases 1n the world speed records. 
With the U.S. Army Air Force break- 
ing into the sonic speed range, it is now 
possible to conceive of incredible air 
speeds in the future (as though 650 
niles an hour were not incredible right 
now). 


Progress in Air Commerce 


There are many new developments 
such as “all weather flying.” Ground 
Controlled Approach (GCA). other 
‘radar-aided landings. and the pressur- 
ized cabins of high altitude passenger 
planes which enable air lines to travel 
more safely, more smoothly, and at still 
higher speed than is possible at lower 
altitudes. Notice also that 19472 saw 
domestic air freight increase 111.5 per- 
cent, while international air freight and 
express flown by United States opera- 
tors increased 126.9 percent. Doinestic 
revenue passenger miles rose 5.6 percent 
while internationally the gain was 71.8 
percent. Domestic air mail dropped 0.6 
percent while international air mail in- 
creased 95.9 percent. Although 1947 
has been a difficult year financially for 
air lines, they enter 1948 with better 
equipment, which provides a basis for 
predicting more successful operation 
during 1948. 

In view of these and other changes, 
we indeed have new neighbors today. 
Transportation by air may seem to have 
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made the world smaller, but actually it 
has increased the ready accessibility of 
places we cau go and thereby has 
widened our vistas. Certainly we are 
forced to admit that aviation has 
greater significance to us than merely 
as a means of transportation. 


Development of Aviation Education 

Since 1927, or possibly earlier, some 
schools have been aware of the need for 
the appropriate inclusion of aviation in 
education. In some schools this took 
the form of trips to the local airport; m 
others, ways were found to enrich exist- 
ing curricula with fresh examples drawn 
from the aviation industry. About this 
time aviation clubs and model airplane 
clubs had a phenomenal development. 
These chibs utihzed the existing scien- 
tific interest that most young people 
have concerning aviation. It gave op- 
portunity for them to continue learning 
and to develop skills which would be 
useful to those wishing to enter the 
aviation industry. 

Unfortunately, very little vocational 
training was offered until about 1932. 
and then it was largely aireraft and 
engme mechanic training. Aviation 
classes, some with flying laboratory 
demonstration, were developed early in 
the war period. Preflight Aeronautics 
for Secondary Schools was the reeom- 
mendatiou of a committee representing 
the United States Army Air Forces. 
Naval Aviation, Office of Education, 
and Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Courses as outlined in general by this 
committee were adopted by many secon- 


a Courtesy of the 
Nationol Aeronautic Association 
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dary schools because of the recommen- 
dation by the military that the aim of 
such courses should be specifically to 
meet the need. Un- 
doubtedly, aviation education was ad- 
ranced by this war emphasis, but 
aviation for education 
thereby diverted toward a pattern which 
was not so well suited to the needs and 
interests of all youth. 


immediate war 


general was 


Aviation in the Secondary 
School Program 

We go into 1948 with a knowledge 
that many school administrators and 
teachers are now aware that aviation 
has imperative and challenging impli- 
eations for revision of school curricula. 
Perhaps the best indication of this 
awareness is the report of the Office of 
Aviation Training of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration which that in 
1947 there were 73 summer air age in- 


states 


stitutes and workshops offered in 38 
States attended by 12428 teachers in 
comparison with the 1946 figures of 26 
workshops in 11 States attended by 
3,156 teachers. 

Some wartime secondary school “pre- 
flight aeronautics” courses, because of 
their pre-induction nature, were dis- 
continued when the war ended. Yet, 
there has been a widened recognition of 
the contribution of aviation to educa- 
tion. There substantial 
growth of aviation education courses in 
some States during the past few years. 


lias been a 


Secondary schools are now recogniz- 
ing the value of aviation in several as- 
pects of the curriculum. In the field of 
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The airplane has brought*other countries nearer our shores 
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vocational training, secondary school 
courses have carried over from wartime 
experiences those parts which have im- 
portance to peacetime education. For 
instance, there has been an increase in 
the number of public vocational schools 
qualified and certified by Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to grant aircraft 
and engime mechanic licenses. Other 
vocational courses in aircraft welding, 
aircraft instruments, sheet metal, hy- 
draulies, etc., have been imstituted in 
certain localities. 

In the secondary school social studies 
group aviation is now given considera- 
tion in such courses as geography, his- 
tory, and community studies. Such 
courses will be immeasurably enriched 
when teachers of the social studies ac- 
quire the necessary aviation information 
and skills. Science courses should con- 
tain illustrations from aviation, radio, 
etc., in their regular instruction. 

Distinct aeronautics courses have been 
adopted by some large cities, and avia- 
tion clubs and model aviation clubs are 
recelving renewed attention and sup- 
port. Universities are attempting to 
meet demands for new courses in com- 
mercial air transportation as well as for 
aeronautical engineering. 

Actually, today’s problems are con- 
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cerned with salvaging any lessons we 
learned during the war and so adapting 
the curricula of our schools as to meet 
the needs of life for today and the 
future. 


What Kind of Aviation Education? 


Speaking only of secondary educa- 
tion, what practical steps can be taken 
to reflect in significant manner avia- 
tion’s implications and progress in our 
present school program ¢ 

First, we realize that pupil interest in 
aviation already exists. We should 
recognize the fact sympathetically by 
encouraging aviation and model air- 
plane clubs. Their objectives are to ac- 
quire reliable aviation information and 
to develop skills and understandings by 
building and test flying model planes. 
Many leading aircraft designers and 
industrial leaders started their careers 
in this way, and they testify to the 
worthiness of these activities. 

Second, we can encourage teachers to 
enroll in aviation education summer 
workshops or other activities for acquir- 
ing reliable aviation knowledge to in- 
corporate in their social studies, science, 
or other class work. These workshops 
should assist teachers to obtain correct 
information and viewpoints about avia- 
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tion to be worked up into teaching out- 
lines. (See page 15 for list of re- 
sources. ) 

Third, we can examine our regular 
curricula in the social studies, sciences, 
English, and like subjects, and incorpo- 
rate appropriate aviation materials. 
‘This will help vitalize and motivate 
many lessons and will also provide in- 
formation helpful to the student. There 
is aviation material which can be used 
in sections of English and geography, 
as well as in other subjects of the secon- 
dary school. In times of crisis our na- 
tional survival may well depend in large 
measure on our understanding of air 
problems, and also on how effective we 
can be in utilizing it as a builder of inter- 
national good will. At home, local air- 
port rights and civil air laws are devel- 
oping before our very eyes. Some teach- 
ers will incorporate aviation motives 
into art and music, and all can find much 
to stimulate thinking relating to civic 
matters and problems of democracy. 
These problems are important to all 
of us. 

Fourth, a science course based on the 
science of aviation is needed in many of 
our larger high schools. This course 
might be offered for credit as an elective 
in the twelfth year but should not re- 
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place pliysics as a requirement for col- 
lege preparatory students. The course 
might. be supplemented by about 4 ours 
of dual demonstration flying. Such 
courses could be one of several elective 
science courses offered for general stu- 
dents not headed for college. 

An alternative would be to offer 
science courses stressing the applications 
of physics and chemistry to such practi- 
eal pursuits as aviation, radio, photog- 
raphy, plastics, ete. Schools would thus 
benefit by one of the most valuable les- 
sons that education has taken from 
recent military instructional practices: 
the idea of making the instruction 
realistic. In the science field we have 
much to gain from such uses of new 
aviation material and other similar real 
situations for our demonstrations and 
illustrations in general science, physics, 
chemistry, and biology. 

Fifth, if such separate science courses 
are not feasible, then care may be taken 
to modernize existing course outlines 
in the science field. Physics, general 
science, chemistry, biology, and mathe- 
matics might then include much avia- 
tion material as applications of that 
science subject or as examples and illus- 
trations to be interspersed at appropri- 
ate points in order to bring the impact 
of aviation to bear on the problems 
associated with the course. 

Sixth, industrial arts aviation courses 


are of positive value. Industrial arts 
aviation courses are designed to teach 
fundamentals and to develop basic 
skills often on an exploratory basis. It 
is expected that, as fast as qualified in- 
structors are available, courses may be 
developed that sample basic aeronauti- 
cal experiences through model aircraft 
construction. Glider construction and 
flying, as well as demonstration private 
plane flying, are appropriate in some 
locations where local conditions and 
finances are favorable to such activities. 
A great deal of value is to be obtained by 
participating in a flight program. 
Some schools have made available veri- 
table flying classrooms as the basis of 
iearning about aviation and its effect on 
our lives. 

Elementary school teachers are eager 
for appropriate aviation materials to 
use in developing work in practically all 
elementary school subjects. 

There is so much in aviation material 
that is useful to elementary teachers in 
developing core programs that it is not 
uncommon to find excellent programs 
built around the “airport” where the 
children build up the hangars, runways, 
floodlights, control tower, and model 
planes. 
which are developed word lists for spell- 
ing, subject material for English com- 
position, problems for arithmetic, etc. 

Aside from the core type program 


This acts as a core around 


The airplane has reduced the size 
of our country as far as distances are concerned 
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The airplane has reduced our 
size in this proportion as far 
as distances are concerned 


many elementary school teachers prefer 
to work in aviation material for illus- 
trative and motivating purposes as 
separate units or as an integral part of 
existing units in English, geography, 
and other social studies as well as in 
arithmetic and science subjects. 

The complexion of aviation education 
must of necessity reflect local condi- 
tions, but one cannot ignore the rising 
importance of aviation to the Nation 
and, consequently, to schools. Tt will be 
unusual soon to find a school that does 
not meet a minimum of the above sug- 
gested ways of incorporating aviation 
education into school curriculum. Tt is 
suggested that a minimum, applicable 
to all secondary schools, might be: 


a. An aWareness on the part of the adminis- 
tration of secondary schools of the need for 
modernizing curricula to include 
aviation materials, 

b. The maintenance of one or more extra- 
curricular aviation or model aireraft clubs. 

ce. The integration of aviation materials in 
appropriate places in the social studies and 
science courses. 


school 


d. The utilization of the abundant resources 
for aviation education which are now avail- 
able from book companies, Gevernment de- 
partments, air lines, and agencies connected 
With the aviation industry. 


Suggested Resources 


Most book publishers will furnish a 
listing of their books on aviation. 
Some books and sources of materials are 
suggested in the following: 


Aviation Education and the Civil Acronautics 
Administration. U.S. Department of Com- 
merece, Washington 25, D. C. 

Aviation Education Source Book. Uastings 
House Publishers, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

Catalog of U.S. Government Fiitms for Schools 
and Industry. U. 8S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Suggested Periodicais—Aviation. U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

Air Age Edueation Research (catalog of ma- 
terials), SO East 42d Street, New York 17, 
INGE ie 

Air World Edueation Services (packet for so- 
cial studies groups), 100 West 11th Street, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Pan American World Airways (list of ma- 
terials for schools), 135 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Trans World Airlines (list of materials), 101 
West 11th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

United Airlines, School and College Service 
(catalog of materials), 23> Kast Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

Other airlines and aireraft manufacturers 
lave some materials for school use. 
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Education of Exceptional Children 


Trend Throughout the Nation 
EDUCATION FOR exceptional chil- 


dren has grown rapidly in recent years. 
In the words of a recent Texas publica- 
tion, “Special education, wearing over- 
alls and aprons, has been officially ad- 
mitted to the education family fe = 
special education joins the family circle 
with due modesty, proud of its working 
status and grateful for its formal adop- 
tion.” 

There is much evidence to substantiate 
this trend throughout the Nation. 
Tangible evidence of the rapid growth 
of special education may be seen in the 
increase in: (1) The number of State 
directors and supervisors; (2) legisla- 
tion for exceptional children; (38) 
teacher education facilities; (4) special 
conferences; (5) studies on the educa- 
tion of exceptional children; (6) new 
organizations: (7) other projects. 


Special Education Staffs 
in State Departments 


The States have moved ahead rapidly 
in making provisions for leadership in 
this area. In January 1948, 32 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
each reported at least one person carry- 
ing some responsibility for the educa- 
tion of exceptional children. This 
means that the number has more than 
doubled since 19:40, when only 16 States 
had special personnel in this area. 
Even these figures do not tell the full 
Many of the States which had 
relatively small staffs in 1940 have now 
expanded their divisions. Wisconsin, 
for example, employs a director, 10 su- 
pervisors and consultants; Ohio has a 
director and 9 supervisors, 7 of whom 
are on a full-time basis; California re- 
ports 5 specialists; and the State depart- 
ment of public instruction im Illinois, 
where expansion in special education 
has been very rapid since 1941, now 
inaintains a director of exceptional 
children, 3 assistant directors, and 2 
staff psychologists. 


story. 
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Legislation for Exceptional Children 


Another evidence of the acceptance 
and stabilization of edueation of excep- 
tional children is seen in legislation. In 
recent years a great many new laws have 
been passed by States which insure bet- 
ter and more extensive provisions for 
these children. In order to get a com- 
prehensive understanding of the trends 
in present day enactments for the pliysi- 
cally and inentally exceptional and for 
the socially and emotionally disturbed 
child, a study on Legislation for the 
Education of Exceptional Children has 
been undertaken by the State directors 
and supervisors of special education in 
cooperation with the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. It is planned that the results 
of this study will be published. 


Teacher Education 


The provision for education of teach- 
ers for exceptional children is increas- 
ing. For example, San Francisco State 
College has been officially designated to 
carry on a program for the training of 
teachers of exceptional children. The 
summer offerings for 1948 will include 
the area of the physically handicapped, 
the mentally retarded, the visually 
handicapped, the hard of hearing. and 
speech defectives. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, which has given courses in special 
education for years, will have, along 
with its theoretical courses, demonstra- 
tion classes for mentally retarded chil- 
dren and for those with low vision. 
Florida is expanding facilities for spe- 
cial teacher education and will have of- 
ferings in four colleges during the sum- 
mer of 19-48. Further development of 
teacher education will continue in many 
other States which have previously 
conducted college courses and work- 
shops on exceptional children. 


Special Conferences 


The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis in conjunction with the 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators held a conference on Educa- 
tion of Hospitalized Children late in 
February. Those attending represented 
30 States and included many _ profes- 
sional leaders, such as physicians, edu- 
cators, physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, and social workers. All were 
concerned with improving the educa- 
tion of children in hospitals and with 
the finding and using of existing re- 
sources in order to accomplish this task, 

Before the war the International So- 
ciety for the Welfare of Cripples spon- 
sored conventions which brought  to- 
gether leaders from American and Eu- 
ropean countries. The Society will 
sponsor the first inter-American confer- 
ence on Rehabilitation of the Crippled 
and Disabled. This will be held in 
Mexico City, July 18-24. According to 
the preliminary program, attention will 
be given to medical problems, to educa- 
tion, to vocational placement and em- 
ployment, and reports will come from 
each of the nations represented in the 
conference. 

An international conference on men- 
tal hygiene will meet in London in Au- 
gust 1948, and will consider such topics 
as Child Guidance, Child Development, 
aud Psychiatrie Care of Children. 

The convention of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children will 
be held in Des Moines from October 
95-28. The program will include meet- 
ings devoted to broad topics, such as 
Present-Day Status and Problems, 
Teacher Education for Exceptional 
Children, and many other specialized 
topics sttitable for section meetings. 


Studies on Education of 
Exceptional Children 


A number of significant studies are 
now under way. The National Society 
for the Study of Education is preparing 
a yearbook for 1950 on the Education of 
Exceptional Children. The chairman, 
Dr. Samuel A. Kirk, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, and a num- 
ber of specialists are working on ma- 
terials for this. 

A much needed study now in progress 
is the one on Opportunities for the Prep- 
aration of Teachers for Exceptional 
Children. This has been jointly under- 
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taken by the National Society for Crip- 
pled Childven and the U. S. Office of 
Education, with the cooperation of se- 
lected colleges and universities in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

Typical of the very specialized studies 
now under way is one conducted by Ohio 
State University on School Exclusion. 
Reports of children excluded from 
school were examined to try to find out 
(1) why the children had been excluded 
and (2) whether or not special provi- 
sions could be made for their continu- 
ance in a suitable school. 

Many specialized publications are 
now coming from the State departments 
of education. Typical of these is New 
Jersey’s bulletin, “The Classroom 
Teacher Can Help the Handicapped 
Child.” 


New Organizations 


The first meeting of the newly formed 
voluntary society, officially known as the 
American Association for Gifted Chil- 
dren, was held in New York City late 
in 1947. Now that details of organiza- 
tion have been arranged. the members 
are turning attention to the needs of 
children gifted by high intelligence and 
unusual talent. 

A new and unique organization known 
as Supervisors of Special Education and 
Heads of Teacher Training Depart- 
ments met in Syracuse last October. At 
this meeting committees were formed to 
conduct special studies on: Teacher 
preparation and recruitment ; curricular 
adjustinents for the handicapped ; meet- 
ing needs of exceptional children in 
rural areas; problems of psychological 
and educational diagnosis of exceptional 
children; coordination of special educa- 
tion, guidance, and rehabilitation pro- 
grams; and relationship of educational 
program in residential schools to public 
schools. 


Other Projects 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee of which 
Dr. Charles C. Wilson, professor of 
education and public health, Yale Uni- 
versity, is chairman, to revise the 
pamphlet “The Physically Below Par 
Child.” The revised pamphlet. to be 
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published by the National Tuberculosis 
Association, will be entitled “Children 
with Special Health Problems.” 

Another significant project which is 
under way is the preparation of ma- 
terials on the education of children in 
hospitals. The Office of Education is 
cooperating. 


First Annual Meeting 


The National Association of State 
Directors of Elementary Education held 
its annual meeting in Cincinnati, Feb- 
ruary 18 to 20, and changed its name to 
National Council of State Consultants 
in Elementary Education. This new 
hame expresses the membership’s con- 
ception of relationship to schools and 
school people as they work in their in- 
dividual States. 

One day was devoted to business and 
conference Reports of six 
working committees which have been 
developed over a period of 2 years, were 
given with special emphasis on newer 
techniques in reporting. New problems, 
concerned with various aspects of evalu- 
ation in relation to school programs and 
with the total area of child study, were 
introduced for discussion. Kodachrome 
slides were shown of children of migrant 
workers in New Jersey, engaged in the 
summer educational program developed 
cooperatively by the State departments 
of education, labor, and health im that 
State. 

At a dinner meeting Charles P. Taft 
gave a challenging talk on the responsi- 
bility of the school in educating pupils 
to meet changes as they come about 
in modern societv—whether they are 
changes in methods of work, in food 
habits, in treatment of disease, or other 
types of change that affect daily living. 

The second day of the sessions was 
devoted to visits, made possible by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati school staff, to 
two Cincinnati schools which work on 
a community-centered basis and to the 
Riverview Neighbors where 
seventh- and eighth-grade children had 
planned the noon meal for the group 
within a given budget, had set the 
tables and decorated them, purchased 
the food, prepared it, and served it. 

As a summary of the visiting exper- 
ence, State consultants, Cincinnati 


sessions. 


House. 


1 See ScHooL LiFe, May 1947 issue, for list. 


school supervisors, administrators, 
principals, and teachers participated in 
a supervision clinic where significant 
situations in the school day were singled 
out for comment and evaluation. 

New officers of the Council for 1947— 
48 are Anne Hoppock, New Jersey, 
president; Mrs. Verna Walters, Ohio, 
vice president; and Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, U. S. Office of Education, secre- 
tary-treasurer. These, together with 
Jennie Campbell, past president, Utah, 
constitute the executive committee of 
the organization. 


Educational Meetings 


American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, May 10-12, Des Moimes, Towa. 
Director Morse A. Carrwricut, 525 
West One Hundred and Twentieth 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. 

American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency, May 18-22. Boston, Mass. Sec- 
retaryeern 2... Dayton, AI. Doelans- 
field Depot, Conn. 

-lLimerican Council on Education, May 
7-8, Chicago, Ill. President, George F. 
Zook, T44 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

American Hearing Society, May 19- 
93, Pittsburgh, Pa. Executive vice 
president, Harry P. Warnam. 1537 
Thirty-fifth Street NW., Washington 7, 
Doc. 

American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, 
May 6-8, Washington, D.C. Secretary, 
D. Artucr Bricker, 216 East Ninth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

American Nurses Association, May 
d1—June +4, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, 
Euna Best, 1790 Broadway, New York 
IDNs 

ilmerican Student Health c\ssocia- 
tion, May 7-8, Detroit, Michigan. See- 
retary. GroreE TT’. Buypenpureit, M. D., 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Association of Business Officers in 
Schools for Negroes, May 9-11, Florida 
A. and M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Secretary, L. H. Fosrer. Jr.. Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, May 23-26. Cleveland. Ohio. 
Director, Rurm A. Borromriy. 600 South 
Michigan Avenue. Chicago, IH. 


- Approaches to Teaching 
Elementary Science 


_ by Paul E. Blackwood, Assistant Specialist for Elementary Science 


HE BULGING hornet’s nest was al- 
| eee as big as Donald’s head. He 
handed it eagerly to Miss Swift who 
lifted it up for the other second graders 
to see. 

“Are there hornets in it?” came from 
a chorus of voices. 

“Not now,” Donald assured them. 

“Studying this nest will make an in- 
teresting science lesson,” Miss Swift 
said. 

“But today we were going to have 
some experiments about water,” Jane 
said. 

“You mean for our erosion study,” 
corrected Jim. 

“Well, maybe we can work it all in 
today and tomorrow,” Miss Swift sug- 
gested. 

“Why don't we ask the third grade to 
come in and see our hornet’s nest ?” Billy 
asked. 

“Or take it to their room,” someone 
else added. 

Two delegates were sent with their 
invitation to the third-grade room. 

“Oh, I’m very sorry,” said Miss Avery, 
“but in science we are now studying 
rocks.” 

The 2 delegates left the room and 30 
crestfallen third graders who didn’t 
want to study just rocks. 

This school scene illustrates some dif- 


ferent possible approaches to the selec- | 


tion of science experiences. Sometimes 
teachers are not really aware of the par- 
ticular basis on which science content 
has been selected. Since the way con- 
tent is selected has a great deal to do 
with the method employed in teaching 
science, it is mmportaut that teachers rec- 
ognize some of the more common ap- 
proaches.t An unsatisfactory basis for 
selecting content will not readily lead 
into what is commonly considered to be 
a good method of teaching elementary 

1A series of articles dealing more fully with 
methods, objectives, and activities in elementary 
science may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. It is entitled Hlementary Science 


Serics, U. S. Office of Education ScHOOL LirEe Re- 
print, by Glenn O, Blough. Price 10 cents. 
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science—namely, using the problem- 
solving method. Any approach which 
involves the scientific method in selec- 
tion of content leads more readily into 
a good science-teaching procedure. If 
a teacher recognizes various common ap- 
proaches, she is in a position to choose 
one most appropriate to the purposes 
of seience instruction. 

In elementary science, where so much 
of the value lies in the method of work- 
ing, it seems particularly necessary to 
select content in a way which permits 
the scientific method—the method of 
problem solving—to function. 

The following examples will identify 
and characterize some of the approaches 
to the selection of elementary science 
content. 


‘Subject Matter’ or ‘‘Classified 
Knowledge” 


“We should have a little chemistry 
and a little physics in our science this 
year.” The teacher who approaches her 
plauning with such a statement is prob- 
ably thinking in terms of the traditional 
subject-matter approach. A science 
course outline including such topics as 
“seology,” “chemistry,” and “physics” 
leads typically into a subject-matter ap- 
proach. Likewise outlines based on top- 
ics such as “flowers,” “trees,” “animals,” 
and “machines” may indicate a subject- 
matter approach, though these latter 
topics are more apt to be handled in a 
creative way by teachers than are the 
former kind of topics. The subject-mat- 
ter approach to selection of content is 
all too common in schools where elemen- 
tary science is taught. It leads too easily 
into a kind of memorizing of content 
whether or not it ts related to any ques- 
tions or problems of the children. 


“Opportunistic” or “‘Incidental”’ 
Selection 


A fourth-grade class decided one day 
to reserve more time than usual for read- 
ing and research related to their unit 
of study—‘Understanding our State.” 
The children had just begun to work 


when Nancy—a little late that morn- 
ing—came hurrying into the room, 
somewhat breathless, but nevertheless 
proudly exhibiting a live turtle which 
she had captured on the way to school. 
Twenty-five fourth graders, and the 
teacher, abandoned their planned sched- 
ule to see the turtle. The turtle needed 
to be properly housed and fed, and in a 
few minutes some group planning was 
under way to provide these needs. Con- 
siderable discussion and reading about 
the habits and needs of turtles, together 
with a general study of reptiles, were 
undertaken in connection with this in- 
cident. Activities which enabled the 
children to learn more about reptiles 
took considerable time for a day or two. 
Then the group again directed its at- 
tention to the study of the unit topic. 
The teacher of this class was opportun- 
istic In using an unexpected incident 
to help the children learn more about 
their world. Sometimes a special inter- 
est of a child in the class becomes the 
basis for study by a group. Such in- 
terests of children as raising tropical 
fish, taking pictures, running toy steam 
engines, or raising rabbits may with 
some teacher encouragement develop 
into class interests. 

Study growing out of such ‘“‘inei- 
dental” situations or interests may bring 
about real and important learnings in 
science. A skillful teacher will use the 
incidents to extend and enlarge on ideas 
previously encountered by the group. 
She will use them to illuminate further 
generalizations which she has begun to 
develop with the group by helping them 
see the relatedness of the incident to 
previous experiences. Moreover, she 
may use incidents to set the stage for 
future experiences which she wishes to 
provide for the children. 

However, a satisfactory science pro- 
gram will not develop if it is based only 
on “incidental” science experiences. At 
least the chance is small that the mere 
addition of science incidents throughout 
the year would produce a sequence of 
learnings which would be as meaning- 
ful as a planned science program would 
produce. Even so, to the extent that 
planning is done by teachers and chil- 
dren to study a question raised by an 
incident, this approach may be prefer- 
able to uncritical acceptance of the “sub- 
ject matter” approach. 
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Studying Areas of the Environment 


A group of fifth graders were ob- 
served one morning actively exploring 
the soil in the grove of trees near their 
school. They were looking for humus 
and evidence of soil formation. This 
study, as it turned out, was just one of 
many activities they had planned in 
their study of “The Earth’s Surface.” 
An inquiry into their plans revealed 
that they were basing the major part 
of their science on a study of areas of 
the environment. ‘The program was 
based on the concept that science must 


more moisture than cold air. This ap- 
proach has the distinct advantage of 
permitting comprehensive planning and 
selection of the areas of the environment 
to be emphasized throughout the year or 
over a period of years. Since so many 
of the questions of children do concern 
their environment, this approach tends 
to result in selection of content of in- 
terest to children. 


Important Generalizations 

Miss Oakes, the enthusiastic teacher 
of a third grade, was overheard in a hall- 
way conversation (the kind all teachers 


These fourth grade children are getting first-hand experience with simple but real electric currents. 


help children correctly interpret their 
environment so, for purpose of siudy, 
the physical environment had been di- 
vided into several parts—“The Sky,” 
“The Atmosphere,” “The Earth’s Sur- 
face,” and “Inside the Earth.” 

The preceding year, when they were 
fourth graders, the group had studied 
“The Atmosphere” and “The Sky.” 
Through a study of areas of the en- 
vironment the children, with conscious 
teacher direction, were developing an 
understanding of important ideas (gen- 
eralizations) about the total enyiron- 
ment. For example, they learned such 
things as: Plants and animals are inter- 
dependent; the universe is very large; 
plants and animals adapted to an en- 
vironment succeed best in that environ- 
ment; living things vary; hot air holds 
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know so well!) saying to Miss Dunn, 
“It seems to me that every child ought 
to know that the earth is very old and 
that the surface of the earth is con- 
stantly changing. Every child also 
ought to know that plants and animals 
depend upon each other.” 

“And that different weather is caused 
by changes in the physical environ- 
ment,” chimed in Miss Dunn who, hav- 
ing caught the spirit of the discussion, 
added a generalization which she 
thought important. 

Miss Oakes and Miss Dunn believed 
that children ought to develop an un- 
derstanding of certain big ideas about 
their world. And that content should 
be selected in order to establish an un- 
derstanding of these ideas. ‘There are 
many educators who agree with them. 


It is true that different people select dif- 
ferent concepts as being important for 
children to understand. However, 
after ascertaining what these concepts 
are, it is possible to provide a science 
program to develop an understanding 
of them. The generalizations chosen 
give direction in selecting the area of the 
environment for study, or the topic to 
study, or the problem to identify and 
study. They give direction to the se- 
lection of subject-matter content, read- 
ing material, demonstrations and ex- 
periments. 

Just having children learn the gener- 
alizations would in no sense constitute a 
good science program. But the extent 
that the generalizations chosen are of 
significance to children, this approach 
can result in a vital study, for usually 
children will raise questions in connec- 
tion with the generalizations, and the 
study can proceed as a genuine science 
investigation, 


Problem Approach 


Mary isa third grader in a schoo] near 
a busy street corner of a large city. One 
evening after school she hurried out to 
the street to climb into her father’s car 
to go home. She stepped into the street, 
and before she could get to the open car 
cloor, she was severely bumped by an ap- 
proaching car. 

Next morning when Mary appeared 
in the classroom with her black and blue 
spots and a couple of bandages, she was 
the center of concern of her classmates. 

Ifow was she hurt? Where was she 
hurt? Wasshe hurt much? When they 
learned that Mary was bumped by a car 
directly in front of the school build- 
ing, they were somewhat resentful. 
They realized the potential danger to 
other children, Tere, on their own door- 
steps, Was a significant problem. They 
began at once to study the traffic and ac- 
cident problem with the specific pur- 
pose of doing something to decrease the 
danger of injury to themselves and 
other children of the school. 

They gathered many pertinent facts 
such as these: Most of the children in 
the schoo] were brought to school and 
unloaded on a busy street in front of 
the school ; no loading zone was blocked 
off by the city; no patrol or police pro- 
tection was available at rush hours; 
the school administration had not been 
able to get a loading zone established. 
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What further information showd 
they have in order to make an intelli- 
gent ‘There were questions 
about traflic and parking regulations, 
rules for safety in driving, rules for 
safety in walking, and even some ques- 
tions about first aid—because, you must 
recall, Mary was a bundle of bruises! 

Thus. many elements of real concern 
emerged from Mary's accident. The 
situation constituted a significant prob- 
lem. And it was a real problem to the 
children because in the situation were 
difliculties which, if resolved, would 
benefit the children. They could see 
their relation to it and were eager to 
solve it. 

Without giving a detailed description 
of the work of the group, it 1s mpor- 
tant to emphasize that they employed a 
scientific method of working. They 
clearly stated their problem, proposed 
alternative solutions, collected informa- 
tion related to their questions, studied 
this information, and finally proposed 
a solution. 

Where did the science come in? 
Though a considerable amount of 
“science” information was studied, the 
important point here is that an intelh- 
gent method of studying the problem 
was employed. The “scientific method” 
was used; and because it was used, this 
study was an ideal se/enee study. 

Are you wondering what the third 
grade really did to prevent further acci- 
dents? They wrote to the city board of 
directors and traflie commissioner bnt 
found several administrative difliculties 
in the way of quickly obtaining a re- 
stricted parking loading zone in front 
of the school. As an immediate pro- 
gram, they located positions near the 
school where children could be unloaded 
or picked up so they would not need to 
streets or traffic. Maps were 
drawn to show these points. A letter 
which included one of the maps was 
then sent to each child’s parents urging 
them to use these designated safe places. 

Such an approach to the selection of 
content might, it seems, properly be 
called a problem approach. Some of the 
problems may be based on questions of 
children as individuals: “What makes 
me grow?” “How do I feel and hear?” 
“Where do living things come from?” 
and “Why am I smaller than the other 
boys?” Some of the problems may be 
more of a social or community nature 


proposal ? 


cross 
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as illustrated by these questions: “How 
can we improve the health of the com- 
munity?” “Where does our food come 
from?” “How can we improve our play- 
grounds?” “What can we do to prevent 
soil erosion in our community 2” 

A selection of science content in terms 
of its relevance to significant problems 
is a satisfactory means of helping chil- 
dren (and adults) to appreciate the 
functional value of science. 


Unit of Work 


Many elementary schools build a large 
part of their study around writs of 
work. In such an approach, the teacher 
and pupils through planning together 
introduce into their daily activity ex- 
periences or types of learning which 
contmbute to a fuller understanding of 
their unit of work. In judging the ap- 
propriateness of a unit some teachers 
consider, among other things, whether 
there are “science experiences” which 
would contribute to the unit. If, for 
example, a fourth grade were to select 
one of two units of work which seem to 
have equal appeal and importance, it 
might well select the one which a little 
exploration showed had more possibili- 
ties for science activities. ‘This ap- 
proach. just as the “problem approach,” 
draws on science content and activities. 
The children have an increased under- 
standing of some phase of their unit be- 
cause of having had some science experi- 
ences related to it. 

For example, a third grade was study- 
ing “Our City Helpers.” It planned 
numerous science activities — experi- 
ments and demonstrations on air, burn- 
ing, and fire extinguishers in connection 
with study of the fire department; a 
study of water, how to purify it by fil- 
tering, by boiling, and by chemical treat- 
ment, in connection with study of the 
city water supply; a study of spoilage 
agents (bacteria and mold) and of pas- 
teurization of milk in connection with 
the dairies of the city. This unit of 
work was, of course, rich in science pos- 
sibilities. 

Sometimes units are not so rich in pos- 
sibilities or the possibilities are not so 
evident. For example, a unit on Life in 
Mexico or Life in South America tends 
to follow a social studiés pattern. Yet 
if a group of children are given oppor- 
tunity, encouragement, and help in se- 
lecting the aspects of “Life” which they 


could study, they will invariably think 
of aspects of life in which science is 


basic. ‘How do the people communi- 
cate? How do they travel? What do 


they eat? What are their industries? 
What are their natural resources? What 
causes the weather to be so hot? Why 
is 1t rainy there?” 

Such questions as these suggest how 
science experiences can contribute to the 
development of a wnit of work. 


Summarizing 


It is true that almost any question or 
interest of children may take on the 
character of a problem and become a fer- 
tile field for a “problem approach.” A. 
unit of work may even be made up of 
a series of problem situations. And a 
science program initiated as a “subject 
matter” course may, as a matter of fact, 
take a turn and become a vital problem- 
centered program. As stated previ- 
ously, the method of teaching is not in- 
herent in nor determined by the ap- 
proach to the selection of content. That 
is, there is a possibility for a similar 
method of instruction to go on in spite 
of the_kind of initial approach made to 
the selection of science content. How- 
ever, one cannot. count on a desirable 
method just automatically happening. 
though a live scientific inquiry may re- 
sult more naturally, for example, when 
a problem is being studied than when 
classified science subject matter is being 
learned. 

The fact remains that the distinc- 
tion between various approaches is 
sometimes blurred. This confusion is 
found in courses of study, sequences of 
suggested learning experiences, and in 
science textbooks. Each may be based 
on one or a combination of approaches. 
If the teacher is aware of Just what 
approach or approaches have been em- 
ployed, she is in a better position to use 
the materials intelligently. And for 
this reason it seems important for every 
teacher to ask herself: “On what basis 
is science consciously introduced into 
my program?” But no matter what the 
approaclr to the selection of science con- 
tent, there are a few characteristics of 
a good science program that should al- 
ways be kept in mind: 

1. It promotes the scientific method 
so that children through the program 
will grow in their ability to make 
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thoughtful inquiries, relevant hypoth- 
eses, and sound conelusions. 

2, It develops children who become 
more scientific in their attitudes. 

3. It helps children accurately inter- 
pret their natural environment. 

4. It helps children understand in- 
creasingly more complex concepts about 
their world. Itisa program that grows 
from year to vear as children mature. 

5. It provides experiences whenever 
possible to meet the immediate needs 
and interests of every child. 

6. It is consistent with and supple- 
ments a good, over-all elementary school 
program; it contributes to the social 
growth of every child. 

If a teacher recognizes a number of 
approaches—several of which have real 
merit—and keeps in mind the large pur- 
poses of teaching science, she will feel 
freer in proceeding with confidence to 
teach elementary science. 


Films of Foreign Lands 


The United Nations in Films, a cata- 
log recently published by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information of the 
United Nations, lists many films of for- 
eign nations available to schools. 
(Both 16- and 385-mm. films are in- 
cluded.) 

Films on the Austrahan bushland, 
modern (prewar) Czechoslovakia, and 
Chinese painting are on the list. Fam- 
ine in the postwar world and pictures 
of natural beauty in various countries 
are among the films. There are films 
on folk dances, psychiatry, and espe- 
cially films on the United Nations or- 
ganization in addition to those about 
many of the member States. 

This is a stopgap list, says the intro- 
duction. In most cases many more ti- 
tles are available than are listed for 
each country. For some countries, no 
list has yet been approved. Supple- 
ments will be issued from time to time, 
and later a more complete catalog will 
be published. 

The catalog may be obtained from 
United Nations Film and Visual Infor- 
mation Division, Room 6300 C, Empire 
State Building, New York City. The 
films themselves may be obtained only 
from the sources listed in the catalog. 
Some are free. Others are available 
at a rental charge which for the most 
part runs from $2 to $3. 
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Teacher Improvement Policies 
and Practices 


by Grace S. Wright, Research Assistant, Secondary Education Division 


Following is the second of two ar- 
ticles on improvement of teacher status. 
The first, dealing with improving pro- 
visions for teacher welfare, appeared 
in the March issue of Sciroert Lire. 

CHOOL PEOPLE have been active 

in campaigns to raise salaries and 
to secnre better welfare provisions for 
their personnel, At the same time they 
have given attention to that equally im- 


portant phase of improvement of 
teacher status, improving teaching. 


The National Conference for the Im- 
provement of Teaching held in Oxford, 
Ohio, July 1947, a follow-up of the 
Chautauqua Conference of the previous 
summer, stressed such goals as the elam- 
ination of emergency permits or certifi- 
cates, selective admission to teacher edu- 
cation institutions, improvement in pre- 
and in-service education of 
teachers, improvement of school-com- 
munity relationships, and improvement 
of the educational program. Exam- 
ples of what some State departments of 
education, local school distriets, and in- 
dividnal schools are doing with some 
phases of an improvement-of-teaching 
program are cited below. 


service 


Selective Recruitment 

Of primary importance in the mm- 
provement of teaching is the recruiting 
of a sufheient number of capable young 
persons to make possible the elimina- 
tion of war emergency certificates and 
the fillmg of the ranks with profes- 
sionally trained persons of ability and 
desirable personal qualifications. Im- 
phasis is on “selection.” If the status 
of the profession is to be improved, 
quality must not be sacrificed in recruit- 
ing to fill shortages. 

The California Teachers Association 
has had under way for the past year an 
intense campaign to induce qualified 
young people to train for teaching. 
Posters have been distributed to igh 
schools, colleges. and universities ; book- 
lets and bulletins have been prepared 
for students; news releases on the need 
for more teachers have been widely pub- 


lished throughout the State. Radio 
spot-announcements have been used by 
most stations, and several stations last 
year broadeast a panel discussion on 
the subject by prominent educational 
leaders. In accordance with its state- 
ment of guiding principles, appeals to 
students are made only to selected 
groups of high school seniors and col- 
lege underclassmen and not to general 
assemblies, 

Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion has appoited a consultant on in- 
ternship and teacher recruitment to as- 
sist administrators and teachers with 
both long- and short-time programs of 
recruitment.  Durmg visits to igh 
schools the consultant is available to 
talk with pupils in conferences, voea- 
tional civies classes, and assembles, and 
with honor and Future- 
Teacher Clubs. She will supply recruit- 
ment information for press and radio, 
for PTA, civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions. 


societies 


Among the 20 suggestions promul- 

gated for principals and teachers who 
participate in the selective recrnitment 
program, the following are significant : 

1. Seleet a teacher, dean, or committee to di- 
reet a long- and short-time recruitment pro- 
gram in your school, 

2. If necessary, build up teacher morale so 
that every teacher helps to support the pro- 
eran. 

3. Identify which pupils from the upper third 
of their class are outstanding in personality, 
leadership, character as well as scholar- 
ship. Talk with each about his qualifiea- 
tions for teaching. 

4+. Permit prospective teachers to aceoinpany 
the county general supervisor in visiting 
good teachers in the county. 

. Use students as substitute teachers or as- 
sistants to regular teachers, 

. Help each promising candidate for teach- 
ing to choose the college which is best for 
lim. 

. Ilold a 


seniors 


a 


when 
teachers. 


Leadership Day 
serve as principal and 
Hold “open house” for patrons. 


Senior 


Cy! 


Scholarships—Scholarships — given 
under authority of State law to out- 
standing students who intend to teach 


in the public schools of the State make 
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it possible for many competent young 
people, who might otherwise be lost to 
the profession, to pursue teacher pre- 
paratory work. In 1941, the last year 
for which such data are available in the 
Office of Education, five States—Con- 
necticut, [lhnois, Indiana, New Jersey, 
and Utah—were offering such scholar- 
ships. At least other States, 
Florida and Virginia, have since that 
time been added to the list. 

Under the Florida plan, amended in 
1947, selected college students prepar- 
Ing to teach can receive scholarships of 
$400 a year for a total of 5 years. The 
State also provides a number of sena- 
torial and representative scholarships 
of $200 a year awarded to an equal num- 
ber of men and women residents of the 
several counties and senatorial districts 
who intend to make teaching in Florida 
their occupations. These scholarships 
are awarded upon a competitive exami- 
nation to those of “good moral charac- 
ter, capacity and willingness to make a 
success of school privileges and of teach- 


ing * 6 asl! 


two 


In both instances prom- 
issory notes must be executed by the 
persons receiving the scholarships. The 
notes are canceled one by one at the ex- 
pivation of each school year of service 
as a teacher in the public schools of 
Florida. 

Virginia’s law, which is in effect for 
only 1 year, provided 300 scholarships 
for the summer of 1947, in the amount 
of $100 each and 1,000 $300-scholarships 
for the school year 1947-48 to students 
in the junior and senior years of college 
who agree to teach in the Virginia pub- 
lic schools. ‘The $300 scholarships are 
limited to elementary school teachers 
because of the greater shortage in that 
field. All candidates are selected on the 
basis of personality, character, and dem- 
onstrated scholastic ability. The notes 
which must be signed by each recipient 
can be canceled by stipulated numbers of 
year's of teaching in the Virginia public 
schools. 

Local programs.—E\ Monte Union 
High School in California is seriously 
attacking the problem of, first, diseover- 
ing those pupils who might be inter- 
ested in teaching and, second, selecting 
from among them those whose aptitude, 
personality, and grades would seem to 
qualify them as future teachers. The 
school has planned for the current year 
a program with study groups, outside 
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speakers, and a professional approach 
toward teacher-training, with the possi- 
bility of an activity period scheduled 
for Future Teachers “in order that the 
program might function unhampered 
by competitive activities,” + 

In Kanawha County, W. Va., many 
high schools have Future Teachers of 
America clubs in which teaching as a 
profession is discussed.? Last spring, 
following the discussions, the high- 
school seniors were asked whether they 
would like teaching. All those who an- 
swered “Yes” were later mvited to a 1- 
day conference, where an attempt was 
made to answer for students such ques- 
tions as, “Am I suited for teaching?” “Is 
teaching interesting?” In the after- 
noon the students were divided into 
groups and taken to three elementary 
schools where they were given an op- 
portunity to observe teaching, so that 
they might better determine whether 
they were suited for teaching. 

Central High School, Low Moor, Va.,? 
in which there is an active “Future 
Teachers” club, admits students from 
all four grades of the high school who 
show personality and academic prom- 
ise. It is expected that each member, in 
the period of time available to him for 
membership, will be further encouraged 
to continue to prepare for the profession 
or discouraged from entering it if he 
finds he is not fitted for such a life work. 
In addition to hearing discussions on 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
teaching, the group is acquiring actual 
experience through helping with the 
grading of workbooks and papers and 
through planning activities with teach- 
ers and pupils. 

High-school students as teacher as- 
sistants.—Richmond, Michigan, and De- 
ratur, Ill., are giving high-school seniors 
an opportunity to learn about teaching 
by actually participating in teaching. 
At Richmond * the program is offered 
to eleventh- and twelfth-grade students 
who are selected on the basis of interest 
in teaching and personal qualifications 
rather than on academic record, Each 
is assigned to an elementary teacher in 
the system for 50 minutes each day dur- 
ing one of his study-hall periods. Stu- 
dents assist with a wide variety of activ- 
ities, ranging from the simplest routines 
to working with fast groups in reading, 
while the regular teacher dévotes more 
time to those needing special help. They 


are assigned responsibilities in connec- 
tion with art and music, teaching games, 
and telling stories to the smaller chil- 
dren. 

Once a week student assistants have 
conferences with the advising teacher 
or with the superintendent, during 
which problems are discussed and in- 
formation is given them about teaching 
as a profession. At the close of the se- 
mester, each student is given a person- 
ality and mental analysis test, and these 
tests are made a part of his record. 
They will be used to help determine the 
student’s general fitness to enter the 
teaching profession. 

Last spring Decatur offered to a 
group of 35 second-semester high-school 
seniors a course in vocational explora- 
tion in group work with children, one 
purpose of which was to identify young 
people who should be encouraged to go 
into teaching Enrollees reported at 
an elementary school classroom for 1 
hour each day to observe and work 
under the direction of trained school 
personnel. They were given an oppor- 
tunity to explore with different age 
levels of pupils and with different con- 
tent. They located and arranged ma- 
terials for bulletin boards, reference 
reading, and visual aid machines; they 
engaged im remedial work with indi- 
vidual students in spelling, arithmetic, 
and reading, following diagnosis and 
recommendations of the teacher; they 
worked with groups of children in di- 
recting games and in telling stories. 

Although enrollees for the course were 
selected largely on the basis of ex- 
pressed interest, provision was made for 
evaluating their work on such items as 
personal appearance, performance of 
assigned tasks, initiative, ability to 
work with children and adults, and use 
of language and voice. Near the end 
of the semester enrollees were asked to 
evaluate the worthwhileness of the ac- 
tivities in which they had had an oppor- 
tunity to participate as well as the ef- 
fectiveness of the course in giving them 
a true picture of the advantages and 
disadvantages of group work with chil- 


dren. It was the unanimous opimion 

1 Sierra Educational October 1947. p. 
44-45. 

2West Virginia Education Bulletin, June 1947, 
poli: 

3 Virginia Journal of Education, May 1947, p. 413. 

4 Michigan Education Journal, March 1947, p. 
391. 

5 Illinois Education, April 1947, p. 228, 
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that the course had been helpful and 
that it should be continued. According 
to advice received from the Elementary 
Supervisor, it is expected that the course 
will be repeated. 


Elimination of Emergency 
Permits or Certificates 


According to estimates of the Na- 
tional Education Association, prepared 
m October 1947, approximately 7,500 
fewer emergency certificates are in use 
this year than in 1946-47, although the 
estimated number for the current year 
is still in excess of 100,000. While seri- 
ous efforts are being made to reduce the 


numbers of such certificates, a shortage | 


of teachers does still exist, especially in 
the rural elementary schools and in the 
special subject fields in the high school ; 
and until the supply of qualified teach- 
ers is more nearly equal to the demand, 
emergency permits will be issued. In 
general, the movement to abolish emer- 
gency permits, although widespread, 
has so far resulted merely in first steps. 
A few examples are cited: 

An act of the Dlinois Legislature 
raised the qualifications for the issuance 
of emergency certificates in that State. 
The Michigan State Board of Educa- 
tion at its meeting last August approved 
policies for the issuance of special cer- 
tificates for the 1948-49 school year 
which raise the minimum semester 
hours of college credit to 60 for ele- 
mentary school teachers and to 90 for 
high-schoo] teachers. Montana took 
an initial step this year in denying cer- 
tificates to teach to those with less than 
a year’s training beyond high school. 

The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards for 
Oklahoma, formed in the spring of 
1947, recommended that no more emer- 
gency certificates be issued and that no 
teaching certificate be issued on fewer 
than 60 semester hours of college work. 
These recommendations were supported 
by various educational associations and 
were adopted by the State board of edu- 
cation. The Oregon State Board of 
“dneation adopted a recommendation 
to strengthen present emergency cer- 
tification standards. 

The Kansas Legislature placed all 
certification of teachers in the State 
department of education and extended 
the authority of the State department 
to waive standards until 1949. By an 
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ensuing regulation issued by that de- 
partment, all emergency teachers must 
obtain S hours in additional credit for 
a certificate valid for 1948-49 regard- 
less of the basis on which this year’s 
emergency certificate was issued. In 
Mississippi, while the State board of 
education authorized the issuance of 
emergency certificates for the sehool 
year 1947-48, the number issued at the 
beginning of the year was greatly be- 
low that of the previous year, an esti- 
mated reduction of 83 percent. 


In-Service Education 


Like other professions to which 
knowledge is constantly being added, 
teaching requires a continual keeping- 
up with new developments in the field. 
Teachers’ institutes and meetings have 
helped to keep teachers informed, but 
the amonnt of carry-over from such 
meetings to the actual teaching situa- 
tion is always in doubt. The Nevada 
State Department of Education last 
summer decided that the type of insti- 
tutes heretofore conducted had outlived 
their usefulness and that a new type of 
program should be substituted.6 As a 
result three working conferences which 
concentrated upon three carefully se- 
lected major areas of knowledge— 
health, use of audio-visual aids in the 
development of the modern curriculum, 
and character education and guidance— 
replaced five teacher institutes. ‘Teach- 
ers designated their choice of the con- 
ference in which they wished to par- 
ticipate, and each teacher remained 
with the same section for the entire con- 
ference period of 3 days and thus re- 
ceived specialized training from experts 
in one of the three areas of knowledge. 

Supervision has been effectively used 
as one form of in-service training in the 
elementary schools of many school sys- 
tems fora number of years. Secondary 
schools, with their traditional college- 
preparatory programs deeply — en- 
trenched, have had a considerably less 
well developed improvement-of-inst ruc- 
tion type of supervisory program. ‘This 
year Tennessee is launching a program 
which will equalize supervision at the 
two levels. Its new 12-grade school 
program, which was authorized by the 
1947 legislature, will provide a unified 
and continuous curriculum from grade 
1 through 12 with one set of standards 
for the entire school organization. 


The new plan provides fora State and 
local program of supervision which 
“will aecord equal emphasis to all grade 
levels. The State’s supervisory pro- 
gram is inclusive and coordinated. No 
grade from 1 through 12 will be neg- 
lected and no unit from the primary 
grades to the senior high school will re- 
celve a disproportionate share of super- 
vision. <A school system with a unified 
program of supervision will have a stu- 
dent body which can proceed from one 
level of development to another with a 
mininum of adjustment and with a min- 
imum of interruption.” 7 

West Virginia’s county programs.— 
West Virginia counties as well as the 
State's institutions of higher education 
have developed programs of in-service 
training directed especially at the 
State’s large number of emergency 
elementary school teachers but includ- 
ing other teachers as well. 

In Mingo County committees of 
selected teachers working without com- 
pensation are set up in the several zones 
of the county to conduct noncredit pro- 
grams of in-service traiing. Last year 
the groups met at specified centers once 
a week for 6 weeks for 2 hours each 
evening to discuss pertinent problems, 
under each of the following topics: (1) 
Planning schedules for schools of difter- 
ent sizes; (2) reports and registers; (5) 
marks and promotions; (4) discipline 
and class organization; (5) methods of 
teaching, including use of aids and de- 
vices, and providing for individual dif- 
ferences; (6) plant care and mainte- 
nance. <All emergency teachers were 
required to attend these meetings as 
well as regularly certificated teachers 
who the supervisory staff thought 
needed help. The Superintendent re- 
ported that a great deal of interest was 
evidenced by regular and emergency 
teachers.® 

As a further aid to emergency and 
regular teachers, the supervisory staff 
in Mingo County provided centers for 
all-day demonstrations. In most in- 
stances the regular teaching staff of the 
school which was to serve as a demon- 
stration center was used. Teachers with 
special training came in to conduct 
demonstration classes in specific sub- 


®Nevada Educational Bulictin, September 1947, 
p. 5, 

7 Tennessec Education, September 1947, p. 13. 

8 West Virginia Educational Bulletin, September 
1947, p. 25. 
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jects such as art, reading, music, and 
arithmetic. 

A professional library was located in 
Much interest 
in procuring and making use of the 


the County Book Room, 


books was evidenced by the teachers, 
particularly by those regularly certiti- 
eated. This year plans are made to 
add materially to this library. 

Of special significance in West Vir- 
ginia is the field service work coming 
from the colleges to the County as a 
coordinated plan of in-service growth 
for teachers. Marshall College con- 
ducted workshops in a number of coun- 
ties last year on the request of the super- 
intendents. It is reported that “The 
program has been flexible enough to per- 
mit study of practical school problems 
sure to be encountered by almost every 
teacher. The teacher load has been 
kept low in these workshops to enable 


the instructor to give as much indivicd- 
ual attention as possible . . . Demon- 
stration with a group of elementary 
pupils is an integral part of the work.” 
In addition, many members of the 
Marshall faculty with teacher 
groups scattered throughout the State 
to discuss teaching problems and pro- 
cedures. 

Fairmont State College is expanding 
its services to the surrounding counties 
by including in its field service the or- 
ganization of county workshops and 
other in-service activities that are cle- 
sired. Other colleges in the State are 
conducting similar programs, 

It is felt that all of these programs, 
intended primarily for emergency 
teachers but serving regular teachers as 


inet 


well, will do much to improve the qual-. 


ity of teaching in West Virginia’s 
schools, 


News About UNESCO 


UNESCO Summer Seminars 


Key educational leaders from the 41 
member States of UNESCO will par- 
ticipate in three educational seminars 
this summer. The first, on teacher edu- 
cation, will be held in London; the sec- 
ond, on childhood education, in Prague; 
and the third, “Teaching about the 
United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies,” at Adelphi College, Garden 
‘City, near Lake Success, New York. 
Some 60 educators will attend each 
seminar. A fourth seminar is projected 
for 1948, in cooperation with the Pan 
American Union. Thesubject is: “Edu- 
cational Problems in South America.” 

The semimars have a dual purpose: 
‘To raise educational standards through- 
out the world and to bring together 
influential persons in education and 
thereby to strengthen international un- 
derstanding. They follow the pattern 
of UNESCO's first seminar, the one 
held in 1947 in France. The subject for 
that one was “Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding.” 


UNESCO Fellowships 

UNESCO will award 48 “Reconstruc- 
tion” fellowships this year. They will 
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go to students and research workers 
in several war-devastated countries, 
namely, China, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, Greece, Netherlands, Norway, 
and the Philippines. Each fellowship 
will be of 6 months’ duration with all 
expenses, including travel, paid by 
UNESCO. 

Four additional fellowships will be 
awarded to two Chinese and two Indian 
candidates to study mathematical com- 
puting machines in the United States or 
the United Kingdom. 

This total of 52 fellowships is in addi- 
tion to 62 scholarships and study grants, 
donated by Member States and inter- 
national organizations, which have been 
allocated this year. 


Study of Tensions 


A. Hadley Cantril, Princeton Uni- 
versity, recently began his work in Paris 
as director of the UNESCO project, 
“Enquiry into the Tensions <A ftect- 
ing International Understanding.” 
Through this study, UNESCO will pro- 
mote studies of the distinctive character 
of various national cultures. The aim 
of the studies is to stimulate sympathy 
and respect of nations for each other’s 


ideals and aspirations and the apprecia- 
tion of national problems. 


Grant for Educational 
Reconstruction 


The Australian Government has allo- 
cated 90,000 pounds (about $300,000) 
for educational work in at least eight 
The funds 
are earmarked for scholarships and the 
purchase of educational supplies. 


Southeast Asian countries. 


UNESCO in the Schools 


Harlow Shapley, Harvard, was guest 
of the UNESCO Council of the Boul- 
der (Colo.) Public Schools for a week 
recently. He discussed science and in- 
ternational problems in high school and 
college meetings during that period. 

The UNESCO Council at Boulder 
was started last year when several teach- 
ers brought the faculties of all the 
schools together to see what could be 
done. The faculty named a group des- 
ignated as the UNESCO Council to 
lead the way. The Council now has 
committees on curricula, community co- 
operation, finances, and other commit- 
Lees. 

The Board of Education in Boulder 
appropriated $3,000 for the Council. 
Teachers raised an additional $2,000 for 
the first year’s operations. Junior 
UNESCO councils have been organized 
in some of the schools. In February, 
representatives of 25 civic groups met 
in the Boulder high school to plan for 
community-wide participation im the 
UNESCO program. 

Ten persons from Boulder attended 
the meetings of UNESCO in Mexico 
City; they included six teachers, two 
high school students, and two house- 
wives. On their return from a 2-week’s 
trip, they reported to a faculty assem- 
bly of the entire school system. The 
students talked before high school as- 
semblies of neighboring communities. 

School Superintendent James H. 
Buchanan was selected by the Colorado 
Education Association to direct a series 
of 1-day workshops on UNESCO in 
other cities in the State. 

Details on these and other activities 
and plans projected for the future are 
deseribed in the February 1948 bulletin 
of the Boulder public schools. 
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The Demonstration Service Bill 


Senate Bill 48, a bill to provide for 
the demonstration of public library 
service in areas without such service or 
with inadequate library facilities, was 
passed by unanimous consent of the 
Senate during the Second Session of the 
Eightieth Congress (see Congressional 
Record, February 25,1948). The testi- 
mony received before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education on May 16, 
1947, is available in the publication 
Hearing Before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, United States Senate, EFighticth 
Congress, First Session, on 8. 48 (Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1947). The Senate Committee’s 
favorable recommendation that this bill 
be passed without amendment is con- 
tained in Senate Report No. 580. 

Hearings on House Bill 2465 (with 
the same text) were held during the 
Special Session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, on December 9-10, 1947. The 
Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
has reported H. R. 2465 favorably to 
the full Committee. 

Section 3 of this bill authorizes States 
to submit plans to the United States 
Commissioner of Education in order to 
receive payments of funds made avail- 
able for the purposes of the bill. 

Section 7 provides that these plans 
may be of two kinds: (1) A basic plan 
requiring $25,000 a year to be provided 
by the Federal Government, and (2) an 
expanded plan by which the Federal 
Government will match a sum provided 
annually by the State, ranging from 
$25,000 to 375,000, The swns under 
each of the plans are to be available for 
5 years only. 

“States” as defined in the bill means 
the States of the United States. and 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The main objective of the Library 
Demonstration Bill is to stimulate State 
and local interest in Hbraries. It pro- 
vides for supervision of the program 
by the State Library Agency, carrying 
out the demonstrations in a manner best 
suited to the needs of each State. The 
Appendix of the hearing before the 
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Senate Subcommittee on Education 
contains a summary of State plans to 
establish brary demonstrations taking 
advantage of the bill when passed. 

In carrying out his duties under this 
Act, the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would be required to make annual 
reports to the Congress and to prepare 
a final report for public distribution 
outlining the results of the demon- 
stration. 


S. L. A. Convention 
The Washington. D. C.. Chapter of 


Special Libraries Association is im 
charge of plans for the annual Con- 
vention week in the National Capital, 
June 6 to 12, inclusive. The announced 
theme is “Future Indicative.” 

The Federal Library Institute, di- 
rected by Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress, will be open for all those 
attending the Convention, June 7 and 8, 
The opening day’s program will be di- 
vided between the Library of Congress 
and the Government Printing Office. 
On the concluding day the Institute will 
feature “The Federal Document” and 
“Down the Broad Avenues” with pro- 
grams arranged at Army Medical Li- 
brary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Smithsonian Institution, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Federal 
Security Agency. 

“Information at Source” is the sub- 
ject to be discussed at the special subject 
group programs, June 10, These meet- 
ings are designed to effect the greatest 
possible opportunity for groups and 
visiting subject specialists to question 
oflicials responsible for accumulating 
the mass of statistical data acquired 
through Federal questionnaires and re- 
ports, and to investigate research origi- 
nating in Washington whether pri- 
rately conducted or publicly supported. 


A. L. A. Conference 


The sixty-seventh annual conference 
of the American Library Association 
will be held in Atlantic City from June 
13 to 19, inclusive. The program will 
be built aronnd the Four Year Goals 


and the theme will concern “Libramnes 
and Public Opinion.” 


Library School's Annual Institute 


In annonncing that the theme of the 
thirteenth Annual Institute of the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (August 16-21) will 
be Education for Librarianship, Dean 
Bernard Berelson comments: 

“Recent Vears have witnessed an in- 
creasing iiterest in the problem of 
education for librarianship on the part 
of practitioners and educators alike. 
Several library schools are currently 
subjecting the content of their cur- 
ricula and their methods of instruction 
to searching examination, and a new 
pattern of brary education is probably 
developing.” 

The Chicago Institute will deal with 
such topics as the place of professional 
education in the university, the rela- 
tionship between education for librar- 
ianship and edueation for other profes- 
sions, the preprofessional background 
of librarians, the content of basie h- 
brary training and training in special 
fields, and the state of advanced train- 
ing and research in hbrarianship. 


Library Training Conference 


A regional conference on library 
training sponsored by the College and 
University, Public, and County and 
Regional Libraries Sections of the 
Southeastern Library Association was 
recently held in Atlanta. Joint dis- 
cussions of library school curricula by 
those who employ library personnel 
and those who train that personnel 
were made possible by a grant from the 
General Education Board through 
Emory University, the educational host 
for the conference. Invitations were 
sent to mmnicipal, county, regional, 
and college and university librarians 
from each State in the Southeast and 
from Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas. 

Nora EF. Beust. Specialist for School 
and Children’s Libraries, U. 5. Ollice of 
Edueation, was among consultants who 
participated in the conference. Others 
represented the region’s library schools 
and State brary agencies and divisions 
of the American Library Association. 
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The Story Hour: A Significant Program of Children’s 
Departments in Public Libraries 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and 
Children’s Libraries 


HE STORY HOUR? has long been 

a significant program of children’s 
departinents in public libraries. It is 
natural that this activity has developed 
in libraries as the children’s rooms are 
an ideal setting for the story hour. 
They are stocked with a variety of read- 
ing suited to the abilities and interests 
of children of all ages and are housed 
in pleasant quarters that are decorated 
and furnished for children’s enjoyment. 

These rooms are open to the boys and 
girls after school hours, on Saturday, 
and during vacations for reading, 
browsing, and other activities related 
to pleasure with books. The work of 
the children’s department is in charge 
of a librarian whose basic training has 
stressed the importance of mtroducing 
boys and girls to the best of the litera- 
ture of childhood, 

The objectives of the story hour may 
be briefly stated as: to acquaint children 
with the best stories in the field of chil- 
dren’s literature (folk and fairy tales 
and modern stories) and to give the 
children opportunity of listening to 
well-told stories. 

The Children’s Department of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library expresses its 
philosophy of the story hour as, “. . . 
that pleasant time when the group and 
herself (the storyteller) are in absolute 
accord and sharing with great zest—an 
adventure.” 

The story-hour program in the li- 
brary usually begins in the fall, soon 
after the opening of school, and con- 
tinues until spring. In The New York 
Public Library the “season” begins with 
the high festival of Halloween. The 
old Dutch school bell at the Harlem 
Branch Library “rings in the witches” 
with all their fascinatingly scary para- 
phernalia, the fires burn low on the 
hearths of the Reading Rooms, and 
“The Boy Who Drew Cats” and “The 


1 Material for this article was furnished by the 
children's departments in the public libraries of the 
following cities: Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Long Beach, Calif., Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
York, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Seattle, Tacoma, Wash.. 
and Washington, D.C. 
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Hobyahs” and “Baba Yaga” stories are 
told to the boys and girls all over the 
boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
Richmond. 


In New York Public Library System 


Stories are told weekly in all of the 
branches, after Halloween, and monthly 
in the sub-branches of the New York 
Public Library System. Story hours 
last from 45 to 60 minutes and are held 
in some quiet room in the library set 
aside for that purpose. The children 
go to the room in procession. ‘They are 
greeted by the storyteller who has the 
books from which she will tell the stories 
on a table with a bowl of flowers and 
the story-hour wishing candle. ‘This is 
blown out at the end of the story hour 
with a wish going into the candle flame 
from each child. 

There are no interruptions during a 
story hour, no staged participation, no 
questioning and quizzing afterwards by 
the story teller to discover reactions. 
Children often tell voluntarily what a 
story has meant to them, and frequently 


Young book-borrowers at the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


a remark made weeks or months after 
a story hour reveals what the child took 
from the story told. A story may, at 
the moment of telling, have no meaning 
for a child; but a time may come when 
an experience will give it meaning for 
him, and he will draw it from his sub- 
consciousness to fulfill its cultural, 
spiritual, or humorous role. 

The story-hour season closes with the 
celebration of Marie Shedlock’s birth- 
day in May. It was her telling of fairy 
tales of Hans Andersen that inspired 
Anne Carroll Moore, then superintend- 
ent of work with children in the New 
York Public Library, to conceive the 
idea that storytelling is a legitimate and 
necessary part of library work with 
children. 

The regular story hours are for chil- 
dren from approximately the third to 
the sixth grade. Folk and fairy lore 
are the backbone of these story hours. 
The only mediums used at any of the 
library story hours consist simply of 
books and storytellers. The stories told 
are selected from approved books in 
their reading room collections. Imagi- 
native stories are told in the words of 
the author. The essence of the folk 
tales is preserved in their telling. 
Stories are told simply, with due regard 
for authenticity. They are told because 
a children’s librarian wants to share 


Courtesy Carnegie Magazine. 
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them with her boys and girls. ‘The su- 
pervisor of storytelling says, “That lik- 
ing and the desire to share it is the 
twofold secret of a successful story 
hour.” 


In Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
Story hours ave also a regular activity 
of the children’s department in the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. It is 
through this means that the literature 


Story hour at the Tacoma, Washington, Public Library. 


of the world is introduced. For the 
first time the child may hear of the 
wondrous adventures of Ulysses, the 
ring of Thor’s hammer, the bravery of 
Beowulf, or the friendship of Roland 
and Oliver. He hears the tales that 
circled the world before man could 
write, the stories so old that no on knows 
their age: Cinderella, Sleeping Beauty, 
Jack the Giant Killer. 
tions are tried from time to time, puppet 
shows, pictures, plays. each successful 
in itself, but never taking the place in 
the child’s heart of the story that is told. 
Always there is someone to remark, 
after some other form of entertainment, 


Newer jnnova- 


“Now, please tell us a story.” 


In Cleveland Branches 


In the branch hbraries of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, story hours are 
held once a week from fall until spring 
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for younger children, and for a shorter 
period another story hour is conducted 
for older boys and girls. Myths and 
folk tales which have been told since 
primitive tines, along with some stories 
of more recent origin, are told to the 
younger group. A high standard is 
always maintained in the selection of 
these stores by the children’s librarians. 
The older children are told idealistic, 
heroic literature, such as the Wing 


Courtesy Public Library. 


Arthur legends, the Volsunga Saga, the 
Cuchulain saga, stories from the Per- 
sian heroes, the adventures of Robin 
Hood, and heroie tales such as that of 
Ulysses. 

Show methods are avoided and care- 
ful preparation is stressed. The story- 
teller brings to the listeners an inter- 
pretation which grows from a sympa- 
thetic understanding and background 
of literary appreciation. 

A number of libraries report that 
they, too, are continuing their programs 
of telling the best versions of old folk 
tales and carefully selected modern 
stories. In Cleveland the story hour 
was curtailed along with many other 
activities during the war years. When 
the stories were resumed, hundreds of 
children stood patiently m line await- 
ing their turn to go into the story-hour 
rooms. 


In Other Cities 


Staff and housing shortages requir- 
ing adjustment of programs still exist 
in libraries. Minneapolis and St. Paul 
have worked out innovations. In Min- 
neapolis the staff of the central chil- 
dren’s room, which has no easily ac- 
cessible place for stories, cooperates in 
the Saturday morning program of the 
Science Museum Society throughout 
the winter months. The program in- 
cludes films on some aspect of natural 
science, a story, and a treasure hunt. 
The attendance sometimes reaches 400 
children, but carefully selected, well- 
told stories hold their interest. In other 
parts of the brary, stories are often 
read, rather than told, due to the short- 
ages of staff members, because it is, of 
course, better to have a story well read 
than poorly prepared and badly told. 

St. Paul is using book-browsing hours 
at both the main lbrary and_ the 
branches. uA series of these programs 
is held three or four times a year for the 
period of a week. Minnesota authors 
are featured. The young people meet 
them and hear them talk or tell stories. 
Jumor books of authors and the works 
of illustrators are featured as well as 
folk tales. 
range in age from the third grade 
through junior high school. The chil- 
dren’s department turned over the space 
formerly used as a story-hour room and 
auditorium to the development of work 
with adolescents, because the hbrary 
staff felt the importance of providing 
this service, and it was impossible to 
carry on story hours regularly because 
of staff shortages. 

The preschool story hours are a com- 
paratively recent development in_]i- 
braries and are still thought of as ex- 


The book-browsing groups 


perimental in some instances. The staff 
of the Long Beach (Calif.) Public Li- 
brary beheve that the discussion groups 
‘carried on with parents at the time of 
the preschool story are as important as 
the work with little children. Books 
on child ¢are, books of general interest, 
and children’s reading are stressed. 
Pittsburgh began its preschool story 
hour in 1947. Mothers bring their chil- 
dren (ages 8-5) for a half-hour story 
hour every other Wednesday. While 
the children are enjoying their own 
stories, the mothers in an adjoimng room 
are having a program planned and exe- 
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cuted by the librarians from the adult 
departinent. 

Taconia, Washington, 
story program in 1947 with the pre- 
school age group, as it was felt that 


resumed its 


there was an immediate ueed to interest 
adults in the library and its use. The 
small children are in many cases accom- 
panied by their parents. Stories for 
the picture book howrs also require less 
preparation in the matter of learning 
than stories for older children, and 
with an insutlicient staff any time- 
consuming efforts were avoided. 

Detroit began preschool story hours 
approximately 15 years ago. The form 
it takes depends upon the experience, 
personality, and philosophy of the in- 
dividual who conducts it. Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, and Washington, D. C., are 
also including some separate programs 
for young children. 

Indianapolis has a radio library story 
hour once a week over a local station. 
This is given on Thursday afternoons 
from 1:30 to 1:45, and is part of the 
Indianapolis Public School Radio Pro- 
gram. The children listeu in the class- 
room during school time. The radio 
story hour has been carried on since 
1936. The estimated audience is 7,000 
children. 

Au effective radio story hour is one 
activity in the cooperative program 
with the Board of Public Education 
and the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. Two mornings a week their 
storyteller goes to a school classroom to 
make a wire recording of the story that 
is to be broadeast later in the day to 
each school in the city. The school 
children have a chance to see the broad- 
‘ast made and to participate with songs 
and verses. In this manner each child 
in the primary grades throughout the 
city has an opportunity to hear and see 
a library storyteller. In all cases the 
children’s librarian at the local branch 
accompanies the storyteller so that the 
children link “their” library to the 
radio storyteller. Most of the paro- 
chial-school pupils, as well as many in 
the county schools, also listen to the 
broadcasts. 

Minneapolis, Tacoma, and Seattle 
also use the radio. 

The puppet show is another medium 
that children enjoy. Denver, St. Paul, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and Washington, 
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D. C., tell of effective “shows.” Records 
are used to supplement the story in 
Seattle, Chicago, Minneapolis, Indian- 
apolis, Washington, D. C., Long Beach, 
and Los Angeles. Slides, motion pic- 
tures, and children’s own. dramatiza- 
tions are used in Chicago, though the 
motion picture programs based on pop- 
wlar children’s books at the main brary 
children’s room have been temporarily 
discontinued due to lack of facilities. 
Slides were also listed as being used in 
Minneapohs. .A magic show and at 
times children dressed in native costume 
of countries when the stories have a 
foreign setting give children an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the story hour in 
Seattle. Dramatization and magic 
shows are also used at times in Los 
Angeles. 

Many of the libraries cooperate with 
the recreational departments in con- 
ducting summer story hours or reading 
groups on the playgrounds. Stories are 
also told to such groups as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and church summer schools, 
In all the libraries the close cooperation 
between public library and school li- 
brary iadicates the importance that 
teachers place on the contribution which 
children’s librarians are making to boys 
and girls in their appreciation of litera- 
ture, 


AASA 
SUPERINTENDENT Willard E. 


Goslin, of the Minneapolis schools, is 
the newly elected president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators for the current vear. He 
succeeds Superintendent Herold = C. 
Hunt, of the Chicago schools, who had 
been AASA president for the past year 
and who pvesided over the Atlantic 
City Convention in February. 
Resolutions adopted by the AASA 
included = statements concerning the 
following: Preservation of democracy 
through education; national security ; 
world understanding; United Nations; 
UNESCO; teacher exchange among 
nations; education in occupied coun- 
tries; atomic energy; conservation of 
natural resources; teachers’ salaries; 
teacher preparation; cooperative plan- 
ning by administrators and teachers; 
boards of education; continuity of the 
educational program; radio in educa- 


tion; reorganization of school districts; 
school housing; public funds for publie 
schools; federal aid without federal 
control; national board of education; 
platform of AASA. <A tribute to the 
late Sherwood Dodge Shankland, ex- 
ecutive secretary emeritus of the Asso- 
ciation, Was made a part of the resolu- 
tions. 

Reports of the Convention are avail- 
able from the National Education As- 
sociation headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D.C. 


Education Week Theme Set 


Strengthening the Foundations 
of Freedom las been chosen as the 
theme for the 1948 celebration of 
American Education Week, No- 
vember 7 to 18, inclusive. Topics 
for each day in the week, beginning 
with Sunday, November 7, are: 
Learning To Live Together; In- 
proving the Educational Program ; 
Securing Qualified Teachers; 
Providing Adequate Finance; 
Safeguarding Our America; Pro- 
moting Health and Safety; De- 
veloping Worthy Family Life. 

American Education Week is 
sponsored by: National Education 
Association, United States Office 
of Education, American Legion, 
and the National Congress of 
Pareuts and Teachers. 


What Are National Agencies 
Doing for Children ? 


This is the title of a circular recently 
prepared by the Association for Child- 
hood Education and the U. S. Office of 
Education. It summarizes reports by 
26 national organizations on their cur- 
rent organization and programs—their 
yearbooks, journals, and other publica- 
tious; their research activities; confer- 
ences, workshops, and field services; and 
teaching aids they provide for school 
use. It also states some problems the 
representatives of these organizations 
listed as important in improving the 
education and welfare of children. 

The circular is available for 25 cents 
a copy from the Association for Child- 
hood Edueation, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Service Personnel May Attend Civilian 
Schools and Colleges 


The following information is pre- 
sented to Scuoon Lire readers by Marry 
C. Eckhoff, lientenant colonel, GSC, 
Executive Officer, Edueation Branch, 
Troop Information and Hducation 
Division, Special Staff, United States 
Army. 


HROUGH the facilities of the Army 
Education Program, Army and Air 
Force officers and enhsted men may 
further their education by attending 
nearby civilian accredited schools and 
coHeges during their off-duty time. 
Although this phase of the Army Edu- 
cation Program was instituted little 
more than a year ago, over 5,000 mem- 
bers of the Army and Air Force have 
already enrolled in schools and colleges 
in various parts of the United States. 
The Army Education Branch of the 
Troop Information and Education 
Division, Department of the Army 
Special Staff, provides 75 percent of 
the tuition costs per course per semes- 
ter for courses taken by military per- 
sonnel at a nearby school or college 
during their off-duty time. The maxi- 
mum amount payable per course per 
semester is $25.00. Students pay 25 
percent of the cost of tuition, plus cost 
of books and any matricnlation fee 
that may be charged, to insure good 
faith on their part. 

More than 220,000 Army and Air 
Force personnel are currently partici- 
pating in some phase of the Army Edu- 
cation Program in various parts of the 
world. 

A second educational opportunity 
provided by the Army Edueation Pro- 
gram is the opportunity for study in 
classes organized by commanding ofli- 
cers at local posts, camps, and stations 
in the United States and overseas. 
There are in operation some 1,100 Army 
Education Centers, of which over S00 
are overseas. Enrollinent in this phase 
of the Army Education Program is 
more than 60,000. Classes are for the 
most part conducted on off-duty time. 
Duty-time classes are authorized in cer- 
tain mstances for subjects deemed nee- 
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essary for the accomplishment of the 
mission. Examples of such subjects 
are: Clerical subjects necessary for 
training typists and clerks in the Army ; 
language of the country in which a sol- 
dier may be stationed; and literacy 
training for illiterates. 

A third educational opportunity is 
for self-study. Approximately 400 cor- 
respondence and self-teaching courses 
in elementary, high school, vocational. 
technical, and college fields are avail- 
able to servicemen through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Ar- 
rangements are also in effect whereby 
servicemen may take correspondence 
courses with any of 59 American civil- 
ian colleges currently cooperating with 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute through a contractual agreement. 
These make approxiuately 
6,000 additional courses available to 
members of the armed forces. More 
than 145,000 Army and Air Force per- 
sonnel are presently taking advantage 
of this opportunity for self-study. 

The United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute, which has its headquarters at 
Madison, Wisconsin, is considered the 
core of the Army Education Program. 

The services of the Institute are uti- 
lized jointly by the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
Sinular services are provided overseas 
by branches of the Institute. Branches 
are currently in operation in Alaska, 
Antilles, Hawaii, Germany, Panama 
Canal Zone, Japan, Philippines, and 
Guam. 

The Army Education Prograin does 
not give academic credit for courses 
completed, nor does it suggest to civi- 
han schools how much credit to grant 
individuals for educational attainment 
in the service. However, through the 
efforts and cooperation of the Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of the American 
Council on Education, high schools, 
colleges, and State departments of edu- 
cation of the 48 States of the United 
States are most cooperative in granting 
academic credit to individuals for 
educational attainments accomplished 
through the Army Edueation Program. 


colleges 


KINDERGARTEN OF THE AIR 


“To give children in isolated rural 
areas, Who are too young or too far from 
a school or kindergarten, creative stim- 
wus which will help them to develop 
constructive play, observation and self 
help— 

“To serve as a pattern and guide for 
mothers in playing with and teaching 
their own children—” 

These are the expressed anns of 
Canadians who have been sponsoring 
a Mindergarten of the Air over a 
Toronto network. This is a new pro- 
gram for Canada; in fact it is claimed 
to be the second one of its particular 
kind m the world. The first one was 
a byproduct of the war and originated 
in Perth, West Australia, according to 
a report from that part of the world. 

The Junior League of Toronto had 
some money earmarked for a “kinder- 
garten when its committee 
learned about the Australian program. 
The League and the Ontario Federation 
of Home and School, together with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
saw a way to achieve a new goal. So, 
on September 22. Kindergarten of the 
[7r, a joint project of these organiza- 
tions, to be heard 5 days a week, was 
announced. Content of the program 
includes: .An introductory theme; hy- 
giene or health habit (cleaning teeth, 
etc.): exercises (stretching, — ete.) ; 
language exercises (use of vowels, ete.) 3 
songs, story handwork; or suegestions 
for an outdoor activity. This outline 
was elastic and musie and folklore be- 
caine an integral part of each broadcast. 

During broadeasts parents are asked 
to clear a space at home for the child 
in front of the radio so that there is 
room to march, dance, aud play; also to 
provide a workbox coutainine blunt 
Scissors, paper, crayons, saucepan, ete. 

“Crowning glory for all those who 
conceived the idea of Avndergarten of 
the Air and brought it to a suecessful 
production is a resolution passed by the 
Toronto Board of Education,” says a 
childhood education specialist, 

The broadeasts, begun in November, 
continue with funds from the Junior 
League for a period of 30 weeks. “A 
demoeracy can have what it wants if its 
people are willing to work for it and 
willing to work together,” states a re- 
port of an observer. 


session” 


EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN BOARD 


NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Charter of United Nations 


Guide to the United Nations Charter. 
Prepared and published by Department 
of Public Information, United Nations. 
New York, 1947. 53 p. Illus. 50 cents. 
(Order from: International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.) 

Part I describes the steps to the Charter 
and Part II explains the Charter. 


Education and Community Living 


The School and Rural Community 
Living in the South. Report of the Ed- 
ucation Committee, Second Southern 
Rural Life Conference. Nashville, 
Tenn., The Southern Rural Life Coun- 
cil, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, 1947. 41 p. 

The Southern Rural Life Council is an or- 
ganization representing various groups and in- 
terests concerned with the improvement of 
rural community living. In this study, the 
Committee on Education aimed at discovering 
some of the activities used successfully by 
schools to improve community living, the pos- 
sible contributions leadership could make, and 
the barriers leadership is experiencing. It 
suggests procedures for constructive programs 
which should be helpful to communities and 
organizations. 


Equalizing Opportunities 


Equalizing Educational Opportuni- 
ties Beyond the Secondary School. By 
Ordway Tead. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1947. 53 p. (The 
Inglis Lecture, 1947) $1. 

Reviews the present inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities and outlines proposals for 
an equalizing program. Suggests that the 
time is ripe for a national educational policy 
in which the aspect of higher education would 
necessarily take its important place. 


General Education 

Cooperation in General Education. 
A Final Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cooperative Study im Gen- 
eral Education. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1947. 
240 p. $3. 

Reports the 5-year program of more than 
a score of colleges which combined to study 
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aims, structure, and content of an ideal 2-year 
curriculum, Summarizes the major projects 
in the humanities, the social studies, student 
personnel work, and in the sciences. Consid- 
ers the questions involved from both a philo- 
sophical and a practical viewpoint. 


Improving Instruction 


Better Teaching Through the Use of 
Current Materials. A Report on an 
Eighteen-Month Study in English, Sci- 
ence, and Social Studies Classes by the 
California Council on Inprovement of 
Instruction, January 1946 to June 1947, 
Prepared by Lucien Kinney and Reg- 
inald Bell, Sacramento, State of Cal- 
ifornia Department of Education, 1947, 
24 p. 

Describes an experimental study made by 
a group of teachers of English, science, and 
the social studies to determine which of the 
variety of current materials could best be 
used in the classroom and to develop new 
teaching techniques to make the most of these 
new tools. 


Intercultural Understanding 


Alids in the Teaching of Intercultural 
Understanding. A Selected List of 
Films, Film-Strips, Recordings and Ra- 
dio Seripts, Compiled by Joseph P. 
Maguire. Hartford, Connecticut Inter- 
Racial Commission, 1946. 51 p. 


Presents a selected, annotated list of visual 
aids, recordings, and radio scripts, compiled 
as a help to schools, colleges, social workers, 
parent-teacher associations, and others inter- 
ested in bettering relations between groups— 
racial, national, and religious. Each item is 
inarked to suggest the age groups for which it 
is most suitable. 


Professional Ethies 


1947 Report of the Professional Ethics 
Committee of the National Education 
Association. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association, Head- 
quarters Office, 1947. 64 p. Single copy 
free upon request. 


Summarizes the activities of the committee 
during 1946-47 and presents 26 codes which 
will be of value to students and leaders in- 
terested in developing a more perfect code for 
the profession as a whole or for specific groups. 
Includes the statement on strikes and ethies 
released to the press October 19, 1946, and a 
selected bibliography of articles on profes- 
sional ethics published during the year 1946- 
47. 


Lay Participation 


Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum. 
By Helen F. Storen. Washington, 
D. C., Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1947. 75 p. $1 
single copy. 

Discusses the place of lay participation in 
planning the school program. Describes some 
instances of cooperative planning that have 
been tried in schools and communities which 
may serve as a guide to communities consid- 
ering such a program. Cites problems in- 
volved and suggests solutions. 


Preventing Vandalism 


The Problem of Vandalism. Balti- 
more, Md., Department of Education, 
1947. 16 p. Illus. 


Presents the problem of defacement or de- 
struction of property and equipment, both 
public and private. Outlines a cooperative 
plan of action for pupils, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators and suggests how home, school, 
and community can help solve this problem of 
vandalism. 


School Libraries 


The Library in the School. Fourth 
Edition Completely Revised and Re- 
written, by Lucile I. Fargo. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1947. 
405 p. Illus. $4. 


Prepared as a basic text in school library 
work; deals with principles, attitudes, insti- 
tufions, administrative and financial back- 
grounds, and fundamentals of method. 


School Plant 


Good Houscheeping in Schools. Vos 
Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles City 
Schools, 1947. 51 p. (School Publica- 
tion No. 433) 

Intended to give teachers, principals, and 
supervisors practical help in improving the 
appearance of the school plant. Includes spe- 
cific suggestions, floor plans for arranging 
classroom furniture, and a check sheet for 
principal and teacher, 


School Support 


Winning School Support at the Polls. 
Washington, D. C., Educational Re- 
search Service, National Education As- 
sociation, 1947. 43 p. (Educational 
Research Service Circular No. 7, 1947.) 
$1 single copy. 

Offers practical suggestions from successful 
campaigns for school bonds and special tax 
levies. Based on descriptions of actual pro- 


cedures contributed by superintendents and 
other local school officials. 
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U. S. Government Films 


U.S. Government Films for School 
and Industry. New York, Castle Films 
(380 Rockefeller Plaza), 1947. 387 p. 
(1947 catalog.) 


Lists more than a thousand visual aids for 
schools and industries, sound motion pictures, 
and filmstrips, both silent and sound, produced 
by seven different agencies of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. They may be purchased from local 
visual aid dealers or directly from Castle 
Films under U. S. Government contract 
awarded annually on a competitive bid basis 
by Procurement Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment. The films may also be rented through 
many local educational film libraries, 


RECENT THESES 


A Study of the Cultural Material in 
First Year Latin Textbooks Used in 
Secondary Schools, By Willian Corri- 
gan. Doctor’s, 1946. New York Uni- 
versity. 191 p. ms. 

Describes the historical background of the 
problem and discusses procedures and tech- 
niques used in assembling and organizing data 
and selecting criteria. Vresents analyses by 
individual tables for each book and summary 
tables for all books. 


A Study of the Extent to Which T eat- 
books Teaching English to Foreign- 
Born Hispanic Adults in New York 
City Help Them Comprehend the Daily 
English Newspaper They Read. By 
William Wachs. Doctor’s, 1946. New 
York University. 304 p. ms. 

Analyzes the vocabulary of certain types of 
articles in several editions of the Daily News, 
the newspaper read by the largest number of 
Spanish-Americans in New York City. Indi- 
cates the grammatical constructions with 
which these readers have the most trouble. 
Reviews 10 textbooks used in teaching English 
language to Hispanic adults. Indicates sub- 
jects that should be stressed in their in- 
struction. 

A Study To Determine Content Ap- 
propriate for Inclusion in a Rural 
School Management Textbook. By 
Ernest Hilton. Doctor’s, 1946. New 
York University. 2 vols. 

Presents a textbook written for use in a 
rural school management course, and dealing 
with problems of rural society which intluence, 
aud are related to, problems of rural schools. 
By Har- 
New 


Textbook Administration. 
old A. Haynes. Doctor’s, 1946. 
York University. 9312 p. ms. 

Attempts to establish a set of principles es- 
sential to the administration of free text- 
books in city school systems ; to set up a list of 
sound practices in terms of these principles. 
Submits a plan for the administration of free 
textbooks in a large city school system. 
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Training Welders for National De- 
fense. By James A. Waln. Master’s, 
1942. Pennsylvania State College. 137 
p. ms. 

Examines the philosophies and practices in 
the schools which operated courses in weld- 
ing under the auspices of the Defense Training 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. 

Transcription Units of Instruction 
for Colleges Based Upon Actual Busi- 
ness Correspondence. By Mildred H. 
Tuttle. Master’s, 1945. University of 
Cincinnati. 219 p. ms. 

Presents units containing informative ma- 
terial on one or more of the activities which 
make up the transcription process. 

What Postwar Changes in Business 
Education are Planned by the Public 
High Schools of the State of Washing- 


ton? By Donald B. Roberts. Mas- 
ter’s, 1946. Armstrong College. 111 
p. ms. 


Describes the development of a question- 
naire on postwar plans for business educa- 
tion which was mailed to 187 junior and senior 
high schools and junior colleges. Finds that 
many schools have inade no special postwar 
plans. 


COURSES OF STUDY 

These courses of study were recently 
received in the Office of Education Li- 
brary. (For information regarding 
the courses listed, write to the source in- 
dicated. ) 

Amarillo, Tex. Amarillo Public 
Schools, Fine Arts. A Tentative 
Course of Study for the Junior High 
School Grades 7 and 8, 1946. 50 p. 
processed. (Curriculum Bulletin No. 
250.) 


Cleveland, Ohio. Board of Educa- 


tion. Personal Regimen Course of 
Study for Cleveland Senior High 
Schools, Revised, 1944-45. 1945. 


125 p. processed. 

East Greenwich, Rhode Island. Pub- 
lic Schools. Eaperimental Units on 
Western Pacifie Area for Grades 1 to 6. 
East Greenwich, R. I., 1945. 68 p. 
processed. 

Florida. State Department of Edu- 
cation. A Brief Guide to Teaching 
Spanish in the Secondary Schools. Tal- 


lahassee, 1946. 120 p. (Bulletin No. 
52. 
itliaecng No YY.) Pubilre Schools. 


Course of Study in Arithmetic—Kin- 
dergarten—Grade 6. Ithaca, N. Y., 
1945. 104 p. mimeo. 


Kansas. State Policy Committee on 
Health Education. /Zealth Education 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Topeka, Kansas State Printing Plant, 
1945. 81 p. 

Michigan. Department of Public 
Instruction. Planning and Working 
Together. A Guide to Curriculum De- 
velopment in Michigan Secondary 
Schools. Lansing, 1945. 191 p. Bul- 
letin No. 337) 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. Public 
Schools. Guidebook for Common Prac- 
tices in All School Work. Minneapolis, 
1945.0 62 p. 


Voice of Democracy 


Contest Announced 
THE OFFICE OF EDUCA- 


TION announces the second an- 
nual Voice of Democracy contest 
for high school students through- 
out the Nation. With the same 
theme as for 1947-48, “I Speak for 
Democracy.” the contest for 1948— 
49 will reach a climax during Na- 
tional Radio Week, November 14— 
20, It is planned that local win- 
ners will be chosen durimge that 
week. 

By means of transcriptions, the 
local winners will later compete 
successively in State contests and 


in the national contest. Four re- 


gional winners in the national con- 
test will receive $500 college schol- 


arships and other awards, as well 
as a trip to Washington. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
Radio Manufacturers Association, 
National Association of Broad- 
‘asters, and by local chapters of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merece, and is endorsed by the 
Oflice of Education. 

The four winners of 1947-48 
were presented their awards by 
Attorney General Tom Clark and 
met the President and various 
Congressional and Government 
leaders during their visit to Wash- 
ington early this year. About 
20,000 students in 500 communities 
competed in the contest. This 
year the sponsoring groups plan 
to have contestants from many 
more cities. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 
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New U. S. Office of Edutation  -: 
Publications 
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By Henry G. 


Higher Education. 
Badger. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. (Educational Di- 
rectory, 1947-48, Part 3) 30 cents. 


Lists names of institutions with location, 
accreditation, control, student body, and 
names of the following officers: President or 
ehancellor; dean; chief business officer; ad- 
missions officer, registrar, or recorder; li- 
brarian; chief personnel officer, dean of 
women, or dean of men; dean or director of 
each professional school or college; dean of 
the graduate school; and director of the sum- 
mer session. 


Public Library Statistics, 1944-45. 
By Willard O. Mishoff and Emery 
M. Foster. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. (Bulletin 1947, No. 
12) 58 p. 20 cents. 

Statistics of public libraries have been col- 
lected and published by the U. 8S. Office of 
Education periodically since 1870. Its first 
comprehensive collection of data from public 
libraries in the United States, however, was 
made in 1938-39. The present compilation for 
1944-45 is the second in the new series de- 
signed to set forth at regular intervals the 
status of public library service throughout the 
Nation. 


U. S. Office of Education—Part Two 
of Annual Report of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency for the Fiscal Year 
1947. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. p. 169-248. 20 cents. 
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Describes activities of the U. 8S. Office of 
Jducation in the following fields, for the fiscal 
year 1947: Elementary education, secondary 
education, vocational education, higher edu- 
eation, veterans’ educational facilities pro- 
gram, central services, international educa- 
tional relations, auxiliary services, school ad- 
ministration, and surphis property utilization. 


—— - el 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A Handbook for Better Feeding of 
Livestock. Prepared by Paul E. 
Howe, Harold M. Harshaw, and T. E. 
Woodward, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try and Bureau of Dairy Industry. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 71 p. (Miscellaneous 
Cireular 12, revised) 10 cents. 

Covers the principles of the practical feed- 
ing of livestock and includes brief descrip- 
tions of the proper feeding practices for 
different kinds of livestock. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Paris Peace Conference, 1946—Se- 
lected Documents. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1947. 1449 p. (Publication 2868; 
Conference Series 103.) $6. . 

A selection of the documents setting forth 
the deliberations and recommendations of 
the Paris Conference (July 29-October 15) 
attended by representatives of the five major 
Allied Powers—the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, France, and China—and of all other 
members of the United Nations which had 
actively waged war with substantial military 
force against European enemy states. 

The Program of the Interdepartmeutal 
Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 41 p. (Publication 
2994; Inter-American Series 37) 20 
cents. 

Kteprinted from the Department of State 


Bulletin of September 28, October 12, Oc- 
tober 19, October 26, and November 16, 1947. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 


Contains an article on the Assembly of Li- 
brarians of the Americas and one on the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Guide to United States Government 
Motion Pictures. Compiled by the 
Motion Picture Division. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 104 p. 40 cents. 


Vol. I, No. 1, June 1947 is the only issue 
available. This annotated list of all Govern- 
ment films available for public use is arranged 
according to subjects. Directions are pro- 
vided for ordering films from each Govern- 
ment agency. 


SMITHSONEAN INSTITUTION 


Anuual Report of the Board of Regents 
for the Year Ended June 30, 1946. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 440 p. $2.25. 


The General Appendix, p. 137-440, contains 
copies of lectures and addresses, such as 
Atomic Energy as a Human Asset” by Arthur 
H. Compton; “Anthropology and the Melting 
Pot’ by T. D. Stewart; “National Responsi- 
bility for Research” by J. E. Graf; and “To- 
ward a New Generation of Scientists’ by 
L. A. Hawkins. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Home Builders or Home Owners. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
eS } 
ing Office, 1947. Free. 


A leaflet containing an annotated list of 
19 selected U. 8S. Government publications con- 
cerning the building, care, and maintelmance 
of homes and grounds. Included are refer- 
ences to pamphlets on planning, construction, 
remodeling, landscaping, ete. 


List of Posters and Charts. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 11 p. Free. 


Price list of items sold by Superintendent 
of Documents. Arranged by subjects, such as 
industrial safety, mosquitoes, nutrition, and 
soya flour. 


Plants. Price List 44, 41st Edition. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 22 p. Free. 


This price list shows by subjects the avail- 
ability of the stock at the U. 8. Government 
Printing Office of Department of Agriculture 
bulletins, leaflets, and circulars on numerous 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers—radishes, rag- 
weed, raspberries, ete. 
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OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Volume 30, No. 9, June 19-138 


CONTENTS 


With the U. S. Office of Education 
Visual Aids to Education 


Library Services 


Education for the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Years 


Quality Counts in Physical Education 

Librarianship Conferences and Workshops 

Educators’ Bulletin Board 

Secondary Education 

State-Wide Testing Progranis 

Fiscally Dependent School Systenis 

School Records of Students of War Relocation Centers 
Measuring the Effects of Supervision 

Elementary Education 


U.S. Government Announces 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY e U. S. Office of Education 


Published monthly 
except Angnst and September 


Purpose 

The Congress of the United States estab- 
lished the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in 1867 to “eollect such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and 
progress of education in the several States 
and Territories;” to “diffuse such infor- 
mation as shall aid in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school sys- 
tems;” and to “otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” ScHoot Lire serves toward carrying 
out these purposes. Its printing is ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Indexed 

ScHoor Lirg is indexed in Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature, and in Education 
Inde. 


Permission to Reprint 

Many requests are received for permission 
to reprint material published in ScHooLt 
Lirz. The U. S. Office of Education gladly 
gives such permission with the understand- 
ing that when excerpts of an article are 
reprinted they will be used in such a way 
that their original meaning is clear. Cita- 
tion of ScHoot Lire as the source will be 
appreciated. 


Hiow to Subseribe 

Subscription orders, with remittance, 
should be sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Subscription price 
$1 per year; to foreign countries in which 
the mailing frank of the United States is 
not recognized, $1.50. Subscriptions may 
also be entered through magazine dealers, 
Single copies 10 cents. For orders of 100 
copies or more to be sent in bulk to one 
address within the United States, the Su- 
perintendent of Documents allows a dis- 
count of 25 percent. 


Oscar R. Ewine 
Federal Security Administrator 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
U.S. Commissioner of Hducation 
RawpH C. M. Frynr 
Executive Assistant to the Conimissioner 


GEorGE Kerry SMITH 
Chief, Information & Publications Service 


Editorial Offices 


Olga A. Jones, Editor in Chief, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


O EDUCATORS, perhaps more than to any other group of persons, 

the critical international situation which exists today is distressing. 
Many of us are still keenly mindful of those lads—so often the very 
finest—who left our classes at the call of their country and who never 
returned from the far-flung battlefields of a global war. As their 
teachers, we know that each had some distinctive individual quality 
which was precious and that many were capable of making rich con- 
tributions to our peacetime culture. We have resolved that their 
sacrifices shall not have been in vain. 

Those of us who had followed with perception the course of inter- 
national events between the two world wars will always feel that the 
path which led to Pearl Harbor was opened in the early thirties, 
when to most “practical” statesmen of the time Manchuria and Ethio- 
pia seemed far away and unimportant to our security. ‘They were | 
destined soon to learn better, but only after we were called upon to 
pay a gigantic price in blood and treasure. The grim unanimity with 
which Americans finally rose to smite the aggressors and the over- 
whelming support which we gave to the establishment of the United 
Nations are evidence of the immense distance in political understand- 
ing which we had traveled in a decade. 

But now, even as the world still suffers from its recent devastation, 
we face the fact that the peace which we had believed to be securely 
won is in jeopardy. What we have come to call “the democratic way 
of life” is menaced by an aggressive ideology which, in the guise of 
improving the welfare of the common man, actually makes him the 
slave of an omnipotent State. Propagated by agents tra’ned in every 
method of spreading dissension, this ideology has made such un- 
deniable headway among war-weary peoples who are cold, hungry, 
and confused that the world is rapidly becoming split into two 
dynamic, antagonistic groups. Charges and countercharges fill the 
air, a jockeying for position goes on apace, and to teachers as to 
millions of other citizens there comes the haunting fear that upon our 
aching generation will be unleashed atomic bombs and guided missiles 
of frightful destructiveness. 


No Nation the Gainer 


“Is another war inevitable?” is a question heard with increasing 
frequency. Without ignoring the fact that local wars are already 
being fought and that explosive materials are strewn about the 
international landscape, I am wholly unable to accept the premise 
that any such man-made situation as war is “inevitable.” Believing, 
as all informed persons must, that another global war would come 
perilously close to destroying our civilization and that no nation 
could emerge from it the gainer, I believe that intelligent statesman- 
ship can and will find a way to prevent it. If we and the other demo- 
cratic nations which look to us for resolute leadership will stand firm, 
with moral and physical power to support the peace; if at home we 
can constantly strengthen the understanding and extend the practice 
of the democratic principles which have made our nation great; if we 
will make the necessary sacrifice to help the war-devastated nations 
reconstruct their shattered economies; if we will give support to 
truly democratic groups abroad and avoid the temptation to appease, 
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TEACHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS 


by Kendric N. Marshall, Director, International Educational Relations Division 


for strategic reasons, those who are con- 
temptuous of our, democratic philos- 
ophy; if we will continue to nurture 
through the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies the new techniques of 
international cooperation, so that even a 
few of the world’s problems are allevi- 
ated; if we can do these things without 
succumbing to fear, I believe that we can 
avoid war. And if we do, I am con- 
fident that sooner or later the peoples 
behind the Tron Curtain will decide that 
freedom is preferable to slavery. When 
that moment comes, this newest despot- 
ism will go the way of those other 
tyrannies which have strutted their little 
time on the stage of history. 


Leadership of 
American Teachers 


Bui the conditions briefly summar- 
ized above are not easy to fulfill; they 
will be met only through the determina- 
tion of the alert, awakened people of our 
country. It is here that a great oppor- 
tunity is opened for leadership on the 
part of American teachers. This op- 
portunity is twofold; teachers must 
join other comimunity leaders in inter- 
preting the present crisis to their fellow 
citizens through various programs of 
adult edueation, while at the same time 
they are developing in their students 
those attitudes which are conducive to 
international understanding. The first 
objective is short range, to give our peo- 
ple the immediate facts upon which they 
may clearly act through the democratic 
processes involved in formulating and 
carrying out an appropriate national 
policy. The second objective is long 
‘ange, concerned with the training of a 
new generation whose social concepts 
may be more adequate to our new posi- 
tion of world leadership, and whose imn- 
proved social techniques may be more 
consistent with the scientific develop- 
ments which have revolutionized our 
material environment. 

In recent meetings with teachers and 
students, I have been impressed by their 
urgent clesire to do something concrete, 
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something personal, toward the allevia- 
tion of the miserable conditions in war- 
devastated lands, both because they 
realize that those conditions play into 
the hands of our enemies and because 
they are genuinely moved by unneces- 
sary deprivation. It is this growing 
feeling of personal responsibility which 
I consider among the most hopeful de- 
velopments of our day, although one 
must frankly recognize that there are 
still too many Americans whose inter- 
ests and sympathies are narrowly pro- 
vineial. For while programs of 
fundamental economic assistance are 
administered by our Government, the 
role of individual friendliness in inter- 
national affairs is a vital one. Many of 
the letters reaching the International 
Edueational Relations Division from 
abroad contain such statements as this 
from a German lad. “We need food— 
but more than anything we need spirit- 
ual goods.” 


Foundations of International 
Understanding 

The enthusiastic support given by 
American communities to the “Freedom 
Train” indicates the eagerness of our 
people to carry out constructive projects 
of international assistance. ‘Teachers 
and students in all parts of our country 
are today engaged in an effort to build 
those foundations of international 
understanding upon which a real peace 
must rest. Some are actively informing 
their communities about the aims and 
program of UNESCO: some are send- 
ing food, clothing; and school supplies 
to the students of European schools 
which were destroyed. The graduat- 
ing classes of many American high 
schools are presenting “memorial” gifts 
in the form of financial contributions to 
assist in educational reconstruction 
abroad. Several school systems are do- 
nating their outdated but still useful 
textbooks to war-devastated schools 
which have no books at all. Teachers’ 
associations are raising funds to bring 
teachers from Europe and Asia, to at- 


tend special summer sessions where they 
will learn of educational developments 
which occurred during the years of the 
black-out. Tens of thousands of 
American boys and girls are presently 
carrying on correspondence with their 
fellows in many parts of the world and 
are finding that the common interests 
shared by youth of all nations and races 
far outnumber the minor points of dif- 
ference. Incidentally. the Division of 
International Educational Relations 
has received over 60,000 letters frou: 
German boys and girls who are anxious 
to learn about American democracy 
through correspondence with our stn- 
dents. It requires no imagination to 
realize the great opportunity which this 
presents to our schools. 

The above are only a few of the di- 
verse international projects now being 
conducted by our teachers and students. 
To any teachers who are interested in 
organizing such a project, I am glad to 
offer the assistance of this Division in 
making the preliminary arrangements. 
We will also be eager to learn at any 
time about similar interesting activities 
which are being undertaken in the 
schools of this country. 

Certainly none of us is naive enough 
to believe that our gifts to the innocent 
victims of war, or exchanges of corre- 
spondence between youths of different 
lands. are alone going to bring about 
enduring peace. We do believe, how- 
ever, that they represent stalwart links 
in the growing chain which must bind 
the peoples of the world together in 
mutual respect and understanding, if 
the efforts of statesmen are to succeed. 
That world order toward which human- 
ity has been groping will come into be- 
ing only when there are enough men and 
women Whose minds and spirits can 
transcend geographical and racial limi- 
tations. To develop such trne citizens 
of both their nation and the world 
community is the challenge to every real 
teacher everywhere. No effort is too 
great, no progress is too insignificant. 
And not a moment is to be lost ! 


Ethel Nordling, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHAT ARE GOOD 
TEACHERS LIKE? 


by Frances V. Rummell, Specialist 
for Service to Organizations 


“T LIKED her because her voice was so 
soft, I guess,” Jack said. “Even on the 
bad days she never hollered at us.” 

I was in Morgantown, W. Va., and 
Jack Kern was talking about Ruth 
Myers, a fragile, graying blonde who 
had taught him in the first grade 7 years 
before. He had brought two other 
ninth-graders along to meet me, and it 
was perfectly clear that Ruth Myers, 
who was now teaching their little broth- 
ers and sisters, remained one of their 
favorite people. 

“Miss Myers helped us build a bird 
feeding station,” Billy Heathcote said. 
“We kept suet and sunflower seed all 
the time. She taught us all about lots 
of different birds.” Marvin Vest, eager 
to add a word »bout his first-grade ex- 
perience, said,“She’d get excited as any 
of us when we sang well, or when we 
read our first book by ourselves.” ) 
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An article about Ruth Myers ap- 
peared in a recent magazme (See “The 
Richest Woman in Morgantown,” by 
Blake Clark, Reader’s Digest, April 
1948), and additional articles about 
other outstanding teachers I visited 
within the past several months will ap- 
pear from time to time in other maga- 
zines. Right now, then, let us leave 
Ruth Myers, ever so reluctantly. And 
let us meet these other gifted teachers 
who have not yet been so fully intro- 
duced. Al of them were selected by 
their State and local administrators as 
“distinguished examples of the best pro- 
fessional talent in the Nation’s class- 
rooms today.” 

Let me say in an aside that these 
teachers firmly reject any idea of their 
being spotlighted as box-office stars, so 
to speak, of their profession. Without 
exception, they reminded me that thou- 
sands of our Nation’s teachers are doing 
distinguished work. Several of them 
most earnestly suggested that I inter- 
view colleagues of theirs, instead of 
themselves. 

These teachers are “cooperating” 
teachers. They were willing to cooper- 
ate with the Office of Education in its 
desire to bring heartening news about 


teaching both proudly and significantly 
done. 


She Came—and Stayed 
WIN SPOKANE, back in 1909, a 


young woman just out of normal school 
applied for a teaching position in a 
rural school. She was offered $20 a 
month. She turned it down and took 
ajobsinginginanightclub. <A trained 
mezzo-soprano, and blessed in looks and 
charm, she started at $75 a week. 

Thirty years later, Tolosa Cooke, 
third-grade teacher in Des Moines’ Per- 
kins School, was invited back to Spo- 
kane as curriculum consultant to assist 
in conducting a workshop in the social 
studies. “I couldn’t resist looking up 
my old night club,” she said. “I felt 
that I'd achieved some sort of profes- 
sional climax.” 

Tt must have taken courage to give up 
$75 a week as “artiste extraordinaire”’— 
“plus supper,” as Miss Cooke always 
added !—to take a job which, in 1910, 
paid her $360 a year. But teaching had 
won out—perhaps because she is an 
extraordinary artist with children. 
She went to Des Moimes and has taught 
there ever since. 

Young children have plenty of vig- 
orous talents that remain submerged 
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because many adults do not have the 
knack of awakening them. Tolosa Cooke 
was to spend her life literally bringing 
the talents of children to the surface. 
She had the knack, and it meant her 
children’s joyous release. Rythmic 
body movements, songs “made up,” 
experiences revealed through paintings 
and plays, verses well or clumsily 
turned—these and other freedoms to 
show independence of thought and ac- 
tion have become the avenues down 
which her children travel. For Miss 
Cooke sees that their mode of expression 
is an open index for her to consult in 
studying their needs and potentialities 
and that, further, the index also gives 
her the means for guiding them to self- 
discipline and self-realization. 

From the beginning of her teaching 
career, she went on studying and trying 
to grow in skill and understanding. 
She lived frugally, saved, borrowed on 
her insurance, and went to school sum- 
mer after summer, to Drake University, 
to Columbia, to Ohio State, where she 


“This is a good example,” he told me, 
“of the effective way Tolosa works with 
pupils in releasing creative ability. The 
pupils had written the music and the 
words for the songs. But the conversa- 
tion had not been frozen into a script 
to be memorized. In every performance 
the children played different parts and 
there were no set speeches. Since the 
emphasis was on meaning, each child 
simply created as he went along. The 
children paid Tolosa the ultimate trib- 
ute by putting on a happy and natural 
performance. Contrast this sort of 
genuinely creative work, if you will, 
with the old drudgery of nerve-wrack- 
ing rehearsals and frightened  per- 
formers.” 

Wherever children were concerned, 
Tolosa Cooke was never to be held back 
by outdated custom. She dared to be 
ahead of her time. Let me illustrate: 
Some years ago, when she spent a sum- 
mer teaching in a correctional institu- 
tion near Chicago, she was horrified to 
come upon a boy virtually in stocks; he 


Tolosa Cooke, Des Moines, lowa. 


took her master’s degree. But there 
were delightfully compensating respites 
during these years. For several sum- 
mers she traveled in Europe with a 
long-time friend of the family. “She 
was a fairy godmother,” Miss Cooke 
says. “She opened a bright and excit- 
ing world of cultural advantages I 
might never have known without her.” 

Today, and for some years past, 
Tolosa Cooke has received the highest 
salary on Des Moines, long-time single 
salary schedule; that salary is now 
$3,840. 

Walter Trott, director of elementary 
education in Des Moines, went to see 
her third-graders put on an original 
opera, “The Elves and the Shoemaker.” 
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Robert Dahle, Ferron, Utah. 


Mary B. Womack, St. Louis, Mo. 


was in the center of the school grounds 
for all passers-by to shame. [lis arms 
were painfully extended and he was 
guarded by an older student. ‘The boy 
told me the head master himself had put 
him there,” she told me. “I released 
him,” she said, “and talked with him 
about the behavior for which he was 
being punished. Needless to say, [ was 
reprimanded by the head master.” She 
added, “In fact, I didn’t fit in there 
very wellat all. [was also reprimanded 
because I didn’t make the boys empty 
their pockets the minute they came into 
class.” 

Sometimes Tolosa Cooke dared to be 
ahead of her time socially, as well as 
educationally—such as the time in the 


fall of 1921 when she stunned her col- 
leagues in Des Moines by returning 
from Paris with a smart new bob. 
“Nice” Iowa ladies were at that time 
still in hair nets, and at least some of 
them thought that bobbed hair, how- 
ever fashionable in Paris, was certainly 
not for school teachers. Without men- 
tioning any hames, one of the news- 
papers took note of the considerable con- 
troversy by publishing a shghtly 
amused, shghtly disapproving editorial, 

Asking nothing better of the whole 
field of education than being permitted 
to teach children, Miss Cooke once heed- 
ed urgings to become the assistant direc- 
tor of curriculum revision. By now, a 
specialist with several summers of ex- 
perience in demonstration work at Rut- 
gers University and in the laboratory 
school of the University of Cincinnati, 
she was given the formidable responsi- 
bility of helping to revise the courses of 
study in the elementary schools of Des 
Moimes. 

She says of this curriculum experi- 
ence, “It was challenging but I think I 
pined the whole time for teaching. 
After 6 years of such work, I fled back 
to my 8- and 9-year-olds.” 

I was interested in learning why this 
age child had particular appeal for her. 
“The child of 8 or 9,” she explained, “is 
in an emotional no-man's-land. He’s no 
longer a baby with a baby’s protection. 
Too much is too suddenly expected of 
him. ITle’s warm, complex, contradic- 
tory, and just as awkward emotionally 
as he often is physically. Above every- 
thing else, he’s infinitely appealing. 
Like all children, he needs affection, a 
sense of belonging, a sense of achieve- 
ment. The day a child indicates to me, 
‘I fee] good when [’m in your room,’ for 
that day at least I know I've arrived as 
a teacher.” 

And her artistry in freeing children’s 
creativeness? Let us listen to a moving 
incident as she tells it in her own words: 
“A teacher hurt me very deeply when I 
was 9,” she says simply. “I had 
written some verses and was mtensely 
proud of them. In fact, I kept a beauti- 
ful notebook filed with my own so- 
called poems. You see,’ she smiled, “I 
was going to grow up and be a poet. 
But one day this teacher saw my note- 
book on my desk. In front of the whole 
class she tore up the pages, bit by bit. 
Something lovely—at least to me—was 


made shameful and humiliating.” She 
added, “I wrote few verses after that.” 
But there are many different kinds of 
poets. Tolosa Cooke. in the fullest sense 
of the word, is a poet with her children. 


It Sounded in Character 


BI HAD HEARD a little about this 
whizz of a science teacher in the State 
of Washington—Dorothy Massie, who 
teaches in a consolidated high school 
deep in the woods 12 miles south of the 
Canadian border. Her village, Dem- 
ing, has a population of 75. When I 
tried to call her, the telephone operator 
said she thought Miss Massie might be 
out with some boys and girls picking 
huckleberries for pies. That sounded 
in character. 

The State department of education is 
proud of Dorothy Massie. Prior to the 
governor’s recent survey of education in 
Washington, she served as chairman of 
the committee to develop the teaching 
of science throughout the State. Dr. 
George D. Strayer, who headed the sur- 
vey, called the committee’s science guide 
both “excellent” and “practical.” And 
in view of Dorothy Massie’s leadership, 
it is not in the least surprising that one 
suggestion is this: If teachers don’t 
have the proper equipment for teach- 
ing, they can perhaps make it them- 
selves. 

That, too, sounded in character. Her 
own laboratories in the Mt. Baker Jun- 
ior-Senior High School—a school of 
about 450—are literally stocked with 
equipment made by her students under 
her supervision. Among other things 
they had made I saw: A 6-foot model 
of an airplane control linkage deinon- 
strator, a 14-inch model of an eye, an 
electric furnace for firing pottery, an 
incubator with a thermostat (which has 
hatched chickens), a superheterodyne 
radio set with both standard and short- 
wave broadeast bands, and a wind tun- 
nel with which aeronantic “bugs” can 
study air pressures, drag, and other 
principles of flight. 

Let me give the case history of a need 
that was met by one teacher’s ingenuity. 
“Nobody got anything done,” Miss Mas- 
sie says, “when a whole class of 30 or 
40 students had to huddle around 6 mi- 
croscopes. So we just decided to photo- 
graph the slide under the microscope 
and with an opaque projector throw 
the photomicrograph or the screen. 
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Then everybody could see.” Another 
method more often used was the trans- 
formation of a plywood box, a 150-watt 
bulb and switch, and a compound micro- 
scope into a microprojector for throw- 
ing pictures of microscopic specimens 
on a large screen. 

Dorothy Massie is at heart a pioneer 
whose happy philosophy seems to be, 
“If you don’t have it, make it; if you 
don’t know, learn.” During the war, 
with her boys going into service, she 
felt the terrible necessity of teaching 
something besides physics and chemis- 
try, something they could use immedi- 
ately. She learned the Morse Code in 
order to teach it and practiced with her 
boys to get them up to 10 words a sec- 
ond; 6 were required for service. She 
set out to learn about radio by doing 
extensive library research in nearby 
Bellingham, by talking with the police 
radio experts there, and by taking a 
night radio course in Western Washing- 
ton College. 

To learn aeronautics she again did a 
prodigious amount of research, topping 
it off by frequent visits to Seattle where, 
at the Boeing plant, she learned all she 
could about everything from meteorol- 
ogy to repair work. Radio and aero- 
nautics, both war-born courses, are in 
the school to stay. . 

A graduate of the University of 
Washington, she took her master’s de- 
gree at the College of Puget Sound in 
Tacoma. Her present salary is $3,400, 

From early childhood Dorothy Mas- 
sie grew up doing. She says, “I always 
had a good horse, a good dog, and a 
good .22.” She estimates that her horse 
threw her “upwards of 100 times.” 
“T never had any use for a horse that 
wasn’t spirited,” she says. “I never had 
a saddle until I was 14 or so. It was 
considered real sissy.” Bareback, she 
shot many a rattler from atop her horse. 

Miss Massie is still as much at home 
catching her own trout or winging her 
own pheasants as she is building an in- 
duction coil or, for that matter, a house. 
Several years ago, she paid $500 for a 
“shell” of a clapboard house and _ to- 
gether with a carpenter, laid the floors 
and put up the plywood walls. Then, 
single-handed, she sanded and varnished 
the floors, plastered the chimney from 
floor to ceiling, and finished off the 
whole house by giving it three coats of 
paint. 


She makes all her own clothes, and 
her mother’s as well, skillfully and at- 
tractively. “It takes me about a day to 
make a dress,” she says. Casually she 
added, “It takes a little longer to make 
a suit or a coat.” She raises her own 
chickens, grows her own vegetables, 
cans them every summer. 

Some 4 or 5 nights a week students 
come regularly to her home—for ad- 
vanced stndy in aeronautics that cannot 
be worked into the school day. Or for 
choir practice. Or for a ride in her 
car to some local doings. Or for their 
regular Christian Endeavor meeting. 
“T’ve never lived any place,” she says, 
“where there was a resident pastor. It 
just seemed natural for me to fill in.” 
She explained, “There’s an awful lot of 
religion in a physics book, you know, 
or on a slide underneath the micro- 
scope.” 

Only a few times in her life has Dor- 
othy Massie ever complained about 
teaching. Once when a better-paying 
position offered itself, she was mailed a 
contract to sign. “It had a no-dancing 
clause in it,’ she said. “TI didn’t even 
answer the letter that came with it.” 
She'd never danced in her life, she said, 
but she added, “Imagine anybody’s 
telling me I couldn’t!” 

In another complaint, Miss Massie 
was joined by her administrators. She 
was literally swamped by students 
wanting to get into her classes. “TI tried 
working them so hard the first of school 
they'd get scared and drop out.” She 
smiled. “But they caught on.” The 
demand continued to be so crushing that 
the school authorities were forced to 
limit the number of students who may 
select science as their major. 

Nothing stops Dorothy Massie from 
doing what she wants. Naively it 
never occurs to her that other people 
may be less resourceful, less self-reliant. 
What is the source of her philosophy? 
Her energy? She was frankly puzzled 
when I questioned her, but she tried to 
explain herself. 

“Well, I spend 15 minutes in devo- 
tions every morning,” she said. “Prayer 
sure helps. It gives me more patience 
and more energy and more calm. And 
besides, it keeps my Irish temper bottled 
up.” 

IT understood. She is able to make 
religion work for her the same way she 
makes everything else work. It is be- 
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Ruth Myers, Morgantown, W. Va. 


cause religion is so natural a part of her 
that she can discuss God in the same 
voice she discusses making a condenser, 
“Physics are God’s laws,” she says. 

When I left Miss Massie’s comfort- 
ably cluttered house I stepped over 
several cats sleeping on the porch. I 
remembered a colleague in the State de- 
partment of education had said Dorothy 
Massie was the warm-hearted kind of 
woman every homeless cat in those parts 
found out about. 


No Cheap Teachers for Elementary 
Children 


wg I HAD READ so much about how 
important it is for teachers to establish 
“emotional rapport” with their children 
that it sometimes seemed a bookish 
formula loaded with pedagogical com- 
pounds. But in St. Louis I found it, 
a refreshing and alive thing. 

Let me tell a simple story simply. 
Mary B. Womack is a first grade teacher 
in the George Dewey School in St. 
Louis. It is Christmas time. Her chil- 
dren are a-buzz with excitement as they 
begin opening each other’s gifts around 
the tree. Suddenly, unnerving every- 
body, Tommy begins to ery. He is dia- 
betic—and a friend had given him a red 
candy Santa Claus. Somehow, on such 
an important time as this, Tommy 
simply cannot take the rigors of his 
diet. Sugar /ooks so innocent. 

Only another first grade teacher 
would have any idea where Mary 
Womack immediately found a magnifi- 
cent little fire engine that clanged to 
shatter the rafters. And of course it 
had Tommy’s name on it. 
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Dorothy Massie, Deming, Wash. 


After the children had all gone home, 
Mary Womack found a candy Santa 
Claus forgotten on a window sill. At 
that moment she knew what emotional 
‘apport is. For it had reached the 
heart of a child. 

Mary Woinack has known what it is 
for a long time. She has teaching in 
her bones. She began her teaching 
career in Missouri’s rural schools. 
Then came hard years of study—in 
Harris Teachers College in St. Louis, 
in the University of Missouri, and in 
Washington University in St. Louis, 
where she took her master of art’s de- 
gree. She continued to take more work 
at Columbia, Harvard, and Cincinnati 
Universities. Since 1909 she has tanght 
in St. Louis and today, having climbed 
high in her profession, she earns $4,000 
a year. <A short time ago, before St. 
Louis adopted a single salary schedule, 
she was receiving $2,700. 

“Working to add to the prestige of 
the elementary teacher,” she says, “has 
been my hobby.” Mary Womack had 
the energy and the spirit to spare for 
elementary teachers throughout the 
State. “A doctor doesn’t have to 
apologize because he’s a pediatrician,” 
she kept saying over the years. “You 
don't get an expensive doctor for a high- 
school boy and a cheap doctor for an 
elementary child.” 

Hard as she has worked throughout 
her community and State to get this 
idea across, it is only one of many ideas, 
for Mary Womack is not a factionist. 
Back in the 1920’s, with a number of 
coworkers, she began to work for the 
amendment to a State law that made a 


teacher retirement system illegal. Right 
through the depression she worked— 
her house as headquarters—sparking 
committee meetings and writing hun- 
dreds of letters. Thanks certainly in 
part to her efforts, the State law was 
amended about 1954, 

jut just permitting the establishment 
of a teacher-retirement system was only 
half the battle; actually establishing 
it was the winning half. Mary Womack 
continued to work with others. Even- 
tually, in 1941, she was elected to serve 
on the executive committee of the Mis- 
sonri State Teachers Association. This 
was a milestone. First, she was the 
only elementary teacher on the com- 
mittee; second, the committee was en- 
gaged in drawimg up the educational 
provisions to be meluded in a new State 
constitution. It was Missouri's first 
completely rewritten constitution in 50 
years, and when in 1945, it was adopted 


-by the people, no obstacle to retirement 


remained, The next legislature passed 
a bill that must have made Mary 
Womack’s heart swell with pride: there 
was a brand new teacher retirement /aw. 
Miss Womack had more than done her 
part. 

Surely her colleagues cheered when, 
in 1946, she became president of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association—the 
only elementary teacher ever to hold the 
presidency. 

When, during her presidency, a 
wealthy manufacturer deeded a 2,000- 
acre resort center in Missouri’s beautiful 
Ozarks to the M.S. T. A.— an outright 
eift worth $50,000—the St. Louis Grade 
Teachers Association celebrated in 
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Mary Womack’s name. She was, at 
one time, its president. The association 
gave $3,000 to the M.S. T. A. to build 
the “Mary B. Womack Lodge” on the 
site. It will be for the use of all Mis- 
souri’s teachers. It is all but complete 
now; just one finishing touch remains— 
an inscription over the huge fireplace. 
It is an inscription of Mary Womack’s 
own choosing. It will read, “Whoso 
would kindle another, must himself 


glow.” 


You Can’t Measure in Money Alone 
mg EMERY COUNTY, Utah, in the 
beautiful Wasatch Range, comprises 
what is fondly known as Castle Valley. 
Flat-topped mountains swoop skyward 
all of a sudden here and there to flaunt 
such turretlike spires and pinnacles that 
the valley does indeed seem to be com- 
manded by castles. Wildly purple, 
orange, and red, they overshadow the 
tiny village of Ferron. It is only a dot 
on the most considerate map; most maps 
take no notice at all. But surely, if 
Robert Dahle sticks around Ferron 
much longer, they a// will. 

Bob Dahle, graduate of the Utah 
State Agricultural College in Logan, 
came to Ferron to teach vocational agri- 
culture in the South Emery High 
School just about 15 years ago. He 
found a county that had two ways of 
making a rather thin living—coal min- 
ing and farming, particularly cattle 
raising. He didn’t pretend to know 
much about coal mining, but one good 
look at the livestock situation and he 
launched a crusade that at one time 
caused plenty of heated questions. Very 
fortunately he had his FI*A boys to help 
him spread his message, and fortu- 
nately—for Dahle’s crusade, that is— 
the county had no veterinarian. It was 
not until Dahle rather spectacularly 
saved from certain death a cow belong- 
ing to the local president of the livestock 
association that the farmers became 
more receptive about listening to his 
scientific ideas. 

This is what he said, in effect, to his 
students, to his friends, to every cattle 
raiser he could get to listen to him: All 
of you sell your calves in the fall of the 
year, when they’re.6 months old. You 
sell them in lots, 40 or 50 to a lot, ike a 
bunch of asparagus. Maybe they aver- 
age out to $50 apiece. Maybe they don’t. 
Now, instead, imagine feeding those 


calves through the winter and selling 
them by the pound in the spring. A 
calf that goes for $50 in the fall would 
bring at least four times that in the 
spring. And he always added his 
clincher: Since this is not a great feed- 
ing area and our resources are limited, 
we might as well feed the best. Let’s 
start some purebreds, hardy enough to 
stand this rugged climate. 

His FFA boys startled the whole 
county by paying $1,000 for a purebred 
bull, and then in a few years they bought 
another. His boys were with him. 

What was he to say to the farmers’ 
protest that they had no feed to keep 
cattle through the winter, no matter how 
hardy the breed? They couldn’t raise 
hay. The soil was too poor. Dahle said 
this: “This soil can. be treated. My 
FFA boys can tell you how.” And once 
again his FFA introduced something 
unprecedented in Emery County—this 
time, fertilizer. Dahle took his class out 
to a given farm where they put in a 
25-foot square of alfalfa together with 
about 15 pounds of phosphate—the first 
fertilizer ever to be used in Emery 
County. 

Then when the alfalfa had shot up he 
and his boys took all the skeptics in the 
community along with them to see. 
This is what they saw : Hardy, tall, dark 
green stalks rose so stoutly above the 
scrubby pale green stalks that the spec- 
tators could actually make out a definite 
pattern. The hardy dark green alfalfa 
spelled out a word and the word was 
D-A-H-L-E. For weeks the dramatic 
lesson stayed in the field, a reminder to 
all passers-by. There wasn’t enough 
phosphate in all Utah to supply the 
eager clemand. 

Purebred cattle followed—hundreds 
of thousands of dollars worth. Bob 
Dahle’s Future Farmers have captured 
a parcel of so many State and national 
prizes at livestock shows that they can- 
not be enumerated here. A cattleman 
told me that on one occasion about 4 
years ago at the Intermountain Junior 
Livestock Show he and Dahle’s students 
heard some spectators say, “This winner 
is from Emery County. That winner is 
from Emery County. Hooray for 
Emery County. But where the heck is 
it?” One of the judges called in reply, 
“T don’t know where it is. But if any- 
body in the world asks me to tell him 
where to get some show cattle, I'll tell 


him to try locating Emery County in 
Utah,” 

The several cattlemen I talked with 
told me about one FFA boy who got his 
start with Dahle in 1987 when, as a 
sophomore in high school, he exhibited 
a high choice steer at the Ogden Live- 
stock Show. Now 27 years old, the 
young cattleman has made, according to 
their estimate, $75,000 on his choice 
Herefords. 

One of the leading farmers of Emery 
County, Cliff Snow, president of the 
Ferron Livestock Board, told me, “Fer- 
ron has grown along with Bob. I’ve 
got 54 head of purebred cattle myself 
and enough feed for all of them. I 
guess I was one of the first around here 
to start raising hay crops.” Snow’s 
eyes twinkled in recollection. “You can 
say for me that last year I guess we 
farmers in this part of Emery County 
alone must have shipped out $100,000 
worth of hay.” Snow kept repeating, 
“You can’t measure in money alone all 
that boy Bob has done for this county.” 

Purebred cattle and the hay crops to 
feed them: they were Dahle’s first con- 
tribution. There have been many 
others. For example, fruit growing in 
Emery County had never amounted to 
much before Dahle taught his boys, and 
in turn the farmers, how to overcome 
the deficiencies of the soil and the 
shortage of water, and what air drain- 
age, pruning, and plant propagation 
could do. The apple industry came in 
fast, and today Emery County ships 
apples to coal camps and coal centers 
in Utah. As for peaches and apricots, 
they are reddish healthy and both areas 
big as oranges. Last year Claud Funk, 
who studied fruit growing from Dahle 
about 6 years ago, turned down an offer 
of $10,000 for his 5-acre apricot or- 
chard and home. 

In 1946 Dahle’s Future Farmers of 
America achieved the highest distine- 
tion that can come to a local chapter; it 
was one of 16 in the United States to 
receive the Gold Emblem award. Dahle 
himself, who now receives $5,010 a year, 
was one of four teachers of vocational 
agriculture in the United States to re- 
ceive the degree of American Farmer. 
In 1947 one of his FFA boys, Paul 
Crawford, who owned $6,000 worth of 
purebred cattle, was selected Utah Star 
Farmer—the only one in the State to 
be selected for this honor. 
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As Cliff Snow made clear, Dahle’s 
story is more than the story of a teacher 
and his school, for Dahle’s work is the 
story of an entire community. 


“They Finally Got It Planned”’ 


M THINGS HAPPEN educationally 
in rural Hennepin County, near Min- 
nesota’s Twin Cities. That is, things 
certainly happened at the Earle Brown 
School last year when 25 eighth graders, 
their teacher, Ethel Nordling, and 
their principal, Marvin Prokasky, trav- 
eled 1,200 miles by bus from the Twin 
Cities to Cloquet, Duluth, the north 
shore, through the iron range country, 
Itasca State Park, and Minnesota’s lake 
region. The trip took 6 days. Charter- 
ing the bus cost $400. The P. T. A. 
raised the money by putting on an out- 
door carnival and paid the bill. All 
but two students had earned enough 
money during the school year—by de- 
livering papers, working on farms, or 
baby sitting—to pay anticipated ex- 
penses, exclusive of transportation. 
Room and board, all contracted for m 
advance, cost each child $20. The class- 
room ou wheels was such a glowing 
success that Miss Nordling and Mr. 
Prokasky are not only repeating this 
spring, but are dreaming of the day 
when they can take the students over the 
border and into Canada. 

The P. T. A. encourages the dream. 
Mothers and fathers worked hard on 
that gala carnival last year to earn close 
to $1,100. There were not only all sorts 
of contests and vaudeville acts, but 
there was a lucrative Food of All Na- 
tions sale booth, where the bountiful 
supply of home-made Polish cabbage 
rolls, Dutch coffee rings, and Norwe- 
gian fattigmand still wasn’t bountiful 
enough. In_ short, the half-dozen 
P. T. A. mothers and fathers I talked 
with were already deep in their plans to 
make even more money this spring. 

Ethel Nordling told me, “The trip 
went with remarkable smoothness. The 
only part of our program that broke 
completely down was letter writing. 
The children were to write a note home 
everyday. That schedule lasted 2 days.” 
Mr. Prokasky added, grinning, “We 
heard the patter of little feet occasion- 
ally after 10 o'clock, too, which was 
official bedtime.” But both agree that 
the children cooperated wholeheartedly. 

It took careful planning to make sure 
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that the children were ready to make 
the educational most of everything be- 
fore they ever boarded the bus in front 
of the school that exciting morning in 
May 1947. As Marcille Luchsinger, an 
eighth grader, bluntly wrote in_ her 
notebook about the trip, “Miss Nordling 
and Mr. Prokasky had been planning 
our trip for 2 years. They finally got 
it planned. We left.” 

Marcille could hardly have been ex- 
pected to deseribe the planning tn terms 
of integrated or motivated learning! 
But in getting boys and girls intellectu- 
ally ready for the trip Ethel Nordling 
made their subject matter live through- 
out the entire school year. Take arith- 
metic, for example, and the way it could 
be related to the coming trip: Since 
each child earned at least $20 to pay 
for his meals and overnight stops in 
tourist cabins and hotels, he banked 
his money first thing every Monday 
morning m school. Marvin Prokasky 
gave the depositor a receipt. One 
eighth grader, elected treasurer, then 
deposited everybody’s money in a local 
bank under an account marked “Eighth 
Grade Tour.” For the first time in 
their lives, children learned to keep 
money straight and, furthermore, they 
gained some idea of the value of a dollar. 
In addition, they studied insurance and 
each child decided to take out a 50-cent 
policy, which insured him against acci- 
dents to the amount of $500. Further, 
each child kept a strict accounting on 
the trip of all money spent. Since 
everybody had as much as $5 extra 
for “fun” and “emergencies,” all note- 
books I saw soberly recorded many such 
expenditures as: “Popcorn—$.05, 
gum—9.01, movie book—$.15.” 

Geography, history, and science were 
similarly related to the children’s own 
experience and observations. In study- 
ing geography, for example, “glacia- 
tion” was no longer simply a prehistoric 
word to the children: they were told 
that they could actually see where gla- 
clers, in tearing the top from soil, had 
brought Minnesota’s famed iron ranges 
close to the surface. And they did. In 
Duluth they saw where Sieur Daniel 
Greysolon Du Luth landed and bar- 
gained for furs with the Indians. Chil- 
dren stood on the great ore docks and 
learned why Duluth was bound to be 
second, after New York, in the tonnage 
shipped out of its harbors. They saw 


huge trains gomg empty to the ore mines 
and returning laden to the docks. They 
saw Minnesota’s great fishing indus- 
tries; they talked with fishermen and 
saw them processing their catch by 
smoking, or drying, or pickling. In the 
great forests they saw towns that had 
all but vanished in forest fires; they 
climbed fire towers and talked with 
forest rangers; and they learned the 
vast meaning of “conservation.” 

What better way could they learn 
their country’s history than by visiting 
what they called the “beginning” of the 
Mississippi river in Lake Itasca, and 
even wading across it? What better 
way could they learn practical English 
in class than by writing their own let- 
ters, in advance of the trip, for hotel and 
cabin reservations? Or by writing 
“thank you” letters after their return? 

Tn class, these children even prepared 
the rules of conduct to be observed 
throughout the trip. Their notebooks 
duly record such thoughtful etiquette 
notes as: 1. In the bus be careful. Do 
not push or shove. 2. If you get some 
‘candy or chewing gum, don’t throw the 
paper on the floor. Don’t stick gum un- 
derneath the seats. 3. When we get to 
a cafe, don’t run. 4. Boys should not 
shout and try to show off in front of 
girls. They should act like gentlemen. 

Ethel Nordling said, “The children 
learned a great deal about manners and 
poise. Many of them had never used 
napkins at their family dinner table; 
they had to learn how. They had to 
learn how to meet and talk with people.” 

Such wonderful educational advan- 
tages as come to these children are made 
possible by the vision and perseverance 
of two teachers—Ethel Nordling and 
Marvin Prokasky. They miss no 
chance to relate education to life itself. 

And let us not forget the sprit at 
work behind them. It was refreshing to 
meet with Mrs. Paul Nylander, then 
president of the P. T. A., Mrs. Fred 
Bunce, past president of the P. T. A., 
and Robert Brown, treasurer of the 
School Board, and to hear them say in 
these exact words, “We want a happy 
school here. We want our children free 
of nervous tension. We feel that per- 
sonality development and real-life ex- 
perience are a part of good education.” 

(This is the first of two articles on out- 


standing teachers. The second will appear in 
the July issue of ScHooL LIFE.) 


= 
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HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
1945-46" 


The following table presents the first 
tabulation of number and enrollment in 
public high schools by type available 
since the study of 1937-38. 

The present tabulation includes the 
high schools with fewer than 10 pupils, 
which were not included in 1937-88. 
The number of small high schools has 
been decreasing so that in 1945-46 there 

ras a total of only 24,810 high schools 
of all types and sizes as compared with 
25,467 in 1937-38. 

There were about 877,000 fewer chil- 
dren in high school in 1945-46 than in 
1937-38, the decrease undoubtedly due 
to some extent to the long period of de- 
creasing birth rates previous to 1940. 
The total enrollment in 1937-38 was 
8,019,255 compared with 7,141,873 in 
1945-16. 


Number of Enroll- 


Type of organization schools ment 
Reeularhigh'school. 2.-2--22------5...-- 13, 841 2, 697, 100 
Separately administered junior high 

school— 
y Followed by 2-year senior high 
SCHOO] Bece awe. a eee a eee ee 186 64, 471 
§ Followed by 3-year senior high 
hg sets) (Re ee et ee 2,140 1,140, 348 
‘ Followed by 4-year senior hig . 
SCHOO Ee = eae eee eee emer oo 328 78, 505 
Separately administered senior high 
Schoo bees ee nene enema eo 1, 203 ~ 1, 058, 838 « 
Junior-senior high schoo]— 
es TLL 1 ee ee ne reel ON ae Nee Pee, 1, 322 361, 803 
MMO ROD ales eee eon ee eee oe 1, 543 655, 353 
Othigne Sears serene. ee tee 157 68, 630 
Undivided tieh school...........-...., 3,341 703,722 
Senior high school with junior college____ 116 95,241 
Ungraded (vocational and evening)-______ 133 _ 222, 862 


FT (a aston eee eee 24,310 7, 141, 873 


1 Preliminary data subject to slight corrections. 


REASSIGNMENTS IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Henry PF. Alves has been appointed 
assistant director, Schoo] Administra- 
tion Division. He has been associate 
chief, County and Rural School Admin- 
istration, in that Division since late in 
1946. For a year prior to that time, 
he was director, Division of Surplus 
Property Utilization. He has been with 
the Office since 1935. Edgar Fuller, ) 
State commissioner of educaticn in- 
New Hampshire, was recently named as 
the new director of the Division. 

Nolan D. Pulliam, specialist for State 
school administration, has been named 
associate chief, State School Adminis- 
tration in the same division. Mr. Pul- 
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liam came to the Oflice last year from 
Arizona, where he was State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


EXCHANGE FELLOWSHIPS 
RENEWED 


Programs of exchange fellowships and 
grants for graduate study in other 
American Republics have been resumed 
after a wartime lapse. The programs 
operate under the provisions of the 
Buenos Aires Convention. They are ad- 
ministered in this country jointly by the 
Office of Education and the Departinent 
of State. United States students who 
are selected will leave for Central and 
South America beginning July 1. 

The exchange fellowship program 
provides for the exchange of two grad- 
uate students each year between each of 
the nations that ratified the Convention. 
So far, eight nations have indicated that 
they will be able to receive United 
States students beginning July 1 of this 
year. 

Travel and maintenance grants are 
supplementary. They are awarded to 


students going into any of the other 


American Republics. Amounts of the 
grants vary with individual need. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


LONG-TIME OFFICE STAFF 
MEMBER HONORED 


James Frederick Rogers, M. D., for 
many years consultant in health educa- 
tion in the Office of Education, was re- 
cently honored for his long service in 
and many contributions to his field. He 
was awarded a Certificate of Honor by 
the Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. It 
was inscribed “In grateful recognition 
of his inspiring leadership and _ out- 
standing service to our profession.” Be- 
cause of Dr. Rogers’ inability to attend 
the Society’s meeting held in Kansas 
City, the presentation ceremonies are 
scheduled to be repeated in the Nation’s 
Capital. Dr. Rogers retired from the 
Office in 1941. 


VISUAL AIDS TO EDUCATION 


Government Films on Health and Agriculture Released 


TEN motion pictures on health and nine 
on agriculture have recently been re- 
leased by the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs for educational use. The 
health films deal with hookworm, ty- 
phus, dysentery, typhoid, smallpox, and 
other subjects; those on agriculture, 
with soil and water conservation, dairy- 
ing, land use, livestock feeding, and 
modern farming methods. 

These educational films were pre- 
pared especially for the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, an agency of 
the United States Government, for the 
purpose of creating an active interest in 
the improvement of living conditions. 
All of them are 16-mm. color sound 
films and are available with English, 
Portuguese, or Spanish narrations. 
Four of them are animated with Walt 
Disney characters. 


The films may be purchased from the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs at 
the prices listed below. Write to the 
Institute, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington 25, D. C., for a cata- 
log and purchase application form. 


Health 
Environmental Sanitation. 
$43. 

Discusses the sanitary facilities and prae- 
tices necessary to protect the health and lives 
of people living in crowded cities. (Disney 
animation. ) 

Hookworm. 11 min., $47. 

Tells how a family is reduced to weakness 
and poverty by hookworms and how they rid 
themselves of their sickness. (Disney anima- 
tion.) 

Insects as Carriers of Disease. 10 min., 

S44. 

The fly, mosquito, and louse are presented 
as carriers of dysentery, malaria, and typhus. 
(Disney animation.) 


10 min., 
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Kill the Louse. 8 min., $40. 


The louse spreads the deadly disease of ty- 
phus and brings sadness and suffering to many 
people. 


Prevent Dysentery. 7 min., $40. 


Explains how dysentery spreads and how 
it can be prevented from spreading. 


The Sanitary Market. 9 min., $40. 


Analyzes the danger that a filthy market 
may cause to the people who get their food 
there and shows the Sanitary condition in 
which markets should be maintained, 


The Typhoid Carrier, 9 min., $40. 


Demonstrates the transmission of the ty- 
phoid bacillus through food by way of the 
cook’s fingers, but emphasizes also that milk, 
water, and flies may be the means by which 
typhoid fever is carried from one person to 
another, 


Vaccinate Against Smallpox. 8 min., 
$40. 


Documents the story of mass protection 
against a disfiguring and killing disease by in- 
dividual vaccination. The multiple pressure 
technique of vaccination is demonstrated. 


Wise Parents—Healthy Babies. i 


min., $45. 


Analyzes the role of prenatal services in 
safeguarding the mother and the coming child 
and in protecting the happiness of the home. 


Your [ealth Center. 8 min., $40. 


A presentation of the varied services which 
are available in a health center and their im- 
portance in preventing diseases and in gener- 
ally protecting health. 


Agriculture 


Better Eating. 7 min., $40. 


Encourages use of idle land around the 
rural home for growing a variety of vegetables 
for the table. Shows how much healthier a 
family is when eating a variety of vegetables 
and how these can be grown by simple gar- 
dening methods and at little cost. 


Better Farming—More Milk. 10 min., 
$45. 


Shows that much more milk can be obtained 
from a cow when it is clean and healthy. 
Gives suggestions that any farmer can carry 
out to provide a cleaner place for his cows to 
live and more feed for them in order to have 
a greater supply of milk for his family. 


Extra Feeding Pays. 8 min., $40. 


Stresses the need of storing feed for the 
cattle for use when pasture is no longer green, 
as hungry animals are not productive. Sug- 
gests use of trench silo, haystack, irrigated 
pasture and forage for increasing the feed 
and storing it. 


From Small Beginnings. 7 min., $40. 


Stresses the importance of using the right 
tool to do the job, and instills an interest in 
learning about better tools. 
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Insect Enemies. 7 min., $40. 


Shows that much more food can be grown 
if insects are not allowed to feed on the 
erops, which enables the farmer toe get more 
money for his produce. Practical measures 
available to any farmer are given to control 
the insects. 

Planning for Good Eating. 10 min., 
$13. 

iixplains why man needs a variety of foods 
to be healthy. Shows the variety needed can 
be grown on a small plot of land. (Disney 
animation. ) 


The Land Must Fat. 9 min., $40. 


Stresses the need of putting plant food back 
into the soil because depleted soil grows poor 
erops. This fin, a sequel to “Your Soil— 
Your Future,” places emphasis on increased 
use of barnyard manure, compost, green map- 
ure crops, and crop rotation. 

Watcr on the Land. 9 min., $40. 

Creates an interest in irrigation by show- 
ing the value and demonstrating some simple 
irrigation methods. 

Your Soil—Y our Future. 8 min., $40. 

Encourages soil conservation by showing 
some things that every farmer should do to 
his land to halt or prevent erosion, The 
film shows how rich land can be robbed of 
all its top soil so that good ecreps no longer 
grow and how this can be prevented by con- 
tour plowing, rotating crops, and letting trees 
stand to hold moisture and top soil. 


How To Prepare and Use 
Educational Exhibits 


WRITE TO the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., for 
a new publication, M. P. 634, on the 
preparation and use of educational ex- 
hibits. This manual illustrates differ- 
ent kinds of exhibits, discusses different 
appeals to be used and gives practical 
suggestions on construction. Included 
are brief explanations of the use of such 
visual aids as photographs, trans- 
parencies, maps, graphs, charts, and 
projectors. 


Filmstrip Catalogs 
IN RESPONSE to the growing need 


for comprehensive catalogs of film- 
strips—similar to those available for 
16-mm, motion pictures—the H. W. 
Wilson Company is now publishing a 
separate section of its /ducational Film 
Guide devoted exclusively to filmstrips. 
This service is being tried out on an ex- 
perimental basis to determine whether 
its usefulness warrants making it a per- 
manent catalog service. Write to H. W. 


Wilson Company. 950-972 University 
Avenue, New York 52, N. Y., for fur- 
ther information. 

McGraw-Hill also has a filmstrip cat- 
alog scheduled for spring publication. 
Announced as a 600-page book, Film- 
strips—A User's Guide and Descriptive 
Index will contain a discussion of the 
educational uses of filmstrips and de- 
scriptive reviews of some 8,000 film- 
strips. For further information write 
to McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West Forty-Second Street, New York. 


Motion Pictures for Adult Education 
WITH THE publication of the winter 


issue of Film Forum Review, the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education has announced 
completion of an evaluation project 18 
months ago to select 16-mm. motion pic- 
tures suitable for adult discussion pur- 
poses. 

During this time, over 500 films were 
screened and evaluated, and of this 
number 176 were found acceptable for 
use in adult film forums. Many films 
were rejected by the Institute since they 
were not produced for adult education 
and could not be easily adapted to this 
purpose; others, produced during the 
war, were disqualified for out-of-date- 
ness. 

Each of the 176 films was evaluated 
upon a diseussibility index and placed 


in one of three categories—acceptable, 
recommended, and highly —recom- 


mended. They came from three major 
sources: Government  sponsorship— 
particularly Canada, Great Britain, and 
the United States; miscellaneous or- 
ganizations—labor industry, 
religious, educational, and health or- 
ganizations: and theatrical motion pic- 
tures, principally those of the Jarch of 
Time. 

The 176 films for adult education are 
grouped by subject-matter categories 
and are reviewed in the four 1947 quar- 
terly issues of Film Forum Review. 
The spring issue features films in the 
field of international relations; the sum- 
mer issue, films on child care, education, 
recreation, and delinquency ; the fall is- 
sue, films dealing with inter-group rela- 
tions, housing, and health; and the 


unions, 


winter issue, films on industrial, agricul- 
tural, and political problems. Single 
copies, 75 cents each; 10 or more copies, 


50 cents each. Address Film Forum 
Review. Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 West One Hundred Twentieth 
Street. New York 27. 


New Film Shows Work of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


VOCATIONAL opportunities in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture are 
shown in a new USDA film, “A De- 
cision for Bill.” Built around a college 
student’s indecision as to what phase of 
agriculture to follow, the film shows a 
dean of men in a land-grant college giv- 
ing Bill an overview of the work of the 
Department of Agriculture. Subjects 
mentioned include forestry, soil con- 
servation, research, animal husbandry, 
entomology, plant industry, agricul- 
tural chemistry, home economics, mar- 
keting, agricultural economics, and ex- 
tension work. Throughout the film em- 
phasis is placed upon the theme of pub- 
lic service in agriculture. The film, 
16-mm. sound color, was produced by 
the USDA Motion Picture Service with 
the cooperation of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Prints can be purchased from Castle 
Films, Division of United World Filins, 
Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 22. 


Shortage of 16-mm. Film 
THE FOLLOWING explanation of the 


16-mm. film shortage—which is causing 
delay in the filling of 16-mm. print or- 
ders—is given by Film Daily, a trade 
publication of the motion picture in- 
dustry: “Sixteen-mm., film industry is 
running into a shortage of raw stock. 
Manufacturers generally are said to be 
holding production to last year’s output, 
with available raw stock being distrib- 
uted on an allocation basis. 

“Asa result, newcomers in the 16-mm. 
field are finding it difficult to obtain raw 
stock, while established companies with 
expansion plans are handicapped. 

“Laboratories are reported running 
up to 2 months behind on 16-mm. orders. 

“Trade sources say there is sight hope 
for an improvement in the situation be- 
fore 1949 when Eastman Kodak will 
have two new 16-mm. coating machines 
in operation.” 
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Library Statistics Studied 


A Conference on Public School Li- 
brary Statistics was held under the aus- 
pices of the Service to Libraries Section, 
Office of Education, March 15-16. As 
a result of the discussions, the public 
school library statistical blank, Form 
8-070 (1942), has been tentatively re- 
vised according to the suggestions of 
the conferees. The form will be dis- 
cussed further at a meeting of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians at Atlantie City in June. 

This conference was called in connec- 
tion with the planning by the Office of 
Education for the third comprehensive 
collection, 1947-48, in the present series 
of public school library statistical 
studies. 

Tt was the consensus of the conferees 
that the following factors be considered 
in revising the statistical form: 


1. Significance of the items to adminis- 
trators and hbrarians 

2. Availability of the data 

3. Definition of terms 

4. Importance of data for basis of com- 
parison with previously published 
data 

5. The length and simplicity of the 
form 

6. The interrelation of school library 
data with other statistical data ob- 
tained through Office studies. 


In addition to members of the Office 
of Edueation staff, consultants in- 
cluded: Louise F’. Rees, chairman of the 
statistical committee of the American 
Association of School Librarians and 
State school library consultant, Lans- 
ing, Michigan; Mattie Ruth Moore, 
chairman of the State supervisors of 
school libraries and State supervisor of 
school libraries, Austin, Texas; and 
Anna Clark Kennedy, State school h- 
brary supervisor, Albany, N. Y. 


UNESCO Library Program 


The library program of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in relation to the 
UNESCO program as a whole was the 
subject of a brief report prepared by 


Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress, for the January 1948 issue of D.C. 
Libraries, published by the District of — 
Columbia Library Association. 

The six chapters of the program 
adopted at the Second General Confer- 
ence in Mexico City last November and 
December are concerned with: (1) Re- 
construction, (2) communication, (38) 
education, (4) cultural interchange, (5) 
human and social relations, and (6) 
natural sciences. 

In connection with reconstruction, 
there is, Mr. Evans points out, a specific 
library item “concerned with the pro- 
vision of books to areas suffering from 
the war and the stimulation of ex- 
changes among the libraries and similar 
institutions all over the world.” 

“The UNESCO program recognizes 
that libraries, particularly public l- 
braries, are important parts of the 
whole scheme of mass communication,” 
Mr. Evans says. The second chapter 
also covers such problems as_biblio- 
graphical control of the publications in 
which knowledge is recorded and an 
international system of copyright 
relations. 

Librarians will be interested in the 
projects related to cultural interchange 
including the promotion of an interna- 
tional pool of literature and the investi- 
gation of a proposal for international 
cooperation between museums. 

The Director-General of UNESCO is 
instructed to assist in organizing a 
world center of scientific liaison, the 
activities of which would include the 
abstracting and indexing of scientific 
writings. 


Hearings Available 


Testimony presented on December 9 
and 10, 1947, by witnesses supporting 
the Public Library Service Demonstra- 
tion bill has appeared in the printed 
document, Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee No. 1 of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, House of Represen- 
tatives, Kightieth Congress, First Ses- 
sion, on H, R. 2465 (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1948). 


(Turn to page 21) 
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Education for the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Years 


Each year Scnoou Lire publishes re- 
ports of the Planning Committee of the 
Study Commission as adopted by the 
National Couneil of Chief State School 
Officers. The following is one of the re- 
ports adopted at the last annual meeting 
of the council. It deals with responsi- 
bilities of State educational authorities 
for expansion of educational services in 
the thirteenth and fourtcenth ycars. 


HE PROBLEM given the commit- 
cc was “To formulate a statement 
of the State’s responsibilities and op- 
portunities for the expansion and im- 
provement of educational services in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years.” 

The committee presents a brief sum- 
mary of the historical development and 
present status of the junior college 
movement, descriptive statements of 
present practice and recent proposals, 
a list of some of the major issues, a series 
of proposals of policy, an outline of the 
research needed in any State as a basis 
for establishing or extending programs, 
suggestions for legislative impiemen- 
tation, some problems for further study 
and a selected bibliography. 

To facilitate discussion, the commit- 
tee presents in order the issues, the pro- 
posals of policy. and an outline of the 
research needed as a basis of State ac- 
tion. The remainder of the report 
serves as background for consideration 
of the proposals. 


Issues To Be Considered in Estab- 
lishing Educational Programs for 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Years 


Any State proposing to develop a 
program of public education for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years will 
face certain fundamental issues. In 
fact, those States which have already 
established such programs will need to 
reexamine the same in the light of these 
questions: 

1. What groups of persons are to be 
served ? 

2. What should the new organization 
of programs or institutions be called? 

3. Under what auspices should the 
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new institutions be estabiished and 
operated ¢ 

4. In locating these new institutions, 
should the emphasis be on placing them 
within commuting distance of the larg- 
est possible portion of the State’s youth, 
or on establishing institutions with 
broad programs on a regional basis? 

5. How should they be related to 
existing school districts, that is. districts 
for administering elementary and sec- 
ondary education? 

6. How should the program for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years be re- 
lated to the supporting high-school pro- 
grams ¢ 

« What criteria should determine 
the location of tle new institutions ¢ 

8. Who will determine what  pro- 
grams or curriculums shall be offered 
and in what places ? 

9. How should the new institutions 
be articulated with existing institutions 
of post-secondary or higher education ? 

10. What qualifications — education 
and experience—will be required of 
teachers ? 

11. Will these new institutions be free 
and available to all the youth of the 
State? How free? How available? 

12. How should these new programs 
be financed ? 


A Tentative Statement of Policies 


The following proposals are submit- 
ted for discussion and study. They 
will admit of varied applications to 
meet the diverse conditions obtaining 
im the several States. 

1. In developing a State program of 
publie education for the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years, programs should be 
provided for the five groups of students 
identified by the Educational Polieies 
Commission, namely: 


(a) Students wanting preparation 
for various technical and semiprofes- 
sional occupations which require all the 
training that high schools can give and 
1 or 2 years in addition. 

(b) Students wanting advanced 
training beyond that which can be of- 
fered in the years of high school in the 


occupation for which the high schools 
provide the basic preparation. 

(c) Students wanting to prepare for 
admission to professional schools and 
the last 2 years of technical and liberal 
arts colleges. 

(d) Students wanting to round out 
their general education before entering 
employment or becoming homemakers, 

(e) Adults and older youth, mostly 
employed, who wish to continue their 
education during their free hours. 


2. These new institutions should be 
named community colleges or commun- 
ity institutes to indicate the broad fune- 
tions they are designed to serve. 

The name junior college has become a 
distinct liability. It implies diminu- 
tive and unchallengine connotations. 
It does not constitute an accurate de- 
scription of the nature and functions of 
the institution. It tends to concentrate 
the thinking of students, faculty, and 
patrons alike on the university prepara- 
tory curriculum to the exclusion of the 
terminal function. As a result of these 
effects the entire population is given a 
distorted view of the real character of 
the institution. 

3. Public community colleges or im- 
stitutes should be under the general 
supervision of the State department of 
education, 

Tn general, the same supervisory con- 
trols should apply to the community 
colleges as to elementary and high 
schools. They should not be under a 
separate State authority for higher 
education. When they cannot be estab- 
lished in districts under the board of 
education responsible for all elementary 
and high schools of the area, the State 
department of education will need to 
give special consideration to articulat- 
ing the program of the college or insti- 
tute with the programs of all the 
supporting high schools. ‘Through re- 
search and conference the State depart- 
ment of education should establish 
standards governing the location and 
maimtenance of community colleges and 
the development of their curriculums. 

4. With due regard for quality of 
program and economy of operation, & 


1 Attention is called to the full statement con- 
cerning the five groups in Education for AU Ameri- 
can Youth, p. 246-247, Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association, 1945. 

2The Educational Policies Commission uses the 
name “Community Institute,” pp. 39, 227, 265, 353. 
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community college should be located 
uethin commuting distance of all youth 
of the State. 

Research indicates that commuting 
beyond a distance of 6 to 10 miles, ex- 
cept where transportation at public 
expense is provided, is a handicap to 
attendance and that there is relatively 
little commuting beyond a radius of 25 
miles. Exception to this rule will be 
necessary for sparsely populated areas 
and for curriculums in vocational and 
technical fields providing limited out- 
lets for employment. (See policy No. 
he 

5. Such reorganization of school dis- 
tricts should be obtained as will give 
units of sufficient size to justify the 
organization of a community college or 
institute. 

Local school districts of small size 
and diverse boundary lines constitute 
almost insurmountable obstacles to 
bringing community college education 
within the reach of all American youth. 
Through a process of consolidation and 
reorganization this obstacle may be 
removed. 

It is recognized, however, that in 
some States certain transitional steps 
may be necessary before the complete 
attainment of desirable district re- 
organization can be accomplished. The 
following alternatives may be consid- 
ered: (a@) Creating a union or federa- 
tion of contiguous clistricts to provide 
the program through cooperative effort, 
(6) creating a super district as in Mis- 
sissippi or some California units, or (c) 
establishing the program in the most 
favorable school center of the area with 
provision for the attendance of students 
from other districts. 

6. The law should provide for the in- 
tegration or close articulation of com- 
munity college program with the 
supporting high-school programs. 

Much of the State enabling legisla- 
tion for the organization of public com- 
munity colleges has been directed to the 


thirteenth and fourteenth years only. | 


Under such legislation it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to develop an integrated 
high school and community college 
program. The latter form of organiza- 
tion is thereby placed at a distinct dis- 
advantage. State legislation should 
recognize the fact that the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades are an upward 
extension of the secondary program, 
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and should expedite the operation of a 
program of uninterrupted growth and 
development on the part of the students 
through provision for an integrated 
organization. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion recommends the reorganization of 
the public school program on a 644 
basis. This plan is in successful opera- 
tion in a number of school systems. 
Where such reorganization is not feas- 
ible, steps should be taken to provide 
close articulation between the com- 
munity college and the supporting high- 
school programs to the end that youth 
may obtain the best possible educational 
opportunities. 

7. The State through its State board 
of education (or State department of 
education) should establish criteria 
governing the location of community 
colleges. 

The standards established should take 
into consideration the number and dis- 
tribution of students, other educational 
opportunities in the community or area, 
the distribution of occupational oppor- 
tunities, and the desire of the people of 
the area for a community college pro- 
gram. 

Where the program for the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years is properly in- 
tegrated with the work in grades 11 and 
12, a minimum enrollment of 175 to 200 
students is needed in the upper 2 years 
for college preparatory and terminal 
general programs. To provide ad- 
vanced occupational training on an 
economical basis for students who ob- 
tain the basic preparation in high school 
will require somewhat larger enroll- 
ments. Provis‘on ofa broad program of 
vocational-technical education will re- 
quire 800 to 1,000 students, although 
technical programs in some fields may 
be given effectively and economically 
in institutes with smaller enrollments. 

In general, the State will avoid dup- 
licating available satisfactory educa- 
tional opportunities. 

8. The State department of education 
should establish standards governing 
the approval and placement of curricu- 
lums. 

While it is desirable that the local 
authority take the initiative in deter- 
mining the courses and curriculums to 
be offered, the State has a responsibility 
for helping communities make their 
decision with due regard to educational 


values and economical operation from 
the viewpoint both of the community 
and the State as a whole. 

Curriculums and courses designed to 
help youth achieve competence in oc- 
cupations of semiprofessional, techni- 
cal, or skilled trade types should be 
located in areas where the occupations 
for which preparation is given are con- 
centrated. 

State standards should give local 
authorities the widest possible latitude 
in developing programs for adults and 
older youth. ‘These may be courses 
given in afternoons and evenings, on or 
off campus, and, in some cases, may be 
short programs for part-time or full- 
time students. 

Curriculums and courses designed for 
families of occupations in which the 
State’s annual replacement need is 15 
or less would, as a rule, be established 
or approved in not more than one cen- 
ter, or would be cared for through “on- 
tle-job” training. Some such standard 
would be applicable to all highly 
specialized programs. 

"9. The development of a program of 
public community college or institute 
education should give due regard to the 
existing privately supported institutions 
which the State has chartered to develop 
programs of secondary education. 

For example, the extension of pubhe 
facilities may serve a group of young 
people who cannot be accommodated in 
private institutions for lack of space, 
or may provide types of instructional 
programs hot maintained by private in- 
stitutions, or may provide education at 
low cost or at no cost to the student and 
thus serve a group whom the private 
institution cannot reach. The State 
should have full and up-to-date infor- 
mation about the kinds and quality of 
services rendered by its privately con- 
trolled institutions, so that their place 
may be duly appraised and respected in 
developing the system of public edu- 
cation. 

10. The State should foster and en- 
courage a program for the preparation 
of teachers for service in public com- 
munity colleges and institutes. 

The vast expansion of adult education 
contemplated, the integration of general 
education with vocation-technical edu- 
cation in terminal programs, the close 
articulation of these programs with the 
total occupational life of the commu- 
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nity—these call for a type of teacher 
that is not available either in high school 
or college. Moreover, many of the 
teachers in public community colleges 
have not had the proper type of prepara- 
tion. This is particularly true in the 
terminal curriculums of vocational and 
general education. The State depart- 
ment of education in cooperation with 
teacher-training institutions and com- 
munity college faculties should encour- 
age the study of the type of training re- 
quired on the part of community college 
teachers, and make adequate provision 
therefor. The need is urgent and the 
time is short. 

11. The community college or insti- 
tute should give free tuition and as fur 
as possible should remove or reduce the 
economic barricr to education. 

While some student fees collected on 
a uniform basis may be necessary, rigor- 
ous control should be exercised to pre- 
vent the collection of fees from thwart- 
ing the concept of free tuition. 

The concept of free transportation 
for youth living more than 2 miles from 
high school is now widely accepted. 
Subject to equitable standards, free 
transportation should be provided for 
full-time students in the community 
college. For those students living be- 
yond reasonable commuting distance, a 
subsistence allowance or scholarship at 
least equivalent to the average trans- 
portation cost per student should be 
provided. These standards would ap- 
ply to full-time students regardless of 
length of course. 

Somewhat different standards will 
govern the fees and transportation of 
adult education students. 

Colleges or institutes serving consid- 
erable numbers of nonresident students 
will need dormitories and other com- 
parable facilities. 

12. Enabling legislation should en- 
courage, through adequate financial 
support, the establishment and mainte- 
nance of community college or institute 
programs. 

The community should contribute to 
the financial support of the program in 
terms of its ability. 

The State aid program should be on 
an equalization basis and should be re- 
lated to the total State aid in terms of 
the actual cost of current expense and 
capital outlay per weighted pupil in the 
college or institute programs. 
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Subject to reasonable controls, stu- 
dents should be permitted to attend any 
college or institute program of their 
choice, and both State and local aid 
should follow the student. 

Any available Federal aid would be 
apportioned according to regulations 
established and agreed upon by Federal 
and State authorities. 

The development of a community 
college program should look to the 
strengthening of the elementary and 
high schools. It should in no way sub- 
tract from their adequate financial 
support. 


Legislative Implementation 


To establish a system of community 
colleges or institutes as envisioned in 
the foregoing proposals, it will be neces- 
sary to enact enabling legislation which 
will provide for: 

1. Centering responsibility in the 
State board of education or comparable 
authority, 

2. District organization assuring in- 
tegration or close coordination of com- 
munity college with supporting high 
school programs, 

3. State aid on an equalization basis 
adjusted to actual costs and ability of 
districts to support the total public edu- 
cation program, 

4. Free tuition, strict limitation of 
fees, and reasonable allowance for trans- 
portation or subsistence costs, and 

5. Empowering the State board of 
education or comparable authority to 
establish regulations pertaiming to their 
establishment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion. 


Information Needed Teo Establish 
New Programs or To Extend Existing 
Programs 

The educational needs to be served by 
the community college or institute are 
so varied and so urgent that the State 
can no longer wholly entrust the devel- 
opment of these programs to private 
enterprise and local initiative. The 
problems are so complex that the State 
can Ul} afford to launch a program with- 
out adequate information. 

To establish new programs or to ex- 
tend existing prograins, a State should 
conduct studies as follows: 

1. A survey of the population, ages 
16-20, to determine— 

(a) Their distribution by counties or 
other comparable political units. 


(&) Trends in the number and per- 
cent of high school graduates continu- 
ing their education. 

(c) The distribution of youth by 
high school districts to determine trends 
in the numbers of graduates, and of 
drop-outs, 

2. A survey of existing educational 
institutions providing educational se-v- 
ices to high school graduates or older 
yonth to determine for each community 
or college area— 

(a) ‘The services or programs avail- 
able, and 

(6) The number of students from 
the community, area, or State admitted 
to each service or program. 

3. Extensive occupational surveys for 
the States as a whole to determine the 
distribution of workers by— 

(a) Counties or other comparable 
units. 

(2) Industries or occupational fields. 

(c) Type of workers, as skilled, tech- 
nical, professional. 

4. The formulation and application 
of criteria to determine location of com- 
munity colleges or institutes with re- 
gard to— 

(a) School and district organization. 

(6) Loeation of existing programs 
and institutions. 

(c) Distribution of industries and 
occupation. 

(d) Distribution of youth popula- 
tion, and 

(e) Their availability to 
youth and adult workers. 
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5. An estimate of costs and a survey 
of financial resources. 

The survey should determine the 
total resources available, funds potenti- 
ally available from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the portion of the cost to be borne 
respectively by the local districts and 
the State, the provision to be made for 
youth in sparsely populated areas, and 
the best method of financing the total 
program. 


Historical Development and Present 
Status of Public Education Programs 
for the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Years 

The beginnings of advocacy of a 
development along junior college lines 
reach back to the middle of the last 
century. The actual establishment of 
units designated as jnnior colleges came 
around the turn of the century, with 


the first unit under private auspices 
emerging a few years before 1900 and 
the first local public unit in 1902. After 
a slow growth over a decade or more 
following these earliest junior colleges, 
the numbers increased at an accelerated 
rate, so that by 1922 the total number 
was in excess of 200, enrolling approxi- 
mately 16,000 students. At this date, 
private junior colleges far outnumbered 
both loeal publie and State units com- 
bined. and local units far outnumbered 
units operating directly under State 
auspices. In another 20 years, the num- 
ber, according to counts made for the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, had arisen to about 600. The 
number fell off to some extent during 
wartime but picked up again on cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and the total reported 
to this agency as operating in 1946-47 
was about 650. The total enrollments 
of regular and special students in the 
institutions is about 400,000. It may be 
stated that counts of numbers of junior 
colleges by other agencies have been 
somewhat smaller, differences being 
explained by criteria used in identifying 
junior colleges. 

Something of the rapidity of the 
growth reviewed may be sensed by com- 
paring it with the growth in the number 
of 4-year colleges and other higher insti- 
tutions, including teachers’ colleges, 
since the establishment of Harvard 
something more than three centuries 
ago. Within a half century, the num- 
ber of junior colleges has risen to more 
than half the number of these higher 
institutions. 

In the more recent growth of junior 
colleges, both public and private have 
increased in number, although the pub- 
lic have gained on the private so that 
there are approximately equal numbers 
of each. 

In the beginning, the curriculum of 
junior colleges usually consisted en- 
tirely of courses given in the first 2 
years of contemporary colleges and wni- 
versities. As enrollments rose in in- 
dividual junior colleges, the conviction 
grew that this preparatory curriculum 
was not suited to the interests and abil- 
ities of many students and efforts were 
directed toward developing terminal 
offerings. In the main, the new courses 
were aimed at preparation for subpro- 
fessional and technical occupations but 
more recently efforts have been toward 
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developng a complementary program 
of terminal general education. In some 
junior colleges the students in terminal 
programs far outnumber those in pre- 
paratory programs. 

Another development has been in the 
direction of courses meeting the needs 
of older youth and adults in the com- 
munity who can devote only a part of 
their time to education. 

In the growing effort to serve youth 
who are not primarily concerned with 
completing a 4-year college program 
there has developed some dissatisfac- 
tion with the name junior college. The 
Educational Policies Commission has 
proposed that they be called community 
colleges or community institutes. 
Kither of these titles indicates the 
broader purpose of these new institu- 
tions. 


Diversity of Development 
in the Several States 

Six States are selected to illustrate 
the diversity of programs at the present 
time. While something may be learned 
from each, it is apparent that no State 
has yet achieved a fully desirable pro- 
gram. 


California 


The total number of junior colleges 
of all types in California is 75. Of 
these, 26 are public district, 36 public 
departmental, and 13 are private Junior 
colleges. Of the 62 public junior col- 
leges, 11 are evening Junior colleges at- 
tached to regular day institutions. 

In San Jose, Fresno, and San Diego 
the junior colleges constitute the lower 
divisions of State colleges operated on a 
contractual basis with the local boards 
of education. Nine of the public junior 
colleges combine the four grades 11-14 
as a single administrative unit. 

The latest available data indicate av- 
erage enrollment figures as follows: 
District type 2019, departmental type 
1195, private type 150. 

Public junior colleges are developed 
under the auspices of local boards of 
education operating under State law 
and the rules and regulations of the 
State department of education. Private 
junior colleges are, for the most part, 
nonprofit institutions developed under 
the auspices of religious denominations. 

Public junior colleges are recognized 
in the law as secondary schools. They 
have developed along four major lines: 


1. District junior colleges are organ- 
ized in legally authorized junior college 
districts. In the larger communities the 
high school and junior college districts 
are coterminous. 

2. Departmental junior colleges are 
organized as departments of high 
schools over which the high school prin- 
cipal is the chief administrative officer. 

3. Union junior college districts are 
formed by the union of two or more 
high school districts with separate ad- 
ministrative staffs and boards of edu- 
cation. 

4, Four-year junior colleges have or- 
ganized the upper 2 years of the high 
school with the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years as a single institution 
under a single teaching and administra- 
tive staff. 

In the departmental and 4-year types 
there is very close relationship and ar- 
ticulation with the high schools. In the 
remaining types there is less relation- 
ship and articulation. 

Under the California law, students 
from nonjunior college areas may at- 
tend any public junior college of what- 
ever type in the State, and the district 
of attendance is reimbursed to the ex- 
tent of full operating costs per unit of 
A. D. A. (average daily attendance) 
plus $65 rental per student, and this 
cost is raised by a county tax levied on 
that portion of the county of residence 
not included in any junior college dis- 
trict or a high school district maintain- 
ing a junior college. In all cases junior 
college attendance is free to the student. 

In all types of public junior colleges 
the State requires the completion of 
courses in physical education and health 
and a course in American institutions 
for graduation. State board rules also 
require the completion of 20 units of 
work in a single department to qualify 
for graduation. The remaining por- 
tion of the student’s program may be 
selected on the student’s own volition 
subject to requirements imposed by all 
local boards of education. By action 
of local boards of education all public 
junior colleges require the completion 
of cove programs of general or cultural 
education consisting of English, social 
service, home and family living, and 
other courses. 

In general, public junior colleges are 
financed by local taxation supplemented 
by State grants and in the case of cer- 
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tain vocational courses by Federal 
grants. Departmental junior colleges, 
being integral parts of local high 
schools, receive from the State the same 
support received by the high school 
which may be not less than $90 per unit 
of A. D. A. District junior colleges re- 
ceive a blanket sum of $2,000 per year 
per institution plus $90 per student in 
A.D. A. <A State equalization fund is 
set up based on a base operating cost 
of $200 per student. In districts in 
which a tax levy of 35 cents per $100 
of assessed valuation does not yield $110 
per student, the district will participate 
in the equalization fund to the extent of 
making up the balance. 
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The first public junior colleges in this 
State were established before 1920, but 
the main growth took place bet ween 1920 
and 1930. The greatest number of 
these units in any one year was 28, when 
about 2,000 students (or an average of 
fewer than a hundred students) were 
enrolled. The increase in institutions 
was practically stopped by passage of 
legislation setting a minimum popula- 
tion of the district in which new junior 
colleges might be established. The law 
requires the district to make a tuition 
charge equal to the cost of instruction. 
Support in the main is from tuition in- 
come and the local district levy. The 
curriculum has been almost wholly pre- 
paratory, bemg made up of the courses 
given in the first 2 years of colleges and 
the university. All but a very few of 
the junior colleges have been operated 
in association with the local high 
schools. The development in Iowa has 
included also several private institu- 
tions. 

Mississippi 

The Mississippi plan for establish- 
ment of a system of junior colleges has 
the following characteristics: 

1. State-wide in coverage with defi- 
nite district lines—one to eight counties 
in each district. 

2. Four years in length—two years of 
upper high school plus two years of 
college. 

5. State and district supported. 

4. Each college has a separate board 
of trustees varying in size from 6 to 
30, depending on the number of coun- 
ties in the districts. 
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5. The administrative organization 
within the colleges is usually a presi- 
dent, a dean, a registrar, a business 
manager, a principal of the high school, 
a dean of women, a dean of men. In 
the set-up there is usually a farm, laun- 
dry, a counseling unit, and a clinic. 

6. The college is not highly depart- 
mentalized. Tnstructors may teach in 
more than one field and may teach in 
both the high school and the college. 

7. Each institution is free to serve the 
needs of its own district without being 
forced to fit into a State-wide pattern. 

8. The junior colleges have a full- 
time supervisor on the State level. 
This supervisor is an employee of the 
State department of education. 


New York 


New York has 6 State agricultural 
and technical institutes established as 
State agricultural schools prior to 1916; 
and 5 new institutes of applied arts and 
sciences established on an experimental 
basis in 1946. The total full-time en- 
rollment of the first group for the year 
1946-47 was 2448. For the second 
group the enrollment is limited to 4,500 
for the period of the experiment. 

Six of the institutes provide programs 
in agricultural education, four in home 
econoniics education, nine in industrial- 
technical education, and one in retail 
management. Curriculums are termi- 
nal in character. They are planned to 
help youth achieve competence in a faim- 
ily of occupations through a well-bal- 
anced program of general and voca- 
tional-technical education. 

Programs for full-time students are 
planned for the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years and are open to high school 
graduates and other mature persons 
who have demonstrated capacity to sue- 
ceed in a field of work served by the 
program selected. Each institute pro- 
vides educational programs for adults 
and older youtl in fields related to the 
institute’s program for full-time stu- 
dents. 

Each of the new institutes is under 
the general control of a local board ap- 
pointed by the governor and represent- 
ative of the area served. Each new 
institute will have an advisory council 
representative of the educational, labor, 
and industrial interests of the area. 
Supervisory and administrative control 
of the institutes is chiefly in the State 


education department. The institutes 
are financed entirely by the State. Tui- 
tion is free to residents of the State, but 
the mstitute may assess fees under regu- 
lations established by the commissioner 
of education. It is expected, when the 
system of institutes is fully developed, 
that 75 percent of all youth will live 
within commuting distance, and that 
nearly all youth will live within 50 miles 
of an institute. 


Texas 

In 194546 there was a total of 62 
junior colleges in Texas. Thirty-one of 
these were public and 31 were private 
institutions. The public colleges en- 
rolled 21,360 students and the private 
ones enrolled 8,580. Of the public col- 
leges two were under State control, 11 
district and 18 local. One was a 4-year 
college and 30 were 2-year institutions. 

The two State colleges are agricul- 
tural institutions and are feeders for 
Texas A & M College. They are 2-year 
institutions consisting of grades 138 and 
14 and are separate from high schools. 
They are administered by deans who 
are responsible to the board of regents 
of A & M College and the president of 
that institution. 

The municipal and private institu- 
tions are largely college preparatory in 
nature. Few terminal courses are 
offered. Some offer a little shop work. 

In the State institutions the State fur- 
nishes $60 per pupil enrolled. In addi- 
tion a small tuition fee of $25 per semes- 
ter is collected from students. 


Washington 

The laws of 1945 provided for the ex- 
tension of high schools and the merging 
of junior colleges with extended high 
schools. 

Approval of the State.board of educa- 
tion is required to establish an extended 
secondary program. Such program 
may provide for both high school grad- 
uates and adults, and include both gen- 
eral and vocational education. The 
State board has authorized two types 
of programs: (1) The junior college 
type accredited for lower division col- 
lege work, and (2) terminal general and 
vocational programs for which no col- 
lege credit is allowed. The junior col- 
lege type is not approved for communi- 
ties in which a 4-year, State-supported 
college is located. 

To date, nine programs have been 
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established in the larger population 
centers. An approved program is 
operated by one district (usually the 
most populous of the area) and serves 
pupils from the other districts of its 
service area. Nonresident pupils are 
admitted on the same basis as resident 
pupils. School tax rates are the same in 
all high school districts, whether or not 
they maintain an extended program, 
State support of thirteenth and four- 
teenth year programs is merged with 
State support of elementary and high 
school programs in a comprehensive 
equalization program. No tuition may 
be charged and fees are subject to the 
approval of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Recent Proposals in the States 


Digests of recent proposals for junior 
college development in three States 
(Illinois, Maryland, and Wisconsin) 
are here presented. At the date of this 
writing none of these proposals has yet 
been implemented through legislation. 


Illinois 


The proposal for increasing the num- 
ber of junior colleges in Illinois emerged 
in the report, the Facilities for Higher 
Education, prepared by a Commission 
Survey, authorized by the General As- 
sembly in 1943. Investigation of the 
junior college problem was included as 
one of the projects of the survey. The 
report made to the Commission re- 
viewed the slow growth of junior col- 
leges in the State and looked into some 
aspects of the need for these institu- 
tions. Another investigation of the 
need was sponsored by and made at the 
University of Illinois and arrived at 
recommendations almost identical with 
those in the report to the Commission. 

The junior college policy urged in the 
closing portions of the reports included 
the following elements: 

1. The policy should be one of en- 
couragement rather than the existing 
one of mere permission to establish and 
maintain. 

2. Because the great majority of 
students do not continue beyond the 
junior college level, the offerings should 
include both terminal occupational and 
terminal general as well as preparatory 
programs. 

3. The junior colleges established 
should be local rather than regional. 
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4. The units should, in order to en- 
courage close articulation, be estab- 
lished only in districts already main- 
taining high schools. 

5. They should be established only 
in districts likely to yield a minimum 
enrollment of 175 to 200 students. 

6. Tuition in these junior colleges 
should be free. 

7. The policy of encouragement 
would call for a generous program of 
State aid. The Commission recom- 
mended flat aid of $50 per student with 
equalization, after a stated minimum 
local tax, in an amount to bring up the 
total per student to $140 per year. 
Subsequently, committees encouraging 
passage of the junior college bill pro- 
posed doubling the amount of flat aid 
and raising the minimum per student 
available to $200. 

8. The agency of State supervision 
recommended should be the office of the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


Maryland 


A proposal for a State-wide system 
of public junior colleges was included 
among the recommendations made 
early in 1947 by the Maryland Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. The aspects 
of the junior college program inves- 
tigated in preparation of the report for 
the commission are the need for junior 
colleges, their location, their organiza- 
tional relationship to lower schools, the 
costs involved in maintaining them, and 
their authorization and control. 

Following is a digest of the junior 
college policy recommended: 

1. The proportions of youth of junior 
college age attending school and of high 
school graduates continuing their edu- 
cation was found to be so small as to 
urge free tuition opportunities at the 
junior college level near the homes of 
prospective students. 

2. The county unit district system in 
Maryland, together with the relatively 
compact distribution of the population, 
seemed almost mace to order for estab- 
lishing the junior college as the upper 
2 years of the local school system. 

3. Exceptions to complete application 
ofa policy of localism for white students 
would be the maintenance of a single 
junior college for two counties in two 
instances and, because of lack of feasi- 
bility, omission of junior college units 


from two other counties. The smaller 
numbers of prospective Negro students 
prevents complete application of the 
principle of localism for this group of 
the population, Students at noncom- 
muting distances from junior colleges 
should be subsidized for subsistence 
when living away from home while 
attending. 

4. The programs should include both 
preparatory and terminal curriculums 
and the terminal work should be both 
general and occupational. 

5. A working minimum enrollment of 
175 to 200 was assumed for the report. 

6. Projected enrollments of junior 
colleges in all counties are of such a size 
that all should be developed in associa- 
tion with high schools on a 3-2 or 4-2 
basis or in integration involving 4-year 
junior colleges including grades 11-14 
in systems operating on the 6-44 plan. 
Progress of junior high school reorgan- 
ization in Maryland would make the 
644 plan a natural next step in de- 
veloping the system. 

7. Recommendation for establish- 
ment of local public junior colleges ex- 
tends to Baltimore City. 

8. To encourage establishment of 
junior colleges they should share in 
basic State aid just as do the lower 
schools and beyond this, they should 
participate in equalization funds by 
being made a part of the State’s mini- 
mum. school program. 

9. A section of Maryland school law, 
authorizing provision for “continuing 
education,” appears to provide author- 
ization for junior college development 
in the county systems and the same sec- 
tion of the law appropriately places the 
State department of education in con- 
trol. In this control the respective func- 
tions of county boards of education and 
of the State department of education 
would not be different for the junior 
college level than for elementary school 
and high school levels. 


Wisconsin 


Early in 1947 a report was made to 
the Regents of the University of Wis- 
consin by a Committee on Junior Col- 
lege Needs in Wisconsin. This report, 
after presenting a rather wide variety of 
evidence bearing on the problem, closes 
with a chapter of “Summary and Con- 
clusions” from which are drawn the fol- 
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lowing elements indicative of the nature 
of the proposal. 

1. After taking into account the loca- 
tion of other institutions public and 
private offering programs at the junior 
college level, the report identified seven 
“cities or areas” in which establishment 
of junior colleges is feasible and a few 
others where establishment might be- 
come feasible. 

2. The junior college is defined as a 2- 
year institution, admission to which is 
open to those who have graduated from 
high school or can show evidence of 
equivalent training, offering one or 
more of the following programs: 


(a) Two years of liberal terminal 
education. 

(6) Two years of work which is a 
combination of liberal terminal and 
semiprofesstonal or vocational terminal 
education. 

(c) The freshman and sophomore 
years of work of a 4-year college of let- 
ters and science. 


3. A minimum enrollment of 150 is 
accepted as the basic criterion for the 
establishment of a junior college. 

4. It is recommended that the new 
junior colleges be established and op- 
erated by the University of Wisconsin 
through its Extension Division. Noth- 
ing is said in the report with respect to 
policy on tuition. 


Some Unresolved Problems 


The movement toward establishing 
State programs of community colleges 
or institutes is still in its infancy. The 
development of these institutions thus 
far has been largely the result of local 
initiative and private enterprise. 

As yet no State has made such a pro- 
gram free and available to all the youth 
of the State, nor has any State yet 
moved to establish a broad program of 
adult education. Yet, there are notable 
beginnings. 

A notable service could be rendered 
through the formulation of methods and 
procedures for evaluating the various 
programs how in existence or in process 
of establishment. Rigorous application 
of the methods of research to the ap- 
praisal of these new ventures would en- 
able the community college movement 
to achieve in 20 years what it has taken 
100 years to achieve in developing sec- 
ondary schools. 
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Quality Counts in 


Physical Education 


by Elsa Schneider and Simon A. McNeely, Specialists 
for Health Instruction and Physical Education 


T IS 10:15 on a beautiful, sunny 

morning. The program posted on 
the wall outside the door indicates that 
this fourth grade is scheduled for 
physical education from 10: 15 to 10: 45 
every day. The door opens and the 
children are on their way to the play- 
ground. ‘They know just where to go 
because they helped Miss Johnson, their 
teacher, plan the lesson. 

The class has been divided into four 
teams or squads, each with a squad 
leader. They form new squads every 3 
weeks or so and elect their own leader. 
They have experimented with several 
forms of squad formation. Sometimes 
the leaders are appointed by the teacher 
and children are grouped together on 
the basis of height, weight, and age. 
Sometimes boys and girls are grouped 
in separate squads. ‘The children con- 
sult different references to find out 
other ways to organize the class effec- 


tively. They discuss the qualities of 
leadership and good group membership 
that apply to group endeavor, and they 
frequently evaluate their own attitudes 
and conduct. Their joy in assisting 
with planning, organizing, and assum- 
ing responsibility for the conduct of 
the program is reflected in their en- 
thusiastic and happy participation. 

Today the class will begin with 10 
minutes of relays. Then the “Red” 
squad will go to the horizontal ladder 
where the boys and girls will practice 
“walking” the length of the bar with 
their hands. Each child is going to try 
to improve his skill and try to travel a 
greater distance than he did before until 
he can go the whole length. 

The “Blues” will work on self-testing 
activities in the space designated for 
that purpose. The leader has a list of 
activities to be practiced. This week’s 
list includes two individual stunts, 
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“cork screw” which helps develop flexi- 
bility and “knee dip” which helps de- 
velop leg strength, and two couple 
stunts, “chinese push-up” which helps 
develop coordination and “wheelbar- 
row” which helps develop arm strength. 
They have all seen them demonstrated 
and the children know what skills are 
essential for successful performance. 
They know, too, that only with practice 
ean they perfect these skills. 

The “Greens” will practice soccer 
techniques in another space. They are 
to practice passing, using the inside of 
the foot, and then dribbling with an op- 
ponent coming in to attack. The 
“Purples” will practice running and 
changing directions quickly to the 
whistle signal given by the leader with- 
out bumping into anyone or falling 
down. 

After 8 minutes of concentrated prac- 
tice. Miss Johnson will give a signal, 
and all squads, will line up behind their 
leaders. Then each group will move to 
a different activity. The squad leaders 
with the teacher planned the system of 
rotation. 

The squad leader will help those who 
need help, and Miss Johnson will rotate 
among the groups giving individual as- 
sistance when it is needed. 

Tomorrow the class will begin with 
several circle games, and then the squads 
will complete the circuit begun the day 
before. The next day will be rhythm 
day and the next two will be devoted to 
playing the game of soccer. 

The program is flexible, however. 
For example, last week in social studies, 
the children were talking about the 
meaning of democracy. Among other 
things, they discussed ways in which 
they could show through creative dance 
what democracy means to them. ‘They 
were not self-conscious or restrained; 
they had learned to express through 
vigorous movement thoughts and ideas 
which were meaningful to 9- and 10- 
year-olds. The activity satisfied their 
creative desires; it was challenging; it 
satisfied their need for vigorous move- 
ment. They got so interested in com- 
position that they chose to spend three 
consecutive physical education periods 
developing ideas. 

Miss Johnson, the fourth grade 
teacher, plans and directs the activities. 
She hasn’t always felt that she was 
capable of presenting a good physical 
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education program but last year she re- 
ceived a great deal of help from special- 
ists in the field. The administration, 
with the assistance of the county super- 
visor, personnel from the nearby 
teacher-education institution and the 
State department of education, has 
considerably helped by providing a 
systematic and functional program of 
in-service training for all elementary 
school teachers. Asa result, Miss John- 
son has developed more confidence and 
during this semester is trying a simpli- 
fied plan of organization to be modified 
and elaborated upon next year as she 
gains more experience. 


Values of Physical Education 


Why be concerned about physical 
education and in-service training? ‘The 
superintendent of schools, the school 
board, the teachers, and the parents 
know that a good program of physical 
education must be provided if the boys 
and girls of the community are to have 
the opportunities to participate in the 
one phase of the school curriculum 
which is definitely designed to help de- 
velop physical endurance, strength, co- 
ordination, flexibility, agility, and good 
body mechanics. ‘They know that par- 
ticipation in vigorous physical activities 
in the developmental period of child- 
hood and youth is essential for optimum 
body functioning and that vigorous ex- 
ercise increases organic power and 
functional efficiency. They know that 
the future fitness of children is deter- 
mined in part by the quality of “exer- 
cise program” in which elementary 
school students participate and that the 
attitudes, understandings, and skills de- 
veloped will influence the things they do 
to maintain personal fitness when they 
must make out-of-school choices for 
themselves. 

They know that physical education 
does more than develop physical] fitness ; 
that this field, along with other phases 
of the curriculum, helps children de- 
velop physical and emotional poise; 
gives them opportunities to experience 
the satisfactions of being an important 
and welcome member of a group, of be- 
ing a leader, of developing sportsman- 
like responses in victory and defeat, and 
of developing many attitudes and skills 
basic to effective democratic living. 

They know that physical education 
helps children understand the close rela- 


tionship between proper nutrition, 
sleep, and rest and their ability and ca- 
pacity to live energetically, effectively, 
and happily. They believe that chil- 
dren who have interests, knowledge, and 
skill in a wide variety of wholesome ac- 
tivities will be better prepared to use 
their leisure time wisely. They know 
that physical education does these and 
many more desirable things only when 
there are interested and understanding 
teacher guidance and administrative 
support, adequate equipment and facil- 
ities, and adequate time allotment every 
day. 


Basic Considerations 


What is a minimum program of phys- 
ical education for elementary school 
children? These essentials must be 
provided if the program is to contrib- 
ute to growth and development: 


1. Complete periodic medical and den- 
tal examinations for all children 
given by physicians, dentists, and 
nurses who understand the educa- 
tional implications 


The physical condition of a student 
determines the kind of physical educa- 
tion program in which he should par- 
ticipate just as it determines the extent 
and nature of his participation in the 
rest of the curriculum. 

2. Effective follow-up of the examina- 
tion with provision for indicated pro- 
tective and corrective measures 
Every child has a right to health. If 

he is suffering from remediable defects, 
all steps necessary to have them cor- 
rected should be provided by the home, 
the school, and the community. If a 
condition exists which cannot be cor- 
rected, the child should know that his 
way of life must be modified to fit this 
pattern and that when he makes the 
necessary adjustments, he can still be 
happy and successful. 

3. Opportunities for participating in 

and acquiring skills and interest in a 
wide variety of well-directed physi- 
cal education activities 
The  elementary-school program 
should include rhythms, story plays, 
mimetics, games, relays, sport skills and 
sports, stunts and other self-testing ac- 
tivities, and swimming and _ other 
aquatics, if at all possible. 
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4. Adequate time cach day for physical 

activity 

The Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National 
Education Association and American 
Medical Association says “Pupils in the 
elementary school should have suflicient 
physical activity (4-6 hours daily) to 
contribute to normal growth and de- 
velopment. Obviously, this amount of 
activity cannot be scheduled within the 
school day proper. Therefore, a mini- 
mum of two 30-minute periods, one in 
the morning and one in the afternoon, 
is recommended ; one for instruction in 
physical education activities-and one 
for supervised activity with an organi- 
zation of the school day that will per- 
mit an adequate amount of free time 
for activity and play through the day.” 


5. Adequate cquipment 


It is true, of course, that many de- 
sirable and vigorous physical education 
activities require little or no equipment 
but “tools of learning” in the form of 
special equipment are just as essential 
to a broad and varied program of physi- 
cal education as resource inaterials are 
to the academic field. 

Progressive boards of education pro- 
vide adequate physical education equip- 
ment and make provision in the annual 
budget for maintenance of old and the 
purchase of new equipment. Good 
teachers and principals are concerned 
with organizing the school day and con- 
ducting physical education classes so 
that maximum use is made of the 
equipment. 


6. Adequate facilities 


The “laboratories” of physical edu- 
cation are many and varied. The great- 
est necessity is space for the children to 
run, throw balls, and engage in other 
big-muscle activities, with a minimum 
of hazards to safety and health. Much 
can be done to adjust to and utilize fully 
the natural surroundings. In many lo- 
calities it is desirable to have an all- 
weather play space for use when the 
ground is wet. 

Indoor space ean be improvised and 
used in almost any situation, though 
elementary school children should have 
a playroom or gymnasium. For chil- 
dren in the grades above the primary 
level, facilities for changing clothes and 
showering not only provide for more 
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comfort and for saving of their school 
clothes but also offer greater oppor- 
tunity for applying some basic princi- 
ples of healthful living. 

A growing and meritorious practice is 
to plan neighborhood-park schools 
wherein facilities for good instruction 
in physical education are at hand for 
use during the school day and the same 
facilities are used in a broad program of 
recreation during nonschool hours. 


7. Adequately trained and interested 
personnel 


Superintendents and principals should 
know the place and scope of health and 
physical education and support and en- 
courage a sound program. 

Classroom teachers should be pre- 
pared to organize, plan, and conduct a 
satisfactory program of directed physi- 
cal activities. This emphasizes the 
necessity of including instruction and 
experiehce in physical education in the 
pre-service education of prospective ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

In addition, there is need for super- 
visors, consultants, and teachers with 
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special training in physical education 
who are capable of assisting the admin- 
istrators and teachers in improving and 
extending the school program. 


8. Greater use of community resources 


There is heartening improvement in 
many communities in the cooperation 
among school personnel and others who 
serve the public. The community-cen- 
tered school makes effective use of the 
resources to be found in almost any com- 
munity to the end that there are im- 
proved services and opportunities for 
the health and physical and social well- 
being of the boys and girls. Through 
intelligent coordination, the schools and 
other agencies supplement the work of 
each other and avoid unwise duplication 
of effort or expenditures. This encour- 
ages a rich and varied in-school and 
out-of-school program. 

What children will be, they are now 
becoming. Physical education will 
help them develop total fitness so that 
they may become strong, healthy, and 


effective citizens capable of meeting the 
challenges of contemporary society. 


Librarianship Conferences and Workshops This Summer 
by Nora E. Beust, Specialist, School and Children’s Libraries 


TWENTY-SIX States have planned 
conferences or workshops for librarians 
during the summer. State supervisors 
of school libraries, library associations, 
secretaries of library commissions, and 
deans or directors of library traming 
agencies represent the groups concerned 
with the various provisions planned for 
in-service education for librarianship. 

The length of the conferences varies 
from 1 day to 6 weeks. Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, and Wyoming 
reported 1-day district conferences for 
public librarians, principally in small 


libraries. Maine, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 


North Dakota, Vermont, and Wisconsin 
will hold similar conferences for peri- 
ods of 3 to 6 days. 

Conferences for school librarians will 
be held in Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, and Texas. Con- 
necticut, New York, and North Dakota 


plan to have librarians from public li- 
braries and schools meet. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New York State are planning a con- 
ference on the subject of young people’s 
books and reading for school and public 
librarians. The college and school su- 
pervisors of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, aud New York are the sponsors of 
this meeting. 

College and university librarians are 
to have a 2-weeks workshop at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. County, re- 
gional, and extension librarians and 
rural sociologists will discuss common 
problems and endeavor to work out co- 
operative programs in a workshop ten- 
tatively planned for a 2-week period at 
the University of Denver. A county li- 
brarian and headquarters assistants 
workshop is also scheduled in Louisiana. 

Requisites for attendance are noted 
for a special workshop at Clear Lake 
Camp, Mich. Registrants must have 
previously attended two or more of the 
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regular workshops. This workshop wil 
emphasize specific problems of the par- 
ticipants. 

Registration at the workshop for 
trained school lbrarians at Boone, 
N. C., is open to persons who have had 
at least 24+ semester hours in library sci- 
ence. The work is designed to help 
trained people get some instruction in 
the field of supervision at both the ele- 
mentary and high school levels. 

Florida is planning approximately 20 
workshops in individual counties. 
These are intended for librarians as well 
as for other school personnel, but none 
of them will operate for librarians only. 
The State-wide conference is planned 
for general supervisors of instruction, 
special supervisors—including library 
supervisors—and_ teachers, librarians, 
or principals who are potential advis- 
ers. ‘The purpose is to study the field of 
instructional materials to improve both 
the planning and use of libraries of all 
types in Florida. 

Texas has planned for teachers and 
administrators as well as librarians at 
both of its workshops. The workshop 
at Texas State College for Women is on 
the subject of library service in the ele- 
mentary school. 

The New York conference at Geneseo 
also includes teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, public librarians, and school 
librarians. Library service for elemen- 
tary school children will be discussed. 
Another conference concerned with the 
elementary school is to be held at 
Denton, Tex., for elementary school 
librarians. 

The interest in the problems of edu- 
cation for librarianship is reflected at 
the University of Chicago Institute, 
Education for Librarianship. Topics to 
be discussed include among others: The 
place of professional education in the 
university, the relationship between ed- 
ucation for librarianship and education 
for other professions, the preprofes- 
sional background of librarianship, the 
content of basic library training and 
training in special fields, and the state 
of advanced training and research in 
librarianship. 

Following is a list of meetings, con- 
ferences, and workshops, reported to 
the Office of Education, which will be 
held after June 1. (Some conferences 
reported for Illinois, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
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shire, Oregon, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and Wyoming were 
held in April or May and are not listed 
here. ) 

The American Library Association 
announces these special national confer- 
ences in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Association in Atlantic 
City, June 13-19: 

New Jerscy College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, June 10-12, Library Legislation Insti- 
tute. 

Atlantic City, June 12-13. 
tute. 


Personnel Insti- 


, June 12-13. 
Institute. 
, June 14-18 (each morning from 8 to 
9 o'clock). Children and Young People’s 
Institute in Children’s Reading. 

Address: DoNALtp A, RIECHMANN, Assistant 
to the Executive Secretary, American Library 
Association, 50 Hast Huron Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, for information concerning the A, L. 
A. conferences. 


Youth and Librarians 


The Special Libraries Association an- 
nounces the following institute in con- 
nection with the annual conference of 
the Association in Washington, D. C., 
June 6-12: 


Washington, D. C., June 7-8. (Registra- 
tion, Hotel Statler), Federal Library Insti- 
tute (for interested librarians). Address: 
JANE BREWER, 4108 Arkansas Avenue NW., 
Washington 11, D. C. 


Locations and dates of State confer- 
ences and workshops follow. Addi- 
tional information may be secured by 
writing to the persons indicated. 


Arkansas 

Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal Col- 
lege, Pine Bluff, June 7-26. (For school li- 
brarians.) Address: Mrs. JoHN PALMER 
Howarp, Librarian, A. M. & N. College, Pine 
Bluff. 


Colorado 

University of Denver, College of Librarian- 
ship and the School of Education, June 21- 
July 30. Veacher-Librarian Institute. (For 
teacher-librarians.) Address: Harrrer E. 
Howe, Director, University of Denver College 
of Librarianship, Denver 2. 

University of Denver, August. (Tentative 
date.) (For county, regional, and extension 
librarians and rural sociologists.) Address: 
Same as preceding. 


Connecticut 

New Haven State Teachers College, June 
28-August 6. (For public and school librar- 
ians.) Address: ALicE THomMpson, State 
Teachers College, New Haven. 

See also New York for conference jointly 
sponsored with Massachusetts and New York. 


Florida 
Florida State University, July 22-—August 
13. Leadership Training Conference (an- 


nual). (For general supervisors of instrue- 
tion, special supervisors [including library 
supervisors] and teachers, librarians, or prin- 
cipals who are potential advisors.) Address: 
Sara MatcotM KRENTZzMAN, School of Library 
Training and Service, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee. 


Hlinois 


Giant City, June 28—July 2; Centralia, July 
6-10; Paris, July 12-16; Jacksonville, July 
19-23; Galesburg, July 26-30; White Pines, 
Aug. 2-6; Oak Park, Aug. 9-13. Mobile 
School. (For library workers.) Sponsored 
by the Itinois State Library, Ilinois Li- 
brary Association, and the University of IIli- 
nois Library School. Address: HreLenr H. 
Rocrrs, Assistant State Librarian, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library 
School, August 16-21. Education for Li- 
brarianship, Thirteenth Annual Institute. 
(For educators and practitioners in librar- 
ianship.) Address: BERNARD BERELSON, Dean, 
Graduate Library School, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37. 


Indiana 


Indiana State Tcachers College, July 26- 
August 6. School Library Workshop. (For 
trained librarians, untrained school librar- 
ians but experienced teachers now engaged 
in library work, teachers and administrators 
interested in the library program.) Address: 
NELLE MceCatxia, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Terre Haute. 


Kentucky 


University of Kentucky, Department of Li- 
brary Science, June 21—July 10. (For teacher- 
librarians and public school librarians with 6 
hours or less of training.) Address: RoBERT 
H. Demy, Head of the Library Science De- 
partment, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Louisiana 


Northwestern State College, Natehitoches, 
August. (Exact date not fixed.) (For 
county librarians and headquarters assist- 
ants.) Address: SARAH JONES, assistant in 
charge, Louisiana State Library, Baton 
Rouge. 

Southern University, July 11-31. School 
Library Workshop. (For librarians in serv- 
ice in Negro schools.) Address: Mrs, CAMILLE 
SHADE, Librarian, Southern University, 
Southern Branch P. O., Baton Rouge. 


Maine 


University of Maine, Orono, July 6-10. 
Workshop. (For public librarians.) Address: 
RutH E. LAwkReENcE, Bates College Library, 
Lewiston. 


Massachusetts 


Simmons College, June 28—July 2. (For 
librarians of small-town libraries.) Address: 
CATHERINE M. YeRxA, Department of Educa- 
tion, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 16. 

See also New York for conference jointly 
sponsored with Connecticut and New York. 
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Michigan 

Waldenwoods near Howell, May 31—June 4; 
Camp Shaw near Chatham, June 28—July 2; 
Higgins Lake near Roscommon, August 23- 
27; Clear Lake Camp near Dowling, (Regis- 
trants must have attended two or more of 
the regular workshops.) August 8-12. (For 
public librarians in communities of less than 
5,000 population and also other interested 
librarians. ) 

Waldenwoods near Howell, September 17- 
18. (For teacher-librarians and librarians 
of small schools. ) ; 

Address: Irvine LIgBERMAN, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing 138. 

Mississippi 

Location and time not fixed. (One con- 
ference for school librarians and another for 
publie librarians.) Address: For public li- 
brarians, Mrs. Eunice Evey, lxecutive See- 
retary, State Library Commission, Jackson ; 
for school librarians, MANIE L. Berry, Library 
Supervisor, Department of Edueation, Jack- 
son. 


New York 
New York State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany, July 19-30. Workshop Conferenee on 


Young People’s Books and Reading. (For 
school and public librarians.) Sponsored 


by the college and school library supervisors 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
York. Address: EstHerR STALLMANN, New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany 8. 
New York State Teachers College, Geneseo. 
July 12-16. Eighth annual library conference, 
a discussion conference on library service for 
elementary school ehildren. (For teachers, 
supervisors, principals, publie librarians, and 
school librarians.) Address; Mrs. Atice D. 
Riper, State Teachers College, Geneseo. 


North Carolina 


University of North Carolina, Sehool of 
Library Seienee, July 26-30. (For college 
and university librarians.) Address: SusAN 
G. Akers, Dean, School of Library Scicnee, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Appalachian State Teachers College, August 
3-1}. (For school librarians with at least 
24 semester hours of library  seience.) 
Address: EnLoise Camp, State School Library 
Adviser, Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh. 


North Dakota 

State Teaehers College, Minot, July 7-9. 
(For librarians of small:publie and school li- 
braries.) Address: LILLIAN E. Cook, State 
Library Commission, Lismarck. 


South Carolina 


South Carolina State A. 
Orangeburg, June 21-—July 24. (For partially 
trained school librarians.) Address: Eminy 
A. COPELAND, Head, Library Science Depart- 
ment, State A. & M. College, Orangeburg. 

Winthrop College, June 28—July 17. (For 
teacher-librarians with 6 to 18 semester hours 
of library science.) Address:  HERMWAN 
Frick, Director, Summer School, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill. 


¢ M. College, 
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Texas 


North Texas State College, June 28-July 16. 
Library Leadership Workshop. (For trained 
and experienced librarians, teachers, and 
school administrators.) Address; MATrtTIr 
Rutm Moore, Direetor of Library Division, 
State Department of Edueation, Austin, or 
Dr. ARTHUR M, SaAmMPLeEY, Director of Library 
School, North Texas State College, Denton. 

Teras State College for Women, June 28- 
July 16. (For clementary school librarians, 
teachers, and administrators.) Address : 
Mary D. Tayvor, Director, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, or Matrig RutH Moore, Director of 
Library Division, State Department of Edu- 
pation, Austin. 


Washington 


University of Washington, Seattle, July 29- 
30, (For all librarians and library trustees.) 
Address; RutH Hewett, President, Washing- 


ton Library Association, Seattle Public Li- 
brary, Seattle. 


Wisconsin 


Northern Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
May 23-28. (Mor librarians of small public 
libraries. ) 

Publie Library Institute, Madison, August 
(For chief librarians, assistants, and 
trustees. ) 

Address: JENNIE T, Scurace, Traveling Li- 
brary Department, B-103 State Office liuild- 
ing, Madison 2. 

University of Wiseonsin, Madison, July 15- 
17. School Library Service Institute. (For 
school librarians and workers with young 
people,) Address: Library School, 811 State 
Street, Madison 5. 

No workshops or conferences were reported 


p 
23-28. 


as being planned for California, Kansas, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, or West Virginia. 


EDUCATORS BULLETIN BOARD 


NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Social Studies Yearbook 


Audio-Visual Materials and Methods 
in the Social Studies. William H. 
Hartley, Editor. Washington, D. C., 
The National Council for the Social 
Studies, A Department of the National 
Education Association, 1947. 214 p. 
(18th Yearbook, 1947) $2 paper-bound ; 
$2.50 cloth-bound. 

Provides a handbook of audio-visual ima- 
terials and methods for the social studies 
teacher and indicates their value in the in- 
structional program, Sets forth general prin- 
ciples and shows how these principles have 
been applied in a specific teaching situation ; 
includes examples from both elementary and 
secondary schools, 


Debate Materials 


Compulsory Federal Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes. Compiled by Julia TH. 
Johnsen. New York, The H.W. Wilson 
Co., 1947. 316 p. (The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 19, No. 6) $1.25. 

Aims to present, impartially, material on 
both sides of the question as well as back- 
ground material. Bibliographies suggest ad- 
ditional references for general discussion and 
for pro and econ arguments. 


School Reports 


Reporting to Parents. By Ruth 
Strang. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1947. 105 p. (Practical Sne- 
gestions for Teaching, No. 10) $1.15. 

Presents serviees whieh reports should pro- 
vide, criteria for appraising thelr usc, prob- 
lems encountered in changing procedures, and 
suggestions for improvements. Includes re- 
port forins illustrating some of the stages in 
transition from traditional type of report to 
the freely written qualitative report which per- 
mits the teacher to comment on important 
aspects of the pupil’s development, personal 
as Well as scholastic. 


Free Curriculum Materials 


Elementary Teachers’ Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials, Edited by John 
Guy Fowlkes and Donald A. Morgan. 
Fourth Edition, 1947. Randolph, Wis., 
Educators Progress Service, 1947, 215 p. 
Processed. $4.50. 

Lists sources of free material available to 
teachers which will be useful In preparing 
teaching units, organizing activity programs, 
selecting bulletin-board exhibits, and pro- 
viding for individual differences, This edi- 
tion contains a new “Teachers’ 
Resource Material.” 


seetion : 


Commencement Manual 


> 


The 1948 Commencement Manual. 
Washington, D, C.. National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
1947. 144 p. Sl single copy. 

Deseribes how high schools plan and develop 
their commencement programs and offers a 
selection of actual prograins and complete 

(Turn to page 31) 
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Businessmen Share High School 
Assemblies 


High school and junior college stu- 
dents of Estherville, lowa, (population 
5,651) are given an opportunity to meet 
from time to time with panels of selected 
local leaders from industry and business 
to discuss the “whys and wherefores” 
of secondary education. Such discus- 
sions are scheduled early in the school 
year to help the students to get directly 
from the community employers what 
they regard as most important in the 
program of the high school. 

Discussions are based on such practi- 
eal, everyday problems as: “What the 
prospective employer expects from the 
high school or junior college graduate.” 
“What can I do to get the most out of 
high school?” “The development of 
manners and good social behavior for 
teen-agers.” 

The programs are set up to give each 
speaker a chance to present his points 
briefly in a formal statement and then 
give the students an opportunity to ask 
detailed questions of the several 
speakers. These questions are dealt with 
both in the general assembly and in 
private and group conferences later. 
Faculty members attend and follow up 
the discussions through home-room and 
class activities. 

In evaluating these assembly pro- 
grams, the students expressed surprise 
that business men laid so much stress 
upon such simple workday factors as 
‘Just learning to spell and to write,” 
“getting a job and keeping it,” “hon- 
esty with yourself,” “promptness in the 
business world,” “making right deci- 
sions and sticking to them,” “value of 
personality, character, and reputation.” 

Commenting on the most interesting 
features of these programs, the students 
pointed out that they “liked having five 
speakers better than one,” “we. got a 
better chance to learn what employers 
in general think,” “it looks like they 
can spot a fellow whether he’s in school 
or on the job,” “it made me think more 
about my schooling,” “Mr. Palmer is a 
swell guy—he is no stuffed shirt.” 

Principal Walter B. Hammer, who 
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began the experiment 3 years ago, says 
that “The program for the assembly is 
always designed to stress some phase of 
school life and to provide general guid- 
ance for the entire student body.” He 
could no doubt have added that the 
businessmen sharing in these assemblies 
learned lessons about the educational 
needs of their youth quite as important 
as those the students learned about the 
values which business and industrial 
leaders look for in high school educa- 
tion. 


North Carolina Education 
Commission 


W. H. Plemmons, secretary, the State 
Education Commission of North Caro- 
lina, gives the following information 
regarding the commission’s activities. 

That the people of North Carolina 
are interested in education is evidenced 
by the fact that not only have they in- 
creased appropriations both on the 
State and local levels, but as individuals 
and groups they have studied education 
in its many phases during the last three 
or four decades. During this time, the 
legislature has authorized committees 
and commissions to study objectively 
the status and needs of education and 
has appropriated funds for carrying 
out their responsibilities. 

During the session of the 1947 general 
assembly several bills relating to educa- 
tion were introduced. It was only logi- 
cal, therefore, for that body to combine 
its interests and to pass a bill authoriz- 
ing the Governor to appoint a State 
education commission, to be composed 
of 18 members, whose responsibility it 
would be to study all phases of public 
education in the State and to make its 
report to the Governor and the General 
Assembly of 1949. 

The Governor appointed prominent 
citizens from all sections of the State to 
serve on the commission. Six of them 
represent the educational profession 
and 12 agricultural, business, industrial, 
and other professions. White and 
Negro races are represented. On June 
4, 1947, the Governor called the commis- 


sion together for its organization meet- 
ing, at which time R. Grady Rankin, a 
textile leader of Gastonia, was elected 
chairman and Mrs. R. S. Ferguson, a 
housewife legislator, and member of the 
State board of education, was elected 
secretary. At its next meeting, on July 
31, W. H. Plemmons, of Chapel Hill, 
was selected as the executive secretary. 

The commission had several types of 
procedure from which to choose; but 
after devoting two meetings to a con- 
sideration of procedures, it decided 
unanimously to adopt the one which 
involved conducting the study by the 
use of the professional and lay people 
of the State with the help of technical 
and professional persons from other 
States and from the Office of Education. 

The legislature appropriated $50,000 
for the work of the commission, and 
since that time the Knapp Foundation 
of New York has made a grant of $100,- 
000. With these funds available the 
commission has organized its work into 
four major areas, namely: Instructional 
program, teacher education and in- 
structional personnel; organization, 
administration, and finance; and _ re- 
sources. It has selected 15 study and 
advisory committees, the total member- 
ship of which includes more than 300 
professional and lay citizens of the 
State. 

The names of these study and ad- 
visory committees are: Instructional 
program, elementary education, second- 
ary education, vocational education, 
education of exceptional children, pupil 
personnel and personnel services, in- 
structional materials, adult education, 
teacher education, instructional person- 
nel, organization and administration, 
finance, pupil transportation, school 
plant, and resources. 

The consulting staff of 26 members, 
chosen from other States, is composed 
of a chief consultant, a general consult- 
ant for each major area, and at least 1 
special consultant—in some cases 3— 
for each study and advisory committee. 

On November 17 the committee mem- 
bers, the consultants, and a majority of 
the members of the commission met in 
Raleigh to organize and to perfect plans 
for the study. After a general session 
at which the Governor and the chair- 
man of the commission spoke, the indi- 
vidual committees met to consider their 
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responsibilities and to develop ways of 
discharging them. There will be two 
or three future meetings of all commit- 
tees. In the meantime, each committee 
will proceed with its work, making 
periodic reports to the commission. The 
final results of each committee’s work 
will be presented, in the form of find- 
ings, tentative conclusions and recom- 
mendations, to the education commis- 
sion which, in turn, will develop its 
report and recommendations for presen- 
tation to the Governor and the general 
assembly of 1949. 


A Course in Linguistic Science 


John F, Gummere, headmaster, the 
William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., describes a linguistic sci- 
ence course given for teachers of Eng- 
lish and foreign language. 


LINGUISTIC science has made great 
strides in the past quarter of a century. 
The contribution of American scholars 
in this field has been of outstanding 
importance, 

During World War II some of the 
findings of linguistic scientists were 
used in Government courses in lan- 
guages. Briefly, the program involved 
the cooperation of native speakers, 
trained linguistic scholars, and labora- 
tory techniques involving recording, 
play-backs, ete. 

The fact is that virtually no teach- 
ers of any language, English included, 
in either schools or colleges have had 
any linguistic training. Many teach- 
ers learned much about lterature and 
grammar of this or that particular lan- 
guage, but nothing of language per se. 

It cannot be disputed that language 
is man’s greatest social achievement 
and that it is today the most important 
factor in our civilization. Neither can 
it be disputed that it is of first impor- 
tance that teachers be trained in lan- 
guage, 

Last year, at the William Penn Char- 
ter School, Philadelphia. a course was 
given for all teachers of English and 
foreign language in the upper grades. 


Some lectures were given by the head-- 


master ; others, given by members of the 
Department of Linguistic Analysis of 
the University of Pennsylvania, were 
paid for by means of a subvention 
granted to the school by the American 
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Council of Learned Societies, which was 
interested in the idea of linguistic train- 
ing in secondary schools. 

Realizing the importance of such 
traming and being aware of the respon- 
sibility and the privilege of the inde- 
pendent school to make available to the 
field of education whatever advantages 
it may be able to give, school officials 
decided to offer a course this fal] in 
Linguistic Science for the Teacher. 

The overseers of the William Penn 
Charter School guaranteed sufficient 
funds to cover costs, but a subsequent 
gift from an interested alumnus made 
this unnecessary. 

A series of eight lectures was given 
on Saturday mornings, which followed 
by a discussion period. We were for- 
tunate in securing for these lectures men 
outstanding in the field of lmguistic 
science. Dr, Henry Lee Smity, Jr., as- 
sistant director of foreign language 


training in the Foreign Service Section 
of the Department of State, gave the 
first two and the final lectures. Prof. 
W. Freeman Twaddell of Brown Uni- 
versity. Prof. Bernard Bloch of the De- 
partment of Linguistics of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Prof. J. Milton Cowan, 
who at present administers the Cornell 
program im foreign languages, were 
other visiting lecturers. Headmaster 
John F. Gumnmere of the school also 
gave one lecture. 

The topics covered were, in part, Cul- 
tural Relativity, Linguistic Change, 
Phonemics. Morphemics, Linguistic 
Analysis, Sound and Syntax Patterns. 
The course was open, upon payment of 
a nominal registration fee, to all teach- 
ers in schools or colleges on the accred- 
ited list of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in the metropolitan area of Philadel- 
phia. 


STATE-WIDE TESTING PROGRAMS 


by David Segel, Specialist for Tests and Measurements 


STATE-WIDE testing programs are 
not new in American education but the 
type of measurement used and the ob- 
jectives of such programs have changed 
radically since the advent of new type 
testing and the introduction of pupil 
personnel work. The Office of Educa- 
tion made status studies of these pro- 
grams over a decade ago. At that time 
the programs served to a considerable 
extent to establish accrediting and pro- 
motional standards on State-wide bases. 
This emphasis on standardization was 
generally greater in elementary schools 
than in the secondary field. During the 
last decade many changes have taken 
place so that it might be said that only 
the remnants of the earlier objectives 
remain in the picture. 


State Aid Has Helped 


State financial aid for education has 
increased gradually throughout the 
United States. With this financial aid 
more service and control has emanated 
from State departments of education. 
State-wide testing through State de- 
partments of education has concur- 
rently been on the increase. 

The programs carried on by State 


universities or other colleges are often 
superior because their success is depend- 
ent upon voluntary support and the 
values inherent from the individual 
schools. This is partly true also because 
the personnel in charge of measurement 
in State departments of education often 
varies from year to year and because the 
measurement program is often only one 
of the responsibilities of a State depart- 
ment official. As, however, the services 
of State departments of education grow 
in size and comprehensiveness, this as- 
pect of the problem will be solved. 

Because of the varied problems in- 
volved in State-wide testing programs, 
there is need for special attention to the 
problem on a national level. The Office 
of Education will attempt to facilitate 
the exchange of information and bring 

© the attention of educators the desir- 
able trends in this area. 

Asa first step in its project, the Office 
of Education gathered information con- 
cerning current testing programs in 
States, The information is given in the 
accompanying table. The caption, 
“Adult Certificate,’ indicates that cer- 
tain States issue a high-school equiva- 
lency certificate to adults on the basis of 
eXamination, 


Tabulated Summary of State-Wide Testing Programs by States Fiscally Dependent School Systems 


Adult certifi Elementary pro High school THE USUAL PLAN of organization 
State ema ye gh s k . ; 
: cate eram Programs OO ee eae for financing of local public school 
a P i : S systems in the United States is for the 
2 ee Sirois Peer lees — | school system to be a separate unit of 
Alabama__ uN Oeteacceee cee INOMes sa aesee cose WiGSwasnceeenee For college entrance.! fe - 
pie NO--------2-0 Noo eeeeo---2os--- Yes. .--------- g ; ; ikea oar not a part of the or 
Arkansas Wee ees Jee ES ues see even INotemeeeee one University of Arkansas, Arkansas State Teach- 7 
ae ie ; fe ers College, State department of education, ee county, city, MeN ae Ou 
California. wo) None ----eoee] NO NOW----------- town whose children it serves. This 
IC Oo a = an a See Sa eee Pees SANGER ees ous Se See es em Ss se i a a on A ap 
Connecticut........-. Yes_..------ | Viess ieee ot Vics: Sav enee.. ..; Connecticut Cooperative Testing Program. | means specifically that the school sys- 
University of Re aorta ald ca harrene Ap ‘ a 1 1 S 1 
Association o ublic School Superintend- o or 
ents. Connecticut Association of Secondary tem, acting ou ree t pages oe: tate law 
School Principals. Connecticut State De- | affecting all minor civil divisions, can 
ne ‘ : partment of Pana 1 > 1 : a bua 
elaware INOfoe eee ae Ye: ey eR ata to te VieSte cose State department of education. x 
Florida-. ee semses ies esse wee IN Oe eee arene MGS meee Placement Testing hy University of Florida. omy taxes, determine its Sea) u get, 
Georcineet ss ano UB RY 6c) son ae See “remarks. 222) Wotcccec sc oe Selected testing project connected with Experi- vote its own bonds or otherwise borrow 


mental Supervisory Program, State depart- : 
ment of education. money, sue and be sued in the courts 


Idaho State department of education. | ; : ae 
Poe High School Testing Bureau, University of l- | under certain conditions, and buy and 
mols. A 
Indiana rs ] er 2 ) ] , 5 
iowa ate ee ee hold title to its own property. 
ansas..............4 Nc Bureau of Education Measurements and a ] hi roaniza- 
State program fostered by the State depart- . The object of ie of rae 
ment of education. 5 
Wentucky 22. --=-. --NENoe- 2 IN Oo see eee cee! WeSs. 252 ee cea te of as ha peas ee 1S “ Sets e ucation rom t e 
ae | ary Schools an niversity of Kentucky. » ‘ ‘ 7 
Eowisiana 22 == -<---=\NO_.222-2--2m IN On ratos22 =. Vids Ses Sues Eee us of Deans called Louisiana College Fea of aes ? State, and national party 
; onference. : oO 
Walne 2 oo esa cease MGStu. 222. coe Nes! fsceeeee ee ae SVS Bee eee Maine Scholarship Examination, University of Dae S the regular government and 
Maine. 2 
eae o------- aoe eae ee he seGcassseesscae RY CS ae eesas State department of education. ae zeep it close to the people served. 
Massachusetts- --_.--- CS! 22 ees, NOE. evecesne. a. EN Omen Se Do. ‘ D = 
Michigan --._---_---- INO ean oe INF Oooo a sces eee iGS Shona. cece Michigan secondary. gore see oE in a vere are some 105,000 sc nool govern 
operation with the Bureau of Educationa ] } 
a ; Deed esate ments (school systems) in the United 
iceesan es tne Ur Me eal ey te ee States independent of county alas 
Missouri. --_...----.- Yes fYies No County examinations prepared by State de- | local oovernments 
( partment of education. 5 eee 
8), ee 
State department of public instruction The school district, the most common 
fesse ees) NOue auc cessanl MES Peace sc scee pees NG. oon cee State department of education. } 7 
ee oe NOq-2---2-22222--- jf aa | University of New Hampshire. type of governmental unit, constituted 
New Jersey... ...___-- comerenrte NiO Matai NG om | State department of education. its J 
New Mexico Pe ees No Ln eens NOs eee Vestas 2 3 See footnotes 8 and 9. about 0 percent of al] such units In 
New York..__.__.__ Yesi0. Veco aoc 7. cae I Regents examination, State department of ; 1949. ‘There are therefore some school 
. ES ” education. . ‘ 
Uc cua ( Seeamigomen co aemeemmne | Asmar |. pag secice aie oan systems that are departments of a gen- 
Ohio...._....-....--- Yes------.---- es eee Nicst_ see phe Bae University. State department of | eral government to the extent that they 
education. 
Oklahoma.__._______- INO: s=22-2-58 IN OMe waa eee Vesso2 ee Evaluation and Testing Service, University ° 
ake ‘ ‘ : big rteteas are fiscally dependent on a county, city, 
SON seen oes INOF-<--2--2 48 INO Beane scot eea ss INQ2= 2 eeeeee- = iti 1 
raed Mia -------- = Becaeeee Ne Se ener — Sa es State department of education. or other local political unit for a 
dst ese Saat IN Gtae Rea ad IN Gua eecce Do. . iati 
cou See PSs ooo NO ae eee INT Onan University of South Caco: annual appl opriation. In the New 
akota--_-___- iN. 0eses ees WONG so c2okees SNCS aoe ee eee Scholarship Testing Program for Seniors, As a 
Doi tersity of south Dakota. England States of Maine, Massachu 
Bite se par iaent or ea eaen setts, Rhode Island, and Vermont all 
Department of public instruction. 
Soe al pear cel peel eg school systems are fiscally dependent on 
‘ a town or city governments. . 
€ rg al iC eeee INGE ike eee S| Noi. § Do. } 
Wisconsin... aed econ vi iutecusityioe Wiceelit Fiscally dependent school systems are 
Wyoming: --- 17 2a Noi 2 seeaeree § Yies 8s. 25 2. ae 8 Oma ae State department of education. found particularly in large cities 
.< S , « 


a Forty-one of the 92 cities with 100,000 
1 Commission of College and High School Relations of Association of Alabama Colleges cooperating with the Alahama y - 2 cities h 2 
Association of Secondary School] Principals. population and more have such systems. 
? Elementary Programs: (1) Bureau of Research, Indiana University; (2) Manchester College, North Manchester High , 
3 : 5 ; : pe ens Ray. ; 1,000,000 population 
School Programs: (1) Indiana State High School Testing Program, Purdue University, Lafayette, Mi “a . XN : dee = 
° Elementary Programs: (1) Every Pupil Basic Skills Testing Program, Iowa State University, lowa City. High School se rLea NEY cal ey Nera : : 
Programs: (1) lowa Tests of Educational Development; (2) Annual Nation-wide High Schoo] Testing Program. (Both high 900,000 to 999,999 population: Baltimore, 


and more: Detroit, 


school programs sponsored by the Iowa State University, Iowa City.) Md.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Milwau- 
‘ An eighth-grade graduation examination is furnished to elementary schools, districts not having high schools. kee, Wis.; Washington, D. C. 
§ Have heen informed that a State-wide testing program has hegun under the auspices of the University of Montana 250,000 to 499,999 population: Atlanta, Ga. ; 
but'do not have direct information at this date. Dallas, Tex.; Jersey City, N. J.; Louisville, 
$ Elementary graduating examinations. \ ‘ Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 


7 In all schools with less than 10 teachers. & 
8 Statement of Swecney, State supcrintendent of public instruction, on Oct. 30, 1947. *‘Our director of clementary educa- 
tion is attempting to have all elementary schools participate in testing programs starting this school year.”’ 


Newark, N. J.; Providence, R. I.; Rochester, 
N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn. 


* University of New Mexico conducts State-wide tests with certain high schools. 100,000 to 249,999 population: Albany, 

10 Have later information on this point. N. Y.; Bridgeport, Conn,; Cambridge, Mass. ; 

s “A Committee for the North Carolina College Conference is now making plans for a testing program for high school Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Eliza- 
ca ot Pree beth, N. J.; Fall River, Mass.; Hartford, 
2 - igh school testing program has been proposcd for 1948. Conn.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Lowell, Mass.; 


13 A temporary committec has been appointed to study possibilities in a State-wide testing program. 
14 In process of being set up. 
15 In process of heing set up. 


16 A State committce on education has been set up to study possibilities of State-wide testing and evaluation. 


Nashville, Tenn.; New Haven, Conn.; New 
Bedford, Mass.; Norfolk, Va.; Paterson, N. J.; 
Richmond, Va.; Somerville, Mass. ; Springfield, 


“We are heginning a survey of current sources as the first step in the development of a reasonably coordinated pro” Mass. ; Syracuse, N. Y.; Trenton, N. J.; Utica, 
gram.” N. Y.; Wilmington, Del.; Worcester, Mass. ; 
15 Under supervision of county superintendents—a partial basis for promotion in 7th and &th grades. Yonkers, N. Y. 
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School Records of Students of War 


Relocation Centers 


by Timon Covert and Esther Oliver, School Administration Division 


HEN THE Federal Government 

closed the schools which had been 
operated 3 years for children of Japa- 
nese ancestry in War Relocation Cen- 
ters, there was an accumulation of school 
records for approximately 30,000 of 
these children. It was obvious to the 
officials who had administered the 
schools that records of the credits 
earned in them should be preserved and 
that service should be provided for mak- 
ing such credits available to schools to 
which the pupils would in the future 
apply for entrance. 

Consideration of the problems in- 
volved led to the conviction that the 
records of pupils from these closed 
schools should be deposited with a cen- 
tral agency, capable of rendering to the 
schools of the country for a considerable 
time the necessary service regarding the 
records. Consequently, an agreement 
was reached by the Director of the War 
Relocation Authority and the Commis- 
sioner of the Office of Education. Tn ac- 
cordance with that agreement, the rec- 
ords of the Relocation Center schools 
were transferred to the Office of Educa- 
tion in April of 1946. 

Other records which concern the per- 
sonal history of pupils who attended the 
Relocation Center schools were depos- 
ited in the National Archives. This 
fact is noted because it is frequently 
necessary, When preparing transcripts 
of pupils’ school records, to consult the 
personal history for supplementary in- 
formation. 

The records on file in the Office of 
Education represent credentials of pu- 
pils from the schools of 10 War Relo- 
cation Centers in 7 different States. 
Since all 12 grades of school were main- 
tained on each Relocation Center, the 
credentials include some earned in ele- 
mentary grades and some in secondary 
grades. Pupils whose records indicated 
satisfactory completion of 15 high- 
school credits or more were granted a 
diploma of graduation. In most cases, 
of course, some of the 15 credits were 
earned before the pupil entered the Re- 
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location Center school. However, 
whether or not the pupil completed a 
high-school course, his credits are on file 
in the Office of Education where a trans- 
script of them 1s made avilable to the in- 
stitution to which he applies for en- 
trance. 

It may be of interest to note here that, 
owing to the unprecedented number re- 
cently applying for entrance into insti- 
tutions of college grade, some of the stu- 
dents of the former Relocation Center 
schools have been obliged to apply to 
more than one college or university be- 
fore locating one which can accommo- 
date them. 

In planning the program for the Re- 
location Center schools, every effort was 
made to establish and maintain them on 
a standard acceptable to school officials 
of the several States. The undertaking 
was carried into effect with the coopera- 
tion of State school officials who acted 
in an advisory capacity to those in 
charge of the work. And since these 
State officials also passed upon the 
schools for the purpose of evaluating 
them, the schools became State accred- 
ited and therefore comparable to public 
schools of the States wherein they were 
located. 

This recognition by State and other 
accrediting agencies has been of great 
assistance to colleges and universities 
and invaluable to the students them- 
selves. .An official transcript of a pupil’s 
work accomplished in a Relocation Cen- 
ter school—including credits previously 
earned—supplies, in most cases, the in- 
formation necessary for college and uni- 
versity officials to pass upon his appli- 
cation for entrance with the least ex- 
pense and delay. 

During the 2 years the Office of Edu- 
cation has had charge of the work con- 
nected with these records, more than 
3.000 reqnests have been received for 
transcripts. The majority come from 
colleges and universities; others come 
from public and private high schools, 
training schools for nurses, business 
firms, Army and Navy service schools, 


and various other sources. Many re- 
quests are received directly from the 
former students themselves for tran- 
scripts of their school credits or asking 
that the transcript be sent to a specified 
institution. Official transcripts are 
sent only to schools. An unofficial copy 
of the transcript is sent to a student re- 
questing one. 

During enrollment periods, there are 
times when more than 100 requests for 
transcripts are received in a week’s time. 
Most of them relate to high-school 
credits, but a number concern credits 
earned in the elementary grades. There 
are unavoidable delays in supplying 
some of the information requested, par- 
ticularly when the reply requires infor- 
mation which must be compiled from 
more than one source, but an effort is 
made to answer every request promptly. 
Not many inquiries are received now, 
since most of the students who planned 
to do so have entered school. However, 
some continue to come, and it is probable 
that official inquiries will be received 
concerning the school records of these 
students for many months in the future. 

The Office of Education is glad to be 
able to render this service to the young 
*people who attended the Relocation 
Center schools and to supply the infor- 
mation regarding their credentials, 
needed by colleges and universities 
when they apply for entrance. 


UN Institute Inaugurated 
AN INSTITUTE on the United Na- 


tions will be inaugurated at Mount Hol- 
yoke College. South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts, June 20—July 17, 1948. The pur- 
pose of this institute is to give teachers, 
librarians, and other civic-minded per- 
sons an opportunity for study and dis- 
cussion with United Nations leaders, 
officials of the United States and of 
foreign governments, and other special- 
ists on international affairs. 

During the sessions, one major world 
problem will be considered each week. 
Features of the program include lec- 
tures, group discussions, showing of 
documentary films, and weekly trips to 
Lake Success for informal talks with 
United Nations delegates and attend- 
ance at council meetings. Inquiries may 
be addressed to Betty Jean Goshorn, 
executive secretary, at Mount Holyoke. 
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Measuring the Effects of Supervision 


by Jane Franseth, Specialist for Rural Schools 


EORGIA’S rural supervisors are 

helping superintendents, teachers, 
and patrons provide for children the 
kind of school program which facili- 
tates the development of: 


1. Cooperative and responsible citizenship. 

2. Effective use of the tools of learning: 
lLinglish, reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 

3. Work study skills: use of the dictionary, 
maps, graphs, and indexes. 

4, Physical, mental, and emotional health. 

5. Ability to do critical thinking toward the 
solution of problems. 

6. Wise use of natural resources. 

7. Appreciation of beauty in musie, art, and 

literature. 

Skills for earning an adequate living. 

9, An appreciation and understanding of 
our social heritage. 

10. Respect for the worth of every individual 
regardless of nationality, religion, or 
social status. 


oo 


How well are the supervisors suc- 
ceeding in their efforts to help the rural 
schools of Georgia accomplish these ob- 
jectives? Are the children in super- 
vised counties making more progress 
than the children in the unsupervised 
counties? Are the children in super- 
vised schools becoming more competent 
in the areas of living listed ? 

It is important to know some answers 
to questions such as these. It is impor- 
tant for the purpose of determining the 
‘value of supervision, and it is also im- 
portant for the purpose of finding out 
where further improvements need to be 
made in the education of supervisors for 
their work. 

Outcomes of education, however, are 
difficult to measure. Perhaps the most 
important ones cannot be measured at 
all. Evidence arrived at subjectively 
may sometimes be more significant than 
evidence obtained by the most objective 
and scientific methods of research. A 
child’s outlook on life, for example, 
does not lend itself to accurate scien- 
tific measurement. However, it must 
be agreed that any teacher who is able 
to inspire a child to want to create for 
himself and others a richer life has 
mace an important contribution to the 
accomplishment of the objectives set 
forth earlier, even though the amount 
of good cannot be measured. Likewise, 
the supervisor who helps a teacher to 
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get a broader vision of her job has done 
a good that is immeasurable. 


Significant Improvements 


Some attempts to measure the results 
of supervision are under way in Georgia 
at the present time. Some evidences 
are already available. From a pooling 
of the judgments of teachers, principals, 
superintendents, supervisors, and col- 
lege and State department of education 
consultants, the following appear to be 
significant : 


1. More attractive classrooms are 
found in supervised counties. More 
teachers, principals, and patrons in su- 
pervised counties are learning effective 
ways of helping children to change 
dark, drab, dirty, bare classrooms into 
attractive work laboratories. Electric- 
ity is being provided in accordance with 
standards advised by experts in hght- 
ing. Attractive wash centers, library 
corners, science and art centers have 
been made by the children to make the 
classrooms more useful as well as at- 
tractive. 


2. More learning based on commu- 
nity problems is usually found in the 
supervised schools. The health curricu- 
lum, for example, is more often based 
on such problems as improvement of the 
diet in community XN; what to do to 


make the water supply safer ; what shall 
be done to rid the community of hook- 
worm, In supervised counties the em- 
phasis is more likely to be on efforts to 
solve problems than on the mere recita- 
tion of facts from one textbook unre- 
lated to local problems. 


3. Evaluation in the supervised coun- 
ties as compared with unsupervised 
counties is more often based on changes 
that have taken place in the children 
rather than on the increase of accumu- 


lation of facts memorized from a book. - 


For example: To evaluate health, a 
study is made of changes in behavior in 
health. To evaluate progress in citizen- 
ship, the improvement shown in such ac- 
tivities as cooperative planning, initiat- 
ing activity, meeting conflicts, and ac- 
cepting responsibility is taken into ac- 
count. 


4. Teachers and principals in the su- 
pervised counties when conipared with 
unsupervised counties are learning more 
about the needs of children and the 
needs of their communities. Many 
child study and curriculum = study 
groups meet regularly under guidance 
of their principal or a teacher leader to 
study needs and to plan better ways of 
meeting them. 


5. Teachers and principals in super- 
vised counties compared with teachers 
in unsupervised counties are helping 
children to use many more resources 
toward the solution of their problems. 
Many more books, people, and agencies 
are used. 


Parents, teachers, interne supervisors, children, the principal, and the county supervisor all help to make the 
school an attractive place in which to live. 
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6. There is more cooperative planning 
by the people of the community, by 
teacher groups, and by children toward 
the solution of common problems in su- 
pervised counties than is usually found 
in unsupervised counties. By most edu- 
cational leaders, this is thought to be a 
significant sign of progress. 

As was indicated earlier, the evidences 
of progress listed represent the pooled 
judgment of many groups of people 
familiar with the educational program 
in Georgia. 


Evaluation Through Standard Tests 


Standardized tests have been given 
to children in a few supervised coun- 
ties in the State. The results of these 
should be taken into account in an effort 
to evaluate the results of supervision. 

A small school in a supervised county, 
Maxeys School, Oglethorpe County, has 
attempted to measure results in coopera- 
tive and responsible citizenship through 
the use of McCall's School Practices 
Questionnaire. It was found that the 
mean score in citizenship as measured by 
this instrument was above the national 
norm. The school’s mean score was 49.9, 
the national norm was 46.3 (Table 1). 
Further analysis revealed that the chil- 
dren succeeded best in cooperative plan- 
ning, discussing situations, and freeing 
activity. They succeeded least in initi- 
ating activity, using tools and materials, 
using experts, and in using art. Though 
the number of children in this school is 
probably too small for use in a truly 
scientific evaluation, the trend indicated 
should be noted. 


Table |.—Summary of results of the 
School Practices Questionnaire, Max- 
eys School, Oglethorpe County, 1947 


[All high school students] 


Average score 
(perfect score for each characteristic is 5) 


Characteristics studied: 


ieeacine situatlons==--------=—— ils) 
2. Living in the comimunity____-~ JEG 
38. Discussing situatious_________ 3.1 
4, Freeing speech aud thought__— 2.7 
Hae neeinoma chives == === === By al 
6. Dealing with conflicts._-_____ Seal 
fn Aino AChiVitv== = = 1.6 
Saelslanimine accivitiye=e = — 3. 4 
OME yaluating activityo-—--—----_— BaD 
LOS Usine cooperation-_-—_—-__--__ 3.0 
eV Otiv MiOn=eese === Da) 
12. Using committees ________-__- 29 
1S USINPMeXPONES= == === oes ee 
1), WISiniys ator) 2553 
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Average score 
(perfect score for each characteristic is 5) 


Characteristics studied :—Continued 


15. Using knowledge and skils_-_ 2.5 
16. Using tools and materials_____ 1.3 
ts hie phe ee Je on eae 
18. Using tests and experimenta- 

(Ope ee oe Ee 29) 
1OMUsiiy Tecords==_2=-=_- eer walG 
20. Living democratically__._______ 2) 
ie divine happily e-o== 22222 = mae 3. 4 

School battery average_____ sos, ADD 
National battery average______-_ 46.3 
Perfect battery score._.________ 105, 2 


In this same school, the children were 
given standardized reading tests in the 
spring of 1946 and again in the spring 
of 1947. The average growth per child 
was found to be 11.8 months. (Table 
II, School 5.) They were also given a 
battery of achievement tests. Results 
from these showed an average growth 
per child of 10.3 months per year. 
(Table III, School 5.) It is not yet 
known how these results compare with 
children in unsupervised counties. 
However, it seems safe to assume that 
the average is not likely to be above the 
national norms. (The normal expect- 
aney in the Nation is 10 months per 
year.) Test results in unsupervised 
counties in the past have revealed an 
average gain of 6.5 to 7.5 months per 
year per pupil. 


Table [Il.—Gain in reading ability be- 
tween May 1946 and May 1947 in 
Oglethorpe County as measured by 
Progressive Standard Tests 


{Pupils were chosen at random in grades 4-11] 


Number Months Average 

Se P : oN 

chool of pupils of gain per pupil 

1 2 3 4 

een Saar eee i, 10 liv] 17.7 
2 11 174 15.8 
8 eS See ne ee ES 10 150 15.0 
as Aen eee ae 5 31 Ge, 
ee ee 15 | 204 11.8 
(i ee eee 25 146 (se 
Tee 19 198 5:2 
Sar aeeneeenes a. 3 24 149 6.2 
(EO ta ee eee 119 1,229) 10.3 


In Oglethorpe County? as a whole, 
using a random sample, the average 
growth in months m reading as meas- 
ured by standard tests during the year 
of 1946-47 was found to be 10.3 months 
(Table 11). Other tests given to these 
children included reading, arithmetic, 


English, social studies, literature, 
science, and spelling. ‘The average 


growth was shown to be 11.8 months 
per child (Table III). ‘This county had 


1K. B. Faust, Files of Superintendent of Schools, 
Oglethorpe County, Ga. 


been supervised for a period of 2 years 
when these data were collected. 

Tn Jefferson County,’ also supervised, 
reading tests were given to all the 
high-school students in 1946 and again 
in 1947, the first year of supervision, 


Table IIl—Gain in achievement be- 
tween May 1946 and May 1947 as 
measured by battery of Progressive 
Standard Tests in Oglethorpe County 


{Pupils were chosen at random in grades 4-11] 


School Number Months Per pupil 
of pupils of gain } average 
i 2 3 4 
1 10 165 16.5 
2 ll 175 16.0 
3 10 131 13.1 
4 5 78 | 15.6 
oe 5 309 | 10.3 
6 25 1s9 | 7.6 
7. 14 190 10.0 
Ss 24 168 7.0 
Total. ; 119 1, 405 11.8 


The median high-school grade equiva- 
lent in 1946 was 8.3, and in 1947 the 
median grade was 8.8, showing an im- 
provement of 5 months. The median 
grade equivalent was 5 months higher in 
spring of 1947 than it was in spring of 


1946. 


Table |IV.—Improvement in reading 
ability as measured by lowa Basic 
Skills Tests in Jefferson County during 
year of 1946-47 


[All children in grades 8, 9, 10, 11] 


oo — 


Median grade 
equivalent Difference 


Skills tested a: ths 
In montos 


1946 1947 
1 2 3 4 

Rate! Sees AOE 8.1 8.6 | 5 
Comprehension. ______. tal 8.7 16 
Directed reading- 8.8 9.6 8 
Word meaning- si s. 6 5 
Paragraph meaning 7.9 8.6 7 
Sentence meaning- S.4 8.4 0 
Alphabetizing __ 8.8 11.0 22 

AWerages. ojae. aR SS 5 


In Bulloch County,’ another super- 
vised county, standardized reading tests 
were given to all high-school students in 
the fall of 1945 and again in the spring 
of 1946. During the year there was a 
concentrated study of ways to improve 
reading ability. The supervisor served 
as consultant. The test results showed 
an average gain of 12 months per child 
during the year (Table V). 


2Mary Ellen Perkins, Project in Applied Educa- 
tion, 1946. Files of University of Georgia. 

3 Sue Snipes, Project in Applied Education, 1944. 
Files of University of Georgia. 
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Table V.—Gain in reading ability as 
measured by Stanford Achievement 
Tests in Bulloch County high schools in 
1945-46 


[All children in grades , 9, 10, 11] 


Median grade | Average 

equivalent gain in 

Grade ac biee igi months 

per child 

Fall Spring | 
1 4 3 4 

8 6.0 | 6.9 9 
See 6.5 tad ¥ 
A as el ee SO eee ae an 8.6 Ji 
lo * | 8.0 3, 2 12 
IVeraceese=seeen c= oes Pole 


The illustrations given are only a few 
indications of progress made by chil- 
dren in supervised schools. One scien- 
tific study to compare the results of 
education in supervised and unsuper- 
vised counties is under way at the pre- 
sent time. This study aims to compare 
the progress made toward these objec- 
tives: 1. Cooperative and responsible 
citizenship. 2. Ability to use the tools 
of learning such as reading, arithmetic, 
and English. 3. Work study skills. 
The Iowa Basic Skills tests were given 
to approximately 3,000 children. Some 
of the children are in supervised coun- 
ties, others are in counties not super- 
vised. Tests were given in the fall of 
1947 and again in the spring of 1948 to 
compare the growth during 1 year of 
time. McCall’s School Practices Ques- 
tionnaire was also given to compare the 
growth of the two groups in coopera- 
tive and responsible citizenship. The 
results of this study should be available 
during the year of 1949. 

Other studies should be made. An- 
swers to such questions as these are 
needed: How well are the children able 
to do critical thinking in supervised 
schools as compared with unsupervised 
schools? What improvements are tak- 
ing place in the use of natural resources 
in Supervised counties as compared with 
unsupervised counties? How well are 
children learning to respect the worth 
of every individual regardless of na- 
tionality, religion, or social status? Do 
supervised counties attract good prin- 
cipals and good teachers? Do more or 
fewer teachers avail themselves of op- 
portunities to grow professionally in 
supervised counties? These are only 
a few of the unanswered questions. 
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Achievement in Education 


Among eight “Achievement Awards” 
made annually by the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club, one this year was 
awarded “for achievement in educa- 
tion.” It was presented to Dr. Laura 
Zirbes, professor of education at Ohio 
State University and director of the 
University’s Demonstration School. 
Particularly, 1t recognized her service 
as a “teachers’ teacher,” and as the 
initiator of new trends in teaching. 

The achievement awards, which were 
presented by the President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman, were 
in the form of scrolls signalizing the 
respective achievements of the people 
honored. Awards, besides that for 
achievement in education, were pre- 
sented in the fields of journalism, to 
Rebecca West; the theater, to Ingrid 
Bergman; economics, to Dorothy S. 
Brady ; science, to Gerty T. Cori; public 
service, to Helen Rogers Reid; politics, 
to Margaret Chase Smith; and litera- 
ture, to Jean Stafford. 

While in Washington, as luncheon 
guest of the Elementary Education Di- 
vision staff of the Office of Education, 
Dr. Zirbes and staff members exchanged 
ideas and hopes concerning progress 
being made in understanding elemen- 
tary school children and in building an 
educational program to meet their 
needs. Discussion centered on the prep- 
aration of teachers, the improvement of 
college programs and instruction for 
students who expect to teach, and edu- 
eational practices and trends in general, 
all of which have implications for chil- 
dren growing up in a democracy. 


For Teachers of Science 


Wilson Teachers College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was host on April 16 and 17 
for the spring conference on the Educa- 
tion of Teachers in Science. The Con- 
ference was attended by science teachers 
in teachers colleges of the eastern and 
northeastern region. 

On April 16 the Conference dealt 
with /sswes in Teacher Education as 
seen by Science Teachers in Teachers 
Colleges. 'The issues considered were 


(1) the responsibility of undergraduate 
teachers colleges for general education, 
(2) the function of professional em- 
phasis in the undergraduate teachers 
college, (3) regional responsibility of 
the teachers college, and (4) current 
trends in the education of teachers in 
science. 

On April 17 the Conference empha- 
sized improvement of instruction in the 
elementary schools and in the second- 
ary schools. Discussion centered on 
issues as identified by experienced class- 
room teachers and supervisors. 


Rural Conferences 


The Atlantic Conference on Rural 
Life and Education was held at Green- 
ville, S. C., May 6 to 8. Organized 
around the general theme, “What Is 
Right for Rural Life and Education” 
this conference gave opportunity for 
first-hand study of ways in which 
people in rural communities use every 
available resource in providing educa- 
tional programs broadly adapted to 
their needs. 

Third National Conference of 
County Superintendents and Rural 
Area Superintendents will be held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., September 30-October 
2, 1948. The theme will be “The Edu- 
cational Leadership of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents.” 

The Mid South Conference on Rural 
Life and Education was held at Fort 
Worth, Tex., April 29-380. Discussions 
centered on problems of the county 
superintendents and helping people use 
their resources. 

The New England Conference on 
Rural Life will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., on 
June 20-22. Working together for 
better rural life will be the topic for 
study. 

Rocky Mountain State will hold a 
regional conference at University of 
Wyoming Science Camp, August 2-4. 
Using the resources of the environment 
for improving community living will be 
the central theme. 

A Work Conference on School Bus 
Transportation will be held at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., October 3-8. 
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Educators Bulletin Board 
(From page 23) 0 


scripts. Includes descriptions of many dif- 
ferent types of programs—panel, round table, 
oration, demonstration, plays, musical, choral 
speaking, and others. 


Child Study 


Parents as Teachers; A Guide for 
Parents of Elementary School Child- 
ren. Prepared by Committee on Emo- 
tional Stability of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1947. 25 p. 
illus. 35 cents. 

Designed to bring about cooperation between 
parents and teachers to help children achieve 
happy and successful lives. Discusses the 
right food, rest, money allowances, hobbies, 
discipline, ete. 


Puppetry 


Puppetry in the Curriculum. New 
York, Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1947. 171 p.illus. (Cur- 
riculum Bulletin, 1947-1948 Series, No. 
i), 

Prepared to help teachers in the elementary 
and junior high school to know more about 
puppets, marionettes, asks, and shadow fig- 
ures and to guide them toward more effective 
use of these media for creative expression. 
Discusses the sound pedagogic possibilities 
inherent in the use of puppetry in the Class- 
room, 


Visually Handicapped Child 


Education and Health of the Par- 
tially Sceing Child. By Winifred 
Hathaway, Revised Edition. New 
York, Published for the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, Inc., by Columbia University 
Press, 1947. 216 p. illus. $2.50. 

Gives the background of the special educa- 
tion of partially seeing children, explains the 
principles underlying educational procedures 
and health services, describes the equipment, 
mechanical devices, and teaching methods, 
and discusses the many problems involved in 
the education of the partially seeing child. 


Graduate Study 


Graduate Work in the South. By 
Mary Bynum Pierson. Chapel Hill, N. 
C., Published Under the Sponsorship of 
the Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools by the University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. 265 p. $4. 

Outlines the history and present status of 


graduate work in the South and discusses 
present trends, needs, and Opportunities. 
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Describes in detail graduate work in seven 
selected institutions; one chapter deals with 
the study of graduate schools for Negroes. 


RECENT THESES 


These recently received theses are on 
file in the Library of the U.S. Office of 
Education, where they are available for 
interlibrary loan. 


Social Studies 


American History Course of Study 
for Grade 8 or Junior High School. 
By Lillian G. Carey. Master’s, 1947. 
Boston University. 193 p. ms, 

Develops a new course of study on the junior 
high school level partly to fill the need for 
making history more interesting and stimu- 
lating. 

Changing Objectives and Their Rela- 
tion to the Social Studies Course of 


Study in the Secondary School. By 
Frances Cummings. Doctor's, 1945. 


New York University. 112 p. ms. 

Traces the development of social studies 
objectives in the secondary schoo] from 1916 
to 1944. Records experiences in a classrooin 
situation and shows the functioning of some 
of these objectives. 

Community and Social Studics Pro- 
grams: Possible Revision of the Social 
Studies Program of Madison High 
School, Rochester, N. Y., in Light of a 
Study of Selected Community Prob- 
lems. By Loren S. Woolston. Doctor's 
1946. Syracuse University. 262 p. ms. 

Discusses the philosophy of a community 
approach to education and to the social 
studies. Reviews the content of the social 
studies program and cites reasons for in- 
cluding the defined community problems in 
the social studies program. 

A Course of Study for the Teachers 
of Geography for Use in Grades 9 and 
10 in the Cincinnati High Schools. By 
Aletha B. Parks. Master’s, 1947. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 157 p. ms. 

Presents a list of 20 subject-matter teaching 
units for a year's course in secondary school 
geography. 

Intercultural Education in Massachu- 
setts High Schools. By Everett R. 
Lays. Master’s 1947. Boston Univer- 
sity. 50 p. ms. 

Analyzes replies to a questionnaire sent to 
259 Massachusetts high schools in an attempt 
to determine the grade and manner of teach- 
ing intergroup relations. Finds that most 
schools teach the subject as part of the social 
studies program, 

The Interest of High School Seniors 
in Politics. By Elizabeth Murphy. 


Master’s, 1947. 


114 p. ms. 


Boston University. 


Describes the development of a “preference 
indicator” and its use with 400 high school 
seniors in six different communities in an at- 
tempt to determine the relationship between 
the student’s political score and the high 
school course in which he is enrolled. Indi- 
eates that high school students were indiffer- 
ent to politics. 


Misconceptions About American His- 
tory Held by High School Seniors. By 
Paul I. Kelley. Master’s, 1947. Boston 
University. 90 p. ms. 

Finds 13 misconceptions held by 75 percent 
or more of the seniors tested in 11 high schools 
in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont. Recommends that teachers become ac- 
quainted with the misunderstandings and 
inisconceptions that exist and stress the truth 
in each case. 


Needed—Civic Education. By John 
J. Mahoney. Doctor’s, 1944. Harvard 
University. 794 p. ms. 

Pictures educational conditions in the 
United States during the 20 years preceding 
the second World War. Views civie education 
as including and involving those teachings. 
that type of teaching method, those student 
activities, and those administrative and super- 
visory procedures which the school may utilize 
purposively to make for better living together 
in the democratic way. 

Selected Low Cost Material for 
Teaching American History to Eighth 
Grade Pupils of Low Reading Ability. 
By Sister Bernadette Haley. Master’s, 
1947. University of Cincinnati. 98 
p. ms. 

Lists sources from which teachers can obtain 


free and low cost materials and inexpensive 
books, 


The Socialization of Economic Geog- 


raphy. By Michael B. Gradone, Jr. 
Master's, 1947. Boston University. 


§2 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the place of economic 
geography in the high school curriculum, the 
method of approach used to present economic 
geography content in the light of socialization 
or changing emphasis, and teaching procedures 
and methods of presentation, Recommends 
that economic geography be made available to 
all high school students. 

The Status of Geography in the State 
Teachers Colleges and State Normal 
Schools in New England. By Laurence 
R. Leonard. Master’s, 1947. Boston 
University. 109 p. ms. 

Finds a wide range in the semester hours 


required of prospective geography teachers 
in the 22 institutions studied. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 


this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of Edutation ‘§ q 


Publications 


’ 


appa en . : 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Year Ended June 30, 
1946. By Maude Farr, Emery M. 
Foster, and Lloyd E. Blauch. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office. 1947. 46 p. (Bulletin 1947, 

No. 14) 15 cents. 

Data on staff, salaries, income, expendi- 
tures, and Federal funds for 69 land-grant 
institutions for the period 1945-46. Last bul- 
letin in the 1947 series. 


Lighting Schoolrooms. 
Hamon. 


By kaye Ll. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 17 p. (Pamphlet No. 
104) 10 cents. 

Contents: The problem, definition of terms, 
brightness balance, fenestration, and artificial 
illumination. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Prevent Forest, Woods and Range 
Fires; a Public Service Project of 
The Advertising Council, Inc., con- 
ducted by State and Federal Forest 
Services. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. Portfolio. Free from 

the U. S. Forest Service. 
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A kit of educational material prepared in 
connection with the 1948 Nation-wide cam- 
paign to reduce losses from forest fires. 
Some Conservation and Resource-Use 

Workshops and Courses (By States) 

1947 and 1948. Prepared by the 

Forest Service. 

Washington, U.S. Forest Service, 1948. 
16 p. Mimeographed. Single copies 
free from the U. S. Forest Service. 

A summary ‘reflecting the interest of edu- 
ecators in training teachers in methods and 


,’ techniques of teaching wise resource-use in 


the schools. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Background on the Nation’s Health. 
Prepared by the Office of Publications 
and Reports. 

Washington, Federal Security Agency, 

1948. 8 p. Processed. Single copies 

free from the Office of Publications and 

Reports. 

Outlines the progress made in the field of 
public health and the remaining gaps in 
medical science and the even distribution of 
the benefits accruing from its advances. 
Food for Young Children in Group 

Care. Prepared by Miriam E.. 

Lowenberg for the Children’s Bureau, 

Social Security Administration. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 40 p. (Children’s 
Bureau Publication 285, revised 1947) 
15 cents, 

First published in 1942 to aid persons 
responsible for the feeding of young children 
in groups as in day nutseries, nursery schools, 
and day-care centers. Revision includes in- 
formation gained from experiences during 
the years of World War II. 

The Koad to Good Nutrition. By 
Lydia J. Roberts in collaboration with 
members of the Children’s Bureau 
Staff, Social Security Administration. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 51 p. (Children’s 

Bureau Publication 270, revised 1947) 

15 cents. ae 
First published in 1942~and fevised for 

the second time in the Hebe of recent scientific” 

knowledge. Describes thechild’s nutritional 
needs at various stages of life and the methods 
of dealing with such needs. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING CFFICE: 1948 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


An Album of American Battle Art, 

1755-1918. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 3819p. $5. 

This book consists of 150 plates illustrating 
America’s wars from the French and Indian 
War to the First World War with material as 
nearly contemporary and first-hand as pos- 
sible and of detailed commentaries upon each 
plate. The Album affords an introduction to 
the military and naval history of the United 
States, as well as a course in the modes of il- 
lustration which have prevailed in the last two 
centuries. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Happy Name Day, a Play for Upper 
“ Elementary Grades. Prepared by 

Rose Bakalar Berman for the Divi- 

sion of Intellectual Cooperation. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 
1947. 9 yp. Mimeographed. Single 
copies free from the Pan American 
Union. 


Based on a children’s party as it might be 
held in Venezuela in observance of a child’s 
“saint’s day” or “name day.” The author 
worked with a sixth-grade teacher in coordi- 
nating this play with the culmination of a 
semester’s unit of study on South America. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Territories and Insular Possessions. 
31st Edition. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 16p. (Price List 60.) 
Free. 
Price list of the available Government 


publications on Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, Samoa, and Virgin Islands. 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


Cotton Cloth, 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 142 p. (War Changes 
in Industry Series Report No. 27.) 40 
cents, 
Reviews the position of the cotton manu- 
facturing industry relative to all industries, 
the changes in the industry’s capacity over a 
period of years, and its accomplishments dur- 
ing the recent war years. Discusses com- 
petitive conditions arising from factors af- 
fecting the domestic output and the foreign 
supply. 
Softwood Lumber. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 91p. (War Changes 
in Industry Series Report No. 25.) 
25 cents. 


os ~Sbqys the importance of the softwood lum- 


ber inaustry in the national economy and dis- 
cusses postwar prospects and problems. 
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CAMPING IN EDUCATION AND 
EDUCATION IN CAMPING 


by John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education’ 


Y INTEREST IN CAMPING is the outgrowth of some very 

enjoyable personal experiences as a camper and of some ob- 
servations I have been privileged to make as to the values to be 
derived from well-organized and intelligently conducted camps as 
noted in the case of my own son and the children of my friends, 
Naturally my interest is in part the outgrowth also of what has been 
and continues to be my passion as well as my professional cause, 
namely, the cause of education in its manifold relations to the success 
of our American democratic form of society. 

If I were an expert in camping and camp administration, as I dare 
say many, if not all, of the members of this Association are, I should 
certainly propose that the Association explore with a group of pro- 
fessional educators the subject of camping from the standpoint of its — 
possible contributions to organized education. I have the notion that 
any careful analysis of the subject would disclose that the essential 
elements of a good camping situation and program are not foreign 
to those of a good educational program—the focusing of the camp 
program on things to do, on activities with a purpose; the spirit of 
friendliness and camaraderie between campers and camp counselors 
or leaders, to mention only two elements, are certainly very much 
to be desired in the more formal setting of the school’s educational 
program. In other words, camping seems to me to partake of the 
philosophy of and to be intimately related to the program of 
organized education on the one hand, just as it also is related to the — 
philosophy and the program of organized recreation on the other. 

Edueation, recreation, camping are not discrete or separate and 
unrelated movements or programs but rather interrelated parts of 
ohe great concern with the development of better human persons, 
which is, in turn, the chief concern of this whole organization of 
society that we call by the name of democracy. If that be the case, 
then it is certainly desirable that professional educators and campers 
and recreationists understand each other's points of view and pro- 
grams and cooperate in what might be termed a combined operation 
for the improvement of the human elements of the society of which 
we are alla part. In brief, it is my notion that education ought to 
do more about recreation and camping, and that camping and recrea- 
tion should do more about education; that there should be more 
camping in education and more education in camping. 


Kinship of Interests 


In reviewing the history of recreation and of camping in the United _ 
States under various auspices, one cannot help being impressed by 
the ever increasing awareness of educational objectives and of the 
kinship of interests. Both in education and in camping there may 
be noted a tendency to break away from adult-imposed and regi- 
mented programs in favor of programs solidly based on the psy- 
chology of human beings in their individual development. Perhaps 
lack of familiarity on the part of some recreational leaders with these 
newer trends in education has caused them to look askance at the 
assumption of greater responsibility by organized education for the 
development of leisure-time interests and skills among young people 


1An address delivered before the American Camping Association, Los Angeles, Calif., 
March 23, 1948. 
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and adults alike; and on the part of 
some camping leaders to regard the de- 
velopment. of school camps and camp- 
ing programs as of dubious import. It 
should be more generally recognized 
that education is not just the cramming 
of students with knowledge of certain 
academic subjects, that it includes in 
addition to knowledge the development 
of a variety of interests and skills and 
appreciations in the major areas of 
human living, imeluding vocation, 
citizenship. health, recreation, and vari- 
ous leisure-time pursuits; and requir- 
ing programs of teaching or of guided 
learning extending well beyond the 
confines of any cloistered classroom. 

With larger increments of time for 
leisure-time interests and activities, the 
responsibility of education for the de- 
velopment of the personal cultural re- 
sources of the individual looms large 
indeed. If leisure time is to be used con- 
structively, for re-creation and revitali- 
zation of the individual, then people 
must be taught so to use that time; and 
the schools and colleges, being society’s 
organized instrumentality for teaching, 
should not dodge their responsibility. 
Nor are they disposed to do so. It would 
appear in some quarters, however, that 
there may be a disposition to play down 
and to depreciate the ability of the 
schools to take any major role in the pro- 
vision of organized recreational oppor- 
tunities for the out-of-school, leisure- 
time portions of the individual’s time. 
And yet it must be admitted that the 
schools are, generally speaking, the best 
equipped of all the more ubiquitous 
community agencies to provide the facil- 
ities and the setting for constructive rec- 
reational activities. Indeed, modern 
city planners are more and more coming 
to mark the school as the nucleus or 
focal point of systems of urban com- 
munity recreation. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
am not disposed to argne that organized 
recreation under school auspices should 
constitute the sole recreational oppor- 
tunities provided by the community. 
Obviously numerons both 
public and private, have their parts to 
play in the provision of a rich and well- 
rounded recreational program. Obvi- 
ously also there is need of cooperation 
in planning so as to deploy the total 
resources of these community agencies 


agencies, 


(Turn to page 11) 
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Some Implications of Scientific 
Methods for Secondary Education 


by Philip G. Johnson, 
Specialist for Science, Division of Secondary Education 


science teaching is a functional 
understanding of scientific methods. 
Coupled with this goal must be the mas- 
tery of useful scientific information, a 
growth in understanding of the inter- 
relationships that exist between forces 
and materials that help to make many 
ordinary events predictable, and a feel- 
ing of appreciation for the methods 
which man has developed for probing 
the intricacies of natural materials and 
changes. While there is some disagree- 
ment on which aspect of this goal is of 
most importance, there is general agree- 
ment that the ability to understand and 
use scientific methods should be placed 
high in deciding what to teach and how 
to teach. 

Science teachers are not always sensi- 
tive to what scientifie methods mean in 
teaching practice. A brief discussion 
of such methods may be of help to them. 
It may also help teachers of other sub- 
jects to emphasize and vivify the essen- 
tial nature of the methods of science. 

When one looks into science labora- 
tory manuals and pupil notebooks, ob- 
serves demonstrations by science teach- 
ers, and compares these things with the 
methods and reports of active scientists, 
one is challenged by some rather obvi- 
ous (lifferences. Many science teachers 
and their pupils follow a rather rigid 
step-by-step pattern, while the active 


Oe OF THE MAJOR goals of 


scientists appear to be searching for 


clues and data in an exciting variety of 
activities. 


Problems in Describing 
Scientific Methods 

Anyone describing scientific methods 
is certain to present views which will 
not be accepted without reservation and 
perhaps negation by others. Some writ- 
ers on science have expressed the view 
that the methods of science cannot be 
easily and simply described. It is their 
judgment that attitudes are involved 
to such a degree that the methods them- 
selves defy description. Furthermore, 


the practicing scientist uses methods, 
technics, and materials in such inter- 
twining patterns that it is ditlicult to 
state in general terms what the scientist 
has been doing. 

Whatever the problems of deserip- 
tion and definition, the junior and se- 
nior high-school] teachers must face the 
very practical question of what to teach 
and how to teach. They must accept a 
workable pattern for their planning and 
teaching. They must endeavor to make 
the pattern operate in their teaching 
and in the activities required of their 
pupils. The science teachers want the 
pattern to be scientific in order that the 
wiique contributions of science may be- 
come an important part of the basis for 
thought and action of all youth. What 
patterns of scientific method ean teach- 
ers use as guides for their day-to-day 
activities ? 


Some Commonly Used Steps 


It is not uncommon for science teach- 
ers to require their pupils to report ex- 
perments as follows: 

I, Onsecr (or purpose) : 

This often begins with the word “to.” 
It is usually followed by some sueh word as 
prove, show, study, reveal, test, demonstrate, 
confirm, or try. The statement is completed 
by indicating the subject. condition, or change 
involved in the experiment. 

Il. Marertars (supphes and equip- 
ment) : 

This is usually a listing of the items or 
materials used. A drawing with labels may 
be required in addition to or as a substitute 
for the listing. 

Ill. Merneopvs (procedures) : 

This frequently involves the statement of 
the stages or steps used in carrying through 
the experiment. 

TV. Resvuurs: 

Here is often provided a table to be filled 


in, drawings to be made, and/or statements 
to be completed. 


V. Conciusioxe: 
This is commonly an interpretation of the 


results and a caHing of attention to the gen- 
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. . et ' . 
ral concepts or principles that are involved. 
sentences or a short paragraph are 
usually expected of pupils for the completion 


of th 


Several 


s section. 


Some teachers extend this outline to 
include uses or applications and some 
call attention to extra activities which 
pupils may undertake and report upon. 
Some teachers abbreviate the outline by 
combining materials and methods, while 
others combine results and conclusions. 
Many teachers follow the practice of 
selecting and using a_ laboratory 
manual, while others duplicate copies 
of instructions with blank places for 
pupils to complete the report. 

In some of the currently available 
laboratory guides the object has been 
put in the form of a question or problem, 
the section devoted to methods provides 
spaces for results to be written im im- 
mediately following tlie steps of the ex- 
perment, and the division of the out- 
line for conclusions consists of several 
questions with spaces for pupils to write 
in the answers. ‘The outline may close 
with additional things to try, references 
to be consulted, and questions to be 
thought about. 

Some science teachers lave reached 
the conclusion that this series of steps 
or stages in formulating and reporting 
experiments is too time consuming, 
especially when the laboratory work 
must be confined to a single period. 
When there is no special laboratory time 
at all, the teachers often perform tlie 
experiments as demonstrations; and the 
steps or stages are mentioned orally by 
the teacher leaving the reporting of re- 
sults for the pupils. In too many cases, 
the science teacher states and describes 
the steps, demonstrates the experiment, 
discusses the results, and interprets the 
significance of the experiment. When 
experiments are demonstrated, it is all 
. too common to omit the related control 
experiments. Such procedures leave 
little or nothing for the pupil to do, and 
as a result the pupils become mere ob- 
servers rather than participants in the 
science activities. Certainly such dis- 
cussmg of experiments by the science 
teacher with or without actual demon- 
stration and with meager pupil partici- 
pation warrants the charge that going 
through these “supposed” steps of the 
scientific method is stultifying and un- 
worthy of the name of science. 
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The Inductive Method of Science 


Scientists make use of several methods 
and a multitude of technics. One of the 
major methods is ordinarily called in- 
ductive. It begins with specific and 
particular things and seeks the quali- 
ties or conditions which are common to 
several, possibly all, of the particular 
and specific things. 

Let us exauinine how a practicing scien- 
tist made use of the inductive method. 
Selman A, Waksman, a microbiologist, 
saw a problem which he and H. B. 
Woodruff expressed in 1940 as follows: 
“Tf one considers the period for which 
animals and plants lave existed on this 
planet and the great numbers of disease- 
producing microbes that must have 
gained entrance into the soil, one can 
only wonder that the soil harbors so few 
bacteria capable of causing infectious 
diseases In man and in animals.” 

This wondering about a situation in- 
dicates sensing of a problem. Dr. 
Waksman began to experiment with soil 
and stucied its effectiveness in destroy- 
ing disease organisms. He sterilized 
soil and compared its effectiveness with 
ordinary soil for destroying typhoid 
bacilh. He found that moist, culti- 
rated soil destroyed the bacill rapidly 
while the sterile soil did not. He read 
about the experiments and conclusions 
of W. D. Frost and those of G. Papa- 
costas and J. Gaté. He searched for 
the organisms and substances that ap- 
peared to be responsible for the destruc- 
tion of bacteria. He isolated a number 
of antibiotics including streptomycin 
which was isolated in the fall of 1948. 
He found it was produced by certain 
strains of an organism known as Strep- 
tomyces griseus. 

Dr. Waksman found the substance to 
be not very toxic to animals yet effective 
in aiding the destruction of disease or- 
ganisms causing plague, cholera, whoop- 
ing cough, dysentery, undulant fever, 
tularemia, typhoid, and others includ- 
ing infections of the urinary tract. He 
believes that there may be other anti- 
hbiotics of great value produced by 
micro-organisms in the soil. The 
search continues. 


The Deductive Method of Science 


Scientists carry on their work using a 
second major method. This second 
method is usually so intimately inter- 


twined with the inductive method that 
it is difficult to identify just when one 
method dominates the procedure. The 
deductive method begins with general 
ideas or concepts which have been es- 
tablished by use of the inductive method. 
In the deductive method, there is an at- 
tempt to relate general concepts and 
principles to particular situations. The 
purpose of such work may be to extend 
the frontier of knowledge, it may be to 
seek solution to a problem, or it may be 
an attempt to further confirm one or 
more principles that have been con- 
ceived by the human mind. Whatever 
the purpose, the pattern for action in 
following the deductive method is rea- 
sonably consistent. 

As an illustration of the scientist’s 
use of the deductive method, let us study 
the report of Harold C. Urey, a chemist 
and a Nobel prize recipient for his work 
on the heavy isotope of hydrogen. In 
a cliscussion of atoniic energy develop- 
ments, he reported that it was a matter 
of general knowledge that fissionable 
isotopes could be prepared. Further- 
more, scientists and many other persons 
knew that chemicals could be separated 
provided there were differences in their 
properties. They knew that isotopes, 
while similar in chemical properties, 
were at least slightly different in phys- 
ical properties; therefore, it should be 
possible to separate isotopes by distilla- 
tion, thermal diffusion, or centrifuge. 
However, these methods were not effec- 
tive in separating uranium-235 and 
uranium-238, 

Scientists also had known for some 
time about separation by electromag- 
netic fields and diffusion through porous 
materials because these were based on 
fundamental properties of materials. 
These methods required much equip- 
ment and large installations. But as 
these installations were ready, the meth- 
ods of separation based on fundamental 
principles were effective as predicted 
and uranium-235 and other fissionable 
materials were separated from similar 
substances to a very high degree of 
purity. 

The preparation of plutonium is an- 
other example of how concepts were 
related to a specific problem and 
brought scientists to a solution which 
not only resulted in a new material but 
which also confirmed the general ap- 
plicability of the principles. 
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A Pattern for Secondary School 
Science Teaching 


Junior and senior high school pupils 
should come to understand the indue- 
tive and deductive methods of scien- 
tists. Some of this understanding can 
come from studying the lives and con- 
tributions of the scientists of the past 
and of those still actively at work on 
theoretical and applied scientific re- 
search, Some can come from science 
teachers telling their students about the 
work of scientists. Some can come 
from visits to laboratories at universi- 
ties, industries, and experiment sta- 
tions. Some can come from observing 
films that reveal the life and work of 
scientists. Some can come from ob- 
serving and participating in science 
club and science fair activities. 

Most science agree that 
while the foregoing activities are help- 
ful, it is the pattern of the day-to-day 
teaching and learning which either 
strengthens or undermines the student's 
understanding of what scientific meth- 
ods are and what uses they can have 
in everyday life. It is not enough that 
pupils study the seientifie methods; they 
should actively engage in the activities 
and thus truly experience the methods. 
How can science teachers arrange their 
day-to-day instruction so as to give 
practical emphasis to scientific meth- 
ods ? 


educators 


1. The scienee teacher ean encourage 
pupils to sense, clarify, aud state prob- 
lems and questions for which there arc 
no ready answers but for which answers 
arc desired, 


As an example, a science teacher in 
approaching the topie of water can 
stimnlate pupils to think of practical 
questions involving water. Such stim- 
ulation may raise questions such as the 
following: Does an engine really run 
better in damp weather or does it only 
seem to run better? What is the effect, 
if any, of drinking ice water as com- 
pared to drinking cool water? What 
kinds of water do service stations ac- 
tually use to refill car batteries? How 
much, if any, soap is saved by using a 
softening substance? What must soil 
water contain to make corn grow well? 
What is heavy water? What is meant 
by a corrosive water supply? Should 
winter antifreeze be left in a car radi- 
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ator during the summer or what should 
be done?) Why do people die when they 
drink ocean water? To what extent 
‘an. Dry Tee be used to make rain? 
How can clear water be unwholesome 
to drink? 


2. The science teacher ean initiate the 
study of a block or unit of subjeet mat- 
ter by the use of an intevesting question 
or problem. 


In many cases the science teacher can 
use a pupil-suggested question in initi- 
ating a topic or unit. When this is not 
practical, the teacher can think up a 
question which will intrigue the pupils. 
For the study of machines in general 
science the teacher may suggest: What 
is the easiest way to be lazy? For res- 
piration in biology, the teacher can ask: 
Is there such a thing as third wind? 
For the topic of hydrostatics in physics, 
there can be proposed: How can a steel 
or concrete ship float? For the subject 
of halogens in chemistry, the question 
may be: How can fluorme, a most active 
chemical, be transported and used ? 
The study of similar real questions can 
be made to embrace the subject matter 
considered important but in a problem- 
solving climate. 


3. The scienee teaeher can guide and 
assist pupils in gathering evidence re- 
lated to the problem selected for study. 


The pattern for the science teacher 
here may well be to assist pupils rather 
than totell pupils. The science teacher 
‘an arrange experimental demonstra- 
tions for pupils to observe. While the 
teacher manipulates the materials, the 
pupils can be expected to observe and 
then record in writing what was done 
and what happened. The key experi- 
ments as well as other control experi- 
ments can be included. 

Further, the science teacher can or- 
ganize equipment and instructions for 
experiments to be done by individuals 
or small groups of pupils. Audio-visual 
aids in the form of sound films, silent 
films, filmslides, lantern slides, models, 
charts, and pictures can be selected and 
displayed for the pupils to study with 
the further requirement that pertinent 
facts are to be recorded in the write-up. 
The science teacher can study lbrary 
and textbook materials, as well as 
pamphlets and bulletins, and direct the 
pupils to stndy the selected materials 


in search of further evidence bearing 
on the problem. 

The science teacher can visit various 
conmnnuity enterprises and natural set- 
tings, talk with informed citizens, and 
arrange for the pupils to gather evi- 
dence by actual visits and conversations. 
The science teacher can study profes- 
sional and trade journals and supple- 
nent the evidence collected by pupils 
by telling about) new developments. 
Throughout this evidence-gathering 
stage, which will occupy class periods 
perhaps for a week or two, the science 
teacher can encourage pupils to observe 
carefully and report accurately. The 
science teacher can encourage the pupils 
to watch for weaknesses in the evidence 
and to hold judgment in suspense until 
considerable evidence is at hand. 


4. The seience teacher can help pupils 
to study the bits of evidenee and to sense 
relationship and general ideas or hy- 
potheses whieh appear to answer the 
question ov problem under study. 


In this stage, the science teacher can 
help pupils by asking questions which 
will assist them to select pertinent evi- 
dence and to move by simple and easy 
steps from the evidence toward the prin- 
ciple or principles nnderlying the an- 
swer to the problem. The science 
teacher can help pupils to understand 
that the general ideas as sensed and 
stated from the evidence are no better 
than the evidence npon which they are 
based and that they represent hypoth- 
eses to be tested by further study. 


5b. When the uaderlyiug principles 
have becn sensed aud tentatively cax- 
pressed in weiting, the science teacher 
can wove directly to the application or 
testing phase which will consist of quid- 
tay pupils to try to use the principles 
fu mauy aud varied specific situations 
related to the prineiples. 


The science teacher may rely to a 
large extent on questions, simple apph- 


‘cations at first and then move progres- 


sively toward more and more complex 
applications. Some demonstrations 
may be repeated for explanation and im- 
terpretation. Additional demonstra- 
tions may be performed and the pupils 
may be encouraged to explain them in 
light of the principles. In the course 
of this emphasis on applications the 
principles as proposed by the pupils 


> 


may be tested and their statement re- 
fined. 

Audio-visual aids may be reobserved 
and additional materials brought before 
the pupils for explanation. Informed 
Visitors may be invited to meet with the 
pupils for questioning in the search for 
further information, explanation, and 
interpretation. As many and as varied 
applications should be studied by the 
pupils as may be necessary to help them 
understand how the general principles 
are derived and how they make it pos- 
sible to explain and predict happenings 
in the everyday environment. 


6. The science teacher can encourage 
many pupils to continue their pursuit of 
evidence and applications as optional 
activities. Other pupils can be encour- 
aged to express their hnowlcdge and 
understanding in vivid ways. 


The science teacher can suggest addi- 
tional experiments for pupils to per- 
form and report. further reading can 
be encouraged, visits to places and peo- 
ple can be suggested. Art work, 
rhyming. modeling, reports. and the 
like can be made to appear exciting and 
worth while. Pupils can be made to 
feel that it is fun and worth while to 
continue their study of the problem be- 
yond what is expected of the class as a 
whole. 

Special attention should be given to 
pupil participation in science projects, 
science clubs, and science talent searches. 
It is in these individual activities that 
the pupil personally puts scientific 
methods to use. ‘The sensing and anal- 
ysis of the problem becomes his task. 
The searching for clues and sources of 
data is his responsibility. In the for- 
mulating, selecting, and testing of hy- 
potheses, he is the young scientist. The 
reporting of the project is his experi- 
ence. While only a few students may 
reveal unusual abilities on projects, 
these few studeuts represent human re- 
sources that the school should nurture 
with wisdom. Projects and clubs pro- 
vide a special setting for guiding pupils 
to use scientific methods. 


Achieving Proficiency 
in Scientific Methods 


Wisdom in the use of scientific meth- 
ods apphed to particular problems re- 
quires that certain information be thor- 
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oughly mastered while the methods are 
being followed. A considerable portion 
of the evideuce gathered will be of 
sufficient practical and theoretical value 
that all pupils should learn it thor- 
oughly. This means that the science 
teacher will make good use of effective 
drill and test techniques. 

Since the ability to observe carefully 
and to report accurately is an important 
goal, the pupils should be required to 
become more and more responsible for 
observing and reporting, and the review 
and test situations should include some 
previously unused set-ups and questions. 
The success of the pupils should be de- 
termined by how faithfully they report 
what was actually done and what truly 
happened. The science teacher may 
wish to include asa part of the examina- 
tion certain sections that will attempt to 
measure the pupil’s ability to indicate 
reliable sources of information perti- 
nent toa problem, to recognize unsolved 
problems, to draw reasonable conclu- 
sions from experimental data, to plan 
experiments that will test hypotheses, to 
apply principles to new situations, and 
the like. 

Helping pupils to experience the 
scientific methods will usually result 
in less subject matter being covered than 
what can be covered by the usual meth- 
The science teacher will there- 
fore follow the inductive-deductive or 
problem-development method for cer- 
tain sections of the course which seem 
best adapted to vivid experiences of the 
inductive and deductive types. 

The science teacher may use other 
methods with frequent reference to the 
inductive and deductive methods for 
other parts of the course. 


ods. 


The science 
teacher who believes that the ability to 
use the methods of science ts of high im- 
portance will provide more than one 
opportunity for pupils to experience 
actually on a thoughtful and sustained 
basis the inductive and deductive meth- 
ods and will also use many other means 
to make these methods appreciated and 
understood by the pupils. 


Conclusion 


The sciences have revealed and can 
reveal a way to solve problems—not all 
problems but a large number of import- 
ant and practical ones. Pupils can come 
to understand that scientifie knowledge 


is reproducible and repeatable and that 
it therefore has value in probing new 
problems. Science studies can disci- 
pline imagination and focus attention 
on careful observation and honest re- 
porting. The science teacher can fur- 
thermore encourage a desire for reliable 
evidence, a willingness to withhold 
judgment pending the finding and test- 
ing of evidence, and a determination to 
face the facts and make science the 
servant of men. 

There is much confusion and vague- 
ness concerning the best ways to teach 
scientific methods in secondary schools. 
Leaders in science education regard 
such confusion and vagueness as a prob- 
lem for study and solution. The Office 
of Education invites school adminis- 
trators and science teachers to send in 
accounts of activities and materials 
which appear to be influencing science 
teaching constructively m their schools 
and classes. It is planned that from 
such materials a prelimimary manu- 
script may be prepared and made avail- 
able for extensive study and criticism. 
Reactions to the preliminary manu- 
script can then provide bases for devel- 
oping a bulletin which will reveal some 
of the best procedures for imbuing high 
school youth with an understanding of 
scientific methods and for helping them 
to apply the methods to their personal 
and community problems. 
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What was coming. 


WHAT ARE GOOD TEACHERS LIKE? 


by Frances V. Rummell, Specialist for Service to Organizations 


This is the second and last of tivo 
articles on teachers who were selected 
by their State and local administrators 
as “distinguished exumples of the best 
professional talent in the Nation’s class- 
rooms today.” The first article ap- 
peared in the June issue of Scnoon 
Lirs. 

It has been emphasized that the 
project of seeking out news about 
teachers was exploratory only and could 
make no attempt to be comprehensive. 


Healthily Informed Public Means 
Healthy School 


MB Currorp J. Campneirt, 42-year-old 
director of Chicago’s Dunbar Trade 
School, put himself through college by 
cooking in hotels, by redeapping, and 
by working as a sleeping-car porter. 

“T gave my wife a choice once.” He 
told me of his struggles to keep the wolf 
atbay. “She had come from a comfort- 
able home in Memphis to marry me be- 
fore the worst of the depression. I'd 
had only 2 years of college and was 
teaching in a junior high school. Then 
the bottom dropped out of our world. 
The school was closed and my job was 
gone.” 

Mrs. Campbell told me her side of 
the story. “He suggested gently that 
I go back home for a while, where at 
least I could be sure of my meals.” She 
was such a forthright and capable look- 
ing woman that I had a good idea of 
“Tt seemed to me 
that our empty piggy bank was just as 
much my problem as it was his,” she 
smiled. “I went out and got a jobasa 
beauty operator so that I could help my 
husband go back to college.” Then she 
added with a proud emphasis, ‘That 
was what really mattered.” Campbell 
finally got his bachelor of science and 
his,master of arts degrees. 

During the war he put in a back- 
breaking schedule as a shop superin- 
tendent in the National Defense 
Training Program of the Chicago 
schools. William Abrams, Campbell's 
principal at the time he was teaching 
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Clifford J. Campbell. 


mechanical drawing by day and direct- 
ing defense work by night, said of him, 
&Campbell is more than expert in sub- 
ject matter. He is an administrator 
and an artist in human relations. It 
is really a pleasure to see this man work 
with people.” 

Tn 1942, when Campbell beeame di- 
rector of Dunbar, he inherited. he says, 
“a building and a bad name.” Offi- 
cially, Dunbar was elementary 
school; unofficially, it was the bogey 
held over the heads of problem chil- 
dren and slow learners in every school 
in the community. “If you don't be- 
have youll be sent to Dunbar”—that 
threat. Today, according to 
Philip L. McNamee, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, “Dunbar stands as 
a monument to Campbell’s talents in ad- 
ministration and in public relations. 
He brought in a new faculty, he reor- 
ganized on the secondary level according 
to established standards of trade and in- 
dustrial education. And he polished up 
the Dunbar name. Believe me, he 
fought every inch of the way in polish- 
ing it up, too. This is what his good 
fight accomplished: Four vears ago the 
school had 125 pupils; today it has 
1.650. Ejighth-graders from all over 
Chicago now apply for admission ; only 
the top 15 percent can be accepted.” 


al 


Was a 


Campbell, now receiving an annual 
salary of 86.550, is proud of the record 
Dunbar has achieved in the field of in- 
tercultural relations; about 50 percent. 
of his faculty are white teachers. They 
share his greatest enthusiasm: the ree- 
ord his young people make when they 
eraduate from Dunbar as skilled erafts- 
men, “very single one of our grad- 
hates is ready to step into a skilled job.” 
he says. “We try to turn ont socially 
adjusted, competent graduates who can 
handle a complete job—from making 
a job lay-out and estimating costs, to 
performing the necessary skills.” Ie 
smiled and added, crossing his fingers, 
“So far our supply of highly skilled 
workers has not been able to keep up 
with the demand.” 

The varied achievements of Dunbar 
students reflect’ Campbell’s own pli- 
losophy that the trade school should 
educate the head and the heart as well 
as the hand. Last spring an 18-year- 
old aireraft student, Charles Chillers, 
rehearsed his oratory to the hum of air- 
plane engines at’ Dunbar. read Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, and Webster in his so- 
cial studies, and, according to an edi- 
torial in the Chicago Defender, “de- 
feated the cream of the State’s public, 
parochial, and private high school con- 
testants in an area that wonld ordinar- 
ily be considered the exclusive province 
of the academie school.” 

Within the past few years other stu- 
deuts have achieved city-wide and re- 
eional distinction in niusic, painting, 
and desien: and, recently. in all-round 
citizenship. In April 19458, Radeliffe 
Ifunter, 16-year-old) Dunbar student 
of Commercial and Mural Art and 
holder of a seholarship to the Chicago 
Art Institute. honored during 
Boys Club week by being named *Mid- 
west Boy of the Year.” Campbell com- 
mented, “You see, we hope that our boys 
and girls here at Dunbar will aspire 
to be more than skilled craftsmen. We 
are eager to help them open up the way 
to more abundant cultural pursuits. As 
a result, we should have well-rounded 
and well-adjusted citizens.” 


Was 


at 


Campbell feels that it is one of his 
primary duties as an administrator to 
interpret the work of the Dunbar Trade 
School to prospective students, to par- 
ents. and to the community. Twice 
each year members of his faculty visit 
the elementary schools to talk with chil- 
dren and their parents in order to ex- 
plain the meaning of vocational com- 
petency and the cultural advantages it 
brings. “Without public understand- 
ing and support we would operate in a 
social vacuum,” Campbell says. “A 
healthily informed public means a 
healthy school and community-minded 
students.” 

In enthusiastic support of his desire 
to inform the public, his teachers en- 
gage in many and varied kinds of civic 
work. Campbell himself is a member 
of the Advisory Comimitiee on Adult 
Edneation of the YMCA, Central 
branch; a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the YMCA, Wabash Avenue 
branch ; a special consultant to the U. S. 
Veterans’ Administration; a guest lec- 
turer at various universities, including 
his own alma inater, Northwestern; 
and he was recently elected a member 
of the Board of Directors of Chicago’s 
Urban League. 

Campbell has learned how to crowd 
3 days’ work Into one. His average 
workday lasts from 7:30 a. m., when 
he arrives at his office, until 10 p. m., 
when the last shift of the day is ready 
to go home. No fewer than three com- 
plete shifts a day, in addition to evening 
classes, can accommodate the burdened 
Dunbar schedule. (A building erected 
for some 375 students must now take 
‘are of 1,650.) There is one area of 
Campbell’s life, however, in which he 
permits no intrnsion—the time he is 
with his family on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Not only must he relax in order 
to keep up his gruelling pace, but, he 
smiles, “I’ve got to have a little time to 
keep up with my chess. I play with my 
son. He is now 8. Another year and 
I’m afraid PU not even be able to give 
him competition.” 


All Teachers Should Be Tops 

as People 

M@ WHEN I MET Clarence Diebel of 
Eugene, Oreg., he was working as a 
carpenter, putting the finishing touches 
on a house before the school year 
opened. He teaches physics and chem- 
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Clarence Diebel. 


istry in high school. Eugene is the 
fourth largest city in Oregon. 

“Last summer I made more than 
31,000 as a carpenter,’ he said. 

His voice is the quiet voice of a clois- 
tered scholar, and anybody who turns 
out top winners in the annual Westing- 
house Science Talent Search, as he has 
for 8 years running, has certainly 
earned his letters in quiet scholarship. 
Not more than three or four other high 
schools in the country have approached 


re remarkable record. 


~ But Diebel worked on a 4,500-acre 
ranch during his youth, where, he says, 
“T was a sharpshooter with a whip. I 
could pick a fly off a horse’s back from 
30 feet away.” Diebel worked his way 
through college, hopping tables for his 
meals and playing the drums with 
dance orchestras. And when he and his 
wife, Marie, scraped together enough 
money to buy a lot, they built their own 
house with their own hands—a charm- 
ingly spacious six-room house with pic- 
ture windows and glistening woodwork 
and storage space in the kitchen filled 
with a variety of fruits and vegetables 
that, together, they can fresh from their 
own garden. ‘This is all to say that an 
aura of vague impracticality does not 
accompany Diebel’s scholarly mien. 
When in 1945 Diebel decided to en- 
ter his first students in the Westing- 
house Talent Search, his older son Nor- 
man proudly embarrassed him by be- 
ing chosen one of the Nation’s 40 final- 
ists invited to Washington, D. C., to 
compete for the national scholarships. 
Diebel heard the exciting news at 


school, when he was high on a steplad- 
der, tinkering with the electric bell sys- 
tem on the school clock. “I nearly fell 
off the stepladder,” he says wryly. “And 
the bell system went haywire. The beil 
rang at odd intervals all day. I really 
fixed school that day.” 

The third year a student of Diebel’s 
was selected among the Nation’s top 40 
winners, the Eugene Register-Guard 
published an editorial singling out Die- 
bel for praise. Two days later, the edi- 
tor published Diebel’s reply. “The 
prominent mention of my name calls 
for comment,” he wrote. “Norman, 
Alice Kingman, and Dorothy Christen- 
sen have had during their school career 
about 30 teachers, and P’m only one of 
them * * * Jt is one of the satis- 
factions and privileges of teaching to be 
instrumental in recognizing and direct- 
ing the abilities of all fine students. 
More Normans, Alices, and Dorothys 
are needed, and in fields other than sci- 
ence * * * ‘They are in our schools 
today but we are able to do little for 
them under the present ‘working condi- 
tions’ of teachers. To one who enjoys 
teaching, this is a bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

“T hope the public enthusiasm that 
jis displayed when such honors come to 
our schools will mean that more serious 
thought will be given to the rights of 
every boy and girl in our schools. So- 
ciety must assume its responsibility of 
giving education the opportunity to 
function effectively by providing the 
necessary adequate financial support. 
Society is paying a devastating penalty 
when this responsibility is shirked.” 

That letter shows the same independ- 
ence of mind that has led Diebel to defy 

tradition by turning down some college 


offers because, he says, “I like high 


/school kids. I have a feeling for them. 


Any college offer would have to com- 
pensate for a real reluctance to leave the 
high school field permanently.” And 
he shows the same independence of mind 
in saying, “All teachers ought to be tops 
as people and as students before they’re 
even permitted in a classroom with 
youngsters. But if there has to be any 
difference in quality, then the best teach- 
ers ought to be in our elementary schools 
and the next best in high school.” 

L “For years he has pieced out his teach- 
er’s salary—by testing electric meters 
for the water board, by teaching evening 
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eager to study above and beyond the 
eall of duty. ‘He gives me a lame ex- 
cuse,” she langhed. “He says he ‘has to 
go straighten up” But I know. He’s in 
the laboratory extra hours on end with 
his chemistry and physics ‘bugs——hav- 
mg a wonderful time.” 

Diebel grinned. ©The laboratory on 
Saturday,” he confessed, “is the fun 
part,” 


classes in organic chemistry to student 
nurses in Eugene’s Sacred Heart Hospi- 
tal; and, during the war, by working 
summers and weekends during the 
school year in the Southern Pacific 
roundhouse. In 1944, by lettering 
coaches and painting on car numbers, 
Diebel made an extra $1,300. His teach- 
ers salary that year was $2.258. This 
year he receives $3,600, the maximum 


salary under Eugene’s new salary 
schedule. This summer he will teach Impossible To Call Roll 


two courses in science education at 
_Drake University in Des Moines. 

For years Diebel has been active in 
working for his fellow teachers. Dur- 
ing the diflicult postwar period when 
the Eugene teachers, like thousands of 
others throughont the country, were 
striving for satisfactory salary adjust- 
ments, Diebel served as chairman of the 
Eugene ‘Teachers’ Association salary 
schedule committee and, in 1946-47, he 
was elected by the association as its 
president. The/superintendent of the 
Eugene schools, Clarence Hines, told 
me, “Diebel has given the teachers here 
the kind of leadership they must have if 
they are to achieve their place in the 
sub. His immediate accomplishment as 
president was to help put through a 
96-percent teacher salary increase.” 
Helpful as this has been, Diebel frankly 
says that teachers* salaries have not yet 
begun to catch up with the rise in the 
cost of living. 

It was Superintendent Hines who told 
me of Diebel’s long-time efforts in work- 
ing closely with a committee of his 
colleagues in helping to write a note- 
worthy course of study, called “De- 
moeracy in Action,” for use through- 
out all 12 grades of the Eugene 
schools. This course of study enables 
teachers—through discussion and read- 
ing—to organize their classes as “de- 
mocracies” in order that students may 
become more expert in the techniques 
of inquiry and group discussion. “Stu- 
dents are quick to appreciate real 
democratic values and to sense the 
phony and ruthless,” Diebel says. 

Like many other outstanding teach- 
ers, Diebel’s enthusiasm for his work 
lends endurance to hisenergy. His wife 
told me that on those few Saturdays 
during the year when he was not work- 
ing for the Southern Pacific, or at his 
carpentry, he went to his school labora- 
tory to work with students who were 


of All Distinguished Teachers 


M CALLING THE roll of all the 
teachers in this country who are doing 
distinguished and unassuming work 
would be a happily impossible task. 
The profession is studded with coura- 
geous and mature men and women who 
are teaching in rural communities, in 
villages, in middle-sized towns, and in 
cities in every State in the country from 
Maine to California. 

For example, there is Edith Deister, 
who teaches kindergarten in Norton, 
Kansas. She has a way of bringing 
out the shy, of giving the rebellious a 
safety valve, and of teaching the brash 
how to be gentle. In California, in San 
Diego’s beautiful Point Loma High 
School, there is John C. Lamott, teacher 
of physics and chemistry, who told me, 
“T may have to keep on cutting my 
sons’ hair and repairing their shoes, but 
teaching’s for me.” Frank Tait, direc- 
tor of personnel of San Diego’s schools, 
said, “Lamott is a man’s man,a splendid 
teacher, and so popular with students 
that we have trouble with far too many 
of them wanting to take his courses.” 

In New Haven, Conn., Gertrude Hart 
Day is immunizing little children of all 
races and cultures and creeds against 
fear and hatred by the simple expedient 
of letting them get to know one another. 
“Fear and hatred are adult diseases,” 
Mrs. Day saidtome. “Children should 
be given the right to protect themselves 
against the prejudices of adults.” As 
executive director of the New Haven 
Neighborhood Project, Gertrude Day 
will have five intercultural nursery 
schools running full tilt by the opening 
of next school year. The 3-year-old 
project is underwritten by the National 
Couference of Christians and Jews. 

Wherever good teachers are, we do 
know that their work speaks for itself. 
As Dr, Paul A. Witty, professor of edu- 
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“the crowds of their classes. 


sation, Northwestern University, has 
said about his own and other studies re- 
lating to the characteristics of a good 
teacher, “Conclusive criteria are hard to 
determine. But the best material on this 
question imevitably comes from the 
classrooms of our best teachers all over 
the land.” 


One 

Tam going to be bold enough to settle 
for a few generalizations about the 
teachers interviewed. First, profes- 
sionally alert. they are not sitting out 
the teacher crisis on remote little islands 
of self-containment. Several of them 
had drawn-out struggles with 
their souls in order to stick to teaching 
when better-paying jobs from outside 
the profession tempted them. But at 
least all of them see teaching as the way 
to make a rich life, if barely a living. 
Whatever they doubt. it is never the im- 
portance of their work. 

The most common complaint is pupil 
load. A few of them ave almost lost in 
In 1947-48 
Ruth Myers of Morgantown had 61 
first-graders—with 61 individual differ- 
ences in home backgrounds and rates of 
learning. How she looked after so 
many, much less taught them, I cannot 
even guess. It may interest readers of 
her story in Reader’s Digest* to know 
that fellow teachers from all over the 
country have written her with incredu- 
lous questions about her work load. 
“You must supervise two or three teach- 
ers,” said one writer. Another asked 
whether the “61° was a typographical 
CELOM. 

Of course teachers—and_ especially 
good teachers—are frustrated whenever 
they aren’t able to pitch in and do an 
honest teaching job; but more impor- 
tant, they suffer in seeing their children 
neglected. As another ontstanding 
teacher, Hannah Trimble, third grade 
teacher of Evansville. Ind., recently 
wrote in The New York Times Maga- 
zine, “We are confronted by the ma- 
chinery of the Great American Public 
Schools, which grinds exceeding small 
and which operates on the assumption 
that 40 or 45 children placed in seats 
behind a closed door will resolve them- 
selves into a thinking unit in which the 
learning will take place 


have 


processes 


1The Richest Woman in Morgantown, by Blake 
Clark. Reader’s Digest, April 1948. 


smoothly * * * Don’t fool your- 


self! Milk can be homogenized, but 
not children.” ? 


Two 


My second generalization—not unre- 
Jated to the first: these teachers have 
plenty of convictions about their pro- 
For example: If it is consid- 
ered conventional for an elementary 
teacher to aspire to a high school posi- 
tion, and for a high school teacher to 
aspire to a college position, or for any 


fession. 


classroom teacher to aspire to an ad- 
ministrative post, then these teachers 
are unconventional. Moreover, they are 
impatient with the mores of a profes- 
sion that perpetuates, in its own ranks, 
the tradition, “The higher the grade 
the greater the professional prestige” 
(and consequently the salary) of the 
teacher. Obviously, as one of the teach- 
ers pointed out, the nonsensical end of 
such a philosophy simply is that more 
and more remedial reading courses are 
having to be offered in colleges. 

Several of the teachers interviewed 
had tried various kinds of administra- 
five posts, only to rush back to their 
classrooms in a year or two, at a finan- 
cial loss, because they preferred work- 
ing with “ideas and children.” Few will 
deny that they have a point in wonder- 
ing why the only educational jobs that 
are “in the money” are the administra- 
tive jobs. One teacher reminded me 
of a comment that he had read some- 
where, “The farther away from the 
child, the greater the professional sal- 
ary.” He added rather forlornly, “Our 
profession has a lot of growing up to 
do.” 

These teachers are bent on doing what 


they can to help improve standards | 


from the mside out. They are active in 


professional workshops and in a variety | 
of research and community projects im- | 


portant to educational progress. One 
teacher said, “No amount of legislation 
is going to be strong enough to brace 
us up if we don’t improve the profession 
all we can from within.” Another said, 
“Law and medicine have achieved gen- 
erally uniform standards for their prac- 
titioners. We teachers must work to- 
ward similar ends. We must learn to 
interpret our needs to the public. 


2Milk Can Be Homogenized But Not Children, 
by Hannah Trimble. The New York Times Maga- 
zine, May 2, 1948. : 
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We've been accused of ivory towerism 
too long.” 


Three 
Third—and this generalization may 
be surprising until we think it 


through—these teachers had nothing 
whatever to say about taboos on per- 
sonal liberties. I wanted to find out 
how good teachers manage to put up 
with all the little indignities that, in 
some communities, reduce the profes- 
sion to a state of nervous dissimulation 
or colorless neutrality. But there sim- 
ply was not any active problem of the 
kind. ‘The teachers felt no cramping 
restrictions because there weren't any. 
For all the freedom of social mores they 
enjoy, they could be doctors, lawyers, 
or merchant chiefs. 

Further, every one of these teachers 
was enthusiastic about his community 
and the feeling of professional security 
and esteem (my word) he felt in be- 
longing toit. It is straight to the point 
to add that in more than half the towns 
and cities visited the school administra- 
tors as well as townspeople asked me 
quite spontaneously whether the Office 
of Education could suggest ways in 
which they could honor the skillful 
teachers in their systems. One town 
had given a community-wide banquet 
the year before for one of these teachers. 
Another town had sent community rep- 
resentatives to a teacher’s home on 
Christmas and overwhelmed her with 
professional and personal gifts. News- 
paper editormals in other towns had 
paid tribute to two of these teachers by 
name. One editor said to me, “Without 
good teachers this country might as 
well go back to the horse.” 

‘There is surely a strong tie-in among 
these three factors: (1) There is a 
happy freedom from irksome personal 
restrictions on the one hand and there 
is high-hearted community approval on 
the other. (2) The teachers inter- 
viewed are big-minded, socially at ease, 
and bear no resemblance whatever to 
the wallflowers and generally weak 
reeds too many teachers feel they have 
to be in public. (3) Encouraged to live 
their own lives in the dignity of per- 
sonal freedom, and welcomed as leaders 
in community affairs, these teachers are 
therefore hterally free to do an inspir- 
ing job with the community’s children. 


Artistry in Human Relations 


It is easy enough to ask a teacher, 
Do you show skill in community work? 
or, Are you working to improve your 
profession? or, Do you teach with dem- 
ocratic incentives? But we all know 
that a teacher may help run everything 
in town -democratically, from civic 
groups to curriculum committees, and 
still not be able to teach for sour apples. 
The same goes for relationships with 
parents; teacher and parent may dis- 
cuss “the whole child” every Monday 
and Wednesday durimg the school year 
and “the whole child” may still eseape 
the teacher’s understanding. As for 
creative ability, that, too, is the very 
seasoning of good teaching—but it 
doesn’t follow that Stravinsky or Eu- 
gene O'Neill could be good teachers 
simply because they are creative. Good 
teaching seems to require a medley of 
interests and talents which, in sum, do 
not necessarily harmonize; everything 
depends on the arrangement—or the 
blending. And it takes a catalytic 
agent to do the blending. 

/ All the teachers I visited shared to 
‘a remarkable degree one specific qual- 
ity that is above and beyond the teacher 
ability yardsticks that are so frequently 
used, for lack of anything better, in 
making teacher selections. (Nobody, 
I think, pretends that they give the 
whole answer.) Right or wrong, I 
think of this quality as the catalytic 
agent. Stated very simply, it is artistry 
in human relations. How to measure it 
in a teacher candidate is one thing, but 
observing it in action is another. These 

\ teachers have it. 

~The classroom is a gold mine for ob- 
serving and practicing the principles of 
human relations. These teachers have 
a zest for the dozen-and-one times every 
day that they have to be quick on the 
intellectual trigger to keep up with the 
mischievous, the creative, the contra- 
dictory, the nimble-witted. They are 
emotionally alive to catch the overtones 
of social behavior—so important with 
the baflled, the insecure, the hypersen- 
sitive, and the frustrated. They are 
zealously democratic in their methods, 
if we consider that true democracy is 
respect for the individual. Finally, 
they are humanitarian, or they would 
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not care particularly about children’s 
needs. 

They do care, earnestly. One teacher 
said to me, “Please tell parents to have 
faith in their children. Children need 
understanding even more, if possible, 
than they need milk.” Another said, 
“Teacher traming should give us social 
psychology, physiology. biology, cul- 
tural anthropology. We should all be 
sensitized to psychiatric principles. 
Then we would know the various phases 
of a child’s emotional development. 
We ought to know when he’s physically 
and emotionally ready to learn, and 
when lie’s not ready.” 

As inight be assumed, persons who are 
gifted in the art of human relations have 
a high degree of sensitivity to children’s 
emotional problems. 
may not call it mental hygiene when 
they understand and help to condition 
social behavior, but what else could this 


These teachers 


teacher have been talking about when 
he said to me, “No normal kid is ever de- 
liberately bad. He’s goaded by some- 
thing. It’s up to the teacher to find out 
what.” 

Again, in varying degrees, of course, 
these teachers also have something of 
the actor, the master of ceremonies, the 
lovelorn columnist. the humorist, the 
crusader, the public relations expert. 
All aside, to be sure, from achievements 
in their own fields of scholarship. In 
short, in all phases of their work they 
take the marked “Human 
Relations.” 

Consequently, they do not talk about 
teaching “methods.” Instead, they 
talk in human terms of good will. of 
stumbling personalities, of creating an 
atmosphere of dignity for the child. 
They talk about understanding the child 
and about the urgency of teaching him, 


avenue 


by example and by precept, the prin- 
ciples of democratie ving. 

And they talk about the infinite re- 
sponsibility of dealing with precious 
raw material that changes its size and 
shape, and even its voice, right before 
their eves. Above everything else, these 
teachers are realistic about the high 
calling of their profession. They are 
poignantly aware that under their in- 
fluence this material also 


Yaw may 


change its very destiny. 
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Camping in Education 
(From page 3) 


in accordance with community needs 
and in the light of the functions each 
is best fitted to perform. What I am 
insisting on is that the schools should 
assume a major role in the whole under- 
taking to plan and provide community 
recreation facilities and programs; that 
the schools must not be relegated to a 
minor or insignificant or exclusively 
auxiliary place in the recreation picture. 
I will readily admit that in too many 
communities the school authorities take 
a “Let-George-do-it” attitude toward 
recreation: but in an increasing number 
of communities school facilities are be- 
ing employed in community recreation 
programs; i iereasing nunibers of 
communities recreation is not consid- 
ered to be a stepchild of the board of 
education but an integral and important 
part of the total community program 
for the constructive employment during 
leisure time of the skills which have 
been or may be learned at scliool or 
elsewhere. 


School Camps and Camping 
Under School Auspices 

Having now indicated that I think 
the schools have an important role to 
play in the recreation drama. let me 
turn more specifically to the problem of 
school camps and camping under schoo] 
auspices, a matter which is of more im- 
mediate interest to the members of this 
audience. What I have to say on this 
score may be set out m three main 
topics: (1) The educational values of 
the camping experience; (2) the extent 
to which such experience can be pro- 
vided under school auspices; (8) the 
training needed by the camp counselor- 
teacher if the camp experience is to be 
made most fruitful. 

It may be carrying coals to Neweastle 
to try toset forth to this audience, made 
up of experienced camp executives and 
leaders, the variety and richness of the 
educational values inherent in a well- 
organized and intelligently conducted 
‘amp. ‘These pre- 
sented at length in publications of your 


ralues have been 
own Association as well as in those of 
the National Recreation Association, the 
National Resources Planning Board, 


the American Association of School Ad- 


ministrators, the American Association 
for Health, Physical Edueation and 
Recreation, and others. 

There is, first of all. the value of learn- 
ing to live together in the camp environ- 
ment. Camping, which involves living 
together 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
provides a unique opportunity to teach 
the techniques of associated living. It 
involves the art of getting along com- 
fortably with others, learning to take 
the banter of associates and to give in 
return, learning to find one’s place im 
a constellation of contemporaries— 
learnings which cannot be obtained 
from books, although they are to a con- 
siderable extent possible in a school en- 
vironment, and especially in connection 
with the more informal types of eurricu- 
lar and co-curricular activities of the 
school, 

There is, next. the value of learning 
the self-discipline that comes with tak- 
ing care of one’s needs in a wilderness 
environment or its approximation. 
There are the values for health and 
physical fitness that are associated with 
the activities of every well-conducted 
eamp with its control of the rhythms 
of work, rest, and play. These also can 
be obtained to some extent in the school 
but not nearly so effectively as in the 
‘uuping situation. 

There are the values that come with 
the development of hobby interests, 
crafts, sports, nature study, woodera ft, 
and the like—values which, again, are 
possible of attainment in the more for- 
mal settig of the school, but which the 
sump situation usnally provides more 
effectively because it offers a setting su- 
perior to the school. 

There are, last but not least, the men- 
tal hygiene values of objectivity of in- 
terests, of purposeful activity, of easy 
camaraderie with one’s fellows, of con- 
tact with natnre in the raw, and of ex- 
pression of primitive instinctive urges 
in which the camp situation 
abound, 


may 


Pioneering Ventures 

In view of these and other values in- 
herent in the program of a well-regu- 
lated camp, it is no wonder that inereas- 
ing numbers of parents should seek, even 
at some financial strain, to afford therr 
i is 
no wonder also that many educators, as 


children camping opportunities. 


Il 


well as citizens generally, should be so- 
licitous concerning the extension of 
camping opportunities to more and 
more young people, particularly since 
increasing urbanization has denied so 
many children and youth the types of 
experience once afforded by a rural en- 
vironmental setting. 

How can this be done? That ques- 
tion brings me to my second topic. Per- 
haps some of you know that I had the 
temerity about 2 years ago to hazard 
some proposals in answer to this ques- 
tion, in a magazine article. In brief, 
I proposed that public schools should 
assume a greater obligation to make 
camping experiences for 
youth by extending the school year to 
include a quarter during which youth 
might attend school camps operated as 
extensions of the facilities and person- 
nel provided by local community boards 
of education. That article was the sub- 
ject of a considerable amount of com- 
ment, most of it favorable. Naturally 
I was somewhat disposed, in setting 
forth my views, “to preach the extreme 
in order to attain the mean,” as the old 
aphorism has it. Nevertheless, I be- 
heve that the idea is fundamentally 
sound; and that with necessary adapta- 
tions to differing climatic conditions 
and community settings it may well 
serve to point a trend dimly discernible 
even how in education. I am pleased 
to note, for example, that the American 
Association of School Administrators 
in its 1948 yearbook devoted a chapter 
to a consideration of what were termed 
“multisensory aids,” including school 
excursions, field trips, and camping ex- 
periences. Already there are places 
throughout our country, especially here 
in California, where the schools are 
pioneering in providing camping expe- 
rience to pupils, ranging from over- 
night and week-end camps in neigh- 
boring State parks and forests to camp- 
ing periods of 1 or 2 weeks’ duration at 
various times during the year, not only 
in the summertime. In these pioneer- 
ing ventures, teacher-training institu- 
tions have taken an increasingly active 
interest. 

I feel sure that all of us here welcome 
these educational forays into territory 
which up to now may have seemed to be 
the exclusive preserve of the voluntary 
welfare organizations and the private 
entrepreneur. Fewer than 5 percent of 


avallable 
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the youth of this country have to date 
had opportunity to experience the ad- 
vantages of camping. For the most 
part, these youth have come either from 
the homes of the well-to-do or of the 
poor. There appears little likelihood 
that either the voluntary agencies or the 
private-for-profit camps will be able to 
extend their programs sufficiently in the 
near future to reach more than a bare 
additional handful of youth who might 
be reached. Iam not at this time argu- 
ing that the taxpayer should immedti- 
ately take over responsibility for pro- 
viding for all the rest. But I am sug- 
gesting that there should be a marked 
and steady expansion of school camps 
and camping in the years ahead in order 
that more and more children from aver- 
age American homes, both urban and 
rural, may have the opportunity to ex- 
perience the advantages of camping un- 
der proper auspices. In promoting this 
desirable end, I trust that educators will 
have the cooperation and support, as 
they must have the guidance, of the ex- 
perienced camping leaders represented 
in. this organization. 


Training Needs 


And that brings me to the third and 
last topic I mentioned earlier; i. e., the 
need for better training for camp teach- 
er-counselors or leaders, whether for 
camping under school or other auspices. 
The key to any good camp program is 
the camp counselor or leader. To their 
training for or on the job we need, I 
think, to direct greater attention. What 
are some of the elements in an improved 
program for the selection and training 
of camping personnel? Let me quickly 
mention six: 

1. The camp counselor should be a 
person of sound and broad education, 
a worthy representative of modern cul- 
ture. He must, of course, be a person 
of good health and character, with dem- 
onstrated ability in some one or more 
specialties. 

2. The camp counselor should have 
acquired a sound philosophy of camp- 
ing. He needs to view camping educa- 
tionally as practice in the art of demo- 
cratic living, with clear objectives and 
realizable goals. He must be clear as 
to the elements of the democratic faith 
which he will seek to cultivate both by 
precept and by example. 

3. The camp counselor needs to ac- 


quire something of the point of view 
and of the techniques of the mental hy- 
gienist and social worker, as well as 
those of the teacher. He needs to know 
enough about case study methods to ap- 
preciate the need for information con- 
cerning the interests, abilities, general 
health status, home background, hopes 
and ambitions of his youthful charges 
so that he may provide helpful personal, 
social, and educational g@uidance. 

4. The camp counselor needs to have 
a full appreciation and grasp of the 
methods of group work, employed alike 
by our better teachers and recreation 
leaders. He will thus be conscious of 
the importance of morale in the total 
camp environment and of the methods 
by which a wholesome esprit de corps 
may be developed around the camp 
objectives. 

5. The camp counselor needs to have 
a clear insight into the democratic con- 
cept of self-discipline which develops 
from worth-while tasks, willingly un- 
dertaken, and takes account of the neces- 
sity for rules and regulations to guar- 
antee the rights of others. 

6. And, finally, the camp counselor 
ought to have some appreciation of the 
way in which learning experiences must 
be organized into a curriculum, so to 
speak, for each camper both as an in- 
dividual and as a member of a group. 
Here again there seems to me to be a 
sufficiently close relationship between 
the training of the teacher and that of 
the camp counselor to warrant greater 
provision in our teacher-training insti- 
tutions for attention to both. 

I do not know the extent to which 
camp counselors may at present be pro- 
vided either with pre-service or in-serv- 
ice training to produce results implied 
in the preceding six points. Nor can 
I identify the particular problems of 
research which warrant investigation in 
this area. But I am certaim there is a 
place for some Federal governmentai 
service in this field of research and co- 
operative leadership respecting camps 
and camping, involving particularly the 
participation of schools and colleges. 
The Office of Education is providing, 
therefore, in its plan of organization, 
for some professional staff members in 
this field. Although we have not yet 
been given the appropriations to im- 
plement the plan of organization, m 
this particular I am hopeful that in the 
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not distant future we may be equipped 
to assist educators and camp leaders 
alike in the solution of problems asso- 
ciated with the more widespread and 
effective provision of opportunities to 
youth to follow the poet Bryant’s ad- 
juration to 


““Go forth under the open sky and list 
To Nature’s teachings.” 


Farm Work and Youth 


MOST EDUCATORS recognize the 
value of farm work. They know from 
long experience the importance of de- 
veloping self-reliance, responsibility, 
and cooperation in children. 

This year, opportunities for work on 
farms are offered by local oflices of the 
State Employment Services to young 
people in thousands of communities 
throughout the country. During the 
war and up until January 1, this year, 
farm labor matters, other than workers 
for processing plants, were handled by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. But the first of this year, the 
Emergency Farm Labor Program of 
the Department was discontinued and 
the United States Employment Service 
was charged with the responsibility of 
recruiting workers for agriculture. 

As in the past, three general types of 
farm work are available to youngsters 
who can qnalify: 

The summer camps operated by 
growers and food processors are open 
to youth in some areas. They provide 
a combination of work and play and 
companionship. In them, the young- 
ster 1s pretty much on his own. 

Older children find a limited number 
of jobs available for the summer months 
onnearby farms. In this “Hve-in” pro- 
gram children spend a few months 
living and working with farm families. 
When the right youngster and the right 
farm family are brought together, the 
experience can be an unusually rich one. 

Although the farm “live-in” program 
for helping qualified young people to 
find farm jobs is being continued by 
the Employment Service, the drive is 
hot as intensive as was the wartime pro- 
gram of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Students interested in living and 
working on farms this summer should 
contact the local office of their State 
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Employment Service. They should in- 
vestigate the farm carefully with the 
help of the local office, and if possible 
pay a visit to the farm home before 
signing up for work. 

Most of the effort with young people 
this year is being concentrated on loeal 
drives to obtain workers to help harvest 
crops ou nearby farms. The work is 
done on a day-by-day basis and, of 
course, Varies With types of agriculture. 
In this program, youngsters return to 
their homes every evening, can spend 
Just a few days or several weeks picking 
fruits and vegetables. In some locali- 
ties the workday is 5 hours. in others $ 
and 10 hours. Earnings depend on pre- 
railing wage rates in the community 
and, if it’s pieeework, on how fast he 
ean fill his basket. 

“The schools with their knowledge of 
yonth and his personality problems,” 
says Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the 
United States Employment Service, 
“have been of tremendous help in guid- 
ing students to profitable, healthful 
vacation work on farms. ‘They have 
recognized the educational values in- 
herent in farm work, have organized 
crews of students, have called farm 
work opportunities to the attention of 
young people. and have supervised their 
work on nearby farms and in youth 
eamps. Although it is impossible to 
estimate the value of their work to the 
children, their communities, and the 
Nation, they are certainly respousible 
for saving many millions of tons of 
food.” Last year, according to rough 
estimates, teachers assisted in recruiting 
about 265,000 of the 529,000 boys and 
gitls placed through the Emergency 
Farm Labor Program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Rat Control in the Curriculum 
EXACTLY 600 YEARS ago, the erty 


of London suffered a blow that can be 
compared only with the dropping of 
the bomb on Hiroshima. That was the 
Black Death. As students of European 
history know, that plague, before it had 
run its course, decimated the population 
of Europe. We know now that bubonic 
plague, the Black Death, is carried by 
rats. 

Although medical science and public 


health measures have brought such ca- 
tastrophes under broad control, rats 
have not become the friends of man. 
They earry many other diseases includ- 
ing typhus fever, spirochetal jaundice, 
and others with evil-sounding names. 

That’s not all. Rats are capable ot 
great damage to goods and property 
also. It is estimated that rats damage 
or contaminate 200 million bushels of 
grain a year. That amount is about 
half the grain the United States plans 
to send to stricken Europe this vear. 

Commissioner Studebaker recently 
wrote to superintendents of schools m 
32 cities throughout the country named 
as demonstration centers in the National 
Urban Rat Control Program. 

Excerpts from his letter follow: 

I know that school officials can and will 
play an important role in this community pro- 
gran. Your leadership ts needed because the 
success of the program depends upon educa- 
tion, upon every individual understanding the 
heed to rid his community of rats and the ac- 
tions he must take te that end. You ean ap- 
proach your mayor now offering support and 
service on the citizens committee. Rat con- 
trol can be correlated with many school activi- 
ties, such as socin] studies, health education, 
sanitation, and history.  Nci- 
ence teachers are particularly fitted to assist 
both in the school and in the community. 

The Office of Education is in wholehearted 
accord with the aims and objectives of this 
program. Your participation in this commu- 
nity effort will be stimulating and beneficial 
to students and teachers alike. 


conservation, 


Many schools are doing something 
about rat control. Secial studies classes 
in particular may wish to undertake 
community surveys on this and related 
problems. 

The resources of the Federal Govern- 
inent have been made available to com- 
muuities. Information may be obtained 
free from the National Committee for 
Rat Control, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

Advice and assistance can be obtained 
from the followmg district agents of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
who can also put you im toueh with the 
expert assigned to your area: 

AWG gD: 
land 14, Oreg., Tel: Lancaster 4111. 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Washington) 


Quick, 600 Weatherly Bldg., Vort- 
(Cali- 
Oregon, 


E. ©. Cares, 220 W. Copper Ave. P.O. Box 


1306, Albuquereue, N. Mex. Tel: Govt. 
3-5509. (Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico. 


Utah, Wyoming) 
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A. E. Gray, 322 Federal Bldg., Oklahoma City 
Tel: 73740. (Oklahoma, Kansas) 


2. OklaAs 
OeIt 

1941 

F141 


LANvON, 298 Federal Bldg.. P. O. Box 
San \ntouio 6, Tex. Tel: Fannin 
(Texas) 

G. ©. ODERKIRK, Experiment Station Annex, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., Tel: 
ext, 2483. (Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 


Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin ) 


90, 


A. S. Wane, 6 Post Office Bldg., P.O. Box 37, 
Mitchell, S. Dak., Tel: 3833. (North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska) 

L. C. WHITEHEAD, Extension Service, P. O. 
Lox 5577, State College Station, Raleigh, 
N. C., Tel: 6421, ext. 261. (North Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, South Caro- 
lina ) 

R. LB. Deen, P. O. Box 365, State College, Miss., 
Tel: 805. (Arkansas, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee) 

WaLter W. Dyxstra, 59 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Tel: Liberty 2-8422. (Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maine, New Ilampshire, Vermont, Mas- 


sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island) 


Educational Meetings 


American Association of Workers for 
the Blind, July 12-15, St. Paul, Minn. 
Secretary, .ALFreD ALLEN, American 
Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. Six- 
teenth St., New York, N. Y. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, 
National Education Association, July 
12-23, Oxford, Ohio. Secretary, Himpa 
Marunine, 1201 Sixteenth St. NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Associ- 
ation. July 5, Cleveland, Ohio. Secre- 
tary. Eva G. Prxxsron, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. NW., Washington, D. C. 

Future Homemakers of America, 
July 7-10, Kansas City, Mo. National 
Adviser, Hazen Frost, Office of Educa- 
tiou, Washington 25, D. C. 

National Education Association, July 
5-9, Cleveland, Ohio, Secretary, W1t- 
tarp E. Givens, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
NY ahVaciimeton DC, 

National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, 
July 38-5, Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, 
Hanon A. Wesp, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

United Business Education Associa- 
tion, National Education Association, 
July 5, Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, 
Hous P, Guy, 1201 Sixteenth St. NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Federal Aid to Elementary and Secondary 


Education: 


Summary 


Following is the summary of an analytic study of the Federal aid to 
education issue, its background, and relevant legislative proposals, with a 
compilation of arguments pro and con, statistical data, and digests of 
pertinent reports and surveys. The study, including this summary, was 


made by Charles A, Quattlebaum, education analyst, Legislative Reference 


Service, Library of Congress. 


(Copies of the complete report of 207 


pages were made available only to Members of Congress, March 1948.) 


The Problem; Its Background; 
Prospective Action 


Probably never before have the prob- 
lems of providing adequate financial 
support for the Nation’s schools been so 
important or their solution so urgent as 
now. About the time of its establish- 
ment the Federal Government assumed 
a share of the responsibility for finane- 
ing public education, by providing for 
the endowment of the common schools 
with public lands, the income from 
which is now largely depleted but is still 
considerable in most of the States. In 
later years the Federal Government has 
participated in the financing of public 
education in several ways, including 
direct support of agricultural and voca- 
tional education im the public schools. 
The broad issue under consideration in 
this report is whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment should directly aid the States 
in maintaiming a fairly high minimum 
level of general education for the Na- 
tion’s citizens, and in more nearly 
equalizing educational opportunity, 
and, if so, under what conditions and to 
what extent. 

“ The extreme variations in the s1Ze, 
population, and wealth of the States 
and local units, the general mobility of 
the national population, the widely 
varying number of children im relation 
to the number of adults in different 
areas, and many other factors enter into 
a study of this national problem. 

During the school year 1944-45 the 
people of the United States spent about 
2.6 billion dollars for the operation of 


1 During the school year 1945-46, total Federal 
aid to public elementary and secondary education, 
not counting aid for school lunches, averaged $1.56 
per child 5 to 17 years of age. 


their public schools, including payment 
of the salaries of the instructional staff, 
During the calendar year 1944 this Na- 
tion spent about 2.7 billion dollars for 
tobacco and about 7.1 billion dollars for 
alcoholic beverages. Although the com- 
parability of available data on expendi- 
tures for education in the United States 
and foreign countries is questionable, 
there is some evidence that both the 
British and the Russians are spending a 
larger proportion of their national in- 
come for education than are the people 
of the United States. 

The American Association of School 
Administrators has declared that in this 
country the appropriations for schools 
should be tripled and the number of 
teachers should be doubled to meet the 
present needs for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. There appears to 
be ample reason to believe that these 
needs will greatly increase within the 
next decade. 

Although in most other countries 
public education is financed and admin- 
istered by the national government, in 
the United States’ it is still widely re- 
garded primarily as a function of the 
States and local governments. Never- 
theless the Government of the United 
States has not only contributed to the 
support of public education throughout 
its history in this country, as has been 
pointed out, but our Federal Govern- 
ment has also continually carried on 
educational activities of its own. With- 
in recent decades these activities (such 
as the Nation-wide educational services 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
the educational programs of the Armed. 
Forces) have become very varied and 
extensive, including education at all 
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levels and in practically all subject 
fields. 

From a study of the possible nature 
and extent of further Federal participa- 
tion in the financing of education 
emerge various questions and prospec- 
tive courses of action. Examination of 
these indicates that probably the most 
important policies which the Federal 
Government might pursue in this direc- 
tion with respect to education below col- 
lege grade are: (1) Initiation of new 
educational activities entirely financed 
and administered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. (2) Inerease of subsidies for 
the education of special groups, such as 
veterans, at below college level, or ex- 
tension of such subsidies to other spe- 
cial groups. (8) Increase of support 
given special types of education, such 
as agricultural training, in the public 
schools, under existing or modified Fed- 
eral controls, (4) Appropriation of 
funds to aid the States in financing their 
school systems as a whole, and in more 
nearly equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities, under State and local controls. 

With the last named of these possible 
courses of action this report is prin- 
cipally concerned, in accordance with 
Congressional request. 


The Educational Crisis in 
Relation to Federal Aid 

The growing concern over the status 
of elementary and secondary education 
m this country has been evidenced by 
the appearance within the last several 
years of numerous writings dealing with 
the educational crisis in relation to Fed- 
eralaid. Outstanding among such pub- 
lications in 1947 were the reports of 
studies and national surveys made by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, the House Subcommit- 
tee on Measures Relating to Edueation 
Generally, the Mew York Times, and 
the Research Division of the National 
Education Association. The following 
are, in substance, a few of their more 
significant findings and conclusions. 


Senate Committee 


In recent months the eritical inade- 
quacy of the financial structure support- 
ing American school systems has become 
accentuated. It is evident that the 
Federal Government must assume the 
responsibility of seeing that all Amer- 
ican youth have an opportunity for a 
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defensible minimum of education. The 
youth of our country are citizens of the 
entire Nation as well as of the States. 
Democracy cannot funetion, much less 
carry its heavy international responsi- 
bilities, unless all its citizens obtain the 
basic education to permit intelligent 
participation in the life of the Nation. 
Vast numbers of American children 
are receiving a substandard education 
ornoneatall, Because of lack of funds 
school systems are unable to compete 
with other occupations for competent 
personnel, = Educational —meqnalities 
are prevalent. It is a national obliga- 
tion to provide funds for at least a mini- 
mum defensible expenditure for educa- 
tion m those areas which are unable to 
maintain sueh a minimum otherwise. 


House Subcommittee 


Never before have the people of this 
Nation been so acutely aware of the need 
for extending educational opportunities, 
Through local and State action the peo- 
ple have assumed many additional ob- 
higations in an effort to overcome the 
critical inadeqnacy of the financial sup- 
port of schools. These efforts im some 
cases have not kept pace even with the 
rising costs, the increased birth rate, and 
the deterioration of school property. 
The fundamental educational inequal- 
ties remain. 

Ouwr people must be educationally 
equipped to meet any challenge to our 
security and to maintain and mprove 
our standard of living. The States vary 
widely in ability to support education. 
They and the Federal Government have 
a joint responsibility in this field. It is 
time for the Federal Government to as- 
sume its full share of that responsibility. 


New York Times (National Survey) 


The public school system of the Na- 
tion is confronted with the most serious 
crisis in its history; democracy is at 
stake. By emphasis on publie educa- 
tion this country became a mighty cita- 
del of economic, social, and military 
strength and rose to world leadership; 
but today other large nations are ex- 
ceeding us in their educational efforts 
and the situation is being reversed. 
Since 1941 over 300,000 of our best 
teachers have left the classrooms. The 
basic trouble with our public schools is 
inadequate financial support. The 
United States is now spending a lower 


AID BILL IN HOUSE 
COMMITTEE 


S. 472, to provide Federal aid 
for general education, passed the 
Senate April 1, 1948. H. R. 2953, 
a compamon bill, as of May 20, 
was on the calendar of the House 
Committee on Education and La- 
bor (Congressman Hartley, chair- 
man). It had been reported fa- 
vorably by the Subcommittee 
on Measures Relating to Educa- 
tion Generally (Congressman Me- 
Cowen, chairman) July 15, 1947. 


percentage of its national mcome for 
schools than at any other time in recent 
years. Appalling educational inequal- 
ities eXist among the States. The time 
is rapidly approaching when the Fed- 
eral Government must help equalize ed- 
ucational opportuities in this country. 

Teachers in practically all the States 
will receive substantially higher salaries 
during the school year 1947-48 than 
during the preceding year, the average 
increase being about $400 per teacher. 
However the teacher shortage will re- 
min acute and the aumber of teachers 
on substandard lieenses will not decline 
noticeably. 


National Education Association 
Research Division 

The immediate problem in’ school 
finance is postwar inflation. Increases 
in school support authorized by State 
legislatures in 1947 already have been 
largely absorbed by price rises. Over 
a period of many years Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary education has 
averaged less than 2 percent of the total 
cost. Some States were making over 
twice the effort made by others to sup- 
port education in 1945. In general 
States of lowest financial ability were 
inaking above average effort. Rural 
areas spend larger proportions of their 
income for education, 

During the past 7 years over 100,000 
emergency teachers having substandard 
preparation have been employed annu- 
ally. Local efforts to improve salaries 
have been generally “too little, too Late.” 
In 1947-48 there will be about 102,000 
substandard licenses in use as against 
110,000 im 1946-47. The number of 
children who will suffer major losses in 
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siructional opportunities as a direct 
result of the teacher shortage will be at 
least 2 million in 1947-48. 


Congressional Proposals 
for Federal Aid 

Over a period of nearly 30 years bills 
proposing annual Federal appropria- 
tions to aid the States in finaneing gen- 
eral elementary and secondary educa- 
tion have been introduced in the Con- 


gress in growing numbers. Such bills 


have received increasing consideration - 


by the Congress and by the American 
people. Originally attached to pro- 
posals to establish a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education with a Secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet, the ‘Federal 
aid” bills after a few years were intro- 
duced separately. Within the last 10 
years such bills have been favorably 
reported at intervals by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and by 
its successor the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The bill reported 
in 1943 (S. 637) was the subject of pro- 
longed debate in the Senate (on Octo- 
ber 12, 14, 15. 18, 19, and 20). Subceom- 
mittees of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor have held hear- 
ings on some of those bills, but the full 
committee has reported none. 

During the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress at least 21 bills pro- 
posing Federal aid for elementary and 
secondary education and teachers’ sal- 
aries were introduced, 6 in the Senate 
and 15 in the House. Many of these 
bills are very similar. Very extensive 
hearings on the proposals were held dur- 
ing April and May 1947, by Senate and 
House subcommittees headed respec- 
tively by Senator George D. Aiken and 
Representative Edward O. McCowen. 
On July 3, the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, of which 
Senator Robert A. Taft is chairman, 
favorably reported out S. 472, as 
amended. On June 26, the House Sub- 
committee on Measures Relating to 
Education Generally. by a vote of 6 to 2, 
favorably reported H. R. 2953 to the 
full committee, in which the measure is 
now pending.” 


Recommendations of Governmental 
Advisory Commissions 


Starting with the administration of 


2 Digests of these bills are contained in ch. III of 
the complete report. 
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President Herbert C. Hoover, a number 
of advisory groups convoked by action 
of the Congress, the President, or heads 
of Federal agencies have issued state- 
ments of conclusions or made specific 
recommendations concerning Federal 
aid to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, The conclusions of these official 
bodies have been based upon extensive 
study and research usually covering a 
period of years. The published reports 
and basie studies of these groups alto- 
gether comprise many volumes. 

In 1931 the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education appointed by Pres- 
ident Hoover submitted nine proposals 
for action, including Federal aid to 
general education and increased appro- 
priations to the Office of Iducation. 
Tn 1938 the Advisory Committee on Ed- 
ucation appointed by President Roose- 
velt recommended general aid to public 
elementary and secondary education in- 
creasing over a 6-year period, plus aid 
to the States m certam other educa- 
tional activities such as library services. 
The White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy declared in 1940 
that, “An extended program of Federal 
financial assistance to the States should 
be adopted in order to reduce inequali- 
ties in eclucational opportunity among 
the States.” The Committee on Plan- 
ning for Education deplored in 1942 
that, “ar too many people *  * = 
do not realize the imperative need for 
Federal support for public education.” 

The Committee on  Intergovern- 
mental Fiscal Relations appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury pointed 
out in 1943 that concessions should be 
made to the feeling of some people that 
national participation in education 
means regimentation, but that these con- 
cessions should not extend to a veto of 
Federal aid for general education. The 
committee declared that, “Of all the 
functions of government which might 
be candidates for national minimum 
status general education has the strong- 
est claim.” The National Resources 
Planning Board, established pursuant 
to an Act of Congress, reported in 1943 
that this Nation can afford to provide 
the kind of education needed by chil- 
dren, youth, and adults. The Board 
presented 15 recommendations to give 
access to such education to all who need 
or desire it. The final recommendation 
was: “That inequality of the tax bur- 


den for education within and among the 
States be reduced through the distribu- 
tion of Federal and State funds on the 
basis of need.” 

In its report submitted in May 1947, 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Universal Training, for stated reasons, 
made no specific recommendation con- 
cerning the general eclucation of all the 
American people. The Commission 
did, however, “strongly emphasize the 
importance of education and health 
programs to the field of its specific con- 
cern, National security,” and urged “the 
passage of such legislation as will best 
and most quickly promote these objec- 
tives.” The first report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, issued in December 1947, contains 
the following underscored statement in 
reference to education generally: “Zhe 
Federal Government assumes responsi- 
bility for supplementing State and local 
efforts in military defense against the 
Nation's enemies without ; surely it may 
as justifiably assume responsibility for 
supplementing state and local efforts 
against educational deficiencies and in- 
equalities that are democracy’s enemies 
within.” 


Recommendations of Nongovern- 
mental Advisory Commissions 

Within the past 15 years various ad- 
visory groups affiliated with national, 
nongovernmental organizations imter- 
ested in education have also made rec- 
ommendations concerning Federal par- 
ticipation in the financing of elementary 
and secondary education. As in the 
case of the governmental commissions 
already named, these nongovernmental 
bodies usually have based their conclu- 
sions upon extensive study, and in some 
cases upon broad experience in the edu- 
cational field. ' 

The report of the National Confer- 
ence on the Financing of Education, 
published in 1933, set forth “the essen- 
tials of a modern school finance pro- 
gram,” advocating Federal aid to pro- 
vide a foundation program of education 
for all children. In its report issued m 
1941 the National Committee on Co- 
ordination in Secondary Education ree- 
ommended, “On the part of the Federal 
Government, transition from youth- 
serving agencies directly operated by 
the Federal Government to large-scale 
Federal participation in a Nation-wide 
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edueational program operated through 
the public schools and intended to serve 
all youth according to their needs.” In 
1940 and 1943 the American Youth 
Comunission recommended rapid expan- 
sion of Federal aid to the States for 
educational purposes. 


In 1944 the Conneil of State Govern-_ 


ments published the report of its Inter- 
state Comniittee on Postwar Reconstrue- 
tion and Development, in which the 
Committee expressed a conclusion that : 


“Control of education is a function 
of state government * * and 


should be administered by the States 
and their delegated political subdivi- 
sions. Participation by the National 
Government should be limited to finan- 
cial aid and to providing leadership and 
information in the development of state 
policies and programs.” 

The Probleins and Poheies Comnut- 
tee of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Educational Policies Com- 
mission issued a jolut report in 1945 
presenting combined pronouncements of 
the two groups concerning Federal- 
State relations in education. The report 
declared that a trend toward the feder- 
ahzing of education is revealed in num- 
erous Acts passed during the depression 
and World War IT, such as the “GI bill 
of rights” with its “highly centralized 
pattern of federal administration” 
through the Veterans Administration. 
The report deplored the “vigorous de- 
mand from high places that the young 
men of America be placed under the 
control of the Federal Government for 
compulsory military training for at 
least 1 year of their hves.” In order to 
reverse the drift toward Federal control 
of education, the report recommended 
that Federal educational action in the 
States be in the form of financial assist- 
ance to establish an adequate minimum 
of educational opportunity for all, 
and noneoercive leadership exercised 
through educational studies and similar 
advisory functions. 

In 1946 the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers adopted a report 
of its Planning Committee which (1) 
stated that Federal funds can be pro- 
vided for education without undesirable 
Federal control, (2) declared that Con- 
gress should act separately upon pro- 
posals for Federal aid for public and 
for private schools, and (8) recom- 
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mended distribution of sufficient Fed- 
eral funds to provide an adequate mini- 
mum educational program for all 
children. 


Arguments Pro and Con 

Debates on the issue of Federal aid to 
elementary and = secondary education 
have been variously organized, and 
arguments advanced have had wide 
ramifications. The following are some 
of the arguuients. 

Proponents of Federal aid have de- 
clared that: The Federal Government is 
partly responsible for the general edu- 
cation of the national citizenry, because 
(1) the preservation of democracy de- 
pends upon it; (2) it has become in- 
creasingly important to the national 
welfare: (3) the mobility of our popu- 
lation makes education a national con- 
cern; (4) bestowing citizenship upon 
Negroes created a Federal responsibility 
to aid the States having large Negro 
populations; and (5) the Federal Govy- 
ernment is the only agency able to bring 
about equitable distribution of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

The principle of Federal aid is well 
established, because (1) throughout its 
history the Federal Government has 
participated in financing education; (2) 
Federal aid has become a fundamental 
phase of the necessary expansion of Fed- 
eral functions; (3) it is being carried 
out today to a considerable extent; and 
(4) the Supreme Court has ruled that 
it is constitutional, 

Federal aid is necessary to the reduc- 
tion of inequalities of educational op- 
portunity, because (1) such inequalities 
exist in an appalling degree among the 
States and localities: (2) numerous re- 
jections from the Armed Forces have 
been due to these inequalities; (3) some 
States have relatively large numbers of 
children in proportion to the general 
population; (4) some States have rela- 
tively low financial ability; (5) much 
of the wealth of some States is con- 
trolled by corporations in others: and 
(6) the poorer States are making 
greater effort to support education than 
rich ones. 

Proposed Federal aid bills provide 
for wise administration, because, (1) the 
agency chosen to administer them is well 
qualified to do so; and (2) the bills pro- 
vide administrative safeguards. 

The grants would promote equaliza- 


tion of educational opportunities, be- 
eause (1) the Federal supplemental 
funds would provide for better build- 
Ings, equipment, and teachers; and (2) 
better provision could be made for those 
suffering educational handicaps. 

The grants would produce economic 
and social benefits. beeause (1) taxation 
of wealth where found and distribution 
where needed furthers the aims of dem- 
ocratic government: and (2) the grants 
would produce various (enumerated) 
benefits. 

The fear that grants would endanger 
the separation of church and state is 
invalid, because (1) the bills require 
funds under State 
laws; and (2) the States are qualified to 
judge what services should be extended. 

The argument that some States have 
“surplus” funds is invalid. beeause. (1) 
the term “surplus” in this sense is a mis- 
nomer; and (2) State balances are not 
generally available to support schools. 

Proposed grants will not lead to Fed- 
eral control of education: because (1) 
Federal aid administered by the Office 
of Education already exists without 
Federal control; and (2) proposed leg- 
islation affords no grounds for fear of 
regimentation. 

Unless the proposed policy of genera] 
aid is adopted, Federal contro] will re- 
sult through Federal administration of 
specific educational programs through 
noneducational agencies, because (1) 
for many vears Federal administration 
of such programs has been developing 
Federal controls; (2) the trend toward 
expansion of such programs is shown in 
current se 


disbursement of 


for “a aumniverscal 
training” program; and (38) adoption 
of the proposed policy of Federal aid 
would reverse the trend toward Federal 
control. 

Opponents of the proposed aid have 
contended that: General education is 


proposals 


not properly a function of the Federal 
Government, because (1) according to 
the Federal Constitution and tradition 
in this country edueation is a State and 
local concern; (2) education is better 
controlled locally; and (3) undesirable 
Federal contrel would result from the 
proposed aid. 

There is insufficient need for the pro- 
posed grants, because (1) under normal 
conditions Federal aid is not necessary 5 
and (2) the only real crisis in education, 
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the shortage of teachers, is not met by 
proposed bills. 

Increased Federal spending for such 
services would be nuwise from a finan- 
cial and legal standpoint, because (1) 
it would further demoralize the Federal 
budget while the national debt is al- 
ready great; (2) the aid would be con- 
ducive to waste or misuse of funds; (3) 
it would perpetuate existing legal 
shackles to increased efficiency in State 
school systems: (4) before calling on 
the Federal Government for aid the 
States should put their own fiscal houses 
in order; and (5) the proposed aid 
would unfairly take money from rich 
States to support schools in poor States. 

Federal aid would not bring about 
equalization of educational opportunity, 
which is both impossible and undesir- 
able. because (1) equalization of funds 
would not create equalization of oppor- 
tunity: (2) it cannot be brought about 
by distribution of funds on a predeter- 
mined basis; (3) bills under considera- 
tion would not equalize educational op- 
portunity: and (4) equalization of op- 
portunity is impossible without com- 
plete Federal control and its attendant 
evils, 

Federal grants meluding aid to pri- 
vate schools would endanger our educa- 
tional processes and our democracy, be- 
cause (1) they would tend to break 
down the principle of separation of 
church and state; and (2) they would 
enlarge breaches already made in this 
principle, 

The grants would inevitably tend to- 
ward the standardization and regimen- 
tation of education, because (1) some 
degree of Federal control of education 
would be necessary, with undesirable 
effects; and (2) Federal supervision of 
the grants would result in indirect con- 
trol of many aspects of State and local 
policy. 

Tncreased financial resources for edu- 
cation can be obtained within the States 
themselves, because (1) the States are 
already moving toward desired goals in 
education; (2) the tax base could be 
adjusted where necessary to provide 
more money for schools; and (3) the 
institution of general economies in the 
States would release additional funds 
relatively free of corrupt control. 

The Federal Government could more 
desirably contribute to educational 
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progress through channels it has already 
utilized, because (1) Federal aid given 
special kinds of education lightens the 
total burden of financing education with 
less Federal control; and (2) a more 
generous support of the U. S. Office of 
Kducation would provide a highly use- 
ful means of extending national educa- 
tional welfare. 


State Finances and Federal Aid 

An outstanding feature of State gov- 
ernment finance is the segregation of 
resources into a number of distinct 
funds, each of which can be used only 
for specific purposes. Besides these 
funds, each of the States has a general 
fund, the scope of which ranges con- 
siderably among the States owing to 
variations in the extent to which special 
funds are used. The status of the gen- 
eral, highway, and (if any) postwar 
reserve funds of a State, considered in 
relation to the State debt, tends to re- 
flect the over-all financial condition of 
the State government.? 

As used in reference to State finances, 
the term “surplus” is of controversial 
significance. At present “surplus” or 
“available balance” largely represents 
war-deferred expenditures which even- 
tually will be unavoidable. The U. S. 
Department of Commerce has pointed 
out that the word “surplus” is a mis- 
nomer as applied to funds reserved for 
such expenditures. 

The question of the possible use for 
educational purpose of “surpluses” or 
“balances” in State funds raises an in- 
volved problem. The presence of a 
multiplicity of funds fed by assigned 
taxes lessens the flexibility of the use 
of surpluses from such taxes. 

Early in 1947 the Research Division 
of the National Education Association 
initiated a study to find an answer to 
the question as to whether the States 
will be able to meet their continuing 
needs in financing education without 
Federal aid. Questionnaires were sent 
to the finance officers of all the States. 
Forty-two responded and thirty-nine of 
these gave data on State surpluses, al- 
though a number of the finance oflicers 
for stated reasons, contended that bal- 
ances in State treasuries should never 
be regarded as “surpluses.” 


°Ch. VII of the complete report contains data 
on the status of these funds, by States. 


Nevertheless, from the data obtained 
a number of findings were made. It 
appeared that about half of the States 
had more than enough funds “not allo- 
cated” in 1946 to eliminate all of their 
school programs which were “below 
average” for the Nation. In this con- 
nection it was pointed out: (1) that in 
order to do this some of these States 
must use up all of their “not allocated” 
revenues in one year; (2) that if the 
“not allocated” revenues were entirely 
allotted to education the needs of all 
other public services would be ignored; 
and (3) that “surplus” funds in these 
States were not available to support 
schools in other States. 

Increasing attention has been given in 
recent years to the wide variations in 
fiscal capacity among the States. This 
variation seems to be a major factor re- 
sponsible for the extensive differences in 
the standards of certain social services 
of national importance (such as edu- 
cation) which are maintained wholly or 
in part by State and local governments. 
The fiscal capacity of a State is deter- 
mined mainly by its aggregate economic 
resources, including the proportion of 
the population in the productive age 
group, which varies among the States. 
A State’s fiscal capacity is also deter- 
mined in part by its ability to tax re- 
sources in other States, for example, by 
deriving revenue from corporations 
operating almost entirely in other 
States, 

The relative fiscal capacity of the 
States is taken into account in provi- 
sions for apportionment of grants for 
reducing inequalities of educational op- 
portunity provided in certain bills pend- 
ing in the Congress, for example S. 472, 
as reported by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


Relevant Statistics of 
State School Systems 

Chapter VIII of this report is prin- 
cipally a compilation of significant data 
on State school systems, presented in 
the form of tables, by States. The data 
relate to (1) public school finance, in- 
cluding tables on revenues, expendi- 
tures, increase in expenditures, value of 
school property, ability and effort to 
support education, and Federal aid re- 
ceived; and (2) teachers and pupils, in- 
cluding tables on vacancies and needed 
supply of teachers, requirements for 
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teachers’ licenses, emergency licenses is- 
sued, average salaries of teachers, and 
pupil-teacher ratios. The following 
are a few of the general conclusions 
which may be drawn from the tables. 

In 1943-44 about 65.6 percent of the 
total revenue for public elementary and 
secondary schools came from local taxes, 
about 32.9 percent from State taxes, and 
about 1.4 percent from Federal taxes. 
The relative percentages of support 
from State and local taxes vary consid- 
erably among the States, in a few of 
which the local units are still bearing 
over 90 percent of the total cost. In 
1944-45 expenditures for current ex- 
penses per pupil in the schools varied 
widely among the States, rangmg from 
a low of $44.80 to a high of $198.33, the 
national average being $125.41. Since 
1939-40 expenditures for public educa- 
tion have increased in all the States. 
The percent of increase has been on the 
average about the same as the percent 
of increase in the cost of living. 

In 1943-44 the average value of school 
property per pupil varied among the 
States from $116 to $627. In 1945 abil- 
ity to support education in one State 
was 4.4 times greater than in another. 
In general in that year States of lowest 
financial ability were making above- 
average effort to support education. 

In 1945-46 Federal aid to public edu- 
cation below college grade averaged 
$1.56 per child 5 to 17 years of age. 
Federal aid for school lunches averaged 
$1.79 per child. 

During 1947-48 about 78,810 qualified 
teachers are needed to replace untrained 
emergency teachers and reduce teacher 
load to 1940-41 levels. The standards 
of education reqnired for teachers vary 
widely among the States. About 101,- 
612 persons are teaching on substandard 
(emergency) licenses in 1947-48. Esti- 
mated average salaries of instructional 
staffs in 1947-48 will vary among the 
States from as low as $1,850 to as high 
as $3,600. In 1943-44 the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance per 
teacher varied among the States from 
about 14 to 29. 


President Truman’s 
Recommendation 
In his State of the Union Message of 
January 7, his Budget Message of Jan- 
uary 12, and his Economic Report of 
(Turn to page 32) 
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Certification of Counselors 
Present Status in the States 


by Arthur L. Benson, Specialist, Individual Inventory and Counseling Tech- 
niques, and Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel 


HE STATUS of certification of 
| eens is confused. Confusion 
results not only from the fact that 48 
different States are involved but the 
very philosophical base for certification 
is not settled. Some would have us be- 
heve that certification is primarily a 
device for raising professional stand- 
ards. To this end, these individuals 
promote the adoption of requirements 
which they consider desirable but which 
may not be met by many competent 
practitioners. When these regulations 
are put mto effect, a general scurrying 
among practitioners to meet the new 
regulations takes place. This activity 
usually produces a number of persons 
who, at least according to paper quali- 
fications, meet the certification specifi- 
cations. 

But there is another group who be- 
lieves certification requirements should 
not be enacted to upgrade standards. 
This group holds that certification 
should reflect the current preparation 
of practitioners. In this case, the meet- 
ing of requirements indicates that one 
is as well qnalified as the majority of 
workers. From this angle, certification 
is a kind of seal of approval. These 
two points of view may be thought of 
as opposite poles of a continuum. Be- 
tween the extremes are all shades of 
philosophical reasons for certification 
requirements, 

Fields other than counseling have ex- 
perienced this difficulty. Early licens- 
ing requirements for medical doctors 
started essentially as a reflection of 
training possessed by a majority of 
practitioners. To this date, they have 
in a large measure remained so. The 
extra qualifications sought by those who 
hold to the upgrading point of view is 
cared for by various specialty exam- 
ining boards and societies, such as the 
American Board of Gynecology and the 
American College of Surgeons. 

Regardless of the point of view taken 
in the basic philosophy, it appears that 


all certification plans do provide com- 
mon benefits. First, they provide status 
Jor the individual certified. This is an 
important consideration, since it may 
be one of the major motives for persons 
striving te meet requirements. A. see- 
ond benefit is the assistance that is given 
to administrators and to consumers. 
These are enabled to 
practitioners with some degree of eon- 
fidence by employing those who meet 
stated requirements. Further, many 
administrative matters concerned with 
employment and reimbursement are 
facilitated if certifieation requirements 
can be used asa base. 

A third benefit of the use of certifiea- 
tion requirements results from the effect 
that they have on training programs. 
It is common knowledge that in some 
occupations much training is aimed at 
passing eXamunations required for li- 
censing. If the requirements are sound. 
a trainme program may well be built 
around them. 

But the effect on training may be bad 
instead of good. Certification require- 
ments may become unrealistic unless 
they are frequently revised. A. train- 
ing program designed to meet require- 
ments now out of date is not impossible 
to conceive. Had counselor certifiea- 
tion been in effect at the turn of the 
century, today one might find phrenol- 
ogy as a required subject in mmrevised 
certification requirements. 

But there is more to this business of 
certification requirements setting train- 
ing programs. An illustration from 
another field may clarify the issue. In 
the 1920-50 era, it was the vogue for 
women to have their hair marcelled. We 
seldom hear the word “marcel” now. 
In its place we hear of permanent waves, 
both hot and cold, and even supersonic. 
Had certification requirements for hair- 
dressers been unwisely set to include so 
many hours of training in marcelling, 
undoubtedly we should find training 
programs designed to meet the require- 
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ments. These training programs would 
have to be lengthened in order to include 
proper training in permanent waving 
and other new developments—or the 
new developments would have to be 
slighted. Fortunately, the majority of 
regulations for hairdressers specifies 
amount of training in general areas 
only. Specific requirements within 
these areas were left to training insti- 
tutions or the individual's preference. 

Those who plan the certification re- 
quirements for counselors may do well 
to follow a similar plan. The point is 
this: Certification requirements may 
properly outline the general areas m 
which a counselor should have training. 
But to specify certain skills or points 
of view is to invite a conflict between 
established requirements and current 
practice. Here again an example may 
serve a useful purpose. One State re- 
quires counselors in public schools to 
have a course entitled “Methods and 
Materials in Teaching Orientation and/ 
or Occupational Classes.” Since, in 
many schools, the teaching of such 
classes has become a regular part of 
the curriculum, many persons other than 
counselors are now teaching such 
At the same time, guidance 
services are being recognized as pri- 
marily services to individuals and not 
Many coun- 
selors now do no such teaching. And 
when they do, they can properly be 
thought of as teachers and not counse- 
lors. But traming programs in this 
State still are designed to meet this cer- 
tification requirement. Had it required 
the counselor to have training in the 
area of occupational information rather 
than a specific methods course, realistic 
training in this phase of certification 
could be taking place. 


courses. 


identical with instruction. 


Analysis of Present Status 


What then are the prevailing condi- 
tions regarding certification of coun- 
selors?, The Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the Office of 
Education has surveyed the States by 
means of a mailed questionnaire. Since 
requirements are constantly changing, 
this survey reflects conditions only as 
they were on November 15, 1947. 
Forty-six States, the District of Co- 
Jumbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico re- 
sponded. In the remainder of this pa- 
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per, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are referred to as 
States. Of the 49 States responding, 
17 answered “yes” to the question “Does 
your State have laws or regulations re- 
quiring the certification of counselors ?” 
One of the 17 has not yet formulated 
qualifications to implement its certifi- 
cation requirements. In other words, 
in 67 percent of the States no special 
qualifications for counselors — exist. 
Contrast this with teaching. ‘To the 
writers knowledge, there is only 1 State 
that does not have a plan for certifi- 
cation of teachers. Is it not as impor- 
tant to set qualifications for counselors 
as for teachers / 

One explanation for the discrepancy 
is well stated in a committee report 
made at the Seventh National Confer- 
ence of State Supervisors of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, “The 
committee was greatly concerned over 
the question of the necessity for coun- 
selor certification at this time. It 
wishes to pomt out that certification re- 
quirements a few years hence may 
undergo a change and that once certifi- 
cation requirements are established by a 
State, they are difficult to change.” This 
wait-and-see policy may be operating in 
a number of States. It should be noted, 
however, that at least 3 States reported 
active work on preparation of certifica- 
tion requirements. Some of the 16 
States which have certification plans 
undoubtedly have found changes that 
they would like to make. But in spite 
of these recognized imperfections, a 
summary of the requirements may serve 
as a point of departure for States cur- 
rently considering the inauguration or 
revision of counselor-certification 
plans. 


The Element of Training 


The training required for certifica- 
tion appears to be a logical first con- 
sideration im summarizing  require- 
ments of the 16 States which had cer- 
tification plans on November 15, 1947. 
Most of the States have training re- 
quivements in terms of various phases 
of guidance services. One exception its 
the State that has no more specific re- 
quirement than 15 semester hours in 
psychology, 12 1n sociology and anthro- 
pology, and 9 in guidance and counsel- 


ing. 


Several States require training in cer- 
tain aspects of the guidance program 
but do not specify how much training in 
each area. For example, one State re- 
quires a total of 40 semester hours of 
training “well distributed” over these 
areas: “Guidance, psychology, tests and 
measurements, education, economies, 
and sociology.” Here, incidentally, is 
an excellent example of the confusion 
that exists about the scope of various 
areas of training. Certainly the areas 
are not mutually exclusive. Tests and 
measurements, just one of the guidance 
program's techniques for analyzing in- 
dividuals, is placed on an equal base 
with “guidance.” Presumably, guid- 
ance traiming should cover all aspects 
of the program. ‘To add to the confu- 
sion, tests and measurements is also con- 
sidered, if these requirements are taken 
at face value, to be coordinate with such 
broad fields as psychology or education. 

Another variation found in certifica- 
tion requirements is the practice of re- 
quiring a. certain number of credit hours 
in certain areas, or in some cases, in 
specific courses. An example of this 
kind of regulation is that of the State 
which requires three semester hours in 
each of the following: Principles and 
practices of guidance, techniques of 
counseling, occupational information, 
analysis of the individual, and tests and 
measurements. 

Thus, in summary of this point, one 
can recognize that most States establish 
requirements in terms of each of several 
phases of the guidance program. Jn do- 
ing this, they follow two patterns: 
First, requirements which allow for 
variations In amount of training in 
various areas as well as some latitude in 
the selection of areas; second, require- 
ments stated in specific numbers of 
credit hours demanded in certain desig- 
nated areas or courses. 

The difficulty of preparing summary 
statistics under such conditions is ap- 
parent. Certain general statements, 
however, are supported by the data col- 
lected in the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service’s study. Obvi- 
ously, in a large measure, these state- 
ments are based upon interpretations 
which may not in every case take into 
account any deviations made by those 
actually operating the certification 
plan. Certain grouping of training 
areas or courses was necessary. To 
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make such a grouping, mimor variations 
in titles were overlooked. 

The most frequent requirement was 
training in the principles and practices 
of the guidance program. Roughly, 
this can be thought of as the introduc- 
tory or basic guidance course. Twelve 
of the 16 States have such a requirement. 

Tests and measurements is required in 
10 States, This raises an interesting 
question since 2 of these States also re- 
quire training in analysis of the indi- 
vidual. ‘Tests are one of the means for 
studying the individual, but it is some- 
what surprising to find both testing and 
analysis of the individual listed sepa- 
rately. Even more surprising is the 
fact that S States require no training 
in analyzing the individual other than 
a course in tests and measurements. 
One wonders if this might not be a re- 
flection of the overemphasis which was 
placed on testing by many early work- 
ers in the guidance field. Three States 
specify that counselors must have train- 
ing in the broad area of analysis without 
listing specific courses. Only 1 State 
does not require any training in this 
area, even a course in testing. 

Traditionally, counselors are credited 
with an understanding of occupations. 
Yet only 11 of the 16 States with coun- 
selor certification plans require training 
in the area of occupational information. 
And in one of these States, the require- 
ment is the teaching methods course 
previously referred to. 

Even more disconcerting than the fact 
that 5 out of 16 States require no train- 
ing in occupational information is the 
situation in regard to training in coun- 
selnng. Although counseling has been 
repeatedly termed the heart of the guid- 
ance program, only S of the 16 States re- 
quire training in the theory of coun- 
seling, that is, 50 percent of the States 
will grant certificates even though the 
applicant presents no evidence of train- 
ing in the principles of counseling. 
Only 2 States have requirements which 
specify supervised practice in counsel- 
ing. In one of these, supervised prac- 
tice counseling is simply one of the 14 
electives from which 6 must be chosen. 
Thus. in this State, practice could 
easily be omitted from the traming 
program. Interestingly enough, the 
regulation of this State ends with the 
statement, “This certificate qualifies 
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the holder to be a counselor, a director 
of guidance, a dean, or a supervisor of 
guidance and counseling.” 

One of the major problems that con- 
fronts a new counselor in any school is 
the establishment of satisfactory admin- 
istrative relationships. This need has 
been recognized by the five States which 
require at least some training in admin- 
istrative relationships. 

In addition to training in the phases 
of guidance programs, there are three 
fields that are frequently specified. 
Twelve States specify psychology or one 
or more collateral courses. Next in fre- 
quency are sociology required in seven 
States and economics in six States. 


The Element of Experience 

In addition to training. requirements, 
experience qualifications are frequently 
set. Information regarding these quali- 
fications was obtained from 15 of the 17 
States having certification plans. 

The most frequent requirement is 
teaching experience. Fourteen States 
require such experience. Frequently 
they specify that the teaching must have 
been in puble schools and in the type 
of school in which the counselor is to 
work. The amount ranges from an in- 
definite “shall have been a successful 
teacher” to 5 years of teaching experi- 
ence. ‘The modal number of years is 2. 
Thirteen States require work experi- 
ence other than teaching or counseling. 
The usual requirement is 1 year. Most 
States indicate that the work experience 
can be met by an accumulation of time 
spent on various jobs over an extended 
period. One State requires 5 years of 
work experience but allows the substitu- 
tion of experience in “pupil personnel 
work.” Substitution of military sery- 
ice, travel, and counseling is permitted 
in some States. 

Only two States require counseling 
experience for certification as a coun- 
selor. This condition may be attrib- 
uted partly to the fact that the plans 
are administered by those agencies 
which also certify teachers. A tradi- 
tion has arisen that if a teacher is @rad- 
uated with certain courses he is entitled 
to certification. However, in many 
States these certificates are of a tem- 
porary or provisional nature. They 
are renewable only when evidence of 
successful teaching is presented. In the 
majority of States the same plan for 


certification of counselors is in eflect. 
Tf the counselor has the training, he is 
certified. A few States issue temporary 
certificates which are valid for 2 or 3 
vears. They can be renewed or per- 
manent certificates obtained by present- 
ing evidence of additional professional 
training or successful counseling experi- 
ence or both. 


The Element of Personality 


One of the most surprising findings 
of the survey is the lack of personal 
requirements. The necessity of the 
counselor having those personal char- 
acteristics which enable him to work 
effectively with others is well known. 
A well-integrated and emotionally 
stable personality is generally accepted 
as prerequisite to success as a counselor. 
Yet certification requirements usually 
do not even mention this as desirable. 
There are exceptions. One State has 
these personal qualifications, “To be not 
less than 18 or over 55 vears of age; to 
observe unimpeachable moral conduct ; 
and to be physically able to practice as 
a teacher.” 

In a professional field that has as a 
cornerstone the analysis of the indi- 
vidual. it should be possible to devise 
effective means for analyzing the char- 
acteristies of individuals who apply for 
certification. To develop a set of tools 
and techniques for the selection of 
counselors is a project that should chal- 
lenge the research interests of every 
euidance worker. Have we been so 
busy applying our skills to the problems 
of others that we have neglected our 
own? 

The lack of research is not confined 
to personal characteristics. What evi- 
dence do we have that 2 years of teach- 
ing experience is a better requirement 
than 5 years, or for that matter, superior 
to no teaching experience? What kinds 
of work experience, if any, prepare 
counselors to do a better job? A small 
beginning has been made in such studies 
as the one of “Counselors and Their 
Work” which Rachel Cox condueted. 
We need more studies. They should be 
directed toward identifying those kinds 
of training, experience, and personal 
characteristics which make for success 
in counseling. ‘The findings of such 
studies should be carefully considered 
by those responsible for making plans 
for the certification of counselors. 
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Summary and Some Conclusions 

In summary, eight major points seem 
worthy of emphasis: 

|. There is a lack of agreement re- 
garding the major functions which cer- 
tification requirements should serve. 

2. Certification standards provide 
status for individuals certified and as- 
sist administrators in the selection of 
counselors and in solving similar per- 
sonnel problems. 

3. The effect of certification require- 
ments on training programs is a crucial 
consideration. In general, training in 
broad areas is preferable to listing spe- 
cific courses, 

4. Less than one-third of the States 
have certification plans in operation, 
although a few States are contemplat- 
ing such action in the near future. 

». Considerable confusion exists in 
the scope of training areas listed in cur- 
rent certification requirements. Aside 
from basic or introductory guidance 


training, tests and measurements is 
most frequently specified and is often 
apparently considered to be coordinate 
with such broad areas as psychology and 
education. 

6. Present certification standards neg- 
lect training in areas generally ac- 
cepted as essential. Of the 16 States 
issuing certificates, 8 require no train- 
ing in the principles of counseling, and 
5 specify no requirements in the area of 
occupational information. 

7. In spite of the widely assumed im- 
portance of personal characteristics, 
current certification plans seldom men- 
tion these traits as required or even 
desirable, 

8. There is real need for research on 
the types of trainmg and experience 
which contribute to the counselor's ef- 
fectiveness. Until the results of such 
studies become available, certification 
requirements can claim little authen- 
ticity. 


Organizing for Curriculum Development 


by Don S. Patterson, 
Chief, School Organization and Supervision, Elementary Education Division 


AYS OF ORGANIZING a school 
W faculty cannot become formulas 
to be followed, nor can they be adopted 
for use without regard to local condi- 
tions or personnel. As schools move 
to meet the needs of children, the “how” 
of doing a job effectively becomes im- 
portant. In seeking to accomplish the 
best results, local school systems will try 
out Many ways of working together, 

Four patterns of organization are de- 
scribed here. Each indicates a belief 
as to how the important task of develop- 
ing experiences with children can best 
be realized. The wavs differ in im- 
portant respects, yet have similar char- 
acteristics. Sometimes characteristics 
of all four patterns exist in the same 
school system. 


Curriculum Development 
by Authority 

An authoritarian organization is 
found in curriculum development more 
frequently than individuals in education 
like to admit. The major responsi- 
bility for modifying the curriculum is 
assumed by an administrator or an ad- 
ministrative staff subject to the approval 
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‘is generally lacking. 


of the board of education. With few 
exceptions the central office staff decides 
the courses to be taught, the textbooks 
to be used, and the content to be em- 
phasized. If committees are appointed, 
they too often work for what they think 
will be accepted rather than for the 
modifications they believe are needed. 

Few attempts are made under this 
pattern to relate the school program to 
the needs of children or the resources of 
the local community. Instead, “pages 
to be covered in the textbook” is often 
the major determining factor in the ar- 
rangement of content. Recognition of 
relatedness between areas of learning 
Teachers go about 
their work more or less independently 
ot other members of the staff. Little 
significant change in curriculum occurs 
unless pressures become too strong to 
be ignored. ‘The experiences children 
are having under such a pattern are re- 
stricted, highly formalized, and system- 
atized. The curriculum very often 
lacks unity, for there is no functioning 
organization to bring about the needed 
and necessary relatedness. 


Responsibility of Individuals 


The titles “director of curriculum,” 
“director of curriculum and research,” 
or “director of instruction” are more 
frequently being found in the roster of 
many central office staffs. The respon- 
sibility for improving instruction and 
bringing needed changes in curriculum 
in many school systems is placed with 
individuals. The functioning of such 
persons within this pattern differs from 
system to system. Some directors are 
found to be furnishing, to a consider- 
able extent, the main ideas and assem- 
bling the materials and resources which 
are later printed as courses of study. 

After courses are officially adopted, 
directors are charged with the respon- 
sibility of getting them installed. In 
certain school systems such persons are 
serving as chairmen of committees fur- 
nishing the main propulsion for limited 
types of group activity. In other places 
they are giving guidance to cooperative 
planning involving teachers, pupils, 
principals, and parents throughout the 
school system. In some school pro- 
grams they are serving as resource per- 
sons, giving encouragement and leader- 
ship to the activities of individual 
school faculties. 

In a few schools another title, giving 
expression to a new leadership role, is 
developing as indicated by the title “co- 
ordinator of curriculum” or “coordi- 
nator of instruction.” This is a signifi- 
cant move of these school systems. 
They are putting into action the belief 
that major contributions will come 
when teachers, pupils, administrators, 
parents, and resource persons work on 
the curriculum together. Some coordi- 
nators work from the office of the super- 
intendent, while others are regular 
members of a building staff. 


System-Wide Committees 


The committee organization empha- 
sizing a system-wide approach 1s prob- 
ably most commonly found where 
schools are active in developing better 
instructional programs. The groups at 
work may be highly sensitive to the 
wishes of authority or engaged in a truly 
cooperative and democratic enterprise. 
Typical committees are groups of teach- 
ers or teachers and principals. In a 
number of programs parents are work- 
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ing directly with teachers. In several 
school systems they are serving as lead- 
ers, sueh as chairmen and recording sec- 
retanies. In some schools parents as a 
rue are being adequately brought in to 
share in the important task of curricu- 
lum development. 

The nunber of groups at work in any 
one school system varies widely, de- 
pending on the size of the system and 
the extent of the program. The num- 
ber of teachers and principals on com- 
nittees varies from a small percentage 
of the staff in some schools to the entire 
personnel in others. 

In some schools only one committee is 
appointed at any one time and it is re- 
sponsible directly to the administrator 
or a delegated assistant. More often 
several committees are at work on spe- 
cific phases or segments of the school 
program. For instance in one county 
seven committees areat work. They are 
working in the subject-matter areas of 


mathematics, language arts, social 
studies, music, physical education, 


health, and science. Some of the com- 
mittees represent grade levels only. 
Others are selected to give vertical rep- 
resentation to all grades from 1 through 
hee 

Where several comnittees are func- 
tioning. it is noted that they sometimes 
work independently of each other and 
apart from the rest of the teachers and 
principals. Too frequently the plans 
of a group are officially adopted for use 
withont benefit of discussion or sugges- 
tion by the large number of other per- 
sons involved. The courses of study 
developed generally have to be “sold” 
to most of those who did not have a 
share in the enterprise. Lack of par- 
ticipation of all those involved mini- 
mizes the effectiveness of tlis type of 
committee activity. Growth to indi- 
viduals as well as the program will come 
best when provisions are made for all 
to contribute. 

Freqnently local curriculum leaders 
have sensed the linitation in system- 
wide organization and have taken steps 
to make this approach more effective. 
Overlapping committee membership is 
a modification being tried in a few 
places to keep all groups in touch with 
the thinking and planning goime for- 
ward. Rotating committee member- 
slip is being used to Insure more com- 
plete participation. A coordinating 
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council is functioning im other school 
This body tries to keep all 
groups within the program working to- 
eether and all individnals shamne in 
decisions and planning. 

Of conrse the way such a council frne- 
tions differs from place to place. For 
instance, in some places it 1s acting as 
the authority which passes final judg- 
ment on all curriculum planning. In 
other schools it is stimulating and g@en- 
erating cooperative group effort. Where 
the seeond type of couneil exists, it 1s 
generally found to be receiving and dis- 
cussing all reconmendations regarding 
the curriculum. It is delegating re- 
sponsibilities for group study in terms 
of the needs that the teaching groups 
express as important. It continnally 
tries to keep the efforts of all individuals 
und committees focused on the major 
purposes of the whole instructional pro- 
gram. Then, too, this body generally 
seeks to bring everyone involved more 
effectively into the process. 

It is doubtful whether the syvstem- 
wide committee approach alone will 
ever prove the best way to organize for 
developing the most desirable experi- 
ences with boys and girls. It tends to 
overemphasize the problems which cut 
across the total school program. Too 
little attention is given to the specific 
problems of individual schools and the 
classroom units involved. 


systems. 


Starting With the Individual School 


In a few school systems, building 
staffs are serving as the primary agents 
for curriculum modification. They are 
organizing to deal as a mit with the 
problems that are confronting their own 
pupils and community. Teachers and 
principals in these centers feel that the 
individual school is the natural setting 
for starting a curriculum program and 
achieving significant results. Within 
such a plan for action the faculty of a 
school forms into a cominittee of the 
whole, breaking up into snbgroups as 
the needs demand. The work of the 
small groups is in relationship to com- 
mor problems and the 
total purposes of the school and its 
commuluty. 

The approach used under such a pat- 
tern varies from school to school. In 
one system where this plan is used, indi- 
vidual buildings are given specific areas 
for special study. School A is center- 


classroom 


ing its major attention on reading, 
school B on arithmetic, school C on so- 
cial studies, and school D on the study 
of children. In another school system 
the individual schools are left to dis- 
cover for themselves the things they 
would like to emphasize. In the latter 
system the teachers are continually 
studying the needs of their own pupils 
and communities, selecting for special 
attention the most pressing problems 
which their studies reveal. 

Individual schools working on such a 
basis are being used by the other teach- 
ers as centers for visiting. In this way 
new approaches influence practices m 
many other buildings and classrooms. 

As school faculties work together dis- 
covering their needs, defining their 
problems, listing action to be taken, and 
carrying forward their plans, the need 
for special help and also for closer c¢o- 
ordination of effort generally becomes 
apparent. In the case of needed help. 
central oflice staffs are coming forward 
to give assistance in terms of the de- 
sires of the teaching group. Assistance 
In most cases is directed toward doing 
the job that the teachers feel is impor- 
tant. Ina numnber of school systems a 
consultant is brought in by the admin- 
istration to give expert guidance to the 
central oflice personnel as well as facul- 
ties in the individual schools. Each 
specialist is selected because he can give 
specific help with the particular prob- 
lems selected for study by the gronp. 

To give more help to teachers and 
achieve closer coordmation, a few school 
systems have selected a coordinator for 
ach building. Sometimes it is the 
principal, who is freed from other re- 
spousibilities so he can devote a major 
part of his time to instrnetional im- 
provement. In some of the larger 
buildings it is an assistant principal. 
In other instances it is a competent 
teacher who is released part time to as- 
sist teachers in finding and assembling 
materials, helping with developmg units 
of work, or moving from room toe room, 
helping others deal more effectively 
with their many teaching problenis. 
This person is also holding meetings 
with small groups of teachers helping 
them deal with mutual concerns in an 
organized way. In certain places the 
coordinators from the various buildings 
meet with the central office staff to ex- 
change information and discuss prac- 
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tices which are proving effective from 
school to school. 

A few schools are trying to bring 
about the desired changes by developing 
another type of school program. It is 
the demonstration center. A building 
is staffed with competent teachers, 
equipped with the most modern learning 
tools, and located where it is convenient 
for visits by other teachers and teach- 
ing groups. The person in charge is 
chosen because of instructional leader- 
ship ability. The staff is selected from 
amoung the best teachers throughout the 
system. 

Special effort 1s made to develop an 
outstanding program which might be 
considered a good example for the entire 
school system. The administration 
thinks of this as an experimental center 
where new ideas, methods, and materials 
are tried out and demonstrated, which 
influences better curriculum practices in 
other schools throughout the system. 


Considerations in Planning for 
Curriculum Development 


In evolving plans for curriculum de- 
velopment over the past 20 years, em- 
phasis has been placed upon a system- 
wide organizational approach. This 
has been true of city, county, and State 
programs. Individuals or committees 
have been assigned parts of the total in- 
structional program and have worked 
only on their respective segments. Asa 
result the individual school has not been 
in position to develop a program which 
seeks to meet its own particular needs. 

Any functional pattern which is fi- 
nally evolved must make provision for 
the faculty of the individual school to 
study its own program as a whole and 
appraise current learning experiences 
over against the educational needs of the 
school’s community and the children 
served. This gives the proper focus for 
curriculum study because it centers co- 
operative planning on the learning of 
boys and girls in specific classroom situ- 
ations. By utilizing such an approach, 
teachers will have the opportunity of 
centering major attention directly on 
the instructional problems that confront 
them in their daily work. This makes 
curriculum study for everyone realistic 
and meaningful rather than remote and 
abstract. As teachers engage in organ- 
ized effort, they can continually ap- 
praise results in terms of what is hap- 
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pening to their own children and to their 
own school program. 

A major emphasis in organizing for 
curriculum implementation should be 
centered on the work to be done with the 
faculties of the individual schools. As 
the staffs in the schools move to meet 
their problems, common elements and 
need for interstaff discussion and plan- 
ning will become apparent. As system- 
wide problems and projects emerge, the 
leadership draws persons from all 


Activities of Division Staff 


Members of the staff of the Secondary 
Education Division of the Office of 
Education will serve many institutions 
as consultants and lecturers during the 
current summer. Director Galen Jones 
will serve as consultant at the Tulsa 
Education Conference, June 7-11. 

Howard R. Anderson, chief of in- 
structional problems, will serve as con- 
sultant in social sciences at the Curricu- 
lim Workshop for teachers in the 
Dallas public schools, at Dallas, Tex., 
June 21-25; at the Social Studies work- 
shop at the University of Oregon, June 
28 to July 10; and at the seminars for 
teachers sponsored by Montana State 
University, July 12-18. 

Philip G. Johnson, specialist for sci- 
ence, will serve as consultant in science 
at the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
(Western Area) and the Northern Cali- 
fornia Science Teachers Association at 
Berkeley, Calif., June 23-24; at the 
Secondary School Science workshop at 
Oregon State College at Corvallis, June 
28 to July 9; and at the seminar for 
teachers at Montana State University, 
July 12-13. 

J. Dan Hull, assistant division direc- 
tor, will be lecturer in education at 
George Washington University, June 
14 to July 2, and at New York Uni- 
versity from July 6-28. 

Walter Gaumnitz, specialist for small 
and rural high schools, will serve as 
lecturer in education at New York Uni- 
versity from July 26 to August 18. 

Carl A. Jessen, chief of organization 
and supervision, will serve as consult- 


schools together for a common purpose. 
By starting with individual faculties 
and spreading out to other groups, the 
necessary organization to meet specific 
and general needs will be more func- 
tional and more purposeful. The most 
desirable pattern for curriculum de- 
velopment will come from seeds of cur- 
riculum activity planted in the individ- 
ual schools. The best organization for 
achieving significant results will then be 
grown rather than installed. 


‘ant at the Teacher Education workshop, 


called “A Program for Life Adjust- 
ment,” at Pennsylvania State College 
for a period in July. 

W. Edgar Martin, assistant for 
biological sciences, will serve as lec- 
turer and consultant in science in the 
Science Teaching workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, June 21 to July 2. 

Ellsworth Tompkins, specialist for 
large high schools, will serve as lecturer 
in education at Alfred University, 
July 5-16. 

Frank Stafford, specialist for health 
instruction, physical education and 
athletics, will serve as consultant for 
the following professional groups: Na- 
tional Conference on Undergraduate 
Professional Preparation for Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, at Jackson’s Mill, Weston, 
W. Va., May 16-27; the workshop in 
Nutrition, Health, and Physical Activi- 
ties for the Elementary School at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, June 21 to July 2; the workshop 
in Health Education at Petite Jean 
Mountain at Morrilton, Ark., July 11- 
23; the Arizona Workshop in Health 
and Safety Education to be held at Ari- 
zona State College, Flagstaff, August 
2-14. 


Work Conference 


In cooperation with Indiana Univer- 
sity, the Office of Education will sponsor 
a work conference on educational pro- 
grams for neglected youth at Blooming- 
ton, Ind., July 25-381. 
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Consumer Experiences of Country 


Children 


by Effie G. Bathurst, Research Assistant, Division of Elementary Education 


N THE COUNTRY, school and home 

work together closely. There, con- 
sumer education is the improvement of 
rural living. It is not new. In early 
days, farmers tried each new teacher on 
her ability to teach some kind of con- 
sumer education. They did not call it 
that. One farmer might ask her to fig- 
ure the number of tons of hay that must 
be kept to winter the livestock. An- 
other would test her skill in measuring 
the corn in the crib or wagon when sold 
toa neighbor without the convenience of 
scales. Of course, that was when the 
school tried to teach what the children 
might need, not at once, but a long time 
ahead. 

Today the schoo] places the emphasis 
of instruction on what children need 
right now to help them live better and 
grow into happy and useful persons. 
Country children buy and sell today, 
probably more than in days past. They 
make choices. Dick decides whether to 
buy a Guernsey or a Holstein calf. 
Harley wonders which of the new corn 
hybrids will give best return on a piece 
of newly turned sod. Morris plans to 
buy a box of tools instead of the new 
sled which he sees in the store window 
and to make himself a sled. Country 
boys and girls must decide whether to 
hide their money under the mattress or 
to put it in the bank. Banking, in its 
unfamiliar town environment, has com- 
plications for a country youngster. His 
innate shyness makes the first steps in 
banking hard for him. 

Modern country youngsters have more 
to learn about consuming than rural 
children a generation ago had to learn. 
Into rural life have come new kinds of 
clothing, shelter, and even food; and 
new services through telephones, radios, 
recreation, hospitals, modern sanitation, 
canneries, locker plants, laundry plants, 
electricity, banks, libraries. Children 
have to learn to select and use the new 
goods and services and to repair and 
conserve the gadgets and machines con- 
nected with them. 
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In addition, in consuming, country 
children are faced with the problem of 
eroup relationships, which is almost in- 
herently hard for them. According to 
some students of rural life, country folk 
are individualistic. They are the de- 
scendants of Europeans who liked their 
own ways of living. They found the 
“silent forests” and “wide open spaces” 
in America a help in having their own 
ways. So, when one place became 
crowded, many moved on. They sought, 
not square feet, but square miles, 
whether of trees or of grass, for their 
front yards. When there was no longer 
a frontier, the individualists had to cease 
moving. Then it was that the more 
gregariously minded folk began to seek 
their own. And gradually, from gene- 
ration to generation, out of the early 
group of individualists were drawn 


- those who most liked to get into a 


huddle. The latter joined the movement 
back to the cities. 


Teddy must learn to plan 
wisely and handle money 
if he makes the most of this 
calf. 
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“Courtesy, es: Department of Aoni¢ulture. 

The people who remain in the coun- 
try today are said by some to be even 
more individualistic in nature than the 
early settlers. Yet facing these modern 
individualists is a growing need for 
people to have greater skill in working 
together to meet economic needs. Mod- 


ern American consumers must know 
how to get along with others in using 


goods, in individual and group buying, 
in finding ways of making the most of 
group services. And the youngsters in 
rural elementary schools form a greater 
proportion of our modern American 
consumers than one might think. 

In such a setting country teachers 
strive to help rural boys and girls gain 
the skills and understanding and make 
the personality adjustments they need 
for auseful and enjoyable way of living. 
Toward this end, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and other subjects are used. 

What young consumers do in country 
living frequently falls into a few fields 
of experience which we might call areas 
of living. Let us consider four of the 
areas of living in which country chil- 
dren need guidance in being better 
consumers. 


Using Money To Serve Oneself 
and Others 


Children learn to make wise choices— 
they can spend their money foolishly or 
use it for something big, ike a pony, 
a bicyele, a sled, skates, or an express 
wagon. They learn the skills of buying 
and investing. ‘They keep accounts and 
use banks. 

In these activities some adjustments 
have to be made for the country environ- 
ment. For example, country children 
buy at stores, but they also buy by mail, 
from neighbors, and at auctions. With 
each of these they meet problems. They 
also need guidance in learning to be 
critical and exercise sales discretion 
when they buy. The accounts which 
they must learn to keep tend to be some- 
what more complex. since farming is 
more of a business than wage-earning 
vocations are. 

For children as well as for adults, the 
spread of income on the farm is over a 
longer period of time than in the city. 
Money comes chiefly when a crop or 
livestock is sold. When one does have 
money in the country, even in a time 
of great inflation, common sense forces 
him into long-time planning in order to 
have something over the lean periods. 
Long-time planning is an important 
phase of living in the country, and 
school progranis that contribute are 
much to be desired. 

Country children need help in learn- 
ing to buy and sell in groups. Some 
the curriculum a 
Boys and girls 


schools inelude in 


study of cooperatives. 
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Courtesy, State Teachers College, Westchester, Pa, 


Children learn to select, buy, and sell for school and home meals. 


need the experience of working with 
their classmates and in cooperating 
with community groups, as in the case 
of the children in the one-room school 
who arranged to buy pencils, papers, 
and paint, cooperatively, not only for 
the school but for the parents who 
wished the service. 

In planning with the family, country 
children need help in learning to plan 
ahead and to buy in large quantities. 
On the farm there are places to store 
surplus supplies, and so without the 
sacrifice of convenience, money can be 
saved by quantity buying. 

Projects in using money include: 
PLANNING ONE's SPENDING 
Deciding what one will need to use money for 

before there will be more money—movies, 

clothes, farm projects, books, magazines. 
holidays, school activities 
Estimating what can be spent for each item 
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Studying the advantages of different places 
to buy, as chain stores, local dealers, coop- 
cratives, mail order, neighbors, auctions 

PLANNING WITH THE FAMILY 

Understanding how a family income must be 
spread to care for the needs of all 

Tlelping to think of ways to stretch the family 
income 

Tlelping to care for goods that all the family 
use 

Doing oue’s share in making the most of the 
noucash income of the farm 


PLANNING AND WORKING WITH OTHER GROUPS 

Planning, budgeting, and buying for parties, 
programs, fairs, travel 

Planning excursions for committees and Class 
groups 

Taking part in community activities, such as 
the sale of bonds, a hospital or health clinic 
campaign, a community pasteurization proj- 
ect, a community laundry, or a swimming 
pool] or playground 


Planning what books to buy for the school or 
elassroom with funds raised by the class 


LEARNING THE SKILLS OF BUYING 


Getting information about the article to be 
bought—how much should one pay? How 
good should the article be to serve one’s 
purpose or needs? What are the character- 
istics of a good article? What facts does 
one get from advertisements in the paper, 
labels, the clerk, or other sources? 

What does one say to the clerk in order to be 
courteous and have her help and at the same 
time use one’s own best judgment in final 
decision? 


LearNiING To Buy By Maru 

Using a catalog 

Figuring the costs of the goods 

Writing money order or sending personal check 

Providing for least expensive transporta- 
tion—express, parcel post, freight 


Usine BANKS 


Using a passbook 

Keeping a checkbook and checking account 
Writing checks 

Building a savings account 

Borrowing money, giving and paying a note 


Building an Income 


Building an income is a good way to 
begin learning income management. In 
the country in hard times, and some- 
times in normal times and im periods of 
inflation, there is little or no money for 
the children. Many learn to build their 
income by raising livestock or by gar- 
dening. Here are some typical projects: 


RAISING Farm ANIMALS 

Selecting breed 

Selecting feed to be bought, when home-grown 
feed is not enough 

Preventing diseases 

Providing adequate care 

Learning to order and use bulletins 

Ensuring livestock against loss 

Keeping account of value of feed used 

Ratstxg PRoDucTS FoR SALE 

Being responsible for a patch of corn—select- 
ing seed, planting it. cultivating and weeding 
the patch, picking the corn, selling it at the 
most suitable market 

Raising garden products such as potatoes, cab- 
bage, lettuce, radishes, beets—selecting seed, 
caring for the growing plants, selling at the 
most suitable market 


SELLING PRODUCTS OF Woops OR WOODLANDS 


Learning what can be taken without destroy- 
ing original supply (things that have no 
conservation value, such as wild grapes, 
walnuts, water cress, pine Cones, Christmas 
trees from land to be cleared) 

Planning places and ways to market such 
things 

Getting help with the work involved 

Handling the proceeds of the sales 


SELLING SurPLUS PrRopUCTS FROM PARENTS’ 
Crops 
Roadside stands 


Village stores 
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House to house 


Mak1NG THINGS FOR SALE 
Chicken waterers 

Rugs and baskets 

Wall hangings 


Making the Most of Things That 
Cost Little or No Money 


The farm family’s real income is in- 
creased by goods produced and used on 
the farm. ‘These include foods produced 
and eaten at home. Housing costs no 
current money. Certain fuel is free. 
Clothing and some household furnish- 
ings are made without much money out- 
lay. In addition, there are opportuni- 
ties for saving money by making full use 
of things that are on the farm. 

Some of the projects and activities 
which the school can use in helping chil- 
dren make the most of a noncash income 
include: 


FLOWER PROJECTS 

Reading about the laws that give wildflower 
protection 

Learning to recognize wildflowers which are 
annuals and seed easily, perennials, rare 
flowers which need protection 

Having a wildflower garden 

Learning how to arrange bouquets 

Raising and painting gourds 

RECREATION ACTIVITIES 

Making toys and playthings to give to other 
children for Christmas. (Deciding what 
toys are most suitable for younger brothers 
and sisters, for fatller and mother, for play- 
mates of one’s own age. Studying adver- 
tisements, examining materials and = con- 
struction of toys in stores, comparing prices, 
deciding what principles should guide one 
in making toys for gifts) 

Making a track to skate or coast downhill and 
using this cooperatively 

Collecting home materials for younger pupils 
in the school to use in play, such as boxes, 
eartons, pieces of wood, sticks, iron rods, 
wheels off old machinery, bits of rope, poles, 
straps, clay 

Making things to play with, such as stilts, 
vegetable animals, bows and arrows from 
supple branches, whistles, rhythm band 
instruments 

Making full use of the outdoors as a playroom 
for such activities as swimming, skuting, 
bicycling, picnicking, horseback riding, hik- 
ing, climbing, tobogganing, bird study, hunt- 
ing, trapping. Soft drinks are available 
too, cider in the fall, fruit juices, sauerkraut 
juice, milk, and buttermilk. 


Taking excursions with the family 
‘Saving or earning money for the trip 
Writing to get bulletins and maps 
Planning the things that are most iimpor- 
tant to see and studying about them 
Planning best places to stop at night 
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Producing, Using, Conserving 

The experience of seeing the entire 
cohsumer process is typically rural. 
The country child helps to feed the pigs, 
to balance their diet. He may see one 
butchered—if he.wants to—help to heat 
the water to remove its hair. watch the 
meat being cut up and put into the stor- 
age locker or ground into sansage, bring 
in the wood or coal to fry the sausage 
for his supper. The rural school takes 
its place in the process when the pupils 
contvibute the meat for lunch or help 
plan the lunch in which the food is used 
and decide on the amount needed and 
estimate its money value. 

Among the projects and activities in 
which the children get total consumer 
experiences are: 

LUNCHEON PROJECTS 

Contributing meat or vegetables which they 
have raised or helped to prepare 

Learning to seleet and buy a balanced lunch 

Learning to like vegetables 

Cooking vegetables and other simple food 

Using pasteurized milk 

Selecting foods for the school’s cold storage 

Preparing foods for canning for bunch 

GARDENING 

Deciding what to plant 

Getting seeds (from parents and neighbors 
rather than from the store, in order that 
children may have practice in using noncash 
resources } 

Preparing the soi] (using lime and fertilizer 
as heeded and proteeting from erosion } 

Learning to read and use bulletins, order seeds 
and supplies, draw on aritlimetic, spelling, 
and writing 

Using or selling the crop 


Adding Up the Score for Education 
Children may get cousumer expert- 
ences as independent parts of the cur- 
riculum in such units as learning to 
earn money, budgeting one’s income, in- 
vesting money. or learning to shop 
skillfully. Consumer experiences may 
also be part of other experiences and 
projects in good living, such as a school- 
and-home garden project, conservation 
activities, or a school health clinic. In 
whatever way they are included in the 
curriculum, they count importantly for 
growth in economie skills, an improved 
sense of values. and personality growth. 
Economic SKILLS.—Consumer expe- 
riences lead to skills that enable a child 
to take his place in the changing eco- 
nomic system with advantage to himself 
and others. He learns to shop efli- 
ciently: to walk into a store and ask 


with confidence for what he wants, to 
know what kind of service to expect 
from clerks, and to select his money’s 
worth. He learns how to handle his 
money when he has more than can con- 
ventently be carried as cash; how to use, 
and to understand a little, the economic 
machinery which society provides; how 
to build himself an income by the means 
afforded by his environment. These and 
other results of consumer experiences 
are defined at leneth in Lducation for 
Economic Competence in Grades I to 
V7 by Ruth Wood Gavian, published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

A Sense or Vaturs.—To make the 
most of one’s life. both for oneself and 
others, that is one of the outcomes of 
consumer experiences, not only in buy- 
ing and handling money for present 
needs, but. in weighing possibilities of 
bigger future satisfactions. Even in 
the elementary school a child learns to 
adjust his means to his wants: not nig- 
gardly, but as wisely and as richly as 
possible; not only for food, clothing, 
and shelter. but for such life enrich- 
ments as recreation, education, and 
finer living. This concept is expanded 
in The National Elementary Principal 
for February 1948, 1n an article by Fred 
T. Wilhelms entitled “Consumer Edu- 
cation.” 

PERSONALITY 
experiences give children opportunities 
to learn to get along with others in buy- 
ing and in banking and other economic 
services. They learn to work together 
on cooperative projects in better living, 
to serve society as members of a group, 
and to formulate problems and make 
plans for their solution. These out- 
comes are especially valuable for rural 
children, who, beeause of isolation, 
sometimes are Hinited in their oppor- 
tunities to work with others. 

Children who are disturbed, because 
there is not enough money im the 
family to satisfy some of their wants, 
have an outlet in working with noncash 
resources of the farm to do something 
to satisfy their desires and gain prestige 
with other children of their own age. 
Also when the school or home gives 
them encouragement and guidance for 
their production projects, they some- 
times secure satisfactions that lead to 
wholesome emotional adjustment. 


Grow rit.—Consumer 
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Michigan's Plan for Financing 


Public Schools 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


UBLIC SCHOOLS in Michigan are 

supported by funds from the local 
school districts, from the State Govern- 
ment, and from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Of these units of government, 
the local districts have always supplied 
the major part of the public school 
funds. For a number of years, how- 
ever, the funds supplied by the State 
Government have been increasing. As 
a result of increased State aid, the per- 
centage supphed by the local school dis- 
tricts has decreased markedly during 
the last 15 years. 

The plan for raising and distributing 
State school funds effective in 19462 
and the parts taken by counties and 
local school districts are explained as 
follows: 


Units for School 
Administration and Finance 


The State, each of the counties, a con- 
siderable number of township districts, 
any district composed of a city of 10,- 
000 or more population, and many smal] 
districts constitute units for adminis- 
tering the public schools and for rais- 
ing school funds. 

As elsewhere, the State is considered 

the final authority in matters pertain- 
ing to education. In fact, Michigan 
was one of the first States to establish 
the idea of State supremacy in matters 
pertaining to education. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the 
State constitution contains that famous 
section relating to education which ap- 
peared in the Ordinance of 1787 for the 
govermnent of the Northwest Territory. 
It is as follows: 
Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
hecessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. 

The counties are important inter- 
mediate units for supervision and di- 
rection of the school program, while the 
Jocal school districts actually carry out 
the program. 


1The description includes certain features of the 
revision for apportioning State funds made in 1947. 
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The State 


The State constitution makes it the 
duty of the legislature to provide for 
the maintenance of a system of primary 
schools, special State schools, and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. That docu- 
ment provides for the election every 2 
years of a superintendent of public in- 
struction to head the public school sys- 
tem. There is also provision in the 
constitution for a State board of edu- 
cation, but its duties relate to the State’s 
teacher-training institutions and to spe- 
cial State schools rather than to those 
of elementary and secondary grade. A 
State board for vocational education at 
secondary school level, however, has 
been provided by the State legislature. 
This board is composed of the State su- 
perintendent of public instruction and 
the presidents of the State board of edu- 
cation, the State university, and the 
State agricultural college. 

The State superintendent of public 
instruction has general administrative 
direction of the public schools and 
biennially reports on their financial and 
other needs to the State legislature. 
Among numerous other duties, he pre- 
pares report forms for the use of school 
districts, when necessary audits local 
school district accounts, and apportions 
State school funds among the school 
districts of the State. This officer is a 
member and secretary of the State board 
of education and ex ollicio member of 
all other State boards having control 
of educational institutions. 

While the State retains general con- 
trol of the public schools and provides 
for their support, much of the detailed 
responsibility is delegated to the coun- 
ties and the local school district. 


The Counties 


Each of the 83 counties of the State 13 
a unit for supervision of all schools not 
employing a local superintendent and 
for numerous school administrative 
functions. 

At the head of the county school sys- 
tem is a commissioner (superintendent) 


of schools who, in most cases, is ap- 
pointed by the county board of educa- 
tion for a 4-year term. 

In accordance with legislation en- 
acted in 1935, and amended in 1947, 
any county having a population of 
15,000 or more constitutes, with certain 
school districts excepted, a unit for a 
number of school administrative fune- 
tions. These include the alteration of 
school district boundaries within the 
county, the employment of a county su- 
perintendent of schools, the taking of 
the schoo] census, and the making of 
certain fiscal reports. There are 54 such 
counties in the State. Each of these 54 
counties has a board of education com- 
posed of 5 members who are elected in a 
meeting called for the purpose by the 
officers of the several school district 
boards of the county. Except for su- 
pervision and in a few cases for special 
school purposes, the remaining counties 
function less as a unit for school pur- 
poses. The voters of any county that 
does not have a State normal school 
within its borders may establish a 
county normal school. Eighteen coun- 
ties of the State maintained such schools 
in 1945-46. The control of these county 
normal schools in each case is under a 
board composed of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the local 
county commissioner of schools, and the 
superintendent of the district schools 
wherein the county normal school is 
located. 


Local School Districts 


Each of the 83 counties is divided into 
local school districts. These districts 
are of various kinds and sizes. They 
range from the small “primary” district 
employing but one teacher and main- 
taining only elementary grades to the 
large “first-class” city district having a 
population of more than 500,000 and 
offering school work through the college 
grades. The school or schools of each 
district are administered by a board of 
education. Such boards vary in mem- 
bership from three in the small rural 
district to nine in certain urban dis- 
tricts. 

In small districts many questions, 
such as the location and construction of 
the school building and the transporta- 
tion of pupils, are decided by the voters 
at district meetings. In other districts 
such matters are usually left to the 
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boards of education. In all cases the 
question of school district bonded in- 
debtedness is decided by vote of the tax- 
paying electors. 

The movement within the State to es- 
tablish large rural school districts has 
resulted in two types of consolidations. 
One of these is the township school dis- 
trict which prevails in the north penin- 
sula, and the other is the rural agricul- 
tural school district. The township dis- 
trict, in most cases, is coterminous with 
the organized township and all schools 
within the district are under the control 
of one board of education. The rural 
agricultural school district is composed 
of two or more rural districts and is or- 
ganized particularly to give traming 
in agricultural subjects, to provide 
transportation, and to effect a more ef- 
ficient administrative unit. When a 
school has been established in such a 
district and officially approved with re- 
spect to buildings and courses offered, 
the district receives special aid from the 
State. 


Sources of Funds for the 
Public Schools 


The most important sources of funds 
for the public schools of Michigan are 
the State Government and the local 
school districts. However, the coun- 
ties supply a limited amount and allot- 
ments are received from the Federal] 
Government for special education pur- 
poses. ‘The amounts from these various 
sources are analyzed in detail in this 
section. 


From the Federal Government 


(a) General fund appropriations — 
Allotments are made to the State under 
authorizations in the Smith-Hughes, 
the George-Deen, the Social Security, 
and certain special laws for appropria- 
tions for vocational education and civil- 
ian rehabilitation. 

(b) Allotments from national for- 
-ests—Funds are allotted to the State 
from the proceeds of national forests 
situated within the State for the use of 
schools or roads within the counties 
where such proceeds originated, ‘The 
State law provides that 75 percent of 
such funds be used by the respective 
counties for the public schools “within 
or near the national forest in such 
county.” 
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(c) Allotments for school emergen- 
cics—Emergency funds have been al- 
lotted to the State and to schools of the 
State during recent years. The spe- 
cific purposes for which these were 
made during the year under considera- 
tion are indicated in the tabulation. 


From the State Government 

Certain State taxes are levied espe- 
cially for education. ‘To supplement 
the proceeds of such taxes appropria- 
tions are authorized by the legislature 
for each biennium. 

(a) Income from the permanent 
school funds.—Lands received from the 
Federal Government for the public 
school were sold and the proceeds used 
by the State. The State pays 7 percent 
interest on this debt to its school fund. 
Two other State school fund debts, re- 
sulting from the State’s use of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of escheated estates and 
the proceeds of a swamp tax, are handled 
in the same manner, The interest which 
the State pays on these imaginary funds 
is derived from taxes on the property of 
certain public utilities, inheritances, 
and organization of corporations. ‘The 
proceeds of these taxes, although greatly 
exceeding the interest ($18,502,514.95 in 
1945-46) on the debts, are allocated to 
a State school fund designated the “Pri- 
mary School Interest Fund.” 

(b) General fund appropriations.— 
In addition to the proceeds of the State 
taxes which are levied for the schools, 
biennial appropriations are made by 
the State legislature to increase the 
funds up to the amount which that body 
considers adequate for the needs of the 
schools. 

A constitutional amendment enacted 
in 1946 provides that allotments from 
the proceeds of a general sales tax are 
to be allocated to the public schools. 
The State legislature determines the 
amount of such allotment. 


From the Counties 

Funds are provided from the general 
fund of each county for school super- 
vision. ‘This ts the only school service 
the expense of which is carried by all 
counties. 

The 18 counties maintain 
county normal training schools raise 
their share of the expense for their 
schools by making allotments from the 
general fund of the respective counties. 


which 


From Local School Districts 


Tn all schoo] districts the amount for 
current expense ts decided by the re- 
spective boards of education, while the 
question of school district bonded in- 
debtedness is decided by the voters. 

A constitutional amendment passed 
in 1932 limits the total taxes for all 
government purposes which may be 
levied to 15 mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuation of the general prop- 
erty within taxing units. This affects 
all classes and types of school districts 
in the State and necessitates limiting 
local school taxes to a fairly low rate. 

Any school district may levy, not to 
exceed 5 mills on the dollar of the as- 
sessed valuation, a local general prop- 
erty tax for the purpose of creating a 
sinking fund with which to purchase 
building sites and construct buildings. 
This tax may not continue for more 
than 5 years. Such levy must be au- 
thorized by a two-thirds majority vote 
of the electors of the district qualified 
to vote on the question. 


Apportionment of State Funds 

General aid—General aid is distrib- 
uted on the school census basis. The 
funds allotted to the State’s “Primary 
Interest Fund,” which are derived from 
the proceeds of special State taxes, are 
apportioned to school districts m the 
same proportion that the number of 
children 5 to 19 years of age tn each dis- 
trict bears to the total number of such 
children in the State. For the sehool 
year 1945-46, the amount distributed on 
this basis was $18,502,514.95 or $13.18 
per child. 

Special aids,—State aid is provided 
for rural agricultural schools to pro- 
mote this type of consolidation and 
school work. Each district maintaming 
an approved school receives $500 an- 
nually for current expense plus an 
amount not to exceed $300 for each ve- 
hicle used by the district in transport- 
ing pupils. Each county normal school 
receives $1,500 per teacher, or a total 
of not more than $3,000 annually. Two 
counties jointly operating such a school 
may receive double apportionment. 
Trunds are allotted for salaries of county 
superintendents ? of schools, for visiting 


2yhe State will, according to the 1947 law, pay 
the salary of county superintendents in 54 counties 
and one-third, not to exceed $1,067 in any case, 
in the other counties. 


teachers, for vocational education, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, for the educa- 
tion of crippled children, for veteran 
education, and for adult education. The 
various amounts used for these purposes 
are indicated in the foregoing table. An 
additional special allotment of $35,200,- 
000 was made for the year under con- 
sideration from the State aid fund to 
the public school employees retirement 
fund. The 1947 law will increase the 
annual amount to $5,500,000. 

Equalization aid—The present plans 
for State aid for the public schools of 
Michigan are embodied in legislation 
which provides for an annual allotment 
of $51,700,000 of State funds. This 
amount is in addition to approximately 
$24,000,000 of primary school interest 
fund and approximately $25,000,000 
of sales tax money both distributed 
on the school census basis. From 
this total. certain special aids will be 
deducted before allotments are made 
to the public schools. The remainder is 
apportioned to school districts accord- 
ing toa detailed formula for equalizing 
school costs. This formula fixes the cost 
of the program which the State guaran- 
tees at amounts ranging from $1,200 for 
an elementary 1-teacher school of 7 pu- 
pils to $97 per pupil in large elemen- 
tary schools and S117 per high-school 
pupil in average daily membership, as 
defined in the law. <A differential of 
S2 per pupil is added to the foregoing 
amounts in any school district having an 
average daily membership of 3,000 or 
more pupils. 

Every district receives State aid equal 
to the difference between its available 
funds from other sources and the cost 
of the school program computed ac- 
cording to the State formula. Funds 
from other sources are composed of the 
State apportionment on the school cen- 
sus basis and school funds raised lo- 
cally including the proceeds of a 2-mill 
tax * on the equalized valuation of the 
taxable property within the district. 

State aid is supplied in connection 
with the equalization program for cer- 
tain specified expenses. One such ex- 
pense is for approved high-school tui- 
tion for pupils from districts in which 
high school is not maintained. The ex- 
pense for this service is computed, for 
"3 When funds are insufficient for meeting the 
State's obligation, a higher rate is used. Further- 


more, the law specifies that the district, in order to 
qualify for the aid, must levy a 4-mill school tax. 
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reimbursement purposes, at actual cur- 
rent cost, not to exceed $155 per pupil 
per year. Another allowance is for ap- 
proved pupil transportation, not to ex- 
ceed $50 per pupil per year. 


Table 1.—Amount of funds for the pub- 
lic schools and for the Michigan State 
Department of Education by sources 
for the school year ended June 30, 
1946? 


I. From rue FeperaL GoverNMENT 
(a) For distribution to lo- 
cal school districts: 

1. Allotment for voea- 
tional education__ 

2. From receipts of na- 
tional forests *____ 


$6938, 145. 68 


42, 193. 29 


Subtotal —_---_-- 735, 338. 97 
(b) For the State de- 
partment of educa- 


tion: 

1. For administering the 
vocational  educa- 
tion program ———__ 

2. For administering the 
civilian rehabilita- 
tion program______ 

(c) For emergency school 
purposes : 

1. Food production 

training in second- 

ary schools______-_ 
Maintenance and op- 
eration of schools in 
war work areas___ 
3. School lunches *_~-___ 


60, 667. 18 


426, 783. 56 


17, $20. 60 


bo 


267, 804. 70 
1, 568, 536. 00 


Subtotal ~~ ~_____ 2, 386, 611. 99 
Total from the 
Federal Govern- 
Ment -=2k asa 3, 071, 950. 96 
II. From toe State GOVERNMENT 
(a) For distribution to 
local sehool  dis- 
tricts: 

1. Income from the 
State’s permanent 
school funds *_____ 

2. General fund appro- 
printions:—-2=-2-=. 


18, 502, 514. 95 
41, 497, 485. 05 


Subtotal ~~--____ 60, 000, 000. 00 


(b) For the State depart- 
ment of education: 

1. For all purposes of 
administration and 
supervision except 
the vocational ed- 
ucation and reha- 
bilitation pro- 
grams 

2. For administering 
and supervising the 


207, 600. 00 


vocational educa- 
tion program_____ $206, 500. 00 
3. For administering 

and supervising the 

civilian rehabilita- 


tion program_____ 260, 000. 00 


Subtotal —______ 674, 100. 00 
Total from the 
State Govern- 
Ment, 222222 .a" 60, 674, 100. 00 
TIi. From CountTies_______ (2) 


IV. From Locat ScHoor Districts 
(a) For current expenses, 
capital outlays, and 

all other items: 
1. From general prop- 
erty taxes_____-__ 66, 170, 285. 26 


2, Swamp tax *_______ 366, 323. 53 


Total from local 


school districts. 66, 536, 608. 79 


Grand total_-__- 130, 282, 659. 75 


1 Basie data supplied by Clair L. Taylor, Chief, 
Division of Finance, Michigan State Department 
of Edueation. 

2Three-fourths of amount paid to the State. 
Data supplied by Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

3 Data supplied by Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

4 Derived from State taxes levied in part especially 
for the purpose. 

® Amount not available. 

6 State lands lying within the district on which 
the State Conservation Department pays a specified 
amount per acre for support of the schools. 


Table 2.—Apportionment of funds pro- 
vided by the State of Michigan for 
the public schools, 1945-46 


I. General aid 
Apportioned on the school 
Census) basis=2 222 as $18, 502, 514. 95 


II. Special aids 


1. For rural agricultural 

Schools) 2222 saa 375, 000. 00 
2. For county normal 

SchoolS2= =) == a=aaaes 69, 000. 00 
3. For salaries of county 

comunissioners *_~___ 65, 130, 22 


4. For visiting teachers___ 185, 000. 00 


5. For vocational educa- 
lO epe see Seer aes 450, 000. 00 
6. For special education__ 900, 000. 00 
7. For veteran education__ 500, 000. 00 
8. For adult education____ 235, 000. 00 
Subtotal _--_-_.-_.__-_ 2, 714, 000. 00 


IIL. Equalization aid________ 41, 497, 485. 05 


Total apportioned____ 62, 714, 000. 00 


1 Not included in subtotal for special aid. 
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Recent Appointments 


Ralph CLM, Flynt is the new director 
of the Oftiee’s Division of Central Serv- 
ices and executive assistant to the Com- 
missioner. He succeeds Dr. Kenneth O. 
Warner, resigned. Mr. Flynt has been 
with the Office of Education since 1934 
and has been assistant director of the 
Division for the past 2 years. He pre- 
viously served with the Office as special- 
ist in higher education, as field repre- 
sentative on the student war loan pro- 
gram, aud as assistant director of CCC 
‘ap education. 

His earlher experience includes teach- 
ing at the University of Virginia and in 
public schools in Georgia. Ma. Flynt 
received his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from the University of Virginia 
and a master’s degree at Princeton Uni- 
versity, Where he did additional gradu- 
ate work, 

Dr. Warner, Mr. Flynt’s predecessor, 
left the Office to beeome a member of the 
Secretariat of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Dr. Warner had been 
with the Office since 1945, 

Successor to Mr. Flynt as assistant di- 
rector of the Division of Central Serv- 
ices is Lane C. slsh, who comes from 
Veterans’ Administration, where he 
most recently was chief, Personnel Re- 
lations Section. Mr. Ash returns to the 
Office of Education after 5 years, having 
been special representative for the 
Trade and Industrial Section of the Vo- 
cational Division, 1941-48. In the 
meautime he also spent 3 years in the 
Navy as vocational training officer and 
industrial relations officer. 

For several vears, Mr. Ash was with 
the Pennsylvania State Departmeut of 
Public Instruction aud before that 
taught at the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology and in the Eddystone (Pa.) pub- 
lie schools. He has had industrial and 
business experience. Ile received both 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Dorothy M. Merideth has joined the 
Secondary Education Division as spec- 
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lalist in science and geography. Sinee 
1945, she has been an instruetor in the 
Laboratory School of the University of 
Chicago, For 5 years previously, she 
was lnstructor in the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. Mrs. 
Merideth tanght social studies at State 
Teachers College. Kirksville, Mo, She 
received her bachelor’s degree from the 
last-named institution aud her master’s 
from University of Missouri. 
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John R. Ludington is specialist 1 in- 
dustrial arts in the Secondary Eduea- 
tion Division. Dr. Ludington leaves 
the University of North Carolina, 
wheve he has been professor of indus- 
trial arts and head of the department. 
He also served as State supervisor of 
industrial arts at the same time. From 
1935-410, he was assistant professor of 
Industrial arts at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Lud. For + years pve- 
vious to that time, he was teacher of 
industrial arts in the Muncie public 
schools. He has also been visiting pro- 
fessov of industrial arts education at 
Northwestern University and = Ohie 
State University duriug recent stunmer 
sessions. 

Dr, Ludington veceived his bachelor’s 
degree from Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege and lis master’s and doctor's de- 
gree from Ohio State. 


rig amet 


Leonard M, Miller has jowed the Di- 
vision of Secondary Edueation as spec- 
ialist in pupil personnel and work pro- 
He comes from Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, where since 1945 


grams. 


he has been director of the veterans’ 
advisemeut center. For 3 years pre- 
viously, he was chief. occupational in- 
formation and guidance, Pewosylvania 
State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion. He was director of guidauce for 
county schools, Rockland County. New 
York, 1932-42, and earlier was divector 
of guidanee for the J. C. Penney Foun- 
dation in New York City. Mr, Miller 


received his bachelor’s degree from Al- 
bright College, Pennsylvania. and his 
master’s from New York University. 
He has done additional graduate work 
at Temple University. 
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Claude EF. Hawley jomed the Higher 
Edueatiou Division receutly as associate 
chief in soeial sciences. He came to the 
Ollice from the University of Southern 
Califoruia, where he was associate pro- 
fessor of pubhe administration and po- 
litical science. Since early 1947 he has 
simultaneously served as field secretary 
to the mayor of Los Angeles. 

From 1940 to 1946, Dr. Hawley was 
professor of politieal science at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. He left that post tn 
1942 for military service. While with 
the Army, he served in the Psyehologi- 
cal Warfare Detachment in the Far 
Kast. and later im the Civil Information 
and Edueation Branch in Japan. He 
has taught also at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Missouri. 

Dr. Hawley received both his bachelor 
of arts and doctor of philosophy degrees 
from the University of Chicago. He 
was public admiuistration editor of the 
Journal of Politics for several years. 


International Conference on Public 
Education 


Galen Jones, director of the Division 
of Secondary Education, and oue ofti- 
cial of the Department of State wil 
represent the United States at the Elev- 
enth International Coufevence ou Pub- 
lic Edueation at Geneva, beginniug 
June 28. The Conference is sponsoved 
jointly by UNESCO aud the Interna- 
tioual Bureau of Edneation and will 
afford an oppovtumity for studying a 
number of educational problems which 
have beeu of special concern to these 
two organizations. The Conference 
will also make possible an exchange of 
information ou the present features of 
educational movements in the various 
countries. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remitiance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office of Edutation 
Publications 


eines keke eee oc iece oes OURO SOT TT ery | 


School Fire Drills. By N. E. Viles. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 19 p.,illus. (Pamph- 
let No. 103) 10 cents. 


Contents: School fire losses, obligations to 
protect children, fire exit drills, fire escapes 
and elevators, and fire extinguishment. Also 
includes a bibliography. 


’ 


FM for Edueation.. By Franklin Dun- 
ham, assisted by Ronald R. Lowder- 
milk and Gertrude G. Broderick. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1948. 30 p. (Mise. No. 7, 

Rev. 1948) 20 cents. 


Suggestions for planning, licensing, and 
utilizing FM educational radio stations owned 
by schools, colleges, and universities. 


New Publications of | 
Other Agencies A 


t On ERE Dia Hessen tconanc 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Common Diseases of Important Shade 

Trees. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 53 p. (Jfarmers’ 
Bulletin 1987) 15 cents. 

Includes descriptions of the chief character- 
istics of each disease and suggestions for 
avoiding or correcting loss of valuable trees by 
the timely use of suitable control or remedial 
measures, 
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. &.&. Government Announees. 
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Decay and Termite Damage in Houses. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 20 p. (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1993) 10 cents. 

Outlines safeguards for preventing 
correcting decay and termite hazards which 
result from faulty construction or careless 
maintenance. 


and 


Handbook on Insect Enemies of Flow- 
ers and Shrubs. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ine Office, 1948. 115 p.  (Miscella- 

neous Publication 626) 35 cents. 


“The information in this handbook siould 
enable the gardener to recognize the common 
insect and related pests he may encounter in 
the flower garden and to apply the proper 
remedies, thus protecting not only his own 
plants but also those of his neighbors.”—Pref- 


ace. This publication supersedes Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1495. Contains an appendix on DDT 
insecticides. 


Organization of 4-H Club Work; A 

Guide for Local Leaders. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 32 p. (Miscellaneous 
Publication 320) 15 cents. 


A guide for clergymen, teachers, and other 
professional men and women, who with out- 
standing farmers and homemakers play an 
important part as local leaders in the develop- 
ment of this work which reaches almost 2 
million rural young people each year. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy; A Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947-48. 


Vol. VI. Resources Data. 51 p. 50 cents. 

This last volume in a series presents the 
more important historic and statistical data 
used by the Commission in arriving at its ree- 
ommendations. For Vol. I-Vol. V see Scnoon 
Lire, April 1948, p. 32. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


What and “Why Public Low-Rent 


Housing. Isstied by the Tlousing 
and Home Finance Agency. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1948 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. [8] p. Free. 

Prepared by the National Housing Agency 
before that Agency was succeeded by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, effective 
July 27, 1947. Thirteen pertinent questions 
are answered with facts and figures. 


Federal Aid 


(From page 19) 


January 14, 1948, President Truman 
urged Federal aid to the States for gen- 
eral elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. A sum for aid for education under 
proposed legislation is included in the 
budget. The following statements were 
made by Mr. Truman in the several 
messages : 

“Our educational systems face a finan- 
cial crisis. The Federal Goy- 
ernment has a responsibility for pro- 
viding financial aid to meet this 
crisis. * * Therefore, I urge the 
Congress to take prompt action to pro- 
vide grants from the Federal govern- 
ment to the States for elementary and 
secondary education. * * * IT urge 
the Congress to consider a comprehen- 
sive program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion and to enact immediate assistance 
to elementary and secondary schools.” 


White House Conference 


THE FIFTH White House Conference 
on Children and Youth will be held in 
1950, the date to be set later, according 
to announcement. This will carry on 
the tradition of a decennial conference 
to appraise the health and welfare of 
the Nation’s children and set goals to- 
ward which those concerned with the 
well-being of children and youth can 
work. 

The preparatory planning for the 
1950 White House Conference was 
launched at a meeting of leaders of 
State agencies and representatives of 
State citizen groups concerned with the 
interests of children, held in Washing- 
ton this spring, called by the National 
Commission on Children and Youth 
and the Children’s Bureau. 

Held at the midcentury, this con- 
ference will offer a significant occasion 
to check the social gains of the past 50 
years in relation to children and to 
mould action for the future. 
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